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PREFACE. 


Tkb  causes  of  Infidelity  are  different  in  different  eliarac- 
ters  ;  its  consequences  are  nearly  the  same  in  all. 

la  the  deliberately  wicked,  it  originates  in  a  depraved 
will,  eager  to  cast  off  moral  restraint  In  better  natures,  it 
is  occasioned  sometimes  by  the  inconsistency,  extravagance, 
or  hypocrisy  of  those  who  call  themselves  Christians ;  some- 
times by  the  doubts  of  a  sceptical  understanding,  and  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  substance  or  the  documents  of 
the  Christian  Revelation. 

The  consequences  which  result  from  Infidelity  are  moral 
deterioration,  and  the  loss  of  happiness  and  of  peace. 

To  illustrate  these  truths  is  the  object  of  the  following 
pages. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FROM   HOME   TO    SCHOOL. 

Mr%.  Bamptim  to  the  Rev.  F,  Pringle, 

"  Reverend  and  dear  Sir, — I  write  to  beg  that  you  will,  if  possi- 
ble, endeavour  to  squeeze  my  son,  Charles  Henry  Bampton  (aged 
twelve  years),  into  your  universally-well-spoken-of  establishment.  *  I 
ought  to  explain  that  he  possesses  many  advantages  which,  unless 
he  is  guided  by  a  judicious  hand,  may  prove  misfortunes,  or  even  the 
reverse  of  blessings.  I  refer,  in  the  first  place,  to  his  expected  for- 
tune, which  will  amount  to  three  thousand  a-year  ;  and,  secondly,  to 
his  high  family  connections,  his  late  father's  uncle  having  been,  as 
you  are  perhaps  aware.  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland  ;  besides  this,  he 
has  talent,  combined  with  a  very  inquuing  mind.  He  has  also  a 
peculiarly  affectionate  disposition,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sees  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  follow  his  late  great-uncle,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, in  worldly  success.  He  is  likewise  tender  and  generous  in  his 
feelings,  all  which  requires  guidance  which  is  perhaps  not  to  be  sup- 
plied entirely  in  a  home  education.  I  have  been  pointed  to  you, 
reverend  sir,  by  some  of  my  friends,  as  a  desirable  guide  and  moni- 
tor for  my  boy,  and  especially  as  holding  sound  views  on  the  great 
questions  of  Protestantism,  so  vitally  important  in  the  present  day, 
and  on  which  too  many  of  your  clerical  brethren  have  (alas  1"^  ^OTkfe 
far  astray.    Jf  yoa  can  receive  my  son,  I  propose  seiidmg  \mfiL  \iCi 
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yon  after  the  ensuing  summer  holidays  are  concluded.  I  am  sure  I 
may  also  cojnmend  him  to  the  maternal  care  of  Mrs.  Pringle. — I 
remain,  reverend  and  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"  Geobgika  Bamfton. 
"To  the  Rev.  F.  PRrNGut, 
^^Head  Master  of  Lyngfard  School.'^ 

Such  was  the  epistle  commendatory  by  which  the  mother  of 
Charles  Bampton  introduced  him  to  his  future  school-master.  The 
latter  was  a  second-rate  man,  who  had  taken  a  second-class  degree, 
and  obtained  the  mastership  of  a  small  grammar-school  upon  an  old 
foundation  attached  to  the  ancient  borough  of  Lyngford.  The  mas- 
tership had  a  good  house  belonging  to  it,  which  was  now  well  filled 
with  boarders.  Mr.  Pringle  had  put  forth  two  or  three  pamphlets 
against  Tractarianism,  and  had  published  a  volume  of  sermons  on 
unfulfilled  prophecy.  By  dint  of  copious  advertising,  the  latter 
work  reached  a  second  edition,  and  rendered  its  author  a  favourite 
in  prophetic  circles.  Thus,  after  a  year  or  two,  he  became  one  of 
the  recognised  champions  of  the  party  to  which  he  had  attached 
himself ;  and  parents  were  led  to  think  that  they  could  not  entrust 
their  youthful  hopes  to  safer  hands  than  those  of  the  Head  Master 
of  Lyngford. 

The  sunmier  was  in  its  prime,  the  corn-fields  yellow  with  harvest, 
the  hedgerow-elms  in  their  richest  green,  when  Charles  Bampton 
received  the  summons  to  quit  the  happy  home  to  which  the  delicious 
season  gave  more  than  its  usual  charms.  He  lived  with  his  mother 
and  three  sisters  in  the  family  manor-house,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Cornwall,  in  one  of  those  few  favoured  portions  of  that  region  where 
Cornubia  felix  takes  the  place  of  Cornubia  petrcea.  The  grounds 
round  the  hall  were  well  timbered,  and  watered  by  a  rapid  stream 
which  tumbled  over  a  ledge  of  granite  cliffs  into  a  sandy  cove  of  the 
English  Channel,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house.  This  cove 
had  been  the  favourite  play-place  of  Charles's  childhood,  and  here 
he  now  sat,  under  the  shadows  of  the  western  cliff,  towards  sunset, 
on  the  day  when  his  mother  had  received  his  uncle's  letter,  warning 
her  that  Charles  must  be  prepared  to  accompany  him  to  school  in 
throe  days'  time.     He  leant  against  a  rock  whence  he  remembered 
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that  he  had  gathered  his  first  Umpets  at  four  years  old ;  and  his 
face  was  tamed  towards  the  long  range  of  rocky  shore  to  the  east- 
ward, which  stretched  far  away,  cape  after  cape,  till  it  was  bounded 
by  a  distant  promontory  where  the  coast  line  turned  to  the  north. 
Every  rift  and  chasm  in  the  cliffs  was  defined  in  shadow,  while  the 
peaks  and  headlands  were  glowing  with  violet  and  purple  ;  and  the 
mouths  of  successive  valleys  were  marked  by  notch-like  gaps  of 
green,  or  blue,  according  to  their  distance. 

The  glorious  spectacle  lasted  for  half  an  hour,  growing  more 
gorgeous  every  instant,  till  at  last  the  sun  sank  behind  the 
western  moorlands.  Then  suddenly  the  many-tinted  prospect  melted 
into  one  cold,  leaden  hue,  and  all  the  varieties  of  crag  and  valley 
were  obliterated. 

Charles  watched  the  change  in  dreamy  pensiveness,  for  he  was  a 
sentimental  child,  and  much  given  to  solitary  musing.  "So  (he 
thought),  the  brightness  of  my  happy  childhood  is  fading  away,  and 
will  be  succeeded  by  the  gloom  of  boyhood  and  the  tyranny  of 
school."  And  as  this  very  original  comparison  occurred  to  him,  he 
resolved  to  communicate  it  to  his  mother,  who  never  failed  to  ap- 
preciate and  praise  such  specimens  of  the  poetic  genius  of  her  son 
and  heir.  But  still  he  lingered  in  the  twilight  in  this  beloved 
baunt  of  his  nursery  days,  where  every  stone  and  pool  was  identified 
with  some  recollection  of  childish  pleasure.  Here  he  had  sailed  his . 
first  toy-ship  ;  there  he  had  found  the  "  fisherman's  purse,"  which 
his  mother  had  stocked  with  his  first  shilling  ;  on  that  slope  of  sand 
he  had  first  been  taught  the  delight  of  digging  fresh  channels  for  the 
land  springs  which  trickled  over  it  to  the  sea. 

At  last  the  darkness  drove  him  home,  where  he  found  his  eldest 
sister  just  beginning  to  make  the  tea.  Then  came  bed-time,  and  an 
outpouring  of  his  heart  to  his  mother,  who  was  so  much  melted  by 
Ids  pathetic  description  of  his  seaside  meditations,  that  she  confided 
to  him  her  own  opposition  to  the  plan  of  sending  him  to  school ; 
and  told  him  that  if  his  two  other  guardians  had  not  insisted  on  it, 
she  would  never  have  parted  with  him.  Charles  kissed  and  thanked 
her,  but  he  knew  his  uncle  too  well  to  think  of  attempting  to  shake 
his  determination  ;  and  he  had  moreover  been  himself  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  going  to  school,  ever  since  he  had  overheard  a  con- 
versation between  two  of  his  cousins,  schoolboys  of  fifteen  wid  %YXr 

1* 
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teen,  who  had  pronounced  him  a  milksop  and  a  molly-coddle,  and 
agreed  together  that  it  was  qnite  impossible  any  home-bred  boy 
should  ever  grow  up  like  other  people.  The  idea  of  growing  up  the 
laughing-stock  of  his  species  was  a  terrible  bugbear  to  the  timid  aud 
sensitive  nature  of  Charles,  and  from  the  date  of  the  conversation  in 
question,  his  wish  for  school  had  exceeded  his  dread  of  it.  But 
this  was  while  he  contemplated  his  removal  at  a  distance.  Now 
that  the  time  was  come,  he  felt  nothing  but  the  misery  of  parting  ; 
and  he  repented*  that,  when  the  question  was  first  mooted,  he  had 
not  made  more  vigorous  efforts  to  obtain  at  least  a  procrastination 
of  the  evil  day.  But  he  had  the  sense  to  feel  that  it  was  now  too 
late  to  hope  for  any  postponement ;  so,  as  he  returned  his  mother's 
caresses,  he  entreated  her  not  to  think  him  so  unmanly  as  to  flinch 
from  the  necessity  of  his  fate  ;  then  wishing  her  good  night,  ho 
retreated  from  her  boudoir  lest  his  resolution  should  give  way  in  sobs. 

Next  day  passed  quickly  in  the  bustle  of  packing  and  in  discus- 
sions of  the  important  question,  how  many  of  his  numerous  home- 
treasures  must  be  left  behind.  In  the  midst  of  these  employments, 
once  or  twice  a  severe  stab  was  given  to  his  heart  by  the  uninten- 
tional allusions  of  his  sisters  to  schemes  that  were  to  be  executed, 
visits  paid,  or  walks  taken,  "  next  week."  Alas  I  next  week  where 
should  he  be  ?  what  should  he  be  doing  ?  He  knew  not ;  but,  at 
all  events,  his  place  here  would  know  him  no  more.  And  he  felt  as 
we  might  suppose  a  dying  criminal  to  feel  when  listening  to  the  plan 
of  a  merry-making  projected  by  his  fellow-prisoners  for  the  week 
after  his  execution. 

That  evening  uncle  Henry  arrived.  He  was  a  somewhat  worldly- 
minded  barrister,  the  Recorder  of  a  great  manufacturing  town,  and 
conversant,  in  that  capacity,  with  some  of  the  most  painful  phases 
of  human  nature,  which  had,  perhaps,  a  little  hardened  his  heart  and 
blunted  his  feelings.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  truly,  though  not 
sentimentally,  attached  to  the  children  of  his  deceased  brother,  and 
anxiously  desired  to  counteract  the  evil  influence  which  the  folly  of 
their  weak  mother  might  exert  on  their  education.  In  this  he  was 
seconded  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  other  guardian,  a  younger 
brother  in  the  army,  who  looked  up  to  him  as  his  guide,  philosopher, 
aud  friend ;  so  that  he  managed  everything  of  importance  very 
much  his  own  way. 
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The  fonowing  morning  was  the  last  of  Charles's  home  life.    The 
trayellers  were  to  go  by  sea — ^for  railways  in  that  region  there  wore 
none — and  the   steamer  from   Falmouth  to  Southampton  passed 
within  sight  of  the  manor  house.    A  fishing-boat  was  engaged  to 
take  them  on  board,  and  Charles's  well-stuffed  trunk  and  carpet-bags 
were  carried  down  to  the  shore  for  embarkation.    Mother  and  sisters 
accompanied  him  to  the  beloyed  cove — ^how  far  dearer  than  ever 
now  ! — ^where  his  last  foot-prints  were  to  press  his  native  soil.     One 
more  kiss  from  each  sister,  one  lingering  pressure  to  his  mother's 
bosom,  and  he  is  hurried  into  the  boat  by  his  impatient  uncle,  who 
declares  they  shall  be  late,  for  the  steamer  is  already  in  sight. 
Charles  hopes  it  may  turn  out  so :   one  day's  respite  would  be 
precious  now ;  but  there  is  no  such  luck  for  him.     A  land  breeze 
swells  the  sail  of  the  fishing  smack,  and  carries  her  swiftly  forward 
to  meet  the  smoky  monster  which  comes  puffing  round  the  point. 
Charles  sits  in  the  stem,  and  waves  his  hat  in  reply  to  the  waving 
handkerchiefs  of  his  family,  who  linger  on  the  beach  till  they  are 
lost  to  sight,  as  the  boat  rounds  a  projecting  rock.    But  no  I  they 
are  not  yet  lost !  for  they  have  climbed  the  cliff,  and  now  once  more 
he  sees  their  well-known  figures  cut  out  against  the  sky.    But  here 
is  the  steamer  :  she  answers  their  hail.     ''  Stop  her  I"  and  a  fizz  of 
steam,  and  splash  of  reversed  paddles,  rouses  Charles  from  his  fond 
reverie.     He  stumbles  up  the  accommodation-ladder — ^his  trunks  are 
flung  upon  the  deck — ^he  grasps  the  hand  of  the  old  fisherman, 
entreats  him  to  take  one  farewell  message  of  love  to  his  mother,  and 
feels,  as  he  quits  him,  that  the  last  link  which  binds  him  to  his  home  is 
severed.     Then,  as  the  boat  and  ship  part  company,  he  rushes  aft 
and  takes  his  stand  at  the  farthest  comer  of  the  quarter-deck,  and 
once  more  fixes  his  eyes  on  the  well-known  outline  of  Penry  Head, 
where  he  can  still  see  those  loved  forms,  gradually  lessening,  which 
he  knows  will  linger  there  so  long  as  the  steanu  r  remains  visible  to 
them.     Alas  I  how  fast  they  disappear  from  his  strained  gaze  !  now 
he  can  no  longer  distinguish  them  from  the  brushwood  which  clothes 
the  headland  ;  and  now  even  the  promontory  itself  is  changing  its 
outline,  and  mel'ing  against  the  blue  coast  behind  it.     But  still  for 
a  while  one  object  remains  which  connects  him  with  those  whom  he 
has  left.     The  rocky  islet  of  Pepry  Sc^ur,  which  lies  off  the  month 
of  his  own  cove,  not  ha)f  a-mile  from  shore,  i^  long  visible  agaiost 
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the  eTening  sky  ;  and  he  knows  that  they  can  see  it  too,  and  that, 
OS  they  gaze  after  the  track  of  the  yanished  steamer,  they  most  be 
looking  npon  the  same  object  with  himself. 

And  now  the  son  sinks  to  sesrward,  and  the  long  line  of  golden 
light  seems  to  bridge  the  distance  between  him  and  them.  Ho 
thinks  of  those  pretty  lines  of  Moore,  which  his  mother  often  sings, 
with  a  new  sense  of  their  poetry : — 

**  And  as  f  watch  the  line  of  light  that  i^ays 

Along  the  smooth  wave  toward  the  burning  west. 
I  long  to  tread  that  golden  path  of  rays. 
And  think  'twould  lead  to  some  bright  isle  of  rest." 

Poor  Oharles !  Penry  Scanr  seemed  to  hun  the  very  isle  of  rest 
itself;  and  he  did  indeed  long  to  tread  that  golden  path  which  led 
directly  towards  it,  and  seemed  to  monnt  its  rocky  side. 

Bnt  these  sentimental  longings  were  cat  short  by  the  increasing 
swell  of  the  Channel,  as  they  passed  the  Start  Point  soon  after  snn- 
set.'  So  he  went  below,  and,  after  a  froitless  elSbrt  to  swallow  some 
sloeleaf  tea  and  leathery  biscoit,  crept  into  his  berth,  and  soon  for- 
got both  sorrow  and  naosea  in  sleep. 

On  waking  the  next  morning  he  perceiyed,  from  a  most  welcome 
absence  of  motion,  that  the  ship  most  be  at  anchor,  and  by  looking 
through  the  port-hole  above  his  bead,  he  discovered  that  she  was  in 
dock,  with  other  bigger  steamers  moored  alongside  of  her.  He 
dressed  qoickly,  and  was  welcomed  on  deck  by  a  command  from  his 
uncle  to  get  together  his  traps,  as  they  most  go  ashore,  and  soon 
nncle  and  nephew  were  seated  together  over  a  comfortable  breakfast 
at  the  Dolphin. 

Then  followed  an  easy  railway  jannt  to  London,  where  that  after- 
noon was  spent,  between  the  Polytechnic  and  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, over  which  Charles  was  lionized  by  his  London  cousins.  Next 
day  he  continued  his  journey  northwards,  and  before  nightfall 
Charles  Bampton  was  a  pupil  of  Lyngford  school,  had  propitiated  the 
awful  majesty  of  the  head  mastei;  by  a  preliminary  offering  of  Dart- 
moor grouse,  and  had  been  ushered  into  the  presence  of  his  assem- 
bled schoolfellows,  who  were  congregated,  to  the  number  of  thirty  or 
forty,  round  the  table  in  the  hall,  where  their  tea  was  just  about  to 
be  served  up. 
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He  ran  the  gauntlet,  of  coarse,  as  every  new  boy  most ;  and  was 
assailed  by  inniimerable  questions  as  to  his  birth,  parentage,  and 
connections.  "  Who's  your  father  V^  "  What's  his  trade  ?"  "  Does 
your  mother  take  in  washing?"  "Does  she  know  you're  out?" 
"Why  didn't  you  tell  her  to  chain  up  ugly?"  "What  are  your 
sisters'  names  ?"  "  How  are  you  off  for  soap  ?"  &c.,  Ac,  while  his 
confused  and  nervous  answers  made  sport  for  his  tormentors.  The 
entrance  of  tea,  however  (in  the  shape  of  mugs  of  milk  and  water, 
with  huge  hunches  of  bread  and  scrape),  gave  him  some  relief,  and 
he  endeavoured  to  improve  the  occasion  by  a  profusely  generous 
distribution  of  the  cake  and  jam  which  was  carefully  stowed  away,  for 
similar  purposes,  in  one  comer  of  his  trunk. 

*♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Two  months  had  passed,  and  Bampton  was  now  initiated  into  the 
elementary  mysteries  of  school  existence,  and  rubbed  off  the  first  fresh- 
ness of  his  homebred  childhood.  He  no  longer  called  himself  a  boy^ 
but  2k  fellow  ;  spoke  of  the  head  master  as  "Pringle,"  without  the 
"  Mr.  f*  had  learnt  to  swear  with  tolerable  ease  ;  and  could  listen  to 
indecent  conversation  without  the  sense  of  horror  and  the  painful 
blushes  whiclrit  caused  him  during  the  first  month  of  initiation. 
His  age  and  size  placed  him  above  the  twenty  smallest  of  his  com- 
panions, and  below  the  thirty  biggest.  So  that  he  had  his  fall 
share  of  kicks  and  cuffs,  and  felt,  by  practical  experience,  what  it  is 
to  live  in  a  primitive  state  of  society,  under  the  law  of  the  strongest. 

One  of  the  most  irksome  (though  by  no  means  the  most  painful) 
of  the  obligations  imposed  upon  him  by  this  law,  was  the  duty  of 
cricket-fagging.  Every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  the  school  of 
Lyngford  enjoyed  a  half  holiday  ;  and  after  their  early  dinner  was 
over,  they  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  at  this  season,  in  the 
noble  game  of  cricket.  But  as  the  ground  immediately  round  the 
town  was  not  suitable  for  the  purpose,  they  had  their  cricket  field 
at  Pome  distance,  on  the  top  of  a  wide  open  down,  which  overlooked 
the  valley  in  which  Lyngford  stands.  The  walk  to  this  spot  was 
very  pretty,  and  much  enjoyed  by  Bampton.  The  little  town  was 
goon  left  behind,  and  the  path  wound  up  the  brow  of  a  rocky  hill, 
occasionally  broken  by  cliffs  of  limestone,  and  clothed  by  copses  of 
birch  or  hazel.  On  gaining  the  top  a  glorious  map  was  spread  out 
before  the  eyes  of  the  panting  schoolboys,  most  of  whom,  it  \ft»sX.\^ 
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owned,  cared  little  enough  for  the  picturesque.  But  Bampton  was 
an  exception  to  this  remark,  for  he  was  of  an  imaginatiye  character, 
and  his  childhood  had  been  si>ent  amidst  beautiful  scenery.  More- 
over, he  had  no  playfellows,  for  his  family  consisted  of  two  girls, 
much  older  than  hunself,  and  of  his  own  twin  sister,  who  had 
scarcely  ever  been  at  home  since  she  was  five  years  old  ;  for  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  her  constitution  was  thought  to  require  the  Bath 
waters,  and  hence  she  had  lived  with  her  aunt  in  that  city  for  the 
last  six  or  seven  years.  Thus,  for  lack  of  other  playmates,  Charles 
had  been  driven  to  make  a  companion  of  nature.  Besides  which,  he 
had  a  natural  eye  for  drawing,  and  had  been  taught  already,  by  his 
eldest  sister,  to  copy  landscapes,  and  even  attempt  sketches  of  his 
own. 

He  therefore  appreciated  the  view  of  Lyngford  valley,  with  the 
ruins  of  the  old  feudal  castle  crowning  the  opposite  height,  and  the 
river  catching  the  light  in  its  successive  curves,  as  it  meandered 
through  the  nearer  meadows,  or  spread  itself  into  a  sheet  after 
emerging  from  the  wooded  glen  above  the  town.  But,  above  all, 
his  fancy  was  attracted  by  one  portion  of  the  prospect,  where, 
through  a  gap  in  the  hills,  a  glimpse  of  the  distant  sea  was  visible, 
twenty  miles  distant,  it  is  true,  but  yet  sometimes  catchmg  the 
evening  sunbeams  as  they  fell  upon  it,  and  sending  them  to  the 
schoolboy's  eye  like  a  message  from  his  home.  How  did  Bampton 
long,  at  such  moments,  to  escape  from  his  unloving  and  uncongenial 
schoolmates,  and  to  wander  at  his  own  sweet  will  through  the 
woods  and  meadows  which  sloped  away  beneath  him.  He  thought 
it  a  cruel  tyranny  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  waste  these 
precious  hours  of  play-time  in  a  task  which  he  hated  worse  than 
fractions  or  Greek  grammar.  But  his  murmurs  were  indulged 
in  secret,  after  his  first  half-holiday  ;  for  he  was  taught,  by  experi- 
mental demonstration,  on  that  occasion,  that  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians  might  neither  be  violated  nor  grumbled  at  with 
impunity. 

Thenceforward  he  crossed  the  brow  of  the  hill,  with  the  rest  of 
his  schoolfellows,  to  the  common  beyond,  where  the  cricket-ground 
was  kept  duly  mown,  rolled,  and  watered.  The  two  "elevens" 
were  duly  chosen,  but  to  make  amends  for  defective  skill  in  the 
juniors,  a  supernumerary  squadron  of  fags  was  attached  to  each 
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side,  whose  business  was  solely  confined  to  stopping  the  balls,  they 
being  not  allowed  an  innings^  on  the  ground  of  their  supposed  ina- 
bility to  defend  the  wicket.  Of  course  we  need  not  say  that  they 
took  no  part  in  the  bowling  ;  so  that  from  the  two  pleasures  of 
cricket  they  were  debarred,  and  had  only  the  husk,  without  the  ker- 
nel of  the  game.  Among  these  unfortunates  was  Bampton,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  may  account  for  his  dislike  of  a  game  which,  when 
he  could  play  it  quietly  with  a  party  of  liis  equals  in  age,  he  passion- 
ately loved. 

On  the  CTening  of  which  we  write,  towards  the  mild  and  sunny 
close  of  an  October  day,  he  was  standing  in  his  usual  post,  as  super- 
numerary long-stop ;  that  is,  he  was  posted  a  long  way  behind  one 
of  the  wickets,  with  the  duty  of  stopping  all  balls  which  might  escape 
or  pass  beyond  the  boys  nearer  to  the  scene  of  action.  His  thoughts 
bad  wandered  from  the  game,  and  were  dwelling  romantically  upon 
an  excursion  which  he  had  made  to  Penry  Scaur  in  the  October  of 
the  preceding  year,  on  an  afternoon  just  like  this.  *'  Ah,  how  dif- 
ferent I"  But,  alas  I  he  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by  a  ball  pass- 
ing so  close  to  him,  and  at  so  moderate  a  speed,  that  he  was  with- 
out excuse  for  failing  to  stop  it. 

In  horror  and  dismay  he  ran  after  the  ball,  but  did  not  overtake 
it  till  it  had  stopped  of  its  own  accord  in  some  long  grass  which  sur- 
rounded the  field.  He  seized  and  threw  it,  but  in  the  hurry  and 
confusion  of  the  moment  he  flung  it  neither  far  enough  nor  in  the 
right  direction  ;  instead  of  going  at  once  to  the  wicket-keeper,  as  it 
should  have  done,  the  ball  fell  short,  in  a  line  between  that  impor- 
tant personage  and  another  of  the  *' stops."  The  latter  ran  and 
picked  it  up,  and  sent  it  to  the  right  quarter,  but  not  till  the  side 
that  was  in  had  scored  five  additional  runs,  in  consequence  of  Bamp- 
ton's  error.  His  crmie  was  flagrant  in  itself,  and  still  more  so  when 
tested  (as  offences  always  are)  by  its  results  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  ;  for  it  was  the  last  innings  of  the  game,  the  player  on 
whom  he  had  conferred  these  unearned  laurels  was  the  last  man  in, 
he  was  bowled  out  without  making  another  score,  and  Bampton's 
side  was  beaten  by  only  four  runs,  so  that  he  was  himself  the  author 
of  their  defeat. 

A  fault  so  pemi^ous  demanded  exemplary  chastisement.  The 
head  of  his  side  (a  youth  of  eighteen)  plucking  one  oi  tti^  mOt&V- 
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stumps  from  the  ground,  shouted  to  him  in  what  Charles  afterwards 
described  in  a  letter  to  his  mother  as  "  a  voice  of  thunder,"  to 
"  come  and  be  Hcked."  He  came,  and  he  was  licked,  seriously, 
sedately,  and  conscientiously,  "  to  impress  upon  him,"  as  his  chasti- 
ser  informed  him,  "  the  evil  consequences  of  mental*  absence."  Nor 
did  the  licking  terminate  till  this  wholesome  lesson  was  associated 
with  the  impression  of  a  wicket-stump  in  red  wheals  upon  a  large 
portion  of  his  person. 

This  practical  inculcation  of  doctrine  being  completed,  the  cricket- 
match  was  over,  but  as  it  was  not  quite  time  to  return  to  Lyngford, 
the  elder  boys  got  up  a  short  game  of  single-wicket,  at  which  the 
services  of  Bampton  were  not  in  requisition.  But  just  as  he  hoped 
that  he  was  now  at  liberty,  he  was  hailed  by  Armstrong,  a  fellow 
three  years  his  senior,  whom  he  especially  hated  for  his  bullying  pro- 
pensities, who  ordered  hun  and  Green  (another  fag)  to  go  and  fill 
some  empty  ginger-beer  bottles  from  a  spring  at  the  other  side  of 
the  down,  which  was  celebrated  for  its  cool  and  delicious  water,  the 
seniors  being  thirsty  after  their  game,  and  having  exhausted  theur 
other  potables.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  so  Green  silently  aban- 
doned a  scheme  which  he  had  just  formed  of  half-an-hour's  nutting, 
and  Bampton  gave  up  his  intended  pilgrimage  to  the  point  where  he 
could  gaze  upon  the  sea,  and  both  boys  proceeded  together  ladeu 
with  the  empty  bottles  across  the  down. 

Although  suflfering  under  the  same  disappointment,  there  was  no 
sympathy  between  the  two,  for  they  were  by  nature  antipathic,  and 
by  circumstances  a  state  of  mutual  defiance  had  been  established 
between  them.  Green  had  been  longer  in  the  school,  wa«  hardier 
in  his  character,  and  altogether  of  a  coarser  clay  than  Bampton  ; 
but  Bampton  was  a  few  months  the  elder,  and  though  of  a  Jtiore 
slender  make,  had  more  fire  when  roused.  It  had  not  yet  been 
decided  by  any  overt  trial  "  which  of  them  could  lick  f  but  Bampton 
knew  that  Green,  though  his  junior,  thought  himself  the  better 
fighter  of  the  two  ;  and  he  had  heard  it  tauntingly  remarked  by  some 
of  the  bigger  fellows,  that  they  would  back  Green  to  lick  Bampton, 
though  he  was  some  inches  taller.  This  undetermined  question  of 
superiority  in  a  matter  on  which  a  schoolboy's  rank  and  position 
entirely  depends,  necessarily  inspired  a  disposition  to  hostility  ;  and, 
moreover.  Green's  manner  to  Bampton  was  always  provoking  and 
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often  contemptuous  ;  yet  he  had  never  yet  olSered  any  such  indignity 
as  compelled  Bampton  (in  his  own  opinion)  to  challenge  his  riyal  to 
t  single  combat.  Nor  was  he  eager  to  begin  the  fight  without  neces- 
sity, because  he  felt  by  no  means  sure  of  his  own  superiority,  and 
however  provoking  it  might  be  to  feel  that  others  doubted  it,  yet  it 
would  be  still  more  mortifying  to  acknowledge  himself  vanquished  by 
his  junior. 

Thus  the  two  boys  crossed  the  common  in  silence  till  they  reached 
the  spring,  which  welled  from  the  foot  of  a  limestone  crag,  just 
below  the  farther  slope  of  the  down.  It  was  a  pretty  scene,  for  the 
stream  hurried  on  from  its  source  to  the  brow  of  a  rock  below,  over 
which  it  tumbled  in  a  miniature  cascade,  and  then  ran  brawling 
down  a  ravine  which  joined  the  valley  of  the  Lyng.  But  Bampton 
had  no  tune  at  present  for  admiring, the  picturesque.  He  got  firsf 
to  the  spring,  and  was  stooping  down  to  fill  his  bottle  when  Green 
came  up  behind  and  gave  him  a  sly  push,  which  upset  his  balance 
and  sent  him  headforemost  into  the  pool.  Bampton  scrambled  out 
and  started  to  his  feet  in  a  state  of  furious  irritation,  and  scarcely 
aware  what  he  did,  rushed  upon  his  assailant,  who  was  standing  a 
little  below  him,  and  pushed  him  down  the  slippery  edge  of  the  cliff, 
over  which  the  rivulet  tumbled.  Green  tried  in  vain  to  stop  him- 
self ;  the  violence  of  the  impulse  and  the  steepness  of  the  ground 
carried  him  irresistibly  onward ;  and  before  he  could  recover  his 
footing,  he  was  precipitated  over  the  edge  of  the  crag. 

Bampton,  sick  with  horror  at  what  he  had  done,  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  then  was  rushing  madly  forward  to  fling  himself  after; 
but  he  was  stopped  by  hearing  Green's  voice  shouting  loudly  for 
help,  in  a  tone  which  showed  plainly  that  he  was  not  killed  by  the 
fall.  Charles  called  to  him  immediately  that  he  was  coming,  and 
then  climbed  down  the  rocks  at  a  point  where  they  were  less  abrupt, 
and  got  round  to  the  foot  of  the  waterfall.  There  he  found  the 
luckless  Green  lying  on  his  back  upon  the  ground,  and  screaming  out 
that  his  back  was  broken,  that  he  should  certainly  die,  and  that  he 
would  have  Bampton  hanged  for  it. 

Finding  that  Green  could  not  walk,  Charles  had  the  sense  to  nm 
to  a  neighbouring  hamlet,  which  nestled  under  the  shelter  of  the  hill 
a  hundred  yards  below,  and  there  he  succeeded  in  finding  a  co\i^l<^ 
of  labourers,  who  managed  to  make  a  kind  of  Ultet  ouY.  o1  ^cniL<^ 
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planks,  upon  which  they  raised  the  wounded  boy,  and  carried  him 
towards  Lyngford.  Bampton  accompanied  them,  although  the  road 
they  were  compelled  to  take  was  very  circuitous,  in  comparison  with 
the  path  which  he  might  have  followed  across  the  down  ;  but  he 
dared  not  face  his  schoolfellows  nor  be  the  first  to  tell  them  what 
had  happened.  So  he  Ungered  on  after  the  litter,  keeping  in  sight, 
but  yet  as  far  behind  as  possible,  that  he  might  hear  the  less  of 
Green's  execrations  upon  himself.  At  last,  but  not  till  considerably 
after  nightfall,  the  procession  reached  Lyngford  School,  and  Bamp- 
ton with  trembling  hand  rang  the  door-bell,  which  was  answered  by 
John,  "  the  boy's  footman,"  whose  exclamation  showed  that  the  two 
boys'  absence  had  already  excited  the  attention  of  the  authorities. 

"My  eyes  !"  he  cried,  **what  have  you  unlucky  young  gents  been 
after  ?  Bless  me,  if  I  and  master  didn't  think  you  had  run  off  and 
played  truehunt." 

The  unusual  tramp  of  steps,  as  the  bearers  carried  in  the  litter, 
attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Pringle,  whose  study  opened  upon  the 
entrance  hall.  He  came  out,  and  on  hearing  there  had  been  a 
serious  accident,  his  first  measure  was,  of  course,  to  despatch  a  mes- 
senger for  the  surgeon.  His  next  was  to  order  John  to  lock  up 
Bampton  in  the  black-hole  (a  closet  which  opened  on  the  school- 
room) till  the  case  should  be  further  investigated.  There  our  hero 
remained,  in  no  enviable  state  of  feeling,  but  yet  rejoicing  that  he 
had  escaped  the  far  more  dreaded  ordeal  of  an  encounter  with  his 
assembled  schoolfellows,  whose  lynch  law  would,  he  knew,  be  far 
worse  to  bear  than  the  more  tardy  justice  of  the  master. 

Meanwhile  the  surgeon  arrived,  and  examined  the  wounded  boy, 
whose  shoulder  he  found  out  of  joint,  and  his  back  severely  sprained. 
Green  explained  that  his  fall  had  been  broken  by  some  bushes  which 
projected  from  the  cliff,  about  half-way  down,  and  which  had  nearly 
stopped  him  in  his  descent.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  he  would 
scarcely  have  escaped  so  well,  as  the  height  from  which  he  fell  was 
fully  thirty  feet.  He  had  received  no  other  injury,  except  a  bruise 
or  two,  and  the  surgeon,  after  pulling  the  arm  into  its  socket  again, 
and  writing  a  prescription,  ordered  him  to  be  kept  quiet  in  bed,  and 
promised  sj)eedy  convalescence. 

Green  had  lost  no  time  in  giving  Mr.  Pringle  his  version  of  what 
had  occurred,     Bampton  was  now  re-called  for  exammation,  but  did 
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not  attempt  to  defend  himself,  for  he  was  really  horror-stricken  by 
the  idea  that  he  had  nearly  been  a  murderer,  and  thought  that 
excuses  would  aggravate  his  guilt.  He  was  condemned  to  suffer  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law — ^in  other  words,  to  be  flogged  the  next 
morning  ;  and  he  was  to  spend  the  night  in  the  black-hole,  which 
was  furnished  with  a  bed,  in  order  that  great  offenders  might  there 
undergo  solitary  confinement,  a  favourite  punishment  with  the  head- 
master. 

Charles  had  not  been  long  locked  up,  when  he  heard  a  voice  at 
the  door,  which  made  him  start.  It  was  Armstrong,  who,  in  spite 
of  the  rule  which  forbade  all  entrance  into  the  school-room  after 
lesson  hours,  had  slipped  in  for  the  sake  of  tormenting  the  unfortunate 
prisoner.  Charles  congratulated  himself  that  the  door  of  his  cell 
was  locked,  so  that  he  was  at  all  events  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
arm  of  his  persecutor,  though  not  beyond  the  malice  of  his  tongue. 

"  Well,  my  boy,"  began  the  tormentor,  "  so  you  are  to  be  flogged 
to-morrow,  I  hear.  But  don^t  think  you  will  get  off  with  that.  The 
fellows  in  our  room  have  come  to  a  resolution  about  you.  We 
shall  serve  you  out  in  such  a  way,  that  you'll  think  your  flogging  a 
joke  to  it,  you  young  murderer  I  What !  you  won't  answer  me, 
won't  you,  you  sulky  young  devil  ?  You  shall  pay  for  that,  when  I 
catch  you !" 

Charles,  however,  was  not  to  be  taunted  or  threatened  into  any 
reply  ;  so,  after  bestowing  sundry  eurses  upon  him  for  an  "  obstinate 
and  diabolical  young  rulBan,"  the  bully  withdrew. 

He  had  succeeded,  however,  in  filling  the  mind  of  his  victim  with 
Dew  terrors.  The  disgrace  of  his  flogging  he  had  looked  forward  to 
as  a  sort  of  atonement  for  the  sin  of  which  in  a  fit  of  passion  he  had 
been  guilty.  But  to  be  made  the  butt  and  scorn  of  the  whole  school 
as  an  assassin,  and  then,  night  after  night,  to  be  persecuted  and 
tortured  in  the  bedroom,  which  was  the  largest  in  the  school,  con- 
taining five  boys  bigger  than  himself,  with  Armstrong  as  their  cap- 
tain— all  this  was  too  horrible  a  prospect.  He  felt  he  could  not 
bear  it,  and  longed  to  escape.  But  how  was  escape  possible  ?  He 
was  locked  up  in  a  room  which  had  no  window,  except  a  skylight  in 
the  roof,  which  he  could  not  possibly  reach,  and  to-morrow  he 
would  have  no  chance  of  getting  out  of  sight  of  his  torme\iloT%  vi^ 
day. 
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While  he  was  absorbed  in  these  gloomy  reflections,  the  door  of 
the  room  was  unlocked,  and  John  entered  with  a  supply  of  bread 
and  water,  which  he  left  upon  the  table,  but  on  his  departure  did 
not  lock  the  door  behind  him  ;  thinking,  probably,  that  it  was  need- 
less, since  the  black-hole  only  opened  upon  the  school-room,  and  he 
locked  the  school-room  door  for  the  night  as  he  withdrew.  But  this 
omission  sent  a  ray  of  hope  into  Charles's  mind.  He  thought  he 
might,  perhaps,  succeed  in  getting  out  by  the  windows  of  the  school- 
room, and  resolved,  at  any  rate,  to  make  the  attempt,  rather  than 
abide  the  issue  of  Armstrong's  threats.  He  waited  patiently,  how- 
ever, through  the  earlier  portion  of  the  night,  fearing  lest  any  noise 
he  made  might  be  heard  by  the  authorities. 

It  was  weary  work,  watching  the  minutes  as  they  slowly  passed, 
listening  to  the  quarters  as  they  chimed  from  the  old  steeple,  and 
counting  the  strokes  of  the  hours.  At  last,  soon  after  eleven,  he 
was  fairly  overcome  by  fatigue,  and  fell  asleep,  with  his  head  leaning 
forward  upon  the  table  ;  but  fortunately  the  loud  strokes  of  mid- 
night aroused  him  ;  and,  angry  with  himself  for  having  so  nearly 
thrown  away  the  fruits  of  his  previous  watching,  he  stood  up  in  the 
comer  of  the  room,  and  determined  to  remain  there  till  one  o'clock, 
when  he  thought  his  attempt  might  be  made  mih  safety.  It  was 
hard  to  struggle  against  his  overpowering  sleepiness,  and  the  desire 
he  felt  to  throw  himself  on  the  bed ;  but  he  bravely  resisted,  and 
at  last  the  welcome  stroke  of  One,  peaiing  from  the  tower,  told  him 
that  he  might  begin  his  work. 

He  quietly  stole  from  the  door  of  his  prison  into  the  open  school- 
room, a  large,  old,  semi-gothic  hall,  through  the  windows  of  which 
the  beams  of  the  full  moon  were  now  shining.  This  was  a  fortunate 
circumstance  for  Bampton,  as  it  not  only  made  up  for  the  want  of  a 
light,  but  also  gave  him  fresh  confidence  and  courage.  He  cau- 
tiously pushed  one  of  the  long  forms  on  which  the  boys  sat  in 
school-time  towards  a  window,  and  set  one  end  of  it  against  a  desk, 
which  was  screwed  to  the  ground,  and  would  therefore  make  a  firm 
paifU  tTappui.  Then  he  gradually  raised  the  other  end  of  the  bench 
against  the  wall,  so  that  it  might  serve  as  a  ladder  to  mount  to  the 
level  of  the  window-sill.  The  legs  on  which  the  form  stood  when  in 
its  natural  position  (now  reversed)  made  steps,  by  which  he  climbed  ; 
and  m  this  way  he  succeeded,  after  one  or  two  slips,  in  gaining  a 
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height  from  which  he  could  unfasten  the  window,  the  sill  of  which 
was  about  eight  feet  from  the  gronnd,  the  upper  part  alone  being 
made  to  open. 

He  contrived,  not  without  difficulty  and  noise,  to  let  down  the 
sash.  Then  he  descended  again  to  the  school-room,  and  got  out  of 
his  own  "  locker  "  a  ball  of  cord  which  it  happily  contained.  With 
this  he  re-mounted  his  precarious  ladder,  and  tied  one  end  of  the 
cord  round  the  topmost  leg  of  the  form.  He  then  seated  himself 
upon  the  cross-bar  of  the  window,  and  threw  his  legs  over,  which  he 
did  not  accomplish  without  kicking  out  a  pane  with  his  heel.  Ter- 
rified by  the  crash,  he  instantly  seized  the  cord,  and  let  himself 
down  into  the  street  without  further  accident. 

Policemen  were  unknown  in  Lyngford  ;  so  that  he  had  no  fear  of 
being  detected  from  without  in  his  nocturnal  enterprise.  But  he 
lost  no  time  in  quitting  the  narrow  lane  on  which  the  school-room 
looked,  lest  the  fall  of  the  glass  should  have  disturbed  the  slumbers 
of  Mr.  Pringle.  The  clock  struck  Two,  just  as  he  reached  the 
ground,  and  then  no  other  sound  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  little 
town,  which  seemed  to  sleep  peacefully  in  the  moonlight. 

Charles  soon  reached  the  main  street ;  but  its  width  and  light 
were  alarming.  He  felt  awkwardly  conscious  that  he  was  bare- 
headed, his  hat  being  necessarily  left  behind  ;  and,  though  he  saw 
no  one  about,  yet  he  trembled  lest  Pringle  should  be  in  chase,  and 
longed  for  some  hiding-place  from  pursuit.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to 
him  that  the  Quicksilver  coach  would  leave  Lyngford  for  Downton 
at  five  o'clock  that  morning,  and  that  it  was  at  present  standing  in 
the  yard  of  the  Crown  Inn,  the  back  entrance  to  which  was  in  an 
alley  close  to  the  spot  where  he  stood. 

Down  this  alley  he  turned  at  once,  and  succeeded,  without  much 
difficulty,  in  clambering  over  the  gate  of  the  inn  yard.  There  was 
the  Downton  coach,  ready  washed  after  its  arrival  on  the  previous 
evening,  and  looking  quite  splendid  with  its  yellow  body  and  red 
wheels  glittering  in  the  moonlight.  Overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of 
safety  and  shelter  which  it  aflforded  him,  Charles  opened  the  coach 
door  and  jumped  in ;  then  pulling  up  the  windows  to  defend  him- 
self from  the  chill  night  air,  he  snuggled  himself  up  into  one  of  the 
corners,  and  almost  instantly  fell  into  a  dead  sleep. 

His  slumbers  were  peaceful,  and  were  first  distuibeA  \i^  \)aft  y^Mvs^ 
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movement  of  the  coach  over  the  pavement,  which  told  him  that  the 
morrow  was  come,  and  that  the  coach  was  being  shoved  oat  of  the 
yard. 

The  morning  was  very  dark,  the  son  being  still  below  the  horizon, 
and  the  sky  clouded.  Moreover  the  panes  of  the  coach  windows 
were  obscured  by  Charles's  breath ;  so  that  he  hoped  he  might 
escape  notice  altogether.  But  he  was  not  to  be  so  fortunate.  No 
sooner  was  the  coach  in  the  street  than  the  hostler  let  down  the 
windows,  and  opened  the  doors  to  air  it  before  starting  ;  and  there, 
to  his  astonishment,  he  found  the  truant  school-boy,  whose  purpose 
he  instantly  conjectured,  and  was  at  first  about  to  take  him  back 
forthwith  to  Mr.  Pringle.  But  Charles  addressed  him  in  the  most 
moving  strain  of  pathos,  explained  that  he  was  to  be  flogged  that 
morning,  and  that  he  only  wanted  to  go  home  to  get  his  mother  to 
intercede  for  him  ;  and  he  backed  this  appeal  with  the  more  persuar 
sive  eloquence  of  his  penultimate  half-crown.  The  ostler,  who  was 
a  good-natured  fellow  at  bottom,  took  the  silver,  and  allowed 
Charles  to  remain  in  his  retreat. 

Immediately  after,  four  handsome  bays  were  led  out  from  their 
stable,  and  put  to  ;  and  the  coach  was  driven  round  to  the  front 
entrance  of  the  Crown  just  as  the  chimes  of  five  were  striking. 
What  a  moment  of  throbbing  anxiety  was  that  1  Who  were  to  be 
the  other  passengers  ?  Would  there  be  room  for  him  to  stay  in  the 
coach  ?  Would  any  one  notice  him  ?  Should  he  be  asked  for  the 
fare  ?    How  many  chances  were  against  him  I 

He  was  on  the  point  of  quitting  the  coach  in  despair,  and  trusting 
to  a  flight  on  foot,  when  the  door  opened  and  two  passengers  got  in, 
evidently  a  Quaker  and  his  wife,  from  the  broad  brim  of  the  man 
and  the  gray  poke-bonnet  of  the  woman.  They  seemed  very  cold 
and  very  cross,  and  were  much  too  busy  looking  after  their  luggage 
and  making  themselves  comfortable  to  bestow  any  embarrassing 
amount  of  scrutiny  on  the  boy  in  the  corner.  They  had  pjud  their 
fares  before  they  got  in ;  and  the  darkness  of  the  morning  prevented 
the  authorities  from  discovering  the  slender  supernumerary  who  was 
hidden  behind  the  voluminous  draperies  of  the  fat  Quakeress. 

MeanwhUe  one  or  two  outside  passengers  got  up,  and,  to  Charles's 
inexpressible  relief,  he  heard  the  crack  of  the  whip,  and  felt  that 
the  coach  was  off.     In  two  minutes  more,  before  the  Quaker  had 
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finished  heaping  round  his  toes  all  the  straw  he  conld  accomalate 
from  the  bottom  of  the  vehicle,  they  were  out  of  Lyngford,  and 
bowling  along  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour  southward. 

How  exquisite  were  Charles's  sensations  at  that  moment  I  The 
future  was  unthonght  of  and  uncared  for ;  all  anxieties  were 
absorbed  in  the  delicious  sense  of  escape  and  liberty.  Each  minute 
added  to  the  distance  between  himself  and  his  pursuers,  and  it  was 
already  impossible  that  he  could  be  overtaken* 

The  restored  feeUng  of  security  allowed  him  once  more  to  resign 
himself  to  the  drowsiness  which  the  uniform  and  easy  motion  tended 
to  produce,  and  he  slept  undisturbed  for  the  next  two  hours.  When 
he  awoke,  he  saw  that  the  sun  had  risen  for  some  time.  After  he 
had  looked  out  of  the  window  for  a  few  minutes,  a  milestone  came  in 
sight,  from  wliich  he  learnt  that  he  was  twenty-one  miles  from  Lyng- 
ford.  He  now  began  to  think  seriously  of  his  plans.  His  object 
was,  if  possible,  to  reach  home,  and  appeal  to  his  mother  to  remove 
him  from  a  school  where  he  could  never  be  happy  after  what  had 
passed  ;  but,  as  he  had  only  half-a-crown  in  his  purse,  it  was  ob- 
vious that  he  could  not  get  to  Cornwall  without  further  supplies. 
He  bethought  himself,  however,  that  he  had  a  cousin  married  to  a 
clergyman,  who  lived  near  Downton — the  town  about  fifty  miles 
from  Lyngford,  where  the  coach  stopped.  He  did  not  doubt  that 
Alice  Stuart,  whom  he  remembered  as  a  very  good-natured  girl  not 
long  ago,  would  listen  to  his  petition,  and  forward  him  on  his 
journey. 

Just  as  he  had  arrived  at  this  easy  solution  of  his  perplexities, 
the  coach  suddenly  drew  up  opposite  the  door  of  a  neat  roadside 
inn,  whence  a  waiter  instantaneously  emerging  announced  to  the 
passengers  that  they  stopped  there  ten  minutes  for  breakfast,  if  they 
pleased  to  alight.  Charles  sprang  out,  feeling,  at  the  word  break- 
fast, how  hungry  he  was  ;  and  the  Quaker  and  Quakeress  n\  oke  up, 
rubbed  their  eyes,  and  followed  hun  at  a  less  eager  pace. 

The  passengers  found  spread  for  their  entertainment  one  of  those 
neat  and  comfortable  coach-breakfasts  which  the  iron  reign  of  rail- 
ways has  now  generally  extinguished  :  hot  sausages,  fresh  eggs, 
buttered  toast,  and  boiling  coffee,  smoked  and  steamed  before  a 
blazing  fire.  It  was  the  very  sight  to  gladden  the  heart  of  a  school- 
boy, and  Charles  swallowed  down  eggs  and  coffee,  toast  and  saus- 
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ages,  with  a  rapidity  that  astonished  his  fellow-passengers,-  ^ho  did 
not  know  that  he  had  taken  nothing  bat  an  ounce  or  two  of  bread 
and  water  since  early  dinner  on  the  previous  day. 

He  was  still  devouring  with  nnsatiated  appetite,  when  the  coach- 
man looked  in,  and  summoned  the  travellers  to  re-embark.  "  Haif- 
a-crown, sir,  if  you  please,''  from  the  waiter,  was  the  signal  which 
forced  the  reluctant  schoolboy  to  lay  down  his  knife  and  fork. 
Having  paid  the  reqmred  sum,  he  had  not  a  farthing  left,  and  was 
therefore  unable  to  "  remember  tike  waiter,"  a  circumstance  which 
naturally  excited  a  vindictive  feeling  in  the  mind  of  that  function- 
ary, who  was  struck,  moreover,  by  Charles's  look  of  embarrassment 
when  he  paid,  and  wondered  still  more  at  seeing  him  walk  to  the 
coach — which  stood  at  some  distance  from  the  inn  door — ^without 
any  hat  or  cap  on  his  head. 

He  pointed  out  the  latter  circumstance  to  the  coachman,  and 
asked  him  who  that  stingy  young  chap  was.  The  other  replied  that 
he  "  supposed  he  was  the  son  of  them  two  Quaker  coves,"  and  that 
they  "  was  all  a  rum  set,  and  not  over  fond  of  parting  with  their 
tin."  This  relationship,  however,  was  denied  by  the  waiter,  who 
argued  that  "  the  young  gent  had  paid  separate,  and  seemed  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  old  'uns."  On  this  the  coachman  consulted 
his  way-bill,  and  found  to  his  surprise  Aiat  only  two  inside  passen- 
gers were  down  upon  it.  His  first  thobght^.was  that  the  Quakers 
were  bent  on  carrying  their  son  with  Them  free  of  charge,  on  the 
pretext  of  his  being  under  the  age  of  pavment.  He  therefore  went 
to  the  door,  and,  touching  his  hat  respectRiHy^\informed  the  elderly 
friend,  on  whom  he  was  resolved  to  fix  the  responsibilities  of  pater- 
nity, that  he  he  had  forgotten  to  pay  the  young  gentleman's  fare, 
and  that,  if  he  was  above  twelve  (as  he  seemed  to  be),  full  price  was 
charged.  The  Quaker  replied,  with  considerable  indignation,  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  lad.  i 

Poor  Charles  sat  trembling  and  blushing  during  this  dialogue, 
and  was  ill  prepared  to  answer  the  coachman's  questions  to  liimself, 
which  immediately  followed,  how  it  was  that  he  hadn't  paid  his 
fare,  and  that  his  name  wasn't  down  upon  the  way-bill.  He  stam- 
mered out  that  he  had  friends  at  Downton  who  would  pay  for  him. 
But  the  coachman  told  him  that  wouldn't  do,  he  must  pay  now  ; 
whereupon  he  could  only  reply  that  be  hadn't  the  money.     "  But 
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how  came  he  travelling  without  money  T'  No  answer.  "  Where 
was  his  hat  ?"  No  answer.  "  Had  he  any  luggage  ?"  Still  no 
answer. 

The  Quakers  now  stated  that  they  had  found  him  in  the  coach 
when  they  got  in  at  Lyngford,  and  the  truth  at  once  flashed  upon 
the  coachman's  mind. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,"  he  exclaimed,  "  the  young  chap  is  a  runaway 
from  Measter  Priggle's  and  has  been  a  cheating  me  out  of  my  fare, 
confound  him  1  So  come  out,  my  fine  fellow,  you  shan't  ride  this 
way  for  nothing  any  longer  ;  and,  what's  more,  I'll  send  you  back 
again  before  you're  three  hours  older,  that  you  may  get  soundly 
flogged,  as  you  deserve  to  be." 

Thus  saying,  he  laid  hold  of  the  luckless  Hampton,  and,  dragging 
him  from  the  coach,  committed  him  to  the  custody  of  the  waiter, 
with  a  charge  that  he  was  to  be  sent  back  by  the  coach  from  Down- 
ton  to  Lyngford,  which  was  to  pass  in  half-an-hour.  He  further 
promised  the  waiter  a  shilling  for  his  trouble,  out  of  the  fee  which 
he  intended  himself  to  demand  from  Mr.  Pringle  on  his  return  to 
Lyngford,  as  a  reward  for  the  recapture  of  his  stray  sheep. 

So  vanished  poor  Charles's  dreams  of  bliss.  He  returned  into 
that  breakfast-room  which  he  had  reluctantly  quitted  but  a  minute 
before  ;  but,  alas,  with  feelings  how  changed  I  No  charms  for  him 
now  in  toast  or  coffee,  chops  or  sausage.  His  appetite  was  gone 
with  his  cheerfulness,  and  the  very  thought  of  food  was  sickening. 
He  lay  gloomily  down  upon  the  hard  horsehair  sofa,  and  pretended 
to  sleep,  that  he  might  avoid  the  necessity  of  speaking  to  the  hate- 
fbl  waiter,  who  was  the  author  of  his  woe. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait,  however,  when  the  notes  of  a  bugle  an« 
nounced  the  arrival  of  the  Downton  and  Lyngford  "  Express."  The 
traveUers  rushed  out,  and  Charles  had  to  endure  the  clatter  of  an- 
other breakfast,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  had  no  share.  He 
had.  also  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  his  own  case  explained  to  the 
coachman  in  the  presence  and  for  the  edification  of  the  other  pas- 
sengers ;  whereupon  he  naturally  became  the  object  of  many  curi- 
ous glances  and  pitying  remarks.  Presently  the  coach  was  ready, 
and  he  was  consigned  to  the  coachman's  care,  and  compelled  to 
mount  the  roof,  hatless  as  he  was,  there  being  no  room  inside.  He 
wag  constrained  by  the  repeated  importunities  of  a  \L\Xid-\i<&^t\/^d^^<^ 
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male  fellow  passenger  to  tie  a  large  woollen  neckerchief  over  his  head» 
lest  he  shoold  catch  cold.  And  in  this  ridicoloos  plight  he  made  his 
triumphal  return  to  Lyngford. 

To  complete  his  misfortunes,  his  scarecrow  aspect  attracted  the 
notice  of  his  schoolfellgws,  who  were  going  out  for  their  mid-daj 
walk  just  as  the  cqach  drove  down  the  main  street.  They  instantly 
recognized  the  unhappy  truant,  and  burst  into  a.  shout  of  derisiTe 
welcome.  Ready  to  faint  with  shame  and  wretchedness,  poor 
Bampton  descended  from  his  lofty  eminence  at  the  very  spot  whence 
he  had  departed  with  such  different  feelings  only  seven  hours  before. 
Be  was  at  once  given  into  the  charge  of  Boots,  who  was  ordered  to 
take  him  back  to  school,  and  who  did  not  release  him  from  his  grasp 
till  he  had  ushered  him  into  the  awful  presence  of  the  incensed 
Pringle. 

The  pedagogue  was  seated  in  the  snug  dining-room,  engaged  in 
pleasing  dalliance  with  a  sweet-bread,  which  was  his  favourite  lunch* 
eon.  On  hearing  from  the  footman  that  Bampton  had  returned  in 
custody,  he  uttered  an  ejaculation  of  thankfulness,  and  ordered  the 
culprit  into  his  study.  There,  after  he  had  finished  his  sweetbread 
and  swallowed  a  second  glass  of  wine,  he  proceeded  to  cross-exam- 
ine his  pupil  as  to  the  mode  of  his  escape.  Charles  confessed  that 
he  had  spent  the  night  in  the  coach,  but  would  give  no  reason  for 
his  flight  except  his  belief  that  he  could  never  be  happy  in  the  school 
again.    This  was  peculiarly  offensive  to  the  master. 

"  What,  sir  1  not  happy  in  my  school  ?  Not  happy  at  Lyngford 
Grammar  School,  sir  ?  I  see  the  corruption  of  your  nature,  sir. 
You  feel  that  you  cannot  be  happy  where  your  faults  are  to  be  cured, 
or.  But  I  trust  to  be  permitted  to  show  you,  sir,  that  you  will 
never  be  happy  till  your  faults  are  cured  ;  and  I  will  try  and  cure 
them.  And  jf  they  aren't  cured,  sir,  you  will  live  to  be  the  disgrace 
of  your  family,  and  to  end  your  days  on  the  gallows,  sir." 

So  sayiog  he  again  dismissed  the  offender  to  the  black-hole,  there 
to  be  carefully  locked  up  till  further  notice. 

On  his  re-entrance  into  his  dismal  prison,  Charles  threw  himself 
on  the  pallet  in  hopeless  self-abandonment.  He  had  done  all  he 
could,  and  all  was  useless.  Fate  was  against  him.  He  was  the 
most  miserable  being  in  the  world.  Presently  his  lamentations  were 
interrupted  by  the  rush  of  his  companions  into  the  school  at  two 
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o'dock.  For  the  next  three  hours  he  enjoyed  the  Bolitnde  of  a 
crowd.  Though  separated  bj  bolts  and  bars  from  his  schoolfellows, 
and  iuYisible  to  them,  he  was  snrromided  bj  the  bosy  ham  of  school, 
and  conld  eren  hear  all  that  was  said  by  the  boys  nearest  his  place 
of  confinement.  His  own  case  was  of  course  discussed  in  the  inter- 
Tals  of  lessons,  and  the  remarks  he  heard  were  neither  complimentr 
ary  nor  consoling. 

He  was  glad  when  school  was  over  and  he  was  left  again  to 
silence.  An  hour  or  two  c^  dreary  moping  passed,  and  then  again 
came  John  and  bread  and  water  ;  but  this  time  John  took  care  to 
lock  and  double-lock  the  door  as  he  retreated.  There  was  no  object 
now  in  delaying  bed-time.  On  the  contrary,  sleep,  the  friend  of  the 
wretched,  was  never  more  welcome  than  to  Charles  that  night. 
Morning,  hateful  morning,  at  last  dispelled  his  slumbers.  Another 
schooltime  came  and  passed,  and  he  was  still  unsummoned  and  un- 
fed, except  with  the  remains  of  his  last  night's  fare.  At  length,  just 
as  he  heard  the  chimes  of  noon  beginning,  the  key  of  his  door  turned 
in  the  lock,  his  cell  was  flung  open,  and  the  junior  usher  led  him 
out  to  an  elevated  platform  which  stood  on  one  side  of  the  school, 
with  a  flogging-block  in  the  centre  ;  for  at  Lyngford  the  old  and 
barbarous  custom  of  pabli<^ogging  was  still  retained  at  the  period 
of  our  story. 

Charles  was  desired  to  stand  up  and  listen  to  his  sentence.  Mr. 
Pringle  then  addressed  the  school,  beginning  by  expressing  his  re- 
gret at  the  necessity  of  detaining  them  for  a  few  minutes  from  their 
recreations  to  witness  the  deserved,  though  painful,  infliction  of  the 
utmost  severity  of  scholastic  law  upon  the  offender  before  them.  He 
bade  them  remember,  however,  that  such  severity  was  the  truest 
mercy,  both  to  the  guilty  person  himself  (by  ministering  to  his  re- 
formation) and  to  the  society  which  he  had  offended  (by  illustrating 
and  exemplifying  the  consequences  of  guilt).  He  proceeded  to  de- 
scribe the  heinous  crimes  of  Bampton,  with  all  their  aggravating 
drcumstances,  and  finally  he  produced  the  rod,  a  weapon  of  really 
formidable  character,  made  according  to  a  traditional  pattern  which 
had  remained  in  use  at  Lyngford  ever  since  the  days  of  good  King 
Edward,  the  founder  of  the  school. 

The  ordinary  punishment  inflicted  was  limited  to  six  strokes  with 
this  time-honoured  instrument,  which  was  a  dose  of  aom^  ^TV[i\e|^^<(i^  > 
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considering  that  the  blood  was  drawn  at  every  stroke.  But  in  the 
present  instance  twelve  strokes  were  deemed  to  bear  a  more  fitting 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  ofifence  ;  and  they  were  all  de- 
liberately inflicted,  with  an  interval  of  half-a-minute  between  every 
two  to  give  additional  time  for  reflection.  Charles  rose  from  the 
block  writhing  with  pain  and  shame.  It  was  a  relief  to  him  that  he 
was  remanded  to  the  black-hole,  where  he  was  to  remain  for  two 
days  longer  in  solitary  confinement.  The  boys  were  dismissed  to 
their  amusements,  and,  after  the  rush  of  steps  had  died  away,  the 
schoolroom  was  left  to  solitude  and  silence.  Once  more  Charles 
threw  himself  upon  his  bed,  drew  his  mother's  last  letter  from  his 
bosom,  where  he  had  placed  it  before  his  punishment  began,  and 
covered  it  with  his  kisses  and  his  tears  till  he  could  sob  no  longer. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THE  TRUANT. 

Ths  bedroom  in  which  Charles  slept  at  Lyngford  was  a  long  and 
lofty  apartment  in  the  older  portion  of  the  school  baildings.  It  was 
lighted  by  two  large  windows,  one  at  each  end,  so  that  in  the  day- 
time or  on  moonlight  nights  it  looked  bright  and  cheerfhl.  It  con- 
tained ten  beds,  five  along  each  wall,  ranged  opposite  to  each 
other.  The  bedsteads  were  of  iron,  without  cnrtains,  and  furnished 
with  the  hardest  of  mattresses  ;  but  this  mattered  little  to  the 
occupants,  for  the  sleep  of  boyhood  is  as  sound  upon  a  board  as  on 
a  feather-bed.  The  room  was  healthy  and  well  aired  ;  indeed,  it 
was  too  airy  for  the  taste  of  its  occupants,  inasmuch  as  a  ventilator 
was  fixed  in  each  window,  which  reduced  the  temperature  to  zero  in 
frosty  nights  ;  so  that  the  whirring  of  these  machines  was  then 
usually  stopped  by  stuffing  them  with  shirts  or  stockings. 

To  this  apartment  the  boys  were  compelled  to  retire  at  nine 
o'clock  in  winter  and  ten  in  summer.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  was 
allowed  for  undressing,  after  which  John  took  away  the  candle,  and 
tiie  boys  were  (in  theory)  left  to  darkness  and  repose.  But  the 
practice  by  no  means  corresponded  to  this  theory.  The  bigeer  boys 
were  all  provided  with  tapers  and  lucifer  matches,  and  no  sooner 
had  John  disappeared  than  two  or  three  of  these  were  lighted  and 
the  amusements  of  the  evening  began.  These  were  varied  in  char- 
acter, consisting  sometimes  of  bolstering-matches,  sometimes  of 
card-playing,  occasionally  of  reading  aloud  some  novel  of  the  looser 
kind,  such  as  "  Tom  Jones,**  or  "  Roderick  Random  ;"  and  when 
these  grew  tedious,  the  bullying  of  the  smaller  boys  was  a  never- 
failing  resource. 

On  Saturday  night  there  was  a  bedroom  feast,  the  matet\^\e^  ^ 
which  had  been  provided  from  the  pastrycook's,  ot  t\i^  ^q\£lV(\% 
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tayera,  which  sorreptitionsly  supplied  the  commissariat  with  watery 
pmich  and  diluted  shrub.  These  amusements,  it  should  be  observed, 
were  strictly  confined  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  room,  consisting  of 
the  five  senior  fellows,  whose  ages  ranged  from  sixteen  to  fourteen. 
Armstrong  was,  by  virtue  of  his  place  in  the  school,  the  captain  of 
the  room,  though  not  the  eldest  in  it.  Moreover,  his  bodily  strength 
was  above  his  age,  so  that,  although  only  fifteen,  he  was  a  match 
for  the  biggest  of  his  room-mates  ;  and  his  energetic  character  and 
force  of  will  made  him  really,  as  well  as  nominally,  the  leader  of  the 
room. 

Bampton  was  the  eldest,  though  perhaps  not  the  strongest,  of  the 
five  juniors  of  the  apartment.  At  first  he  had  been  a  good  deal 
bullied,  but  about  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival  a  new-comer  had  ap- 
peared, who  relieved  him  from  the  severity  of  the  pressure,  being 
still  better  adapted  than  himself  to  make  sport  for  the  Philistines. 

The  new  victim  was  one  Joseph  Sapper,  a  boy  of  weak  health 
and  spirits,  but  strong  in  character  and  principle,  and  possessed  of 
that  passive  endurance  which  qualifies  men  for  martyrdom.  He  had 
been  carefully  brought  up  by  religious  parents,  and  had  not  merely 
caught  their  phrases,  but  received  the  spirit  of  their  religion  into  his 
inmost  heart.  He  belonged,  indeed,  to  that  rarest  class  of  souls 
which  are  endowed  almost  from  their  birth  with  a  precocious  spirit- 
uality ;  and  in  his  case  the  first  impressions  were  never  effaced,  but 
only  deepened  by  added  years. 

At  school  he  gave  a  literal  obedience  to  the  Gospel  precept  of 
non-resistance,  and  nothing  would  induce  him  to  return  a  blow  or  an 
evil  word.  The  nearest  af^roach  to  defiance  which  was  ever  ex- 
torted from  him  was  when,  in  reply  to  a  threat  of  Armstrong's  as  to 
the  punishment  he  would  get  if  he  did  not  give  up  ''  that  Methodis- 
tical  trick  of  kneeling  down  to  his  prayers,"  he  replied,  "  I  fear 
God,  and  I  don't  fear  you." 

Eventually  his  genuine  religion  won  that  respect  which  genuine 
religion  will  always  command  in  the  long  run.  And  this  respect  wa« 
fixed  for  ever,  before  he  had  been  two  years  at  school,  by  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  him  of  proving  that  his  non-resistance  was  not  the 
fruit  of  cowardice,  when  he  nearly  sacrificed  his  life  in  saving  that 
of  a  drowning  school-fellow.  But  at  first  he  was,  of  course,  the 
butt  of  the  school ;  for  singularity,  always  the  most  dangerous  of 
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crimes  in  a  republic,  is  no  wliere  more  obnoxious  than  in  the  com- 
monweaJth  of  school. 

Sapper  bore  the  pcrsocution  inflicted  on  him  with  patient  firm- 
ness ;  and  he  had  no  little  to  bear,  especially  from  his  room-fellows, 
who  were  incited  by  the  precepts  and  examples  of  their  captain  ;  for 
Armstrong's  was  one  of  those  natures  to  which  the  giving  of  pain  is 
a  positive  pleasure.  When  a  younger  boy,  he  had  been  the  most 
cruel  catrklller  in  the  school ;  his  favourite  method  being  to  tie  his 
feline  victim  to  a  stake,  and  then,  having  collected  a  suflScient  num- 
ber of  lioys  to  share  in  the  diabolical  amusement,  to  stone  the 
wretched  animal  to  death.  Now  that  he  was  head  of  a  room,  the 
tormenting  of  boys  gave  a  wider  scope  to  his  talents  and  a  human 
interest  to  his  sport. 

In  order  to  subdue  the  obstinacy  of  Sapper's  "  Methodism,"  he 
subjected  him  to  an  ordeal  worthy  of  the  Inquisition.  At  first  the 
other  boys  enjoyed  the  fun  of  this — the  quaintncss  of  Shipper's 
speeches  and  remonstrances  giving  an  unusual  zest  to  his  perse- 
cution. But  for  the  last  month  this  martyrdom  had  been  almost 
onintermpteily  and  the  perpetrators  were  beginning  to  weary  of 
their  amusement,  and  to  desire  a  little  variety,  when  the  affair  of 
Green  and  Hampton  occurred.  This  gave  them  just  what  they 
wanted.  They  were  not  only  furmshed  with  a  new  victim,  but  there 
was  a  peculiar  relish  in  destroying  him;  from  the  feeling  that  his 
punishment  was  an  act  of  moral  justice,  so  that  both  duty  and 
pleasure  were  united. 

Accordingly  the  ingenuity  of  Armstrong  was  racked  to  devise 
new  modes  of  torture.  Charles  was  flogged  with  brambles  till  he 
bled  ;  he  was  hong  up  by  the  thumbs  ;  he  was  forced  to  sleep  in  a 
bed  filled  with  nettles  and  thistles ;  he  was  made  to  eat  tallow- 
candles,  and  to  wash  them  down  with  dirty  water  from  the  basins. 
One  favourite  entertainment  was  to  set  him  and  Sapper  side  by  side 
upon  a  bed  and  force  them  each  to  smoke  a  cigar.  As  they  had 
neither  of  them  ever  smoked  before,  of  course  this  made  them  very 
sick.  They  were  then  ordered  to  represent  coffee-house  politicians, 
discussing  the  affairs  of  the  nation  over  their  cigars,  and  to  stimu- 
late their  ingenuity  they  were  branded  on  the  cheeks  with  the  red- 
hot  end  of  the  cigar  from  time  to  time. 

On  other  occasions  Bampton  was  stripped  naked,  QAidLlotci^V^ 
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dance  a  hornpipe  round  the  bedroom,  while  all  the  other  boys  were 
compelled  to  "  flick  "  him  with  their  towels  as  he  passed.  Sapper 
always  incurred  a  licking  for  refusing  to  take  his  turn  in  this  game, 
and  more  particularly  on  the  first  night,  when  he  said  (in  a  senten- 
tious manner),  that  he  "  would  rather  be  a  victim  than  an  execu- 
tioner." 

Occasionally  Charles  would  be  permitted  to  go  to  bed  without 
persecution,  and  would  fall  asleep  in  the  fond  hope  that  the  miseries 
of  the  day  were  over.  But  the  peaceful  sweetness  of  his  first  slum- 
bers was  broken  by  horrible  dreams  ;  he  would  fancy  himself  on  the 
rack,  or  at  the  stake,  or  even  in  hell  itself,  under  the  manipulation 
of  Dominican  fiends.  Waking  in  agony,  he  would  find  his  agitation 
was  the  fruit  of  no  visionary  pangs,  for  he  was  undergoing  the  pro- 
cess of  "  toeing,"  which  consists  in  fastening  a  string  round  one  of 
the  minor  digits  of  the  sleeper's  foot,  and  then  pulling  at  it  with  all 
the  force  of  two  or  three  pairs  of  arms,  till  he  is  dragged  out  of 
bed.     ' 

At  length,  after  a  fortnight  of  this  discii^ne,  Armstrong  called 
Charles  to  hun  one  day  in  the  playground,  and  told  him  that  he 
might  purchase  a  respite  from  persecution,  if  he  chose  to  *'  come 
down  "  liberally  for  the  bedroom  feasts. 

"  I  know,"  he  said,  "  that  you  have  lots  of  tin,  and  if  you  like  to 
fork  out,  I  will  persuade  the  other  fellows  in  the  room  to  let  you 
alone." 

Charles  said  he  would  gladly  agree  to  the  terms,  but  that  he  had 
spent  all  lus  money. 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  the  other,    "  you  can  write  home  for 
more." 

Charles  explained  that  his  guardian  had  given  him  £5  for  the  half- 
year,  and  had  made  his  mother  promise  not  to  send  him  a  further 
supply,  thinking  that  sum  ample  for  his  age. 

Armstrong  hereupon  suggested  that,  though  this  might  preclude 
his  mother  from  giving  him  more  pocket-money,  it  would  not  prevent 
her  from  sending  the  necessary  school  subscriptions  required  from 
him,  as,  for  instance,  his  quota  to  the  cricket  club,  the  fives'  club, 
the  football  club,  Ac. 

Charles  remarked  that  he  had  never  heard  of  these  clubs  ;  to  which 
Armstrong  replied — 
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"  I  suppose  not,  nor  your  mother  either  ;  but  that's  just  the  rea- 
son for  not  telling  her.  She  won't  know  what  the  school  requires. 
And  ril  give  you  the  names  of  as  many  non-existent  clabs  as  will  suf- 
fice to  extract  the  tin  we  want." 

Charles  at  first  declared  that  he  could  not  deceive  his  mother  in 
that  way ;  but  at  last  he  suffered  himself  to  be  convinced  by  the 
argument  with  which  his  persecutor  summed  np  his  exhortation  as 
he  turned  away,  viz.,  "  That  his  mother  would  probably  rather  send 
few  more  tips  than  suffer  him  to  lead  the  dog's  life  he  would  have 
of  it  if  the  tm  were  not  forked  out." 

Excusing  himself  to  his  conscience  by  this  plausible  consideration, 
he  wrote  the  desired  letter,  begging  his  mother  to  send  him  ten  shil- 
lings, which  was  required  from  every  boy  in  his  class  for  the  cricket 
dub.  In  a  few  days  the  money  came,  and  furnished  the  means  for  a 
supper  of  unusual  splendour  in  bedroom  No.  2,  including  a  lobster 
and  some  mmce  pies,  the  latter  of  which  were  heated  by  an  ingenious 
contrivance,  upon  a  tin  plate,  suspended  over  the  flame  of  six  tapers. 
Charles  was  not  invited  to  partake  of  these  delicacies,  but  he  had 
the  comfort  of  sleeping  undisturbed  while  they  were  discussed,  and 
for  a  week  afterwards.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time  his  tyrant  had 
a  new  demand  upon  him  with  the  same  result.  On  this  occasion  the 
subscription  was  demanded  for  a  "  football  association  ;"  and 
Charles's  heart  smote  him  when  the  desired  ten  shillings  came  again 
by  return  post,  accompanied  by  an  affectionate  and  confiding  letter 
from  his  mother. 

Another  week  passed,  and  once  more  the  screw  was  put  on  by 
Armstrong,  and  yielded  to  by  Charles.  It  happened  when  the  epis- 
tle containing  this  third  demand  reached  Penry,  uncle  Henry  was 
paying  one  of  his  flying  visits  to  his  sister-in-law,  who  was  making 
breakfast  for  him  when  the  post  arrived.  She  broke  open  her  dar- 
ling's letter,  and  when  she  had  read,  exclaimed,  unsuspectingly — 

"  Well,  this  is  quite  an  expensive  time  of  year  at  Lyngford,  I 
declare.  Why,  this  is  third  subscription  poor  Charles  h&s  had  to 
pay  within  the  month,  and  this  time  it  is  for  a  school  reading-room. 
I  really  think  that  Mr.  Pringle  ought  to  supply  the  school  with  that, 
if  it  is  wanting. 

Her  brother  asked  to  look  at  the  letter,  and  then  cross-examined 
her  as  to  the  two  previous  demands.    He  looked  suspicious,  and  at 
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fawt  obKired  thmt  ht  hoped  it  wms  mil  rigbt,  hot  diat  he  ooold  not 
h^  (tmmg  that  Master  Cbmri^j  w&«  fleecing  hh  wamtna  aoder  false 
pfelences.  It  was  hizhlj  impn>bable  that  thirtr  shilling^  should  be 
required  from  a  boj  so  low  in  the  school  within  90  short  a  time  ; 
besides,  if  the  subscriptions  were  demanded,  how  came  thev  not  to 
be  aiked  for  at  the  b^inning  of  the  half-rear  ?  and  how  nnlikely 
that  a  sobscription  to  the  cricket  dab  shoold  be  wanted  jnst  when 
the  cricketing  season  for  the  year  was  over. 

Mrs.  Bampton  kept  interposing  deprecatorr  remarks,  expressions 
of  confidence  in  her  boj's  hoDOor  and  Teracity,  assererations  that  she 
had  nerer  known  him  tell  a  lie,  kc.,  kc.  Bot  the  barrister  was 
nnmoTcd  by  the  maternal  eloquence.  He  said  that  he  should  write 
at  once  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

"Oh  no  I  Oh  I  he  would  not  be  so  cruel.  He  would  not  take 
adTantage  of  the  confidence  she  had  shown  him.  How  she  wished 
she  had  said  nothing  about  it.''  In  Tain.  He  said  he  felt  it  a  dotj, 
as  the  boj's  guardian,  to  ascertain.  That,  if  he  had  been  guilty  of 
deceit,  it  might  be  the  saving  of  him  to  be  punished  for  it.  At  the 
same  time  he  promised  to  find  out  the  truth  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
appear  to  be  casting  any  suspicion  on  Charles's  integrity  until  he 
should  be  proved  a  liar. 

At  this  disgusting  word,  Mrs.  Bampton  burst  into  tears,  and, 
exclaiming  that  her  brother-in-law  would  never  have  used  it 
had  he  known  a  mother's  feelings,  she  left  the  room.  Whereupon 
the  Recorder  sat  down  at  the  writing-dest,  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  a  friend  of  his,  who  had  a  son  in  the  same  form  with  Charies 
at  school,  begging  to  know  whether  any  (an^,  if  any,  what)  sub- 
scriptions were  required  from  his  son  to  the  clubs  and  associations 
mentioned  by  Charles,  which  he  specified.  He  knew  his  friend  to  be 
a  poor  man,  and  he  was  certain,  therefore,  that  he  would  not  supply 
his  son  with  pocket-money  enough  to  pay  such  subscriptions  ;  and, 
consequently,  that  if  the  subscriptions  were  paid  at  all,  it  must 
be  with  the  father's  cognizance.  By  return  of  post  Mr.  Bampton 
received  his  friend's  reply,  assuring  him  that  no  such  payments  were 
required  f^om  his  son,  who  had  only  an  allowance  of  sispence 
a-weok,  and  ten  shillings  at  the  beginning  of  the  half-year. 

Uncle  Henry  immediately  wrote  two  letters  to  Lyngford.  One 
to  Mr.  Pringle,  explaining  his  nephew's  fault,  and  begging  that  he 
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might  be  seTerelj  flogged  ;  tbe  other  to  Charles  hunself,  contaming 
a  coQtemptaoas  reprimand  for  his  meanness,  and  telling  him  that  his 
schoolmaster  was  informed  of  it  by  the  same  post  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  enclosing  him  the  half-sovereign  he  had  asked  for,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  able  to  pay  the  disgracefal  debts  which  the  writer  sup- 
posed him  to  have  contracted.  Not  till  after  the  post  had  gone  out 
conveying  these  despatches  to  their  destination  did  Mr.  Henry  Bamp- 
ton  communicate  the  result  of  his  investigations  to  his  sister-in-law. 
For  he  wisely  thought  that  if  she  knew  what  he  had  written  before 
post-time,  she  would  not  only  have  tried  to  move  him  from  his  pur- 
pose by  troublesome  expostulations,  but  would  also  have  written  to 
Lyngford  to  soften  the  effect  of  his  epistle. 

Meanwhile  Bampton  had  been  both  surprised  and  alarmed  by  the 
silence  with  which  his  last  communication  had  been  met.  Three 
days  had  passed  since  he  ought  to  have  got  an  answer,  and  Arm- 
strong was  beginning  to  threaten.  Sapper,  to  whom  Charles  had 
confided  his  uneasiness,  earnestly  entreated  him  to  write  home  and 
confess  his  falsehood.  Charles  longed  to  take  his  advice,  but  he 
could  not  resolve  upon  a  step  so  humiliating  and  painful.  He  had 
previouBly  been  urged  by  Sapper  to  complain  to  the  master  of  the 
persecution  he  underwent  ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  such  a  complaint 
would  have  violated  the  rules  of  school  honour,  and,  secondly,  it 
would  probably  have  been  disregarded  by  the  head-master,  with 
whom  Armstrong  was  a  special  favourite.  Indeed,  the  success  of 
Pringle  was  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  patronage  of  Armstrong's 
father,  who  was  a  popular  preacher  of  great  influence  among  his 
party. 

The  post-time  of  the  fourth  day  was  now  arrived.  The  boys  were 
just  seated  at  breakfast,  and  John  was  making  his  usual  deliberate 
circuit  round  the  long  table  with  the  letter-basket  in  his  hand.  For 
a  moment  Charles  thought  he  had  passed  him — but  no,  he  turned 
again,  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  handed  him  a  letter.  Charles 
started  and  turned  pale  on  seeing  the  direction.  It  was  not  in  his 
mother's  delicate  and  sinuous  penmanship,  but  in  the  firm  black 
strokes  of  his  uncle.  He  opened  it,  and  cast  a  hurried  glance  over 
its  contents,  then  thrust  it  into  lus  pocket  and  rushed  out  of  the 
room,  on  pretence  that  his  nose  was  bleeding.  His  absence  was  not 
DOtioed,  for  Armstrong,  who  would  naturally  haye  been  on  the  look- 
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out  for  his  letter,  happened  to  be  reading  one  of  his  own,  and  the 
rest  were  too  busy  about  their  breakfast  to  observe  Bampton's  agi- 
tated exit. 

Soon  afterwards  the  bell  rang,  and  they  all  assembled  as  usual  in 
the  schoolroom.  No  sooner  were  they  settled  in  their  places  than 
Mr.  Pringle's  voice  resounded  through  the  hall.  "  Hampton,  stand 
out  for  punishment,''  were  his  words  ;  but  no  Bampton  appeared, 
and  there  was  no  reply.  The  command  was  repeated,  and  then  the 
head  boy  of  Bampton's  form,  after  looking  round,  stated  that  he 
was  absent.  An  usher  was  immediately  sent  to  the  playground  and 
bedrooms  to  look  for  him,  but  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  the 
report  that  he  was  not  anywhere  to  be  found. 

Then  Mr.  Pringle's  wrath  found  vent  in  words.  Addressing  the 
school,  he  said  that  no  doubt  Bampton  had  learnt  the  detection  of 
his  grievous  offence,  and  had  once  more  attempted  to  run  away  as 
he  had  done  before.  "  Observe,"  he  added,  "  the  consequence  of 
yielding  to  a  rebellious  spirit.  This  bad  boy  told  me,  when  I  exam- 
ined him  as  to  his  motives  for  absconding  a  month  ago,  that  he  felt 
he  could  never  be  happy  at  Lyngford  School.  He  shrank  from 
bearing  the  punishment  which  his  fault  had  drawn  upon  him.  I 
told  him  at  the  time  that,  with  such  feelings,  he  must  inevitably  go 
on  from  bad  to  worse,  till  he  became  a  disgrace  to  his  family  and  to 
the  school ;  and  how  soon  have  my  words  been  verified  by  the . 
event.  I  have  this  morning  received  a  letter  from  his  guardian, 
informmg  me  that  Bampton  has  been  detected  in  endeavouring  to 
extort  money  from  his  own  mother  by  false  pretences.  Yes,  boys, 
he  has  acted  as  a  swindler  and  a  liar,  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  he 
has  traduced  the  character  of  Lyngford  School,  by  falsely  represent- 
ing that  large  subscriptions  were  extorted  from  all  you  boys  for  all 
sorts  of  objects,  none  of  which  had  any  foundation  in  fact.  And 
now  he  has  had  the  cowardly  meanness  to  abscond  a  second  time, 
notwithstanding  the  warning  he  so  lately  received  of  the  utter  use- 
lessness  of  such  an  attempt." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Pringle  sat  down,  and  was  calling  up  the  sixth 
form  to  their  lesson,  when  Sapper  approached  the  magisterial  throne, 
and  begged  permission  to  speak.  Leave  being  granted,  though  in 
a  stern  and  ungracious  manner.  Sapper  said  that  his  conscience 
obliged  him  to  tell  about  Bampton  before  he  was  punished.     He 
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could  not  feel  it  right  to  see  him  flogged  without  speaking  out. 
He  doubted  whether  he  ought  to  have  gone  on  for  so  long  saying 
nothing  of  the  bullying  in  the  bedroom  ;  but  he  did  not  like  being 
a  tell-tale,  and  he  would  rather  bear  his  own  burden  than  complain, 
if  it  only  concerned  himself.  But  now,  when  Bampton  was  to  be 
publicly  punished  as  a  swindler  and  liar,  he  must  no  longer  keep 
silence.  He  then  gave  a  short  and  clear  account  of  the  way  in 
which  Bampton  had  been  compelled  by  Armstrong's  threats  to  com- 
mit the  offence  of  which  he  was  now  charged. 

Had  Sapper  begun  his  story  by  attacking  Armstrong,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  Mr.  Pringle  might  have  silenced  him,  and  refused  to  hear 
more  ;  but,  as  it  was,  he  had  got  so  far  into  the  details  before  Arm- 
strong's name  was  mentioned,  that  the  master  did  not  see  exactly 
how  he  could  stop  him,  especially  as  the  sixth  form  was  now  assem- 
bled round  the  desk,  and  had  heard  Sapper's  pigeliminary  statement. 
The  story  was  therefore  listened  to  throughout,  though  not  without 
some  snubbing  cross-examination.  When  it  was  concluded,  the 
head-master  said  that  he  could  not  decide  upon  a  grave  accusation 
of  this  nature  upon  an  ex  parte  statement ;  but  that  he  must  exam- 
ine the  other  boys  who  slept  in  the  same  bedroom,  which  he  should 
do  at  noon,  when  school  was  oyer.  Meanwhile,  Bampton  must  be 
looked  for,  and  brought  in  to  be  confronted  with  the  rest.  Sapper 
was  ordered  back  to  his  place,  with  a  threat  of  the  severest  punish- 
ment if  he  should  be  found  guilty  of  the  least  exaggeration  or  uiao- 
curacy. 

In  the  interim,  John  and  his  subordinates,  consisting  of  the  school 
porter  and  the  junior  boot^cleaner,  were  despatched  in  all  directions 
to  arrest  the  steps  of  the  fugiiiye.  They  inquired  in  yain  at  the  two 
coach-ofiBces  in  Lyngford,  nor  could  they  find  any  one  who  had  met 
a  boy  answering  the  description  they  gave.  John  was  then  ordered 
to  take  his  master's  horse  and  ride  briskly  along  the  three  great 
roads  which  diyerged  from  Lyngford,  and  not  to  omit  a  rapid  recon- 
naissance of  the  adjoining  lanes.  He  had  consumed  nearly  two 
hours  in  this  way,  and  was  returning  unsuccessful,  when  he  was  met 
by  the  porter,  whose  face  of  horror  showed  that  something  important 
had  occurred.  He  held  up  a  hat  for  John's  inspection,  which  was 
marked  (as  the  footman  saw  at  once)  with  the  name  of  ''  C.  Bamp- 
ton.'' 
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"  What !  youVc  catched  'un,  then  ?"  said  John,  with  a  crest- 
fallen air  ;  for  Pringle  had  promised  a  reward  of  half-arcrown  for 
the  arrest  of  the  troant. 

"  Not  I,"  rejoined  the  other,  "  nor  no  one  else  will  nerer  catch 
the  poor  young  gent,  alive,  it's  my  thinking." 

"  Why,  then,  where  did  yon  find  his  hat  ?" 

"  On  the  border  of  the  river  yonder,  by  the  gas  works,  just  above 
the  look.  Measter  had  sent  me  an  errand  to  the  gas  works,  so  I 
went  tliat  way  for  short ;  and,  law  bless  me  1  what  should  I  see  but 
a  new  hat,  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  water,  close  to  the  brink.  So 
I  stooped  over  and  picked  'un  out,  not  thinking  of  nothing.  But 
when  so  be  as  I  sec'd  the  big  C  and  B  upon  the  lining,  I  felt  queer 
like  ;  so  I  made  shift  to  spell  out  the  whull  name,  and  then  I  knew 
how  it  was." 

The  sensation  excited  in  the  school  by  this  discovery  may  be  easily 
imagined.  The  porter  came  into  the  schoolroom,  with  the  hat  in  his 
hand,  just  before  twelve  o'clock.  The  other  boys  belonging  to  bed- 
room No.  2  had  just  been  called  to  the  master's  desk  to  be  confronted 
with  Sapper.  All  but  Armstrong  showed  signs  of  horror  when  they 
heard  the  porter's  story,  and  especially  when  Sapper  sobbed  out 
"  That's  just  what  he  said  he  should  do,  poor  fellow  !  It  was  only 
yesterday  he  told  me  he  wished  he  was  dead,  and  that  he  thought 
he  should  throw  himself  into  the  river." 

John  now  came  in  from  the  dining-hall,  bringing  an  open  letter  in 
his  hand,  directed  to  Bampton.  On  examination,  Mr.  Pringle  found 
that  it  was  the  letter  from  Charles's  uncle,  which  he  must  have 
dropped  in  his  hurry  when  he  left  the  breakfast  table.  Its  contents 
supplied  a  motive  for  the  fearful  deed  of  which  the  porter's  discovery 
gave  evidence. 

Mr.  Pringle  (to  do  him  justice)  felt  real  grief,  not  merely  for  the 
injury  which  such  a  tragedy  must  do  his  school,  but  on  more  disin- 
terested grounds  of  charity  and  pity.  He  could  not  help  perceiving 
that  he  was  himself  partly  to  blame  for  suffering  the  opportunity  for 
such  oppression  to  exist  in  the  school  under  his  care,  and  he  resolved 
that  in  future  a  more  vigilant  superintendence  should  be  exercised 
over  the  bedrooms. 

The  truth  of  Sapper's  story  was  now  not  denied  by  any  of  the 
parties  concerned.     Armstrong,  indeed,  made  a  faint  attempt  to  say 
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that  the  charge  against  him  rested  on  mere  hearsay  eyidence,  bnt 
the  confession  of  his  accomplices  instantly  cat  away  this  ground  of 
cavil.  His  guilt  was  so  clearly  proved,  and  of  so  aggravated  a 
nature,  that,  considering  his  age  and  standing,  no  punishment  but 
expulsion  was  admissible. 

Mr.  Pringle  deeply  regretted  this,  as  he  feared  the  vindictive  tem- 
per of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  well  knew  the  exasperation 
which  the  parent  would  feel  at  the  disgrace  of  his  cleverest  son. 
Yet,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  not  possible  to  hesitate. 
Sentence  of  expulsion  was  accordingly  pronounced,  and  Armstrong, 
under  the  custody  of  the  school  porter,  was  at  once  sent  off.  The 
chaise  in  which  he  waj  conveyed  arrived  that  night  at  the  suburban 
residence  of  his  father,  just  as  that  gentleman  was  entertaining 
a  select  circle  of  his  admirers  at  a  tea  party  ;  and  it  may  be  imagined 
that  tiie  unexpected  entrance  of  young  Armstrong  in  custody  created 
some  confusion  to  the  host,  and  caused  some  scandal  among  the 
guests. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that,  as  soon  as  the  discovery  of  Hampton's 
hat  was  announced  to  the  master,  no  time  was  lost  in  taking  the 
necessary  measures  for  dragging  the  river.  But,  in  spite  of  a  very 
careful  and  long  continued  search,  the  body  could  not  be  found. 
The  spot  where  the  hat  had  been  discovered  was  just  above  a  lock  ; 
for  the  L>i}g  at  this  point  required  the  appliances  of  a  canal  to  make 
it  navigable.  Through  this  lock  barges  were  continually  passing, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  the  body,  having  sunk  close  to  the  flood- 
gates, had  been  sucked  under  when  they  were  opened,  and  had  been 
carried  down  the  stream  of  the  river  below.  A  little  further  down 
there  was  a  hole  too  deep  for  dragging,  and  here  it  seemed  most 
probable  that  poor  Charles  had  found  his  final  resting  place. 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  conclusion  at  which  his  uncle  arrived  about 
a  week  after,  at  the  close  of  a  careful  investigation  which  he  made 
upon  the  spot ;  for  he  had  hurried  to  Lyngford  upon  the  intelligence 
of  Charles's  disappearance,  and  had  at  first  refused  to  acquiesce  in 
the  hypothesis  of  his  suicide.  He  had  ascertained,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  names  of  all  the  barges  that  had  passed  Lyngford  on  the  day  of 
his  disappearance,  and  had  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  of  the  barge- 
men employed  upon  them.  But  no  one  had  seen  anything  of  the 
missing  boy.     And  at  last,  when  day  after  day  passed  without  infor- 
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mation  of  him,  Mr.  Bampton  was  compelled  to  assent  to  the  popular 
belief.  He  left  LjDgford  in  deep  affliction,  for  although  he  coold 
not  reasonably  blame  himself  for  the  terrible  accident  which  had 
occurred,  yet  it  is  impossible  even  for  the  firmest  of  mankind  not  to 
suffer  his  self-jndgment  to  be  influenced  by  results  which  may  have 
followed  upon  Ms  acts ;  and  the  uncle  felt  that  in  this  instance  the 
consequence  of  his  well-meant  interference  had  been  the  destruction 
of  his  nephew. 

Thus  Mr.  Bampton  abandoned  his  ineffectual  researches  with 
a  feeling  akin  to  self-reproach — ^nay,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Bampton,  he 
expressed  this  feeling,  or  something  so  like  it,  that  when  the  truth 
afterwards  came  out  he  could  neyer  bear  to  rcjpember  the  terms  in 
which  he  had  written,  or  the  degree  in  which  he  had  been  outwitted. 
For,  after  all,  Charles  was  no  suicide,  but  only  a  truant. 

On  the  receipt  of  his  uncle's  terrible  letter,  he  had  escaped  out  of 
the  school  dining-hall,  and  had  succeeded  in  gaining  his  bedroom 
uudiscoTered.  There  he  had  seized  upon  his  hat,  and  rushed  down 
again  through  the  empty  schoolroom  to  the  playground.  This  was 
a  large,  square  piece  of  ground,  surrounded  by  houses,  except  on  one 
side,  where  it  was  bounded  by  railings,  considered  high  enough  to 
keep  in  the  boys.  There  was  a  comer,  however,  where  notches  had 
been  secretly  made,  by  the  help  of  which  an  enterprising  climber  like 
Charles  could  easily  get  over  the  palisade. 

The  others  being  still  at  breakfast,  the  play-ground  was  empty,  «> 
that  Charles  crossed  the  barrier  unobserred.  An  unfrequented  lane 
led  from  this  point  to  the  river  ;  and  down  this  Charles  ran,  without 
stopping  to  think  of  further  proceedings,  for  hitherto  his  escape  had 
been  a  mere  matter  of  instinctive  impulse.  But  the  river  stopped 
his  further  progress  in  this  direction,  and  he  was  just  about  to  make 
for  a  bridge  which  led  to  a  pathway  through  the  fields,  where  he 
thought  he  might  hide  himself,  when  he  descried  a  barge  turning  the 
comer  of  the  nearest  reach  of  the  river,  and  approaching  him. 

He  ran  towards  it,  and,  offering  the  bargeman  a  shilling,  begged 
for  a  ride  as  far  as  Mudcote,  a  village  about  seven  miles  distant. 
The  man  willingly  assenting,  Charles  jumped  on  board,  and 
ensconced  himself  in  the  little  cabin  ;  but  before  he  reached  the 
barge,  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  place  his  hat  in  the  water, 
floating  close  to  the  bank,  among  some  water-lilies,  whose  broad 
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leares  would  secure  it  from  displacement.  He  had  a  Scotch  cap  in 
his  pocket,  which  he  donned  before  accosting  the  boatman,  remem- 
bering the  melancholy  consequences  of  his  bare-headed  condition  in 
his  last  attempt  at  flight. 

In  the  cabin  of  the  barge  Charles  lay  snnglj  hidden  for  the  next 
two  hours,  till  the  boat  that  bore  Caesar  and  his  fortunes  arriyed  at 
Mudcote.  There  the  bargee  halted,  and  summoned  his  passenger  to 
disembark.  But  Charles  was  well  aware  of  the  search  that  would 
be  made  for  him  ;  and,  observing  the  good-natured  countenance  of 
the  navigator,  he  decided  that  it  would  be  safer  to  trust  him  with 
his  whole  secret,  than  to  risk  the  chances  of  detection  by  leaving  the 
boat.  Accordingly,  he  described  to  him,  with  many  pathetic  adju- 
rations, his  miserable  condition  ;  and  added  that  he  was  determined 
to  drown  himself  rather  than  submit  to  capture. 

The  bargeman  was  a  kind-hearted  soul,  and  had  an  only  child,  of 
the  same  age  and  stature  as  Charles — a  circumstance  which  inclined 
him  to  lend  a  more  favourable  ear  to  his  tale.  He  was  soon  per- 
suaded to  promise  secresy,  and  to  carry  his  passenger  as  far  as  he 
should  think  fit  to  go  along  the  canal,  which  left  the  river  Lyng  at 
Mudcote,  and,  after  traversing  the  breadth  of  England  for  about  a 
hundred  miles,  had  its  terminus  at  Birmingham. 

Charles  asked  how  long  the  barge  would  take  to  reach  the  last- 
named  town,  and  was  told  that  the  journey  would  be  accomplished 
in  three  days.  The  direction  was  exactly  that  in  which  he  wished 
to  go,  and  the  mode  of  travelling  was  the  most  secret  and  secure 
which  he  could  adopt.  For  a  shilling  a-day  the  bargeman  promised 
to  snpfdy  him  with  as  much  bread  and  cheese  as  he  could  eat,  and 
to  allow  him  the  use  of  the  cabin.  The  bargain  was  struck,  and 
Charles  found  no  reason  to  repent  of  it.  It  is  true  that  the  nights 
were  cold,  for  it  was  now  November ;  and  he  had  nothing  to  cover 
him,  except  an  old  tarpaulin  which  the  skipper  good-naturedly  lent 
him ;  but  the  rapid  circulation  of  boyhood  supplies  the  place  of 
blankets,  and  the  torments  of  his  school  bedroom  made  the  cabin 
seem  a  paradise  of  repose. 

During  the  first  two  days  he  never  quitted  his  little  den  ;  but  on 
the  third,  when  assured  that  they  were  now  sixty  miles  from  Lyng- 
ford,  he  ventured  to  emerge,  and  joyfully  stretched  his  cramped 
limbs  by  pacing  backwards  and  forwards  among  the  pacVa%<^^  \v^xi 
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the  deck.  At  length,  emboldened  by  impunity,  he  sometimes  got 
out  of  the  barge  altogether,  and  walked  alongside  upon  the  towing- 
path,  or  even  climbed  up  the  Iwuiks  into  the  adjacent  copses,  or 
diverged  across  a  hill  round  which  the  canal  was  winding.  They 
were  now  passing  through  the  pretty  scenery  upon  the  confines  of 
Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire,  and  the  last  red  leaves  of  autumn  were 
gilded  by  the  fading  brightness  of  the  Martinmas  summer.  This 
was  the  pleasantest  portion  of  the  voyage. 

The  next  day,  when  he  peeped  out  from  his  hole,  he  found  that 
hills  and  woods  had  vanished,  and  nothing  could  be  seen  from  deck 
but  a  landscape  of  the  dreariest  monotony.  Moreover,  the  sky  was 
lowering,  and  the  wmd  chill  with  damp,  and  soon  a  soaking  rain 
drove  him  back  to  the  shelter  of  his  cabin.  As  night  fell,  however, 
the  gloom  was  enlivened  by  what  he  first  took  for  an  extraordinary 
display  of  fireworks.  When  he  peeped  out  from  the  cabin  door,  he 
saw  the  sky  illuminated  in  every  direction  by  jets  of  flame,  some 
blazing  fiercely  forth  from  the  red  furnace  mouths  on  the  brink  of 
the  canal,  others  colouring  the  stormy  clouds  with  vermilion,  even  to 
the  verge  of  the  horizon.  The  novelty  of  the  sight  stimulated  his 
fancy,  and  kept  him  from  weariness  or  impatience  during  the  remain- 
ing hours  of  the  journey;  till,  at  length,  shortly  after  midnight,  the 
barge  was  moored  beside  the  wharf  at  Birmingham,  and  the  tired 
boy  rolled  himself  once  more  in  his  tarpaulin,  and  fell  asleep. 

Next  morning  it  was  necessary  to  take  some  steps  as  to  his 
farther  progress.  He  had  now  only  six  shillings  of  his  uncle's  half- 
sovereign  left  in  his  purse,  and  he  was  aware  that  this  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  carry  him  to  Cornwall.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that 
his  natural  course  would  have  been  to  write  to  his  mother,  tellmg 
her  his  situation  ;  but  children  never  take  the  natural  course  on 
such  occasions — they  are  so  timid  and  distrustful,  and  so  ignorant  of 
their  real  power  over  their  parents'  hearts.  Besides,  Charles  believed 
his  uncle  to  be  still  at  Penry,  and  thought  that,  if  he  were  to  give 
any  clue  to  his  whereabouts,  that  ruthless  guardian  would  immedi- 
ately pounce  upon  him,  and  take  him  back  forthwith  to  school. 
Hence  he  resolved  to  keep  silence  till  he  could  obtain  a  personal 
interview  with  his  mother,  for  he  felt  sure  that,  if  once  he  could 
throw  himself  into  her  arms,  and  tell  her  all  his  troubles,  everything 
would  be  set  right.    It  is  true  that  his  heart  reproached  him. with 
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leaying  h^  so  long  uncertain  as  to  his  fate,  bnt  he  did  not  at  all 
realise  the  suffering  which  this  would  cause  her. 

On  such  grounds  he  determined  to  attempt  to  reach  home  upon 
his  present  resources.  His  friend,  the  skipper,  did  him  a  last  act  of 
kindness,  by  making  a  bargain  for  him  with  another  bargeman,  who 
was  proceeding  that  afternoon  to  Bristol  by  canal,  that  he  should 
convey  the  young  traveller  upon  the  same  terms  as  before.  Charles 
did  not  venture  to  gratify  his  curiosity  by  any  excursion  into  the 
town,  but  dawdled  away  the  weary  hours  as  best  he  might  among 
the  barges,  till  his  new  vessel  was  under  way.  Before  the  following 
evening,  his  eyes  were  charmed  by  the  mountain  outline  of  the  Mal- 
vems,  looming  against  the  sky  with  that  purple  clearness  which  pro- 
phesies a  coming  storm.  Next  day,  the  rain  hid  from  him  both  the 
range  of  Cotswolde  upon  his  left,  and  the  towers  of  Glohcester  on 
his  right.  The  third  evening  was  far  advanced,  when,  after  a  cheer- 
less day,  he  knew  that  they  were  approaching  Bristol,  by  the  glim- 
mering of  the  gas-lit  terraces  of  Clifton,  whose  rays  pierced  the 
dense  canopy  of  rainy  smoke  that  wrapped  the  ancient  city  at  their 
feet. 

It  was  now  a  week  since  Charles  had  left  Lyngford,  and  he  had 
three  shillings  of  his  capital  remaining.  This  he  resolved  to  hus- 
band as  carefully  as  he  could,  and  only  to  spend  it  when  compelled 
by  absolute  necessity.  He  fancied  that,  being  now  in  the  south- 
west, he  might  travel  the  remainder  of  his  way  on  foot.  He  had 
but  a  vague  notion  of  the  distance  to  Cornwall,  but  he  knew  that 
Exeter  was  one  of  the  stages  on  the  jounjey,  and  that  Wells  wos 
on  the  way  between  Exeter  and  Bristol.  To  Wells,  therefore,  in 
the  first  instance,  he  resolved  to  direct  his  steps.  He  did  this  the 
rather,  because,  on  gomg  out  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery  from  the 
wharf  at  Bristol,  he  had  come  almost  immediately  upon  a  sign-post, 
which  pointed  out  the  road  to  Wells. 

In  this  direction,  then,  he  started,  early  on  the  following  day, 
favoured  by  a. clear  sky  and  easterly  wind,  and  was  soon  beyond  the 
suburbs  of  Bristol.  After  walking  about  five  miles,  he  stopped  at  a 
neat  farmhouse,  which  stood  a  little  off  the  road,  and  asked  for  a 
drink  of  milk,  which  the  housewife  cheerfully  bestowed.  While  eat- 
ing this  with  some  bread  which  he  had  saved  from  the  previous  day, 
be  wafl  questicmed  by  his  hostess  upon  the  awkward  themes  of 
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"  whence  "  and  "  whither."  After  a  little  hesitation,  he  saffered  her 
to  gather  that  he  was  a  tmant  schoolboy,  bat  led  her  to  believe  that 
his  school  had  been  at  Bristol,  and  that  his  home  was  a  little  the 
other  side  of  Wells.  She  at  first  advised  him  to  go  back  to  his 
daty  (as  she  expressed  it),  but,  finding  he  was  resolved  against  this, 
she  thought  the  next  best  thing  was  to  set  him  forward  on  his  joa]> 
ney  homeward.  She  therefore  directed  him  to  a  short  cut  across 
the  Mendip  hills,  and  gave  him  a  note  to  her  brother,  whose  farm 
lay  upon  their  southern  slope,  within  ten  miles  of  Wells.  This  saved 
Charles  b6th  time  and  shoe-leather,  and  gave  him  a  pleasant  walk 
over  the  crisp  turf  of  downy  hill-tops,  instead  of  plodding  along  the 
dreary  turnpike-road. 

The  note  insured  him  an  hospitable  welcome  from  Farmer  Thomp- 
son, whose  upland  pastures  lay  along  the  brink  of  one  of  those 
craggy  ravines  which  cut  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Mendips  into 
a  succession  of  miniature  Simplons.  The  farmer  was  himself  going 
to  Wells  early  next  morning,  with  a  cargo  of  his  Cheddar  cheeses, 
and  he  offered  a  seat  in  his  ^art  to  the  light-hearted  boy,  whose 
spirits  had  risen  with  his  fortunes.  Charles  left  his  hospitable 
entertainer,  with  many  thanks,  in  the  market-place  at  Wells,  and 
by  nightfall  had  got  halfway  from  thence  to  Bridgewater.  He 
halted  at  a  village  among  the  marshes  ;  and  found  food  and  lodging 
for  the  night  at  a  small  pot-house,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  pay 
eighteenpence,  being  half  of  his  remaining  capital. 

Next  day  he  spent  his  last  farthing  at  Bridgewater,  a  town 
which  he  reached  not  without  difficulty  ;  for  his  feet  were  blistered 
with  walking,  and  a  heavy  southwester  from  the  Channel  drove  the 
rain  into  his  face,  and  seemed  almost  as  if  it  would  blow  him  back- 
wards along  the  road. 

His  heart  now  began  to  fail  him.  The  short-lived  beauty  of  the 
Martinmas  summer  was  departed  ;  and  henceforth  he  was  compelled 
to  struggle  through  mrrj  ways  under  the  dispiriting  influence  of 
murky  skies.  He  no  longer  walked  with  the  brisk  and  cheery  step 
with  which  he  had  left  Bristol ;  but  crawled  languidly  onward, 
dragging  his  bleeding  feet  one  after  the  other  with  a  shuffling  and 
tardy  progress.  Moreover,  his  appearance  was  already  altered  for 
the  worse.  His  clothes  were  covered  with  mud,  his  cap  was  soiled 
and  weather-beaten,  and  one  shoe  had  worn  into  a  hole.    He  was 
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no  longer  welcomed,  as  before,  into  the  farmhonses  which  he 
entered  ;  but  often  repnlsed  as  a  tramping  yagabond  by  the  owners, 
and  sometimes  bitten  by  the  surly  mastiffs  in  the  yard. 

He  had  now  literally  to  beg  his  bread  as  he  went  along ;  and  the 
sup  of  milk  and  the  crust  bestowed  upon  him  were  eked  out  by  raw 
turnips  which  he  plucked  out  of  the  fields  on  the  roadside.  At 
night  he  sometimes  contrived  to  crawl  unperceived  into  an  empty 
bam ;  sometimes  he  was  compelled  to  content  himself  with  the  lee- 
side  of  a  haystack. 

This  unwonted  exposure  to  the  wet  night  air,  added  to  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  food,  told  seriously  on  his  health.  He  became  daily 
feebler,  and  sometimes  would  sit  down  for  hours  under  the  shelter 
of  a  hedge  by  the  roadside,  feeling  unable  to  move  another  step. 
Bitter  were  the  contrasts  which  his  imagination  presented  to  him  at 
such  moments.  He  fancied  the  employment  of  his  family  at  Penry 
at  the  same  instant  that  he  was  sitting  thus  in  desolation  and 
despair.  Now  they  were  at  dinner,  gathered  round  the  well-spread 
board,  while  he  would  gladly  eat  the  husks  that  fell  from  their 
table.  Now,  again,  they  were  in  the  pretty  drawing-room,  on  snug 
sofas  beside  the  blazing  fire,  or  enjoying  their  delicious  tea.  And 
oh  !  were  they  talking  or  thinking  of  him,  the  wanderer  and  out- 
cast 7 

At  first  such  imaginations  would  rouse  him  to  march  on  with 
renewed  vigour,  as  he  thought  that  every  step  diminished  the  dis- 
tance from  the  home  he  longed  to  reach  ;  but  as  he  grew  weaker 
they  oftener  ended  in  hopeless  apathy  or  a  fit  of  drowsy  and  long 
continued  stupor. 

Yet  still  he  dragged  himself  on,  until,  the  sixth  day  after  leaving 
Bridgewater,  a  turn  in  the  road  at  last  revealed  to  his  wistful  eyes 
the  massive  Norman  towers  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  crowning  a  low 
hill  before  him.  For  a  moment  the  sight  restored  his  flagging 
energy  ;  for  those  towers  were  associated  with  happy  memories  of 
his  early  childhood,  when  toys  and  buns  had  been  bought  for  him 
beneath  their  shadow.  But  this  momentary  stimulus  was  exhausted 
loag  before  he  had  traversed  the  three  miles  of  red  mud  which  still 
separated  him  from  the  city.  At  last  he  climbed  the  last  weary  hill, 
and,  scarcely  conscious  of  what  he  did,  crawled  on  through  the 
High-street,  and  turned  into  the  Cathedral-close. 
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Tlie  bells  wer«  ringing  for  afternoon  serrice  ;  and  Charles,  after 
gating  for  a  moment  with  a  racant  stare  at  the  rich  imagery  of  the 
western  front,  was  tempted  by  the  open  door  to  enter  the  bnilding. 
He  seated  himself,  as  mnch  screened  fhom  observation  as  he  conld, 
upon  the  base  of  one  of  the  pillars  which  divide  the  nave  from  the 
aisles,  and  leaned  his  head  against  the  clustered  shafts,  which  con- 
cealed him  from  the  worshippers  who  were  pouring  in  along  the 
uare,  though  he  was  visible  to  those  who  entered  through  the  aisle, 
ujwtt  the  side  towards  which  he  sat. 

At  Exeter  the  service  is  preluded  by  an  octave  of  silvery  bells, 
which,  during  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  continue  to  ring  out  their 
Do,  IT,  mi,  fa,  soi,  h,  si^  do,  with  a  mellifluous  iteration  that  charms 
the  ear  and  soul.  As  Charles  leant  against  the  pillar,  while  the  soft 
musical  cadences  dropped  note  by  note  upon  his  ear,  he  seemed 
rapt  into  a  soothing  trance.  His  eyes  wandered  along  the  vista 
of  Gothic  arches  above  his  head  to  the  glories  of  the  western 
window,  whose  panes  of  red  and  purple  were  pierced  by  the  last 
rays  of  the  November  sun,  as  it  struggled  through  the  stormy  clouds 
that  had  veiled  it  during  the  day.  All  around  him  seemed  some 
heavenly  vision  of  ideal  beauty  ;  and,  as  he  gazed  and  listened,  a 
vague  feeling  of  dreamy  languor  took  possession  of  him,  in  which 
pain,  and  weariness,  and  hunger  had  vanished  away. 

While  thus  absorbed  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Smith,  a 
benevolent  physician,  who  was  passing  up  the  aisle  to  attend  the 
service  ;  an  ei\joyment  which  he  never  missed  when  his  professional 
eng^agements  allowed  him  to  be  present.  The  doctor  was  rather 
late,  and  had  not  time  to  give  more  than  a  passing  glance  to  the 
little  beggar  boy  who  sat  beneath  the  pillar  ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  upward  gaze  of  those  haggard  features  which  struck  his 
practised  observation.  Hf  conld  not  help  thinking  of  it  during  the 
prayers,  with  regret  that  he  had  not  paused  to  question  the  child, 
and  a  hope  that  he  might  still  be  there  when  service  should  be  over. 

Meanwhile  the  organ  pealed  forth  its  flood  of  sweetness,  and  the 
chanted  psalms  fell  upon  Charles's  heart  like  the  voices  of  the  an- 
gels. The  weakness  of  starvation  had  given  an  unnatural  sensitive- 
ness to  his  nerves,  while  it  enfeebled  the  controlling  power  of  the 
understanding  and  the  w  ill.  He  fell  into  a  state  which  might  be 
called  either  ecstasy  or  delirium.     He  was  no  longer  the  wayworn 
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wanderer  eronching  npon  the  cold  parement  of  the  cathedral  ;  he 
was  no  longer  the  fugitive  schoolboy — nay,  he  was  no  longer  a  den- 
izen of  earth  :  he  was  translated  to  the  seventh  heaven — a  com- 
panion of  the  spirits  of  the  blessed,  listening  to  the  celestial  harp- 
ings  and  the  songs  of  the  seraphim.  And  now  again  the  ransio 
ceases,  and  is  succeeded  by  munnnred  prayers,  which  die  away  along, 
the  aifrial  arches  and  vaulted  roof,  seeming  to  the  boy's  fevered  brain 
as  the  whispered  intercessions  of  departed  saints.  At  last  the  vision 
is  broken  by  the  noisy  footsteps  of  the  retiring  crowd,  as  they  hurry 
past  him  along  the  pavement. 

Charles  was  aroused  from  his  ecstatic  dream,  and,  starting  up, 
tried  vainly  to  collect  his  thoughts  ;  when  he  felt  himself  lightly 
touched  upon  the  shoulder,  and  a  kind  voice  addressed  him  with  in- 
quiries whether  he  did  not  feel  ill,  and  whether  he  was  not  hungry. 
Overcome  with  the  unexpected  sympathy,  Charles  burst  into  hyster- 
ical weeping  as  he  attempted  to  reply  ;  but  the  few  words  he  spoke, 
the  purity  of  his  tone  and  accent,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  aspect,  at 
once  convinced  the  experienced  questioner  that  he  was  not  the  beg- 
gar's child  he  seemed. 

At  the  same  time  the  physician's  professional  sagacity  perceived 
that  there  were  symptoms  of  alarming  illness  in  those  wild  and  star- 
ing eyes  and  those  attenuated  features.  He  took  the  boy  by  the 
hand  and  led  him  to  his  home  ;  where  he  caused  him  immediately  to 
be  put  to  bed  and  supplied  with  light  and  wholesome  nourishment ; 
then,  after  allowing  him  sufficient  time  to  rest,  he  came  to  the  bed- 
side, and  extracted  by  gentle  questioning  the  essential  particulars  of 
his  story,  in  time  to  write  to  his  mother  by  that  evening's  post. 
.  But  this  friendly  succour  had  well-nigh  come  too  late.  Exhaus- 
tion and  excitement  had  already  done  their  work  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  judicious  care  of  the  physician,  his  patient  was  at- 
tacked that  night  by  a  malignant  fever,  and  was  delirious  before  the 
morning.  When  Mrs.  Bampton  arrived  two  days  afterwards,  he  was 
incapable  of  recognizing  her  ;  and  the  little  firmness  which  she 
possessed  utterly  forsook  her  as  she  listened  to  his  ravings,  and 
learned  from  his  delirious  words  the  cruelties  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected  and  the  sufferings  which  had  followed. 

At  last  this  painfiil  ordeal  was  over  ;  the  disease  had  reached  its 
crisis ;  and,  after  a  terrible  day  of  uncertainty.  Dr.  Smith  allowed 
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the  mother  to  hope  that  her  child's  life  and  reason  wonld  be  spared. 
After  an  unbroken  sleep  of  many  hours,  Charles  woke  healed  and 
in  his  right  mind ;  and  as  he  opened  his  langnid  eyelids,  he  saw 
that  it  was  his  mother  who  sat  beside  him.  In  the  midst  of  caresses 
and  endearments,  she  whispered  assurances  that  all  was  forgotten 
and  forgiven,  and  that  he  should  never  more  return  to  Lyngford  ; 
and  this  promise,  the  early  administration  of  which  had  been  a  pre- 
scription of  the  doctor's,  did  more  than  all  his  other  cordials  to  pro- 
mote the  rapid  recovery  of  his  patient. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE   GERMAN  TBAGHBR. 

Charles's  recoTery  was  slower  than  its  commencement  seemed  to 
promise.  He  liad  seyeral  relapses,  and  it  was  evident  that  his  con- 
stitation,  originally  delicate,  had  been  seriously  shaken  by  the  hard- 
ships he  had  undergone.  It  was  a  month  before  he  coold  be  re- 
moTed  from  Exeter,  and  he  was  then  only  able  to  travel  home  by 
short  and  easy  stages.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Cornwall,  he  caught 
a  severe  cold,  which  settled  on  his  chest,  and  seemed  at  first  likely  to 
end  in  decline.  He  was  confined  to  the  honse,  and  for  the  most 
part  to  his  own  room,  till  the  end  of  winter  ;  nor  was  he  again  per- 
mitted to  venture  out,  till  May  had  brought  back  green  leaves  and 
summer  sunshine. 

When  at  last  he  was  able  to  quit  the  house,  feeling  once  more 
the  power  of  reviving  life  in  every  limb,  enhanced  by  the  delicious 
certainty  that  all  the  loveliness  around  him  might  be  enjoyed  in 
safety,  with  no  fear  of  being  snatched  away  from  it  to  the  miseries 
of  school,  his  happiness  was  almost  greater  than  he  could  bear.  He 
sauntered  about  the  grounds  of  Penry,  or  rambled  along  the  sear 
shore,  in  the  listless  mood  of  perfect  self-abandonment  to  the  present 
sense  of  joy  ;  and  often  gave  utterance  to  his  ecstasy  by  spouting 
with  great  fervour  those  pretty  lines  of  Gray,  which  seemed  to  him 
precisely  applicable  to  his  case  : — 

'*  See  the  wretch  who  long  has  tossM 
On  the  thorny  bed  of  pain, 
At  length  repair  his  vigour  lost, 
And  breathe  and  walk  again. 

•*  The  meanest  floweret  of  the  vale, 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 
The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies. 
To  Mm  are  opening  paradise." 
B 
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He  would  often  fie  for  hours  upon  the  soft  sand  which  was  blown 
np  by  the  storms  above  the  beach  of  his  faronrite  cove,  eDJOjring 
withont  stint  the  sweet  delights  of  idleness.  As  he  laj  on  his  back, 
he  would  fix  his  eyes  dreamily  on  the  infinite  bine  of  the  zenith  ;  or 
else  shut  them  while  he  bathed  Ms  face  in  the  blessed  warmth  of  the 
mid-day  snn.  Thus  he  drank  in  daily  new  health  and  vigoor  from 
the  salt  sea  breezes  during  the  golden  weeks  of  June  ;  while  the 
sunny  skies,  the  trees  and  flowers,  and  the  fragrance  ezhafing  from 
garden,  shore,  and  field,  made  the  mere  sense  of  animal  existence  a 
perpetual  feast. 

Before  dismissing  his  patient,  Dr.  Smith  had  most  peremptorily 
impressed  on  Mrs.  Bampton  the  necessity  that  his  mind  should  be 
kept  from  all  painful  causes  of  disturbance.  He  strongly  advised 
not  merely  that  Charles  should  be  delivered  from  the  fear  of  a  return 
to  Lyngfoi-d  (which  was  at  once  agreed  to  by  his  guardians),  but 
that  he  should  be  kept  at  home  altogether  for  the  next  year  or  two, 
till  his  constitution  should  have  time  fully  to  recover  from  the  shock 
which  it  had  received.  Uncle  Henry  assented  to  this  plan  not  with- 
out some  reluctance.  His  opposition  to  it,  however,  was  much 
softened  by  a  scheme  which  he  had  hit  upon,  whereby  he  secured 
the  advantage  of  a  good  private  tutor  for  Charles  at  a  very  trifling 
expense. 

The  preceptor  in  question  was  discovered  by  a  legal  friend  of  Mr. 
H.  Bampton's,  a  certain  Mr.  Freeman  Redrip,  who,  not  being  over- 
burdened with  briefs,  bestowed  some  of  his  leisure  hours  in  fostering 
the  cause  of  revolution  on  the  continent,  and  cultivated  a  tea-drink- 
ing intercourse  with  those  fierce  and  bearded  exiles  whose  exploits, 
in  assassinating  prime  ministers  and  stabbing  policemen,  have  made 
them  illustrious  throughout  Europe.  Our  amateur  republican  was  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Stiletto  Club,  that  philanthropic  associa- 
tion  formed  by  the  fugitive  Italian  patriots  ;  to  which  foreigners  of 
^1  nations  are  admitted,  on  professing  their  readiness  to  imitate 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.  He  thus  became  acquainted  with  those 
magnanimous  heroes,  whose  hands  were  still  reeking  with  the  blood 
of  Rossi  ;  with  some  of  their  followers,  who  talked  of  daggers  but 
used  none ;  and  with  many  of  their  honest  dupes,  who  had  shared 
the  exQe  without  sharing  the  booty  of  their  leaders. 

Amongst  the  latter  was  one  Gottlieb  Schrecklich.  a  licentiate  m 
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theology,  who  had  gone  through  his  curriculum  in  the  university  of 
GOttingen  with  much  credit,  but  had  subsequently  been  hurried  on, 
by  youthful  ardour,  to  take  tco  prominent  a  part  in  some  revolu- 
tionary attempt  which  had  proved  a  failure.  He  had  thus  no  alter- 
native but  imprisonment  or  flight ;  and  was  compelled  to  renounce 
his  hopes  of  a  possible  professorship,  and  to  exchange  the  character 
of  a  privat-docent  in  Germany  for  that  of  a  starving  exile  in  Lon- 
don. The  only  career  that  seemed  open  to  him  in  England  was 
that  of  a  German  master  ;  and  he  found  so  many  competitors  in 
this  field  of  labour,  that  there  appeared  little  probability  of  his 
earning  his  bread  by  its  cultivation. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  was  introduced  to  Redrip,  who  dis- 
covered, after  a  little  conversation  with  him,  that  he  was  a  very 
well-informed  man.  In  fact,  Schrecklich  was  a  sound  scholar, 
and  knew  thoroughly  all  which  he  pretended  to  know.  In  this  he 
was  like  other  Germans,  and  very  superior  to  many  Englishmen  ;  for 
smattering  pretenders  to  knowledge  are  rare  in  Germany.  The 
Teutonic  mind  seems  determined  to  master  the  subject  which  it  at- 
tacks with  an  honest  and  laborious  perseverance  almost  unknown  in 
England.  It  is  strange  that  a  people  so  helpless  in  all  matters  of 
practical  life,  and  so  easily  bewildered  in  the  misty  labyrinth  of  meta- 
physics, shoald  yet,  by  the  dogged  determination  of  their  intellectual 
will,  conquer  difficulties  that  no  other  nation  can  overcome,  and  be 
the  teachers  of  accurate  knowledge  to  the  world.  One  reason  of 
this,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  German  literati 
almost  entirely  abstain  from  society,  and  from  all  indulgence  in  the 
amenities  of  life. 

"  How  is  it,"  said  some  one  to  the  great  English  critic  Elmsley, 
"  how  is  it  that  the    Germans   are-  so  much   better  scholars  than 


we  are 


?" 


**  Because  they  never  go  out  to  tea,"  was  the  philologist's  reply. 

He  might  have  added  that  they  never  go  out  to  ride,  and  that 
they  also  save  much  time  daily  by  letting  their  beards  grow  long, 
and  cutting  their  ablutions  short.  In  all  these  points  Schrecklich 
was  a  typical  specimen  of  his  race  and  order — awkward  and  un- 
couth in  manner,  shabby  in  dress,  dirty  in  face  and  hands,  with 
chin  and  throat  buried  in  a  mane  of  rusty  red  ;  but  acute  in 
nnderstanding,  thoroughly  conversant  with  classical  philology,  pro- 
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foundlj  learned  in  the  oriental  languages,  and  not  without  a 
tincture  of  some  of  the  natural  sciences. 

The  day  before  his  first  interview  with  this  Grerman  student, 
Redrip  had  been  asked  by  Mr.  Bampton  whether  he  could  find 
for  him  among  his  foreign  protigis  a  cheap  private  tutor  for  his 
nephew  ;  for  he  had  been  horrified  by  finding,  upon  his  inquiries 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  that  no  decently  qualified  man  could 
be  obtained  from  thence  who  would  come  to  live  as  tutor  in  a 
private  gentleman's  house  for  less  than  JS400  a-year.  Redrip  men- 
tioned this  tq  Schrecklich,  and  found  that  the  German  would 
consider  a  salary  of  j250  munificent.  He  therefore  lost  no  time 
in  sending  him  to  his  friend  ;  who,  though  a  little  startled  at 
Schrecklich's  appearance,  was  so  pleased  with  his  terms  that  he 
engaged  him  at  once  ;  only  stipulating  that  Charles  Bampton  must 
not  be  made  either  a  republican  or  an  atheist,  on  which  two  points 
the  tutor  pledged  himself  to  be  cautious. 

The  week  after,  Schrecklich  made  his  appearance  at  Penry.  He 
came  by  coach,  and  descended  at  the  lodge-gates  on  a  dusty  day  in 
summer.  The  Bampton  family  were  sitting  out  upon  the  lawn,  en- 
joying the  beauty  of  the  evening,  when  they  saw  his  strange  figure 
approaching  them  on  his  way  to  the  house.  He  was  accoutred  in  a 
cap  of  faded  red  velvet,  a  loose  blue  blouse,  and  green  trousers  ;  be- 
tween the  latter  and  his  shoes  there  was  an  hiatus  filled  up  by 
worsted  stockings  ;  no  shirt  was  visible,  but  where  it  ought  to  have 
been  was  a  greasy  stock,  which  cut,  in  sharp  outline,  against  the  red 
beard  above,  and  sent  down  voluminous  folds  of  black  silk  over  the 
region  where  the  breast  of  a  shirt  might  charitably  be  supposed  to 
lie  concealed. 

The  party  on  the  lawn  kept  their  countenances  with  diflSculty 
when  they  beheld  the  expected  tutor  under  this  unexpected  aspect. 
Mrs.  Bampton,  however,  who  was  never  wanting  in  the  outward  ob- 
servances of  politeness,  welcomed  the  stranger  graceftilly,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  his  pupil.  His  shyness  and  awkwardness  at  once  set 
Charles  at  ease  ;  he  felt  instinctively  that  he  had  not  much  to  fear 
from  this  uncouth  and  timid  stranger.  Indeed,  at  first  sight,  con- 
tempt was  the  uppermost  feeling  in  his  mind.  But  a  little  experi- 
ence sufficed  to  show  him  that  such  a  feeling  was  out  of  place.  He 
had  sense  enough  to  discover  that  his  new  tutor's  style  of  teaching 
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Was  faT  superior  to  any  whereanto  he  had  previously  been  subjected 
For  Schrecklich  combined  a  masterly  grasp  of  his  knowledge  with  a 
clearness  and  ease  in  communicating  it.  Under  such  instruction 
Charles,  who  was  naturally  quick  and  intelligent,  soon  became  fond 
of  liis  lessons  ;  and  he  gradually  acquired  a  liking  for  the  good- 
natured  German,  whose  apparently  boundless  store  of  information 
excited  his  reverence. 

The  lady  of  the  manor  was  at  first  scandalised  at  the  extraordi- 
nary appearance  and  manners  of  the  tutor.  But  she  looked  upon 
his  presence  as  a  more  agreeable  alternative  than  that  of  sending 
Charles  to  school,  and  soon  reconciled  herself  to  his  oddities.  Not 
80  her  eldest  daughter,  whose  love  for  her  brother  was  not  of  so  en- 
grossing a  character  as  to  enable  her  tolerate  the  intrusion  into  their 
family  circle  of  an  outlandish  and  unfashionable  object.  For  Emily 
was  a  weak,  proud  girl,  and  exceedingly  sensitive  of  appearances. 
She  could  not  bear  to  have  it  said  by  her  neighbours  that  the 
Bamptons  had  hired  a  cheap  and  nasty  pedagogue,  because  they 
could  not  afford  a  better.  She  was  also  genuinely  fastidious  as  to 
the  niceties  and  proprieties  of  life,  and  their  perpetual  violation  by 
Schrecklich  was  really  painful  to  her. 

At  last  she  bethought  herself  of  an  expedient  for  educating  this 
votary  of  the  Muses  in  the  teaching  of  the  Graces.  She  persuaded 
Charles  to  imitate  those  acts  of  Schrecklich  which  most  offended 
her,  and  then  denounced  his  crime  in  a  manner  which  she  hoped 
would  strike  shame  into  the  original  offender.  Thus,  for  instance  : 
the  tutor  excruciated  her  nerves  by  his  horrid  habit  of  sucking  up 
his  soup  at  dmner  with  the  noise  of  a  roaring  torrent  as  it  passed 
through  the  floodgates  of  his  mouth  ;  this  trick  she  caused  her 
brother  to  counterfeit,  and  when  he  did  so  she  called  out  to  him 
across  the  table,  "  Charles,  let  me  never  hear  you  do  that  again,  it 
is  a  most  ungentlemanly  and  disgusting  habit."  In  the  same  way 
Bhe  tried  to  cure  Schrecklich  of  eating  peas  with  his  knife,  of  mixing 
ham  and  jam  upon  his  plate  at  breakfast,  of  spreading  butter  on  his 
bread  with  his  thumb,  and  other  sunilar  enormities. 

But  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  tutor  went  on  devouring  his  meal  in 
hi^y  onconsciousness  of  her  rebukes  ;  his  brain  filled  with  the 
murts  of  some  cloud-built  speculation,  which  he  had  been  elaborating 
oat  of  the  fumes  of  his  matutinal  meerschaum.    At  length,  finding 
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her  efforts  for  his  reformation  firoitless,  Miss  Bampton  desisted  from 
the  attempt,  and  contented  herself  with  haughty  silence  and  wither- 
ing looks  of  scorn,  which  fell  harmless  apon  the  onobserving 
criminal. 

Thns  passed  the  qoiet  days  at  Penry,  with  little  to  break  their 
monotonous  and  peaceful  current,  during  eighteen  months  that 
followed  Charles's  flight  from  Lyngford.  He,  meantime,  was  making 
rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  under  Schrecklich's  tuition  ;  and  was 
already  an  excellent  scholar  for  his  age,  knowing  accurately  and 
uuderstandiug  intelligently  all  that  be  had  learnt. 

He  was  now  just  fourteen  and  had  reached  the  critical  period  at 
which  Ufe  takes  a  new  beginning,  wheuee  (as  the  Pythagoreans 
taught)  two  roads  iuyite  the  opening  mind  towards  destinies  of 
inOnite  divergence.  When  the  understanding  is  liyely  and  the 
temper  speculative,  it  often  happens  that  at  this  epoch  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  is  aroused  ;  the  youth  begins  to  question  those  old  beliefs 
and  traditional  principles  his  fathers  have  asserted  ;  he  desires  a 
reason  for  bis  faith,  and  must  sift  all  things  for  himself.  It  would 
have  been  happy  for  Charles  if,  at  such  a  time,  he  had  possessed  a 
Christian  teacher  who  could  have  sympathised  with  his  difficulties 
and  yet  satisfied  them  ;  who  conld  have  answered  the  doubts  to 
which  an  answer  can  be  given,  and  could  also  bare  taught  him  the 
limits  of  human  Inquiry  and  the  mysteries  which  shroud  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  suresjt  knowledge. 

This,  however,  was  a  task  l>eyond  the  power  of  Schrecklich,  who 
had  himself  been  robbed  of  his  chiIdho«xl's  feith  by  the  instructors 
of  his  youth.  His  creed,  so  far  as  he  had  any,  was  the  Pantheism 
of  Hegel,  and  he  was  of  course  unable  to  coufirm  Charles  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel.  Yet  he  was  true  to  his  promise  that  he 
would  not  initiate  his  pupil  into  his  own  unbelief ;  but  his  answers 
to  religious  questionings  were  necessarily  of  the  Taguest  and  most 
unsatisfactory  character.  Nor  could  Charies  fail  to  perceire  that 
the  light  of  reyelation  was  not  the  guiding  star  of  his  tutor's  moral 
being.  The  result  of  such  conversations  left  the  boy  in  a  state  of 
mystification  and  incipient  scepticism. 

His  doubts,  howeyer,  were  stifled  for  the  time  by  the  perusal  al 
Paky's  Eyideoces,  which  he  found  in  the  Iibrmry  of  the  Manor 
Hoose;  and  his  thoughts  were  turned  into  a  new  chaoiiei  abo«t 
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this  time,  by  an  occnrrence  which  was  destined  to  exercise  a 
controlliDg  inflnence  on  his  after  life. 

This  was  the  retom  to  her  home  of  his  twin  sister  Clara,  who  had 
80  long  been  liying  with  her  annt  at  Bath.  At  six  years  old,  she 
had  been  removed  from  Cornwall,  a  little  crippled  invalid,  with  very 
famt  hope  that  her  life  conld  be  preserved.  Bnt  either  the  change 
of  climate  or  the  waters  of  King  Bladnd  had  renovated  her  consti- 
tution, and  she  now  returned  in  good  health  and  spirits,  though  still 
delicate,  and  bearing  traces,  in  a  curvature  of  the  spine,  of  the 
malady  which  had  so  nearly  been  fatal  to  her  infancy. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  deformity,  she  was  a  singularly  pretty  girl, 
now  rapidly  developing  into  a  woman ;  for  though  only  fourteen 
years  of  age,  she  was  in  character,  in  manner,  and  even  in  personal 
appearance,  at  least  two  years  older. 

The  long  illness  of  her  childhood  had  not  been  without  inflnence 
npon  her  disposition.  A  sick  child  must  be  necessarily  treated  with 
almost  unlimited  indulgence  ;  and  of  this  Clara  had  received  from 
her  kind-hearted  aunt  the  fullest  measure.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
malady  to  which,  during  her  earlier  childhood,  she  had  been  a 
victim,  was  perpetually  thwarting  her  inclinations.  The  current  of 
self-will  which  flowed  without  check  in  one  direction,  was  rudely 
thwarted  in  another  by  barriers  not  of  man's  creating,  against 
which  it  boiled  and  foamed  with  fruitless  impetuosity.  She  had 
never  been  taught  to  look  on  her  sickness  as  a  divine  discipline  ; 
she  viewed  it  only  nnder  its  natural  aspect,  as  a  malignant  fate  to 
which  she  was  the  destined  slave.  Hence,  instead  of  receiving  her 
sufferings  as  the  medicine  given  her  by  a  Heavenly  Father,  and, 
therefore,  necessarily  given  in  love,  she  repelled  the  cup  which  she 
was  constrained  to  drink  as  though  it  had  been  poison  forced  npon 
her  by  a  demon. 

Thus  the  original  eagerness  and  impetuosity  of  her  character  was 
aggravated  by  the  perpetual  irritation  of  a  strife  against  the 
inevitable.  She  could  enjoy  and  she  could  abhor,  but  she  could 
not  acquiesce.  Patience  was  a  quality  utterly  unknown  to  her. 
She  was  passionately  fond  of  music  and  of  books,  and  so  long 
as  she  could  read  or  play  she  was  happy  ;  but  if  an  attack 
of  illnefls  suspended  her  favourite  employments  and  forced  her 
to  ioactiTity,  she  was  reduced  to  utter  despair.    Sh^  eovAdi  noX 
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lie  still  in  peaceful  resignation  ;  but  would  spend  her  day  in  violent 
lamentations  over  her  lot  ;  comparisons  between  her  miserable 
sickliness,  and  the  good  health  of  her  friends  ;  or  inarticulate 
moanings,  which  the  tenderness  of  her  aunt  could  not  hush  into 
stillness. 

The  same  temperament  displayed  itself  in  a  nervous  irritability 
which  could  not  tolerate  even  the  necessary  noises  of  a  well-ordered 
establishment ;  and  which  rendered  the  play,  or,  still  worse,  the 
fidgeting,  of  children  unbearable.  Yet  the  impetuosity  of  nature 
which  made  Clara  so  disagreeable  to  herself  and  others  when  she 
was  ill,  was  moulded,  when  no  disturbing  forces  interfered,  into  a 
piquant  vivacity  and  graceful  eagerness ;  and,  as  she  grew  older 
and  threw  off  her  bad  health,  there  was  a  charm  in  her  quick  man- 
ner and  animated  gestures,  and  a  prettiness  in  her  very  impatience, 
which  rivetted  the  admiration  won  by  the  beauty  of  her  features. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  Charles  and  Clara  were  predisposed 
to  swear  an  eternal  friendship.  Their  two  characters  were  exactly 
calculated  to  fit  each  other.  The  weakness  of  his  will  was 
counterbalanced  by  the  strength  of  hers.  Her  impulsive  nature 
seemed  made  to  rouse  his  soft  and  dreamy  temper  into  action. 
Moreover,  the  long  absence  had  made  them  almost  strangers  to  each 
other,  for  they  had  only  met  at  rare  intervals,  and  for  short  flying 
visits  ;  so  that  there  was  a  mutual  coyness  to  overcome,  which  gave 
a  loverlike  zest  and  flavour  to  their  intercourse,  not  usually  belong- 
ing to  the  calm  and  unceremonious  Mendship  of  brother  and  sis- 
ter. 

Thus  a  whole  world  of  new  emotions  was  opened  to  Charles  by 
Clara's  return.  She  read  poetry  with  him,  she  taught  him  music, 
she  sang  to  him,  and  she  made  Mr.  Schrecklich  teach  them  (xerman, 
that  she  might  share  his  lessons.  They  rode  together  over  the 
moors,  or  lay  rocking  side  by  side  in  the  family  boat,  under  the  sha- 
dow of  the  cliffs  in  the  quiet  land-locked  inlet  of  the  cove  ;  and  they 
would  spend  hours  in  repeating  to  each  other  her  favourite  passages 
of  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  or  Coleridge,  which  she  had  challenged 
Charles  to  learn. 

Sometimes  they  made  longer  excursions,  both  landward  and  sea- 
ward. Saturday  was  always  claimed  by  Charles  from  Mr,  Schreck- 
lich as  a  whole  holiday,  and  Clara's  governess,  who  never  refused  her 
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anything,  consented  to  make  the  same  rule  in  her  schoolroom.  On 
these  weekly  festiyals  Charles  wonld  often  take  his  sister  to  a  rivulet 
which  flowed  within  half  a  mile  of  them,  upon  which  he  had  set  up 
a  canoe  of  his  own.  It  was,  in  fact,  little  better  than  a  basket  of 
wieker-^ork,  covered  with  tarred  leather,  and  denominated  a  coracle, 
tike  the  boats  of  the  ancient  Britons.     In  this  tiny  craft — 

**  Thej  glided  winding  under  ranks 
Of  Iris  and  the  golden  reed  ;*' 

while  Charles  lazily  threw  his  fly  into  the  stream,  but  seldom  got  a 
trout  to  rise  ;  and  Clara  sketched  the  rocks  and  trees  as  they  floated 
past. 

At  other  times  the  brother  and  sister  would  ramble  along  the 
diore  to  their  own  island  of  Penry  Scaur,  which  the  low  tide  converted 
twice  a  day  into  a  peninsula.  The  isthmus  was  above  water  for  two 
hours  out  of  the  twelve,  between  ebb  and  flow.  The  way  led  first 
over  the  sands  of  the  cove,  and  then  round  a  projecting  point,  which 
could  be  passed  at  half-tide,  to  the  shelf  of  rock  from  which  the 
isthmus  stretched.  Those  who  crossed  over  to  the  island  required  a 
steady  step  to  keep  them  from  falling  ;  for  they  must  spring  from 
stone  to  stone  among  rocks  slippery  with  wet  sea-weed,  and  if  they 
lost  their  footing,  they  were  inevitably  plunged  up  to  the  ankle  in 
one  of  the  Innumerable  pools  left  by  the  retreating  tide. 

On  a  summer  evening,  not  long  after  Clara's  arrival,  Charles  had 
taken  her  for  the  third  or  fourth  time  to  Penry  Scaur.  They  had 
climbed  the  steep  shelving  ledge  which  formed  its  northern  escarp- 
ment, and  after  enjoying  the  seaward  prospect  from  the  summit, 
they  had  descended  to  a  favourite  cavern  at  the  back  of  the  island. 
The  cave  had  been  scooped  out  of  the  cliff  by  the  action  of  the  land- 
springs,  and  was  overarched  by  a  harder  stratum  of  the  rock.  Stalac- 
tites adorned  the  roof  above  their  head,  and  beneath  their  feet  were 
pools  fringed  with  a  border  of  sea-anemones,  whose  open  flowers 
with  their  radiated  petals  looked  more  star-like  than  the  star-fish, 
their  geometrical  fellow-citizens. 

After  they  had  sat  some  time  enjoying  the  delicious  coolness  of 
their  retreat,  and  amusing  themselves  by  feeding  the  polypi  with 
shell-fish,  Charles  rose  from  his  rocky  couch  and  said  they  ought  to 
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be  moving  homewards,  as  the  tide  must  be  ocmiing  ap.  Just  as  thej 
were  torDing  away,  Clara's  eye  was  caaght  by  something  bright 
sparkling  in  a  comer  of  the  cavern.  She  sprang  to  examine  it,  and 
fonnd  it  was  a  piece  of  crystal  imbedded  in  the  rock,  from  which  it 
partly  projected.  She  insisted  on  getting  it  ont  before  they  left,  and 
woald  not  listen  to  Charles's  fears  that  they  might  be  too  late. 
From  the  back  of  the  island  where  they  stood,  they  could  not  see 
the  isthmus  which  connected  it  with  the  land  ;  and  neither  of 
them  had  a  watch,  so  that  Charles  could  only  judge  of  the  time  from 
the  height  of  the  sun  in  the  sky ;  but  he  knew  that  they  had  not 
more  than  two  hours  to  spend  upon  the  island,  to  which  they  had 
crossed  just  as  the  tide  left  the  bar,  and  he  was  aware  that  the  flow 
would  cover  it  again  an  hour  before  sunset. 

Nevertheless  he  could  not  resist  Clara's  request  that  he  would  get 
out  the  crystal  for  her,  and  he  selected  the  sharpest  stone  he  could 
find  upon  the  beach,  and  hammered  away  at  the  rock  which  sur- 
rounded the  sparkling  gem.  But  the  hammer  suffered  more  than  it 
inflicted  in  this  collision  ;  and  at  last  Clara  impatiently  pulled  out 
a  scissors  which  she  happened  to  have  in  her  reticule,  and  declared 
that  she  would  sacrifice  it  in  the  cause,  and  that  Charles  must  use  it 
as  a  chiseL  With  this  assistance  the  crystal,  which  was  really  a 
pretty  one,  being  a  pyramid  of  green  prismatic  felspar,  was  at  length 
extracted  with  the  loss  of  only  one  leg  of  the  scissors.  But  much 
time  had  been  consumed  by  this  mineralogical  adventure,  and  when 
the  brother  and  sister,  after  a  rapid  climb,  reached  the  ridge  of  the 
island,  they  saw  to  their  horror  that  the  waters  had  already  met 
over  the  isthmus. 

For  an  instant  they  stopped  aghast.  But  if  they  could  not  get 
through  it  at  once,  they  must  spend  the  night  upon  the  bare  rocks  ; 
and  Clara,  only  thinking  of  the  scolding  she  should  get  from  her 
mother  for  such  an  imprudence,  dashed  down  full  speed  over  the 
slope  towards  the  narrowest  portion  of  tlie  channel.  In  vain  Charles 
screamed  to  her  to  stop,  and  besought  her  not  to  risk  her  life.  She 
gave  no  heed  to  him,  but  ran  impetuously  on,  and  plunged  at  once 
into  the  tide. 

There  seemed  but  a  span  from  where  she  took  the  water  to  the 
opposite  shore,  and  the  tide  was  perfectly  calm,  stealing  over  the 
pebbly  bank  with  scarcely  a  ripple,  and  reflecting  the  glow  of  the 
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western  clouds  with  the  surface  of  a  mirror.  Bat  she  had  not 
advanced  three  steps  into  the  sea  before  she  found  that  there  was 
treachery  in  that  placid  smoothness.  The  tide  was  flowing  with  the 
force  and  rapiditj  of  a  miUstream  ;  and  the  current  over  the  bar 
was  so  powerful  that  she  could  hardly  stem  it  even  while  it  was 
barely  above  her  ankles.  She  tried  to  steady  herself  by  using  her 
parasol  as  a  walking-stick,  but  the  ground  beneath  her  feet  was  slip- 
pery, and  she  could  not  see  clearly  through  the  water  whether  she 
were  stepping  on  a  rock  or  into  a  pool.  Just  as  she  had  reached 
the  middle  of  the  channel  she  slipped  over  a  seaweed-covered  shelf 
into  a  hole  beyond  it ;  and  before  she  could  recover  her  footing  was 
swept  down  by  the  current. 

At  that  moment  Charles  had  overtaken  her,  but  too  late  to  seize 
her  till  she  was  already  carried  into  the  deeper  water  which  extended 
on  either  side  of  the  bar.  Of  course  he  instantly  plunged  after  her, 
and  succeeded  in  catching  her  frock  before  he  was  out  of  his  depth. 
But  it  was  not  without  the  greatest  diflSculty  and  risk  that  he 
dragged  her  up  with  him  through  the  deepening  waters,  which 
seemed  to  lift  him  off  his  legs  at  every  step  he  took. 

The  set  of  the  current  was  towards  the  shore  of  the  Scaur  ;  so 
that  Clara  had  been  drifted  backwards  agamst  the  island,  and  it 
was  vain  to  think  now  of  struggling  through  to  the  further  shore. 
Charles  supported  his  half-drowned  sister  up  the  shingly  bank,  to  the 
rocks  above  high-water  mark,  and  there  laid  her  down  and  chafed 
her  hands  and  feet.  Breathless  with  fright  and  agitation,  she  had 
not  lost  her  consciousness.  And  now  her  chief  distress  was  the 
thought  of  her  mother's  anger  ;  for  Mrs.  Bampton,  while  she  did  her 
best  to  spoO  her  son  by  over-indulgence,  and  treated  her  elder  daugh- 
ters with  kindness,  subjected  Clara  to  a  rule  of  harshness  and  con- 
straint. 

Charles  was  more  frightened  at  the  risk  to  Clara's  health  ;  and 
trembled  at  the  consequence  of  her  being  exposed,  in  her  dripping  gar- 
ments, to  the  night  air,  even  though  it  were  the  air  of  summer.  Yet 
what  could  be  done  to  prevent  it  ?  The  sun's  disk  was  already  touching 
the  horizon,  and  even  in  broad  daylight  there  was  little  chance  that 
his  signals  should  be  seen  ;  for  the  cliffs  of  the  bay  before  him  were 
tenanted  only  by  shags  and  sea-mews.  All  he  could  do  was  to  tie 
his  handkerchief  to  the  end  of  his  stick,  and  wave  it  violently  back- 
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teeth  were  chattering  with  cold,  they  sai 
rouuding  the  further  end  of  the  Scaur,  and  fi 
land.  Charles  ran  to  the  nearest  point  of  ti 
waving  ;  and  lackilj  he  was  seen  and  heard. 

The  boat  put  in,  and  took  the  young  sqi 
board  ;  and  half-an-hour  after,  Clara  was  saC 
house,  and  Charles  was  recounting  their  mishi 
sisters  at  the  tea-table. 

This  adyenture  gave  new  strength  and  tenc 
ship  between  the  twins.  Clara  felt  and  loi 
Charles  had  sared  her  life  at  the  risk  of  his 
heart  was  touched  by  her  enthusiastic  gratitu 
love  enhanced  by  the  proud  thought  that  she 
tecti(ML 

On  Mrs.  Bampton  the  effect  of  these  circums 
ble.  She  had  less  love  for  Clara  than  for  th 
Her  sickly  infancy  had  made  her  troublesome,  t 
rendered  her  a  painful  object  Moreover,  eight 
had  well-nigh  extinguished  the  last  sparks  ol 
ind  thenceforward  she  looked  upon  her  rather 
ler  sister-in-law  at  Bath  than  as  her  own.  S 
^e  time  of  her  return  with  the  coldness  of  a  st 
he  saw  how  rapidly  the  new-found  sister  b 
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sions,  Charles  treated  her  to  snch  a  fit  of  sulkiness,  that  she  was 
obliged  to  retract  the  prohibition.  She  had  long  ago  persaaded  her- 
self that  contradiction  was  so  bad  for  her  darling's  health,  that  she 
always  yielded  every  point  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart  ;  and  if  he 
got  into  an  agitation  about  the  denial  of  his  sister's  company,  who 
coald  say  whether  it  might  not  bring  on  a  heart  complaint,  or  even 
a  pulmonary  attack  ?  So  he  must  have  his  own  way  while  the  whim 
lasted.  For  the  same  reason  Mrs.  Bampton  abstained  from  all  open 
acts  of  unkindness  towards  Clara  in  Charles's  presence  ;  but  behind 
his  back  she  persecuted  and  teased  her  with  those  perpetual  pin-stabs 
which  women  know  so  well  how  to  inflict  upon  one  another. 

The  elder  girls  were  silly  and  commonplace,  with  very  little  amia- 
bility, and  just  character  enough  to  be  jealous  of  their  sister's  supe- 
riority. So  they  fell  in  with  their  mother's  tone  of  treating  her,  and 
took  a  cruel  pleasure  in  provoking  her  irritable  temper,  and  then 
laughing  at  its  manifestation. 

All  this  would  have  made  Clara's  life  wretched,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  good-nature  of  the  governess — who  shielded  her  as  far  as 
possible — and  the  love  of  her  darling  brother.  This  last  was  a 
fountain  of  new  life  to  her  heart,  and  its  healing  waters  proved  an 
anodyne  to  the  bitterness  of  wounded  feeling  excited  by  the  rest  of 
her  family. 

The  twins  seemed  to  have  but  one  soul  between  them  :  all  their 
interests  and  pursuits  were  shared.  Clara  learnt  botany  and  concho- 
logy  from  Charles,  to  whom  Mr.  Schrecklich  had  communicated  a 
smattering  of  these  sciences,  to  give  interest  to  his  rambles.  Charles 
learnt  Italian  with  Clara,  and  music  from  her.  On  wet  days  they 
played  battledore  and  shuttlecock  in  the  hall  ;  at  night  he  sat  up  in 
her  room  long  after  the  rest  were  gone  to  bed.  These  were  the 
hours  of  their  most  serene  and  unclouded  happiness.  Sometimes 
they  lingered  over  the  romantic  pages  of  Undine  or  Sintram,  till 
Ciiarles  was  almost  afraid  to  go  to  bed,  lest  he  should  meet  some 
enchanted  water-nymph  or  ghastly  death's  head  in  the  long  dark 
passage  that  led  to  his  room.  Sometimes  they  told  stories  to  each 
other.  Often  they  chatted  over  their  schemes  of  future  life,  and 
built  castles  in  the  air  for  their  joint  occupation  in  copartnership. 

Thus  twelve  months  passed  happily  away  ;  and  now  the  morning 
dawned  on  which  Charles  was  to  enter  his  sixteenth  year.   His  elder 
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sisters  called  it  his  fifteenth  birthday,  but  this  term  he  indignantly 
repudiated,  and  told  them  that  they  might  as  well  say  that  the  pre- 
sent was  the  eighteenth  century.  The  day  w^as  to  be  kept  with 
rather  more  than  usual  festivities,  for  it  happened  that  some  distant 
relatives  of  the  family,  an  Irish  peer  and  his  wife  and  daughter,  had 
proposed  themselves  for  a  visit,  and  were  to  reach  Penry  that  after- 
noon. 

Charles  inwardly  congratulated  himself  that  they  had  not  come 
before,  for  this  happy  morning  arrived  a  parcel  from  his  London 
tailor,  containing  (oh,  blissful  vision!)  his  first  tailed-coat.  "Had 
my  cousins,"  he  thought,  "  come  even  a  day  sooner,  they  must  have 
seen  me  dressed  like  a  mere  child,  in  a  jacket ;  but  now  I  shall  have 
assumed  the  toga  virilis  in  time  to  welcome  them  as  a  young  man. 
Everybody  says  I  am  tall  enough  for  seventeen,  and  they  will  not 
know  that  I  am  younger."  Exulting  in  such  anticipations  he  dressed 
himself  in  the  manly  garment  and  went  down  to  breakfast ;  where 
he  was  welcomed  by  the  embraces  and  "happy  returns"  of  hie 
mother  and  sisters. 

Their  kinsfolk  arrived  in  time  for  luncheon  ;  and  after  that  meal 
Charles  was  permitted  to  take  out  the  stupid  baroness  and  her  pret- 
ty daughter  for  a  drive.  Being  a  very  fair  charioteer,  he  acquitted 
himself  of  this  duty  with  much  credit,  and  maintained  (he  flattered 
himself )  his  character  of  a  youth  of  seventeen.  He  took  particular 
care  to  make  the  tails  of  his  new  coat  visible,  by  pulling  them  out 
from  under  him  on  the  driving  seat ;  and  as  he  glanced  fondly  down 
upon  them  from  time  to  time,  he  felt  that  he  had  now  indeed  at- 
tained the  epoch  of  adolescence,  and  could  look  back  upon  his 
childhood  as  a  dream  that  had  departed. 

At  dinner  he  took  the  bottom  of  the  table,  as  master  of  the 
house  ;  a  privilege  which  his  mother  had  consented  to  allow  him  up- 
on condition  that  Herr  Schrecklich  should  sit  beside  him  and  preside 
over  the  carving.  For  the  worthy  licentiate,  notwithstanding  his 
metaphysical  abstraction  and  cloud-built  speculations,  was  not  one 
of  those  who  feed  upon  air,  except  in  a  transcendental  sense.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  an  eager  gastronome,  did  the  amplest  justice 
to  good  cheer,  and  was  an  excellent  carver.  This  last  accomplish- 
ment he  had  acquired  at  the  tahk  d^hbte  of  the  Rheinhaus  hotel  at 
Mentz,  where  he  had  served  as  a  waiter,  after  quitting  his  gym- 
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nasLuiD,  till  he  had  earned  enough  to  pay  his  fees  at  a  German 
university. 

Thus  Schrecklich  relieved  his  pupil  of  the  heavier  labours  of  his 
situation  ;  while  Charles  sustained,  as  gracefully  as  he  knew  how, 
the  part  of  host  and  entertainer.  He  pressed  the  dishes  upon  his 
relatives  with  very  needless  frequency,  and  nearly  destroyed  their 
gravity  by  informing  them,  before  the  meat  was  oflf  the  table,  that 
there  was  claret  on  the  sideboard  if  they  preferred  it  to  champagne. 
Of  the  latter  liquor  he  partook  copiously  himself,  in  order  to  over- 
come the  bashfulness  which  at  first  embarrassed  him.  Mrs.  Bampton 
occasionally  stole  a  warning  look  at  her  son  as  he  successively  chal- 
lenged every  one  at  table  to  take  "  a  glass  of  champagne  ;"  but  she 
did  not  mortify  him  by  remonstrance,  and  her  admonitory  glances 
were  utterly  disregarded. 

The  effect  of  these  unaccustomed  libations  might  have  been  dis- 
tressing, had  not  the  dinner  session  been  prematurely  terminated  by 
an  adjournment. 

The  beauty  of  the  summer  evening,  as  it  shone  in  upon  them 
through  the  western  window  of  the  dining-room,  tempted  the  younger 
members  of  the  party  from  the  table. 

"  Don't  let  us  waste  tliis  lovely  evening  upon  the  dessert,"  cried 
Charles's  Irish  cousin,  "  let  us  run  down  to  the  shore  and  see  the  sun 
set  over  the  bay." 

Charles  warmly  seconded  the  proposal,  which  was  carried  un- 
animously by  the  juniors  ;  and  the  young  party,  leaving  their  two 
elder  relatives  to  Mrs.  Hampton's  care,  at  once  ran  out  across  the 
lawn,  and  down  the  ravine  to  Penry  Cove. 

Schrecklich  accompanied  them  to  the  beach.  He  was  in  a  state 
of  great  exhilaration  and  excitement,  to  which,  doubtless,  cham- 
pagne had  contributed  ;  and  could  he  but  find  opportunity,  he  felt 
his  courage  equal  to  risk  his  fate  in  a  bold  attempt,  on  which  he  had 
long  resolved,  but  from  which  secret  misgivings  had  hitherto  with- 
held him. 

He  had  for  months  past  been  deluding  himself  into  the  belief  that 
Lucy  Bampton  looked  upon  him  with  favouring  eyes.  She  was  a 
girl  of  gentler  spirit  than  her  sister,  and  had  felt  for  the  poor  tutor 
when  Emily  snubbed  him.  At  such  momcMits  he  had  sometimes 
caught  her  compassionate  looks  fixed  upon  him,  and  had  b\i\i\.  Wi^et^- 
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on  a  very  baseless  vision  of  romantic  attraction,  spiritual  gravita- 
tion, and  stars  shooting  from  their  celestical  orbits  to  irradiate  the 
darkness  of  the  nether  sphere. 

Shortly  after  they  reached  the  shore,  Lucy,  who  had  been  boast- 
ing to  her  cousin  of  the  beautiful  shells  found  on  their  coast,  left  the 
rest  to  look  at  the  sunset,  and  went  round  some  projecting  rocks  to 
a  sandy  cove  where  the  best  specimens  were  generally  thrown  up. 
While  eagerly  turning  over  the  sand  and  searching  every  nock,  she 
suddenly  saw  Schrecklich's  well-known  awkward  figure  making  to- 
wards her  round  a  huge  boulder  of  rock.  In  another  moment  he 
had  flung  himself  on  his  knees  before  her.  Her  first  thought  was 
that  the  man  had  gone  mad  ;  and  she  was  turning  away  in  alarm, 
when  he  seized  her  dress  and  in  an  excited  manner  began,  to  Lmcy's 
horror,  to  tell  her  of  his  devoted  attachment  to  her — ^his  certainty 
that  she  could  never  reject  the  faithful  heart  of  a  true  man — that 
he  had  read  her  looks — that  her  heart  spoke  the  same  language  as 
his — and  that  "  their  two  souls  were  ready,  like  two  dewdrops,  to 
rush  into  one.'' 

Lucy  did  not  wait  to  hear  more,  but  with  an  emphatic  "  Silence, 
sir  ! — I  wonder  at  your  impertinence  1"  pronounced  in  a  tone  which 
even  the  obtuse  Schrecklich  could  not  mistake,  she  wrenched  her 
dress  hastily  from  his  grasp,  thereby  causing  the  unfortunate  man  to 
fall  face  downwards  on  the  sand  ;  and  before  he  could  recover  him- 
self she  had  got  to  the  other  side  of  the  projecting  rock  which  hid 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  whom  she  quickly  rejoined. 

The  tutor  rose  crestfallen.  His  cherished  visions  of  a  rich  English 
wife  (for  the  fortunes  of  the  Misses  Bampton,  translated  into  foreign 
money,  appeared  to  him  princely)  were  all  overthrown.  His  heart, 
too,  was  suffering,  for  in  his  misty  way  he  had  truly  fancied  himself 
in  love  with  Lucy,  and  her  with  him.  He  did  not  venture  to  show 
his  face  in  the  drawing-room  at  tea,  but  wandered  about  the  shore 
till  bedtime ;  and  then,  without  going  near  the  family,  he  went 
straight  up  to  his  own  room.  There,  on  his  dressing-table,  he  found 
the  following  missive  from  Mrs.  Bampton  : — 

*'  Sir, — As  I  understand  from  my  daughter  that  you  have  entirely 
forgotten  your  position  in  my  family,  I  think  it  will  most  conduce  to 
the  comfort  of  all  parties  if  I  enclose  you  a  cheque  for  your  services 
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and  request  joa  to  resign  your  tatorship  of  mj  son  Charles.  The 
gig  will  be.  at  joar  disposal  to-morrow  morning,  and  will  take  yon 
to  meet  the  Exeter  coach. 

*'  I  remain,  with  thanks  for  the  care  yon  have  given  to  my  son's 
education, 

"Yours  faithfully, 

"Georoina  Bampton." 

So  ended  Schrecklich's  career  at  P^nry.  Charles,  who  really 
liked  him  in  spite  of  faults  and  peculiarities,  accompanied  him  to  the 
coach  on  the  following  morning,  to  see  the  last  of  his  good-natured 
tutor  *  who  dicparted  tdth  a  heavy  heart,  cursing  the  prejudices  of 
'caste,  the  barriers  of  feudalism,  and  the  soulless  conventionalities  of 
English  aristocracy. 

Such  was  the  tragi-comic  conclusion  of  this  festive  birthday;  and 
hence,  also,  followed  the  termination  of  Charles's  life  at  home  ;  for 
his  uncle  Henry,  who  had  for  some  time  murmured  at  his  ward's 
continuing  what  he  deemed  an  effeminate  existence,  now  that  his 
health  was  so  fully  restored,  took  fflis  opportunity  of  insisting  upon 
a  chauge.  Charles's  age,  it  is  true,  would,  according  to  strict  rule, 
have  excluded  him  from  the  great  public  schools,  where,  in  theory  at 
least,  no  boys  are  admissible  after  fourteen.  But  Mr.  H.  Bampton 
had  a  cousin  an  Eton  master,  who  consented  to  receive  his  young 
relative  into  his  boarding-house.  It  was  therefore  settled  that 
Charles  should  be  sent  off  to  Eton  without  delay;  since,  now  that 
his  tutor  was  gone,  there  could  be  no  use  in  his  remaining  idle  at 
home.  Mrs.  Bampton  assented  to  this  plan  more  easily  than  she 
would  have  done  before  Clara's  return  ;  for  she  felt  that  fehe  no 
longer  held  the  first  place  in  Charles's  love,  and  she  hoped  that  the 
sister's  influence  might  be  broken  by  the  companionship  of  school. 

Thus  all  arrangements  were  speedily  brought  to  a  conclusion  ; 
and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  after  poor  Schrecklich's  departure, 
Charles  was  once  more  on  board  the  Falmouth  steamer.  Before  the 
close  of  the  following  day,  he  was  a  member  of  the  greatest  and 
most  splendid  among  the  public  schools  of  England. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MOTHER  AND  DAUOHTKB. 

It  maj  easily  be  supposed  that  Charles's  departure  was  a  heaTj 
blow  to  Clara.  In  him  she  lost  the  only  person  who  bad  sympa- 
thised with  her  parsoits,  and  given  her  that  affection  which  her 
nature  craved.  There  was  no  one  now  to  be  the  companion  of  her 
rides  and  walks,  no  one  to  read  to  her  while  she  sketched,  or  listen 
to  her  while  she  sang,  no  one  whose  love  could  be  her  refuge  against 
the  coldness  of  her  sisters,  and  shield  her  from  the  injustice  of  her 
mother. 

For  Mrs.  Bampton  was  not  satisfied  with  the  effect  produced  by 
Charles's  absence.  Clara's  influence  over  him  was  not  shaken  by  the 
new  scenes  and  companionships  of  Eton.  He  still  wrote  her  a  long 
weekly  letter,  containing  a  minute  account  of  his  deeds,  words,  and 
thoughts  ;  and  filled  with  important  secrets,  romantic  imaginations, 
poetical  effusions,  and  eternal  constancy.  The  charm  of  this  corre- 
spondence, however,  was  soon  broken,  by  Mrs.  Bampton's  inspection 
of  it.  She  insisted  on  reading  every  letter  which  her  daughters 
received  or  wrote  ;  and  would  make  no  exception  to  this  rigid  rule 
in  favour  of  Clara's  communications  with  her  brother.  The  letter- 
bag  was  miimtely  examined  by  her  on  its  arrival  and  before  its 
departure.  The  second  time  that  Clara  wrote,  she  had  slipped  her 
letter  into  the  bag  without  previously  bringing  it  to  her  mother  for 
approval ;  whereby  she  only  brought  upon  herself  the  mortification 
of  seeing  it  opened  and  read  by  Mrs.  Bampton,  with  contemptuous 
comments  on  its  *'  sentimentality  and  nonsense." 

After  this,  Clara  at  first  passionately  determined  that  she  would 
write  no  more  ;  yet  she  could  not  bear  to  give  up  the  chief  pleasure 
of  her  week  without  a  struggle.  But  (she  asked  herself)  was  it  any 
pleasure  to  write  what  her  mother  must  read?     Could  she  and 
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tries  go  on  telling  one  another  all  they  felt  under  snch  conditions  ? 
,  it  was  impossible.  But  yet,  after  all,  why  should  she  submit  to 
\  absurd  tyranny  ?  She  would  find  some  way  of  corresponding 
ich  should  be  free  from  her  mother's  supervision.  Yes,  she  knew 
f  she  might  manage  it.  She  would  go  to  Mrs.  Brown's,  and 
te  her  letters  there  ;  and  she  would  tell  Charles  to  address  hers 
ler  cover  to  Mrs.  Brown,  who  would  be  sure  to  consent  to  the 

No  sooner  had  this  idea  occurred  to  her  than  she  hastened  to  put 
into  execatioD.  The  woman  on  whose  assistance  she  reckoned  had 
irsed  Clara  in  her  childhood,  and  was  married  to  a  farmer  on  the 
tate.  She  was  still  devoted  to  her  young  lady,  who  often  visited 
T,  listened  to  all  her  gossip,  and  petted  her  children.  She  easily 
^eed  to  Clara's  proposal  that  she  should  be  the  channel  of  the 
)rrespondence  between  her  brother  and  herself.  Clara  sent  a  letter 
om  the  farmhouse,  communicating  the  scheme  to  Charles,  who 
ntered  into  it  with  great  zest,  and  thus  the  maternal  scrutiny  wag 
[aded.  But,  to  avert  suspicion,  a  short  and  formal  letter  was 
xchanged  publicly  once  a  fortnight ;  while  Mrs.  Bampton  supposed 
bat  the  alteration  in  the  tone  and  frequency  of  the  communications 
ras  caused  by  her  insisting  upon  her  rule. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  some  months  without  any  interrup- 
ion,  except  that  which  arose  from  Charles's  return  for  his  first  holi- 
lays — a  short  interval  of  bliss  for  Clara,  which  passed  too  rapidly 
.way.  After  he  had  gone  back  to  school,  the  clandestine  corres- 
K>ndence  was  resumed  as  before.  Clara's  weekly  visits  to  Mrs. 
Jrown  excited  no  remark,  for  their  attachment  to  each  other  was  a 
natter  of  old  standing,  so  that  there  seemed  no  chance  of  any  sus- 
)icion  being  aroused. 

It  happened,  however,  one  unlucky  day,  that,  as  Clara  was  taking 
I  store  of  letter-paper  to  the  farmhouse  to  replace  that  which  she 
lad  just  exhausted,  her  mother  met  her  on  the  road. 

"  What  have  you  got  there,  in  that  basket,  Clara  ?"  was  the 
nquiry  by  which  she  was  assailed ;  an  inquiry  partly  provoked  by 
ler  own  ill-judged  attempt  to  conceal  the  basket  behind  her  as  she 
)assed  her  mother.  She  had,  of  course,  nothing  to  do  but  to  open 
he  parcel,  and  show  its  contents. 

"  Where  are  you  takmg  all  this  paper,  child  V 
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"  To  Mrs.  Brown,  mamma.^ 

"  What  does  Mrs.  Brown  want  with  it  ?  She  cannot  write  abo?e 
a  letter  a  month,  I  am  gnre.  And  what  business  have  yon  to  famish 
her  with  letter-paper  ?" 

No  answer  from  Clara. 

"Why,  it  is  the  best  hot-pressed,  wire-woTe  paper,  I  declare. 
She  never  would  write  on  such  paper  as  that.  She  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  wanted  it.** 

Still  no  JBinswer. 

"  Why  don't  you  speak,  child  ?  Tell  me  this  instant  why  you 
were  taking  that  paper  to  Mrs.  Brown's  ?" 

A  dogged  silence  was  again  the  only  reply. 

**  Very  well,  Clara  ;  if  you  won't  answer  me,  I  must  find  out  for 
myself.  Go  home  with  that  paper  immediately,  and  I  shall  go  to 
Mrs.  Brown's." 

Poor  Clara  !  it  was  her  day  of  hearing  from  Charles,  and  she 
knew  that  there  was  a  letter  waiting  for  her  at  the  farmhouse.  But 
there  was  no  help  for  it ;  back  she  must  go,  and  wait  in  gloomy 
suspense  for  the  issue  of  the  adventure. 

Mrs.  Bampton  meanwhile  proceeded  leisurely  to  Brown's  farm, 
and  there  found  the  good  housewife  helping  her  maid  to  clear  away 
the  things  after  the  men's  dinner.  She  gave  a  visible  start  on  see- 
ing "  Madam "  enter  ;  but  came  forward  curtseying  and  smiling, 
and  begged  her  visitor  to  be  pleased  to  step  into  the  little  parlour. 
There  she  placed  a  chair  for  Mrs.  Bampton,  and,  as  she  bustled 
about  with  the  apparent  purpose  of  dusting  the  table,  she  contrived, 
while  she  fancied  she  was  unobserved,  to  slip  a  plate  over  the  letter 
which  was  lying  on  the  table— a  movement  which  was  not  lost  on 
Mrs.  Bampton. 

Relieved  by  this  manoeuvre,  Mrs.  Brown  recovered  presence  of 
mind  enough  for  the  duties  of  hospitaUty. 

"  I'm  sure,  ma'am,  it's  very  kind  in  you  to  call  in  at  my  poor 
place.  And  I  hope  Miss  Clara  is  well,  ma'am,  and  the  other  young 
ladies.  And  how  was  Master  Charles  when  you  heard  from  him  last, 
ma'am  ?  And  I  hope,  ma'am,  you'll  be  pleased  to  take  a  taste  of  our 
gooseberry  wine,  that  dear  Master  Charles  was  always  so  fond  of?" 

To  the  former  questions  Mrs.  B.'s  replies  were  cold  and  brief.  To 
the  last  she  answered,  "  Not  now,  I  thank  you,  Mrs.  Brown ;  I 
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haye  something  of  importance  about  which  I  wish  to  speak  to  yon. 
Why  was  Miss  Clara  bringing  yon  a  ream  of  letter  paper  to-day  V* 

"  Paper  to  me,  ma'am  ?    Well,  ma'am,  I  can't  rightly  say." 

"  Nonsense,  Mrs.  Brown  I  you  must  know  perfectly  well.  I  see 
plainly  there  is  something  hidden  going  on  here.  Now,  Mrs.  Brown, 
you  know  I  have  always  put  great  trust  in  you,  and  I  don't  think 
you  can  say  you  have  received  anything  but  kindness  from  me.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  believe,  as  a  return,  you  were  going  to  help  my 
children  to  deceive  me." 

"  I'm  sure,  ma'am,  you  never  had  reason  to  think  I  could  go  to  do 
such  a  thing.  I'm  sure  you  never  said  anything  so  hard  to  me  all 
the  time  I  was  in  your  service,  ma'am."  And  here  Mrs.  Brown  tried 
to  sob. 

"  You  can't  blind  me  in  that  way,  Mrs.  Brown.  I  am  sure  there 
is  something  going  on.  You  cannot  suspect  me  of  having  any  object 
bat  my  children's  own  good  ;  and  you  must  know  that  if  they  wish 
to  hide  anything  they  do  from  me,  it  is  because  it  is  wrong." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  don't  know  of  anything  they  are 
doing  which  you  would  not  wish  them  to  do." 

"  Well,  but  about  this  paper,  Mrs.  Brown  ;  what  was  Clara  bring- 
ing it  here  for,  and  why  did  not  she  answer  when  I  asked  her  about 
it  ?  I  suppose  you  don't  wish  me  to  think  that  you  have  persuaded 
Miss  Clara  to  rob  my  house  of  letter  paper  to  supply  you  I" 

"  Oh  I  Mrs.  Bampton,  ma'am,  I'm  sure  you  would  not  go  for  to 
ruin  an  honest  woman  by  such  an  accusation  as  that,  ma'am." 

"  As  to  that,  Mrs.  Brown,  I  shall  form  my  own  opinion  according 
to  the  explanation  you  may  give  me  of  the  circumstance.  And  if 
you  cannot  explain  it,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  write  to  my  son's 
guardians  on  the  subject,  for  your  husband  is  only  a  tenant  at  will, 
you  know." 

Mrs.  Brown  was  a  good  deal  frightened  at  this  threat,  and  showed 
signs  of  hesitation. 

"  Well,  ma'am,"  she  said,  "  you  see  it  was  only  an  innocent  frolic 
of  Miss  Clara's.  She  fancied,  ma'am,  just  for  the  variety  of  the 
thing,  that  it  would  be  more  amusing  writing  some  of  the  letters 
down  here  in  my  parlour  than  up  at  the  hall,  ma'am." 

"  Oh  I  she  did,  did  she  ?"  said  Mrs.  Bampton.  "  And  perhaps 
she  thought  it  amusing  to  receive  her  letters  here  too,  Mi^.'BiqwolV 
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"  Well,  ma'am,  I  can't  say,  Vm  sure,  ma'am.  Perhaps  once  or 
twice,  maybe,  she  has  done  such  a  thing." 

**  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Brown,  it  is  no  use  prevaricating.  Just  let 
me  see  the  letter  which  you  have  put  under  that  plate." 

**  Oh !  please,  ma'am  ;  oh  1  pray  don't  make  me  show  it  you, 
ma'am.     Oh,  poor  dear  Miss  Clara,  she  will  never  forgive  me." 

"  Very  well,  Mrs.  Brown  ;  now  you  have  acknowledged  that  there 
is  a  letter  for  Miss  Clara  there,  so  I  insist  upon  seeing  it  instantly. 
There,  give  it  me  at  once,  or  you  must  take  the  consequences  ;  and 
I  supi)ose  you  can  guess  what  Mr.  Henry  Bampton  would  do  if  he 
were  to  find  out  that  your  husband  had  been  helping  Miss  Clara  to 
carry  on  a  clandestine  corresj)ondence  ?" 

**  Oh,  please  ma'am,  don't  talk  in  that  way,  ma'am,"  said  the 
farmer's  wife,  while  at  the  same  time  she  handed  over  the  letter 
from  its  hidiug-placo.  **  Why,  ma'am,  it's  only  a  letter  from  dear 
Master  Charles,  ma'am  ;  and  I  knew  for  sure  you  couldn't  object 
to  my  young  lady  writing  to  her  brother,  ma'am." 

Mrs.  Bampton  took  up  the  letter,  which  had  been  enclosed  in  an 
envelope  directed  to  Mrs.  Brown  ;  and  after  glancing  at  the  ad- 
dress, •*  to  Miss  Cl(\ra  Bampton,"  she  rose  majestically  from  her  seat, 
and  swept  out  of  the  room,  without  deigning  to  bestow  any  further 
notice  on  her  terrified  hostess. 

On  her  return  to  the  hall,  she  first  locked  herself  up  in  her 
boudoir  and  read  Charles's  letter,  which  was  far  from  soothing  to 
her  feelings  ;  for  it  was  a  sympathizing  reply  to  some  complaints  of 
Clara's  about  her  mother's  behaviour.  Moreover,  the  allusions  in 
this  epistle  revealed  the  fact  of  the  weekly  correspondence,  and 
stimulated  Mrs.  Bampton's  curiosity  to  see  the  whole  of  the  letters 
that  had  passed,  which  she  felt  sure  were  carefully  preserved  by 
Clara.  She  therefore  proceeded  to  the  schoolroom,  where  she  found 
her  daughter  pacing  up  and  down  in  restless  and  impatient  suspense. 

"  Come  with  me  to  your  bedroom,  Clara,"  was  the  order  she  gave, 
which  was  obeyed  in  silence. 

"  Now  get  out  your  writing-desk  and  follow  me. 

This  was  done,  and  mother  and  daughter  descended  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  they  found  the  two  elder  Miss  Bamptons,  whose 
assistance,  their  mother  thought,  might  be  useful  in  case  Clara 
should  prove  refractory. 
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"  Now,  Clara,  put  dcwm  your  desk  on  the  table,  and  tell  me  how 
many  clandestine  letters  from  Charles  yon  have  got  in  it." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  ma'am,  by  clandestine  letters." 

''  Nonsense,  Clara,  there  is  no  use  in  equivocating  with  me. 
Look  here  1  This  is  Charles's  letter  to  you  to-day.  I  have  read  it 
through,  and  I  know  everything  from  Mrs.  Brown.  Come,  take 
out  your  key,  and  unlock  your  desk  immediately,  and  give  me  all  the 
letters." 

''  Listen  to  me,  mamma,"  cried  Clara,  pale  with  suppressed  anger 
and  determination,  "  Charles  has  written  these  letters  to  me  relying 
on  my  honour  that  I  would  not  show  them  to  any  one.  I  cannot 
and  will  not  give  them  up  to  you." 

"  Then,  Clara,  I  shall  take  them  myself ;  and  in  case  you  refuse 
to  give  up  the  key,  I  shall  have  the  desk  broken  open." 

Clara  sprang  up  and  placed  herself  before  her  mother,  with  her 
hands  tightly  clasped  together.  "  Mamma,"  she  said,  "you  know 
Charles  as  well  as  I  do.  You  know  how  he  is  likely  to  feel  when 
he  hears,  as  he  must  and  shall  hear,  that  you  have  acted  as  you 
propose." 

"  I  will  not  be  threatened,  Clara.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Charles's  feelings,  and  I  shall  take  care  that  he  hears  no  improper 
account  of  my  actions.  I  must  do  my  duty  by  my  rebellious  daugh- 
ter.    I  shall  ring  and  have  the  desk  broke  open  at  once." 

So  saying,  Mrs.  Bampton  walked  towards  the  bell,  but  just  as  she 
had  her  hand  upon  it,  the  drawing-room  door  was  flung  open,  and 
the  footman  announced — 

"  Sir  George  and  Lady  Smithson." 

Mrs.  Bampton  at  once  composed  her  features  to  their  usual  ex- 
pression of  sweetness,  and  advanced  with  graceful  politeness  to  do 
the  honours  to  her  visitors.  No  one  who  watched  her  look  and 
manner  and  those  of  her  two  eldest  daughters,  would  have  im- 
agined that  the  new-comers  had  interrupted  a  family  quarrel.  But 
liad  they  noticed  Clara,  her  countenance  would  have  told  a  diflferent 
story.  With  eyes  sparkling,  cheeks  deadly  pale,  and  limbs  trem- 
bling with  agitation,  she  could  scarcely  command  herself  to  return 
the  necessary  answers  to  the  salutations  of  the  guests.  Meanwhile 
the  commonplaces  of  conversation  went  on,  and  Clara  seated  herself 
on  a  sofa  apart  from  the  rest,  close  to  the  table  on  w\iYc\i\3L^T  ^<fe"^ 
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was  placed.  In  another  minnte  her  resolation  was  taken.  She 
drew  the  desk  towards  her,  unlocked  it,  and  extracted  from  its  in- 
most compartment  the  treasured  packet  of  Charles's  letters. 
Hitherto  her  movements  had  been  unobserved,  but  when  she  rose  and 
began  to  move  towards  the  fire  at  the  further  end  of  the  apart- 
ment, her  mother's  eye  followed  her,  and  detected  her  purpose, 

"  Clara,  my  love,"  she  exclaimed  in  her  softest  tones,  "  Sir 
George  was  just  asking  me  which  were  onr  prettiest  rides.  I  think 
you  can  answer  that  question  better  than  I  can.  Come  here,  and 
and  tell  him  about  it,  my  child." 

But  Clara,  affecting  not  to  hear  her  mother's  sunmions,  passed 
quickly  on  to  the  fire-place,  then  threw  the  letters  on  the  fire,  and 
then,  taking  np  the  poker,  pushed  them  into  the  midst  of  the  glow- 
ing mass  of  co^l.  For  an  instant  she  watched  the  packet,  till  it 
was  fairly  in  flames,  then  turned  quickly  round  and  left  the  room. 
She  rushed  up  stairs  to  her  owipi  bed-room,  and  there  gave  way  to  a 
burst  of  the  most  uncontrolled  passion  that  she  had  indulged  since 
the  days  when  she  used  to  stamp  and  scream  round  the  nursery  at 
five  years  old.  She  flung  herself  upon  the  bed  and  buried  her  face  in 
the  pillow,  lest  she  should  shriek  aloud  ;  then  sprang  up,  and  walked 
backwards  and  forwards  wringing  her  hands,  as  if  she  would  thus 
get  rid  cf  the  agonizing  excitement  that  thrilled  through  every  nerve. 

Far  more  tranquil  and  decorous  was  the  scene  which  followed  her 
exit  from  the  drawing-room.  Even  Mrs.  Hampton's  well-trained 
tone  and  manner  betrayed  indeed  a  momentary  shade  of  anger  and 
embarrassment.  But  the  undisceming  visitors  referred  this  simply 
to  her  natural  annoyance  at  the  brusquerie  of  her  gauche  daughter, 
for  whose  absence  of  mind  she  gracefully  apologised. 

"  Dear  Clara  is  so  absorbed  in  her  studies,  she  really  hardly  hears 
what  is  said  to  her  ;  and  I  fancy  that  she  thinks  she  has  nothing  to 
do  with  social  duties  at  present." 

The  guests  replied  by  some  commonplaces  on  the  evils  of  forcing 
girls  into  society  too  early,  the  precociously  formed  manners  of 
young  people  in  the  present  day,  and  so  forth.  Soon  after  they 
took  their  leave,  and  congratulated  one  another  as  they  rode  home, 
that  none  of  their  girls  were  so  odd  and  awkward  as  that  ungainly 
schoolgirl. 

*'  Well,  mamma,"  exclaimed  Emily,  with  a  laugh,  as  soon  as  the 
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door  was  shut  again  ;  **  what  do  joa  thiak  of  Clara's  stroke  of  gen- 
eralship ?     Upon  mj  word,  she  has  determination  enongh  I" 

Mrs.  Bampton  drew  herself  np.  ''No/'  she  said,  ''I  cannot  treat 
this  as  a  laughing  matter,  Emily;  I  am  deeply  pained.  I  haye 
never  thought  well  of  Clara,  bnt  I  did  not  suppose  she  could  be 
guilty  of  such  an  audacious  yiolation  of  all  duty  and  all  decency. 
I  must  take  some  step  to  bring  her  to  a  sense  of  the  enormity  of  her 
conduct,  and  to  humble  this  rebellious  spirit  of  hers.  I  shall  write 
her  word  of  her  punishment  immediately,  and  giye  you  the  note  to 
take  to  her." 

So  saying  Mrs.  Bampton  seated  herself  at  her  writing-table  and 
indited  the  following  letter  : — 

**  Clara, — It  is  my  painful  duty  4o  announce  to  you  the  punish- 
ment which  I  feel  bound  to  impose  upon  your  dreadful  fiault.  It  is 
needless  for  me  to  enlarge  on  its  enormity.  You  must  be  yourself 
aware  that  you  have  fragrantly  violated  the  fifth  commandment  in 
its  letter,  and  all  the  rest  in  their  spirit.  You  have,  moreover,  de- 
ceived your  affectionate  mother,  to  whom  you  are  bound  to  commu- 
nicate your  every  thought  as  it  rises,  nay,  if  possible,  even  before  it 
rises  in  your  breast. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  I  cannot  at  present  receive  you  into 
our  family  circle.  You  will  confine  yourself  to  your  own  apartment 
with  no  other  book  but  your  Bible,  for  the  next  week.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  if  you  can  sincerely  assure  me  of  your  repentance,  and 
also  promise  that  you  will  never  again  enter  into  any  communication 
with  Charles  without  my  knowledge,  I  nhall  be  ready  once  more 
to  receive  you  as  my  child.  But  nothing  short  of  this  full  and  hum- 
ble submission  can  restore  you  to  the  place  you  have  forfeited. — 
Your  mother,  **  G.  B." 

Havii^  written  this,  she  folded  the  note  and  banded  it  to  Emily 
with  a  deep  sigh,  which  concealed  from  herself  rather  than  from  her 
daughter  the  fact  that  it  was  not  grief  but  anger  which  dictated  her 
resolution.  At  the  same  time  she  desired  Emily  to  remove  all  books 
except  the  Bible  from  Clara's  shelves. 

Meanwhile  the  first  burst  of  Clara's  passion  had  spent  itself,  and 
Emily  found  her  seated  on  a  stool  at  the  foot  of  her  bed  \oo\i\^^cs)Xiii 
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and  collected,  as  if  she  had  prepared  herself  for  the  worst.  She 
read  her  mother's  note  without  making  any  remark  ;  while  her  sister 
collected  the  books  from  yarioos  shelves  and  tables,  and  swept  them 
all  into  a  basket. 

''  Well,  Clara/'  she  asked  when  she  had  finished,  ''  any  message 
for  mamma  ?" 

''No/'  said  Clara,  '*  I  don't  send  mj  messages  to  mamma  bj  yoiL 
But  if  I  am  to  have  nothing  to  read  except  the  Bible,  I  ought  not 
to  keep  this  letter,"  and  with  these  words  she  tore  her  mother's  let- 
ter in  half  and  flnng  it  into  Emily's  basket. 

The  following  days  passed  drearily  for  Clara.  She  was  not 
troubled  with  any  feeling  of  remorse  ;  for  she  resolutely  turned 
away  from  the  thought  that  she  had  violated  her  duty  to  her  mother, 
and  regarded  herself  as  the  martyr  of  honour,  and  the  victim  of 
unparalleled  persecution.  But  she  suffered  intolerably  from  the 
want  of  employment :  robbed  of  her  books,  her  drawing  and  her 
music,  she  was  left  a  hopeless  prey  to  low  spirits  and  ermui. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  single  volume  which  was  left  her  she  might 
have  found  an  abundant  compensation,  had  she  known  how  to  use  it. 
But,  unhappily  for  herself,  she  had  never  been  taught  to  seek  in  that 
treasury  for  the  medicine  which  her  ill-governed  temper  and  unchastr 
ened  will  so  sorely  needed.  She  took  up  the  Bible  now  and  then  to 
pass  the  time,  and  read  with  some  pleasure  the  poetical  passages  of 
Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  or  the  narrative  of  Acts.  But  she  soon  exhausted 
this  resource,  and  laid  aside  the  book  with  the  feeling  that  she  had 
heard  it  in  church  every  Sunday,  and  knew  it  all  by  heart  already. 
Then  she  tried  to  amuse  herself  with  her  pencil,  and  as  she  had  no 
paper  she  made  sketches  from  memory  or  imagination  upon  the  wall 
of  her  room.  Occasionally  she  consoled  herself  by  writing  (in  her 
head)  long  letters  to  Charles  ;  describing  her  sufferings  for  his  sake, 
and  her  fidelity  to  their  friendship  ;  and  vowing  unalterable  firm- 
ness. But  there  was  no  chance  that  she  should  inscribe  these  com- 
positions on  any  material  but  her  own  brain,  for  she  was  not  per- 
mitted to  see  any  one  except  her  mother's  maid — the  sourest  and 
least  sympathising  of  abigails — who  brought  in  her  meals  thrice  a 
day. 

Her  principal  consolation  was  in  walking  up  and  down,  making 
stories  to  herself :  of  these  she  was,  of  couree,  the  heroine,  and  her 
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brother  the  hero  ;  and  both  were  represented  as  possessing  every 
charm  and  virtue  ;  which  were  called  into  play  by  the  adventures 
through  which  they  passed.  In  these  self-deceiving  day-dreams  she 
spent  hours  upon  hours. 

At  length  the  week  of  solitary  imprisonment  to  which  she  had 
been  sentenced  came  to  a  close.  But  she  was  not  yet  at  liberty  ;  for 
it  will  be  remembered  that  Mrs.  Hampton's  letter  made  her  pardon 
conditional  upon  her  offering  an  humble  apology,  and  promising 
never  to  repeat  the  offence. 

With  this  condition  Clara  was  firmly  resolved  never  to  comply. 
"  No,"  she  thought,  *'  I  have  done  no  wrong  ;  and  I  had  rather  be 
imprisoned  here  for  life  than  say  I  am  sorry  for  what  I  glory  in. 
Besides,  I  am  a  woman,  and  I  won't  be  treated  like  a  child.  Mam- 
ma had  better  take  care  what  she  is  about ;  she  may  drive  me  to 
make  my  escape,  and  appeal  to  aunt  Helen.  Oh,  if  I  could  but  fly 
oat  of  this  window  to  Bath  1" 

As  she  was  brooding  over  such  thoughts  upon  the  seventh  morn- 
ing of  her  confinement,  her  sister  Emily  entered  the  room. 

**  Mamma  has  sent  me,  Clara,"  she  said,  "  to  tell  you  that,  as  a 
week  is  over,  she  is  ready  to  receive  your  humble  apology  ;  and  you 
may  come  to  her  boudoir  now  and  make  it." 

Clara  turned  round  and  looked  earnestly  into  Emily's  face,  to  see 
if  there  was  trace  of  sympathy  to  be  found  there  ;  had  she  seen  a 
shadow  of  it,  her  proud  reserve  would  have  given  way,  and  she 
would  have  sobbed  out  all  her  wounded  pride  and  pent-up  grief  up- 
on her  sister's  bosom.  But  Emily  looked  coldly  and  disdainfully,  as 
usual,  upon  the  child  whom  she  honoured  with  her  communication  ; 
and  with  equal  coldness  and  disdain  Clara  replied  to  her — 

"  I  am  much  obliged,  Emily,  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in 
coming  here,  but  as  I  do  not  feel  I  have  done  wrong,  you  may  tell 
mamma  that  an  apology  from  me  is  impossible." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  this  is  really  the  message  you  wish  me  to 
tAke,  Clara  ?"  said  Emily. 

"  I  have  none  other  to  give,"  said  Clara,  as  she  turned  away  to 
the  window.  A  moment  more,  and  the  door  had  closed  on  the 
repulsed  ambassadress  ;  and  when  it  was  safely  locked,  Clara  gave 
way  to  a  burst  of  passionate  tears,  which  she  had  with  difiiculty 
restrained  till   then.      "  They  none   of  them  care  for  me,"   she 
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exclaimed,  "  and  why  should  I  care  for  them  ?  Oh,  if  any  one  lored 
me  how  different  it  woald  be  1  Oh,  Charles,  Charles  1  why  are  you 
not  here  ?" 

Clara  persisted  steadfastly  in  her  resolation,  and  allowed  three 
more  days  to  pass  without  making  any  sign  of  surrender.  On  the 
fourth  day  she  was  startled  by  seeing  the  doctor's  carriage  drive  up 
to  the  door.  She  had  not  heard  of  any  illness  in  the  house,  and 
now  she  could  learn  nothing  till  her  mother's  maid  should  bring  her 
dinner.  At  one  o'clock  the  abigail  entered,  punctual  and  sour  as 
rsual. 

"  Who  is  ill,  Sarah  ?"  exclaimed  Clara,  eagerly. 

"  Why,  your  mamma  is  ill,  miss,  of  course,"  was  the  reply 

"  Mamma  ill  I     What  is  the  matter  with  her  ?"  asked  Clara. 

^*  Matter  enough,  miss,  I  think  I  She  has  had  another  of  her 
spasms  in  the  heart — ^poor,  dear  lady  !  and  no  wonder,  as  she  says." 

Clara  was  much  shocked  at  this  news  ;  for  Mrs.  Bampton  was 
subject  to  heart  complaint ;  and,  as  her  father  had  died  of  it,  every 
such  attack  was  alarming  to  her  family,  although  in  reality  there 
was  not  much  ground  for  present  apprehension. 

Sarah  continued — **  Yes,  miss,  no  doubt  you  are  shocked  ;  poor 
missis  I  she  said  to  the  doctor  as  how  she  had  been  suffering  a  good 
deal  in  her  mind  for  the  last  week." 

*'  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Sarah  ?"  said  Clara. 

**  Why,  miss,  I  can't  say  exactly  ;  but  when  the  doctor  was  gone, 
missis  said  to  Miss  Emily,  says  she,  '  I  once  hoped  that  Clara  loved 
me,'  and  then  she  sighed." 

"That  will  do,  Sarah,"  said  Clara.  "I  cannot  listen  to  any 
impertinence  1  You  may  go  now."  And  so  the  abigail  was  disr 
missed. 

But,  nevertheless,  her  words  had  sunk  deeply  into  Clara's  heart. 
She  knew  that  the  doctor  had  always  said  that  nothing  was  worse 
for  these  heart  attacks  than  excitement  or  worry  of  mind.  A  horri- 
ble dread  came  over  her,  lest,  if  she  persisted  in  her  resistance,  she 
might  cause  her  mother's  death.  Yet  how  could  she  humble  he^elf 
now,  and  unsay  all  she  had  said  to  Emily,  and  promise  to  write  no 
more  to  Charles  ?  Oh,  surely  it  was  impossible  1  But  then,  if  she 
should  be  her  mother's  murderer  ?  Was  it  not  better  to  suffer  any 
mortification,  rather  than  risk  such  a  fearful  possibility  ? 
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When  thas  she  had  once  admitted  ihe  idea  of  yielding,  she  fonnd 
it  easy  to  convince  herself  that  she  had  been  much  to  blame  ;  that 
8he  ought  to  have  been  more  obedient ;  that  she  ought  not  to  have 
deceived  her  parent ;  that,  if  she  had  been  less  cold  and  haughty, 
she  might  have  softened  her  mother's  heart.  With  such  reflections 
she  came  to  a  final  determination  to  give  up  the  struggle,  after 
having  spent  all  the  afternoon  m  anxious  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

When  the  servant  brought  in  her  tea,  she  sent  to  beg  Miss  Bamp- 
ton  to  come  and  see  her.  On  Emily's  appearance,  she  begged  her 
to  take  a  message  to  her  mother,  explaining  that  she  yielded  to  the 
conditions  which  Mrs.  Bampton  had  demanded.  Emily  told  her 
that  the  doctor's  orders  were  strict  that  no  excitement  must  be 
allowed  ;  but  that,  as  she  knew  her  mother's  mind  would  be  relieved 
from  its  principal  cause  of  vexation  by  Clara's  message,  she  would 
take  an  opportunity  of  delivering  it  quietly  that  evening.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  danger  of  the  attack  had  now  passed  off ;  so  that  Mrs. 
Bampton  was  able  to  receive  the  message  with  a  triumphant  feeling 
that  she  had  crushed  a  dangerous  rebellion.  She  was  also  very 
glad  to  put  an  end  to  Clara's  imprisonment ;  for  she  feared  that  its 
longer  continuance  might  cause  serious  illness  to  so  delicate  a  girl. 
But  she  gave  a  languid  answer  to  Emily  when  she  made  the  commu- 
nication :  only  saying  that  Clara  might  now  be  allowed  to  rejom 
the  family,  and  that  she  must  next  morning  send  upstairs  her  letter 
of  apology,  witli  the  required  pledge  against  further  correspondence. 

Clara  spout  a  mortifying  evening  with  her  sisters  ;  for  she  could 
not  but  suffer  under  the  painful  consciousness  that  she  had  placed 
herself  in  a  humiliating  position.  They  did  not,  indeed,  taunt  her 
openly,  but  their  glances  at  each  other  testified  to  their  feeling  a 
little  malicious  amusement  at  this  unexpected  submission. 

Clara  did  not  stay  long  in  the  drawing-room  after  tea,  but  retired 
early  to  her  room,  where  she  employed  herself  before  she  went  to 
bed  in  composing  the  required  letter  of  apology  to  her  mother. 
Aft^r  several  sheets  had  been  begun  and  torn  up,  the  composition 
was  at  length  completed  as  follows  : 

"  My  dear  Mamma,— I  leel  convinced  that  it  is  my  duty  to  obe^ 
joor  commands,  and  therefore  I  now  write  to  apologv&e  lo  ^om  toe 
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my  disobedience.  I  also  promise  not  to  correspond  in  fdture  with 
Charles  without  your  knowledge.  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for 
any  offence  I  have  given  you,  and  oh  1  dear  mamma,  if  yoa  could 
only  love  me,  1  should  be  so  different.  I  know  I  have  often  been 
repulsive  and  disagreeable  in  my  manner  to  you,  but  if  you  could 
but  love  me,  I  would  never  offend  in  that  way  again.  It  does  make 
me  so  unhappy,  to  think  of  not  having  your  love. — I  remain  your 
affectionate  and  sorrowful 

"  Clara." 

Next  morning  she  sent  up  this  epistle  to  Mrs.  Bampton,  and 
waited  for  the  result  in  trembling  expectation — ^fuU  of  hope  that 
her  appeal  would  touch  an  answering  chord  in  her  mother's  heart. 
Presently  the  maid  came  down  with  a  message,  begging  Miss  Clara 
would  come  to  the  boudoir.  She  went  accordingly,  and  found 
Mrs.  Barapton  reclining  on  the  sofa,  in  her  graceful  dressing-gown 
of  white  muslin,  with  its  delicate  lilac  trimmings,  and  a  pretty  little 
invalid  cap  of  plain  tulle,  with  half-raouming  ribbons  to  match  those 
on  the  dressing-gown  ;  for  Mrs.  Barapton  never  suffered  herself  to 
violate  the  decorums  of  widowhood  in  her  toilette. 

Clara  came  eagerly  forward,  threw  her  arms  round  her  mother's 
neck,  and  kissed  her,  saying — "  Oh,  dear  mamma  !  I  am  so  unhappy 
that  you  have  been  so  ill." 

"  That  will  do,  Clara,"  was  the  reply.  "  Take  care,  child,  you 
will  disarrange  my  pillows." 

The  cold  and  languid  tone  struck  a  mortal  chill  into  Clara's  heart, 
but  she  made  one  more  effort — "  Oh  I  mamma,  have  not  you  for- 
given me  ?  and  won't  you  love  me  ?" 

"  I  have  already  forgiven  you,  Clara,  in  accepting  your  apology  ; 
and  as  to  loving  you,  that  is  a  very  silly  question — of  course  a 
mother  must  love  her  daughter.  I  only  hope  you  will  not  force  me 
in  future  to  show  my  love  by  chastisement.  But  now,  my  dear,  I 
cannot  bear  to  be  disturbed  any  longer,  so  you  had  better  go." 

Clara  withdrew  in  sickness  of  heart.  Her  last  hope  had  failed 
her,  and  a  black  cloud  seemed  to  descend  upon  her  future. 
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About  fdx  months  after  the  events  last  mentioned,  Miss  Bampton, 
who,  in  spite  of  her  good  looks,  had  attained  the  age  of  six-and- 
twenty  anwedded,  became  the  wife  of  a  Mr.  Smeythe.  The  bride- 
groom was  the  son  and  partner  of  a  wealthy  manufacturer,  who 
had  changed  his  real  name  of  Smith  to  Smeythe  at  the  entreaty  of 
his  children.  The  son  had  come  from  his  native  town  of  Cotton- 
ham,  where  the  father's  mills  were  situated,  on  a  ccnnmerciai  visit 
to  Falmouth,  when  he  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Bampton.  So 
Emily  departed,  and  Lucy  (who  was  two  years  younger  than  her  sis- 
ter) reigned  in  her  stead. 

The  happy  pair  had  not  been  gone  a  week  before  the  joyous  fes- 
tivities of  the  wedding  were  sadly  overclouded.  A  typhus  fever  of 
a  most  malignant  type  broke  out  at  Penry,  and  raged  destructively 
in  the  village,  especially  (as  is  the  wont  of  such  epidemics)  among 
the  children  of  the  cottagers.  Coffin  after  coffin  was  borne  to  the 
churchyard  under  the  fading  triumphal  arches  through  which  the 
bridal  procession  had  so  lately  passed  ;  and  the  little  fingers  which 
had  intertwined  those  leaves  and  flowers,  were  too  many  of  them 
still  in  death,  before  their  short-lived  handiwork  had  withered. 

As  the  virulence  of  the  fever  increased,  Mrs.  Bampton  grew  much 
alarmed.  She  was  extremely  nervous  about  infection,  and  shunned 
all  contact  of  disease  with  a  Levitical  scrupulosity.  Still,  so  long  as 
the  malady  was  confined  to  the  village,  she  felt  at  a  tolerably  safe 
distance  from  it ;  and  only  feared  lest  any  of  her  household  might 
Import  the  plague  by  visiting  the  cottagers.  But  when  it  invaded 
the  sacred  precincts  of  her  own  park,  and  attacked  the  children  of 
the  lodge-keeper,  she  felt  that  no  quarantine  she  could  e«.\A\)Mv 
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would  ayail  to  Bare  her  from  dangerous  proximity  to  the  contagious 
atmosphere. 

That  very  day  she  wrote  off  to  Miss  Helen  Bampton  proposing  an 
immediate  visit.  But  she  was  too  wise  to  mention  the  tme  ground 
of  her  proposal.  She  only  said  that  her  two  dear  remaining  child- 
ren were  sadly  moped  by  the  loss  of  their  sister,  and  she  hoped  the 
change  of  air  wonld  do  them  good  ;  and  no  air  would  suit  dear 
Glare  so  well  as  that  of  Bath.  She  begged  her  sister-in-law  to  send 
an  answer  to  Exeter  ;  and  next  morning,  herself,  with  her  two 
daughters  and  her  maid,  set  off  on  the  way  towards  that  ancient 
city.  There,  in  due  course  of  post,  Miss  Bampton's  answer  met 
them,  cordially  accepting  the  proposed  visit ;  and  they  were  soon 
after  comfortably  installed  in  her  snug  house  in  Gray  street.  What 
befel  them  there  will  be  best  explained  by  the  following  letters  from 
Miss  Helen  Bampton  to  her  brother  Henry  : — 

From  Mis*  H.  B.  to  Henry  Bampton,  Esq. 

"Mt  Dear  Henry: — Our  sweet  sister-in-law,  Qeorgina,  has 
come  *  to  inflict,'  as  she  says,  '  quite  a  visitation '  upon  me  ;  and 
very  sweet,  in  truth,  she  is,  as  far  as  manner  goes  ;  in  fact,  a  little 
too  sweet  to  my  taste,  and  verging  on  the  mawkish.  She  has  only 
been  three  days  yet,  but  I  am  already  weary  of  hearing  her  always 
saying  what  she  thinks  the  right  thing  to  the  light  person.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  confessed  that  if  she  had  as  much  sense  as  she  has 
grace,  she  would  be  a  very  charming  woman.  Her  beauty  has  not 
yet  quite  faded,  and  her  manner  is  peculiarly  winning  to  those  whom 
she  thinks  it  worth  while  to  win.  Then  she  dresses  so  weU,  too, 
with  her  black  ribbed  silk,  and  a  becoming  drapery  of  black  lace 
falling  about  her  shoulders,  and  her  pretty  puffy  frills  of  tulle  about 
neck  and  face  ;  but  these  details  are  all  thrown  away  on  your 
unworthy  sex,  though  the  general  effect  would  not  fail  to  captivate 
you.  Indeed,  I  observe  Georgina  almost  always  takes  with  the 
men  who  call,  and  they  never  fail  to  tell  me,  when  she  is  out  of  the 
room,  what  a  fascinating  sister-in-law  I  have. 

''  The  women,  I  think,  are  less  violently  smitten  with  her  ;  in  fact, 
iheiy  see  through  the  little  arts  and  stage  effects  which  succeed  with 
V(m$  a/iUra,  on  the  principle  (you  will  say)  of  set  a  thief  to  catch  a 
thief.     Even  the  men  are  sometimes  a  little  startled  by  the  silliness 
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she  cannot  quite  conceiU.  For  instance,  what  do  jon  think  she  said 
to  Mr.  O'Rory,  the  popular  vicar  of  St.  Patrick's,  the  other  day  ? 
He  called  here  to  receive  my  snbscription  to  the  district  clothing 
clab,  and  began  talking  about  a  sick  woman,  whom  he  is  attending, 
and  described  her  calmness  and  resignation  under  very  severe  suffer- 
ing. Mrs.  Bampton,  to  whom  he  chiefly  addressed  his  conversation, 
showed  the  greatest  interest,  by  tone  and  manner,  in  his  narrative  ; 
and  when  he  gave  a  touching  account  of  the  way  in  which  his 
patient  underwent  an  operation,  she  observed,  '  How  very  sweet  I 
The  sight  of  so  much  excellence  must  indeed  be  a  satisfaction  to  a 
gentleman  of  your  cloth  ; — or  indeed  of  any  cloth.'  The  last  quali- 
fying clause  she  added  rather  hastily  ;  from  observing,  I  fancy,  the 
passing  look  of  astonishment  and  disgust  which  clouded  Mr.  (yRo- 
ry's  handsome  countenance. 

"  I  particularly  envy  and  admire  Georgina's  wonderful  memory  for 
names  and  faces.  You  know  how  bad  I  am  in  this  way  myself. 
Well,  she  has  not  been  to  Bath  for  the  last  two  years  ;  but  yet  she 
remembers  every  one  of  my  visitors,  and  seems  to  have  got  by  heart 
the  names  and  number,  age  and  sex,  of  their  respective  children, 
after  whom  she  never  fails  to  inquire,  with  an  appearance  of  interest 
most  winning  to  the  hearts  of  their  mothers.  I  confess  I  was  spite- 
ful enough  to  fed  gratified  yesterday,  when,  for  the  first  time,  she 
made  a  trip  in  the  exercise  of  this  pleasing  faculty,  by  asking  Lady 
Dashwood,  with  peculiar  unction,  after  '  her  dear  boy  Frederick,'  and 
receiving  for  answer,  '  I  have  no  boy,  only  a  little  girl  1' 

*'  But  even  then  she  recovered  herself  instantly — *  Oh,  of  course, 
what  was  I  thinking  of?  Your  sweet  Anastasia,  1  meant.  She  was 
always  such  a  special  favourite  of  mine,  you  know.' 

"  I  only  wish  that  Georgina  would  keep  a  little  of  this  superfluous 
amiability  for  her  daughters,  or  at  least  for  my  own  poor  Clara  ;  for 
she  treats  Lucy  well  enough.  But  I  see  plainly  that  Clara  is  snubbed 
when  I  am  out  of  hearing  ;  and  once  or  twice  already  I  have  come 
in  unexpectedly  and  interrupted  a  scene  of  the  kind.  Her  mother's 
manner  to  her  is  never  maternal,  always  chilling  and  repulsive  ;  and 
I  am  sure  the  poor  girl  feels  it  bitterly,  and  pines  for  more  love  than 
she  gets.  But  she  is  shy  of  speaking  openly  trf  me  about  it  ;  and  in 
fact  I  do  not  encourage  her,  for  with  her  impatient  character  it  is 
much  better  that  she  should  learn  to  bear  in  silence.    1  \ivl^  \i«t 
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exceedingly,  and  long  to  show  her  mj  sympathy  more  openly  than 
would  be  good  for  her,  or  right  in  itself,  considering  that  the  offender 
is  her  mother.  Bat  I  know  yon  will  think  this  all  nonsense,  and 
only  tell  me  to  *  make  haste  and  find  Clara  a  good  husband,'  that 
being,  in  your  opinion,  the  sovereign  and  sufficient  core  for  all  the 
woes  of  women.     So  good  night  to  yon. 

"  Your  affectionate  sister, 

"Helen  Bampton." 

From  the  same  to  the  tame, 

"  My  Dear  Henry  : — ^When  I  wrote  to  you  a  week  ago,  I  little 
thought  what  was  hanging  over  us.  The  typhus  fever  has  broken 
out  in  the  house,  and  has  attacked  Lucy.  She  was  ailing  for  a  cou- 
ple of  days,  and  at  last  got  so  unwell  that  we  sent  for  the  doctor. 
He  at  once  pronounced  her  complaint  to  be  typhus.  Georgina  was 
dreadfully  alarmed,  not  so  much  about  Lucy,  for  she  does  not  think 
it  dangerous  for  young  people  of  her  age,  unless  they  are  very  poor, 
but  af  the  risk  that  she  should  herself  take  the  infection.  She  easUy 
made  the  doctor  forbid  her  to  go  into  Lucy's  sick  room.  In  the  state 
of  her  heart,  as  she  described  it  to  him,  he  declared  that  it  would 
be  madness  for  her  to  expose  herself  to  the  fatigue- and  agitation  of 
nursing  a  delirious  patient. 

"Poor  Clara  was  eager  to  undertake  the  duty,  but  this  her 
mother  positively  forbade  ;  I  suppose  from  thinking  that  it  would 
make  her  own  selfish  timidity  more  glaring,  if  she  suffered  her 
daughter  to  be  exposed  to  danger  which  she  shunned  herself.  She 
tried  also  to  prevent  me  from  nursing  Lucy,  and  assured  me  that  a 
hired  nurse  from  the  hospital  was  far  the  most  useful  and  efficient 
attendant  on  such  occasions.  But  of  course  I  would  not  listen  to 
her,  nor  do  I  think  she  really  intended  to  deter  me  ;  I  believe  her 
persuasions  were  merely  a  sham,  meant  to  make  it  evident  that  my 
going  to  nurse  Lucy  was  all  my  own  fault,  and  no  doing  of  hers. 

'*  I  begin  to  have  a  worse  opinion  of  her  than  ever.  Her  heart  is 
as  selfish  as  her  head  is  silly.  Only  think  of  her  audacious  falseness, 
too  !  After  the  typhus  was  declared,  she  kept  insinuating,  in  her 
soft,  silky,  cattish  way  (claws  in  velvet,  you  know),  that  they  had 
caught  the  typhus  owing  to  the  unhealthiness  of  my  house.     She 
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harped  upon  the  defective  drainage  of  this  part  of  Bath,  its  bad 
situation  under  the  hill,  its  dampness,  &c.  It  really  made  me  yery 
angry.  At  last  Clara  coold  bear  it  no  longer,  and  yesterday,  after 
a  speech  of  the  kind,  she  exclaimed  '  Oh,  mamma,  bnt  surely  Lucy 
must  have  brought  the  infection  with  her  from  Penry.'  Nonsense, 
child,  impossible  I  Why,  it's  a  fortnight  since  we  left  home.'  '  Not 
quite  a  fortnight,  I  think,  mamma ;  and  you  know  how  badly  the 
children  at  the  lodge  had  the  fever  when  we  left ;  and  Lucy  had 
been  at  the  lodge  the  very  day  before  the  poor  baby  sickened.'  She 
said  this  very  fast,  all  in  a  breath,  and  her  mother  could  not  stop 
her  ;  and  though  she  still  affected  to  pooh-pooh  the  idea  of  Lucy's 
having  had  the  disease  so  long,  yet  it  was  plain  she  felt  herself  de- 
tected, and  I  have  heard  no  more  to-day  of  the  unhealthiness  of 
Gay-street. 

"But  wasn't  it  too  bad  of  her,  while  I  was  slaving  myself  to 
death  nursing  her  child,  to  try  and  shake  off  the  sense  of  obligation 
by  laying  the  misfortune  at  my  door  ?  I  have  noticed  this  trait  in  her 
before.  She  is  willing  to  accept  any  amount  of  kindness  ;  but,  in- 
stead of  giving  you  a  cordial  and  generous  acknowledgment  in  re- 
turn, she  is  always  trying  to  ignore  and  conceal  the  fact  that  she 
has  been  obliged  at  alL  She  will  talk  to  you  by  the  hour  together 
in  the  most  gracious  and  ingratiating  manner,  but  when  you  are  not 
by,  she  will  insinuate  to  others  that  she  is  the  giver,  and  you  the  re* 
ceiver,  of  benefits. 

"  Then  I  am  so  sick  of  her  sham  sentiment  and  palaver,  with  her 
constant  parade  of  fine  feeling,  which  bears  no  fruit  in  practice. 
When  I  snatched  half-an-hour  yesterday  to  come  down  to  tea,  after 
spending  all  day  in  the  sick  room,  she  kept  on  boring  me  all  tea-time 
by  accounts  of  her  anxiety  for  dear  Lucy,  her  grief  that  the  doctor 
would  not  permit  her  to  be  nurse,  &c.,  and  assured  me  that  none  but 
a  mother's  heart  could  understand  a  mother's  feelings  under  such 
circumstances.  It  reminded  me  of  the  way  she  went  on  the  other 
day  about  her  chairman.  She  and  I  had  to  return  a  call  nearly  at 
the  top  of  Lansdown  Hill.  We  ordered  a  chair  for  her,  and  I 
walked  beside  her.  As  we  toiled  up  the  steep  ascent,  she  kept  ex- 
pressing her  pity  for  the  chairman  who  dragged  her.  *  Oh,  my  dear 
Helen,  I  really  cannot  bear  to  give  so  much  fatigue  to  any  of  my 
fellow  creatures.    It  does  make  me  so  uncomfortable  to  $^  l\i"eL\. 
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poor  man  dragging  me  op,  he  does  look  so  hot  and  tired.  I  wonder 
how  people  cim  get  accustomed  to  see  the  poor  fellows  withoat  pity- 
ing them.'  So  she  went  on  ;  till  at  last  I  said,  '  Well,  Georgina,  if 
joa  feel  it  so  much,  had  yon  not  better  get  oat  and  walk  for  a  littiie 
while  ?  I  dare  saj  it  would  do  you  good.'  '  Ah  I'  she  replied,  with 
a  sigh,  '  how  little  you  understand  me,  dear  Helen  ;  what  would  I 
give  if  I  could  1  but  in  the  state  of  my  health  I  dare  not  think  of  it.' 

"  Yet,  after  all,  I  don't  accuse  her  of  any  positiTe  hypocrisy.  But 
she  has  got  such  a  habit  of  trying  on  all  occasions  to  say  what  is 
most  graceful,  amiable,  and  becoming,  without  thinking  whether  she 
attaches  any  special  meaning  to  what  she  says,  that  words  hare  be- 
come to  her  a  mere  ornamental  appendage  to  her  general  manner.  I 
really  believe  she  neyer  thinks  that  they  have  any  relation  to  deeds. 

''  Now,  good  night  I  I  must  go  upstairs  again,  and  relieve  guard, 
having  put  my  maid  on  doty  while  I  came  down  to  write  to  you^  by 
way  of  a  little  refreshment.  You  need  not  take  the  trouble  of 
scolding  me  for  exposing  myself  to  infection,  &c.,  Ac,  because  yon 
see  the  mischief  (if  any)  is  done,  so  that  your  admonitions  would  be 
all  ezfostfado.  But  don't  alarm  yourself.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
fear  ;  and,  in  these  cases,  where  there  is  no  fear  there  is  no  risk,  if 
one  takes  the  ordinary  precautions  and  lives  well,  which  I  am  care- 
ful to  do.  I  tell  you  this  because,  though  your  heart  is  as  hard  and 
tough  for  the  most  part  as  the  vellum  of  your  law-books,  yet  1  be- 
lieve you  keep  one  soft  place  in  it  for  your  affectionate  sister, 

"  H.  B." 

From  the  ttoM  to  the  tame. 

"  My  Dear  Brother  : — Your  affectionate  remonstrances  are 
doubly  too  late.  They  apply  no  longer  either  to  the  present  or  the 
future.  I  shaU  never  nurse  poor  Lucy  again.  She  died  last  night, 
or  rather  this  morning,  some  time  before  dawn. 

"The  doctors  gave  her  up  yesterday,  and  told  Georgina  that 
the  case  was  hopeless.  She,  poor  thing,  was  dreadfully  over- 
come. After  all,  she  has  a  heart,  although  it  is  sadly  indurated  by 
having  been  so  long  enveloped  in  a  casing  of  affectation.  Even  her 
dread  of  death  was  conquered  by  the  strength  of  maternal  instinct 
roused  within  her.  As  soon  as  the  doctors  left  her,  she  rushed  to 
Lucy's  room  ;  and  astonished  me,  who  was  sitting  there,  by  her 
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imexpeeted  appearance  beside  the  bed.  Had  I  known  beforehand, 
I  shonld  have  tried  to  prevent  her  coming  ;  for  it  was  too  late  for 
her  to  be  of  any  comfort,  as  poor  Lucy  was  quite  insensible.  And 
her  presence  was  (as  you  may  conceive)  not  likely  to  be  useful  or 
pleasurable  to  us  nurses. 

"  Poor  woman,  she  began  sobbing  out  expressions  of  her  love  to 
the  corpse-like  figure  which  lay  before  her  ;  and  when  she  perceived 
that  there  was  no  return  of  look  or  word,  she  entreated  piteously  for 
an  answer.  '  Pray  do  speak  to  me,  dear,  dear  child.  Listen  to  me, 
dearest,  sweetest  Lucy.  It  was  not  my  fault  that  I  did  not  come  to 
nurse  you  before,  indeed  it  wasn't.  The  doctor  would  not  let  me. 
I  never  thought  you  were  so  ill,  or  I  would  have  come  without  mind- 
ing him.  Oh,  won't  you  say  one  word  to  your  poor  mother  ? — only 
one  word,  Lucy,  to  tell  me  that  you  believed  I  loved  you.  Oh,  what 
shall  I  do  ?  She  won't  speak  to  me  I  She  has  lost  her  senses  I 
She  does  not  see  me,  or  hear  me  I  I  shall  never  be  able  to  tell  her 
why  I  could  Dot  be  with  her  I    Oh,  I  cannot  bear  it — I  cannot  bear  it  1' 

"  While  she  was  going  on  in  this  way,  Clara  (who  had  not  heard 
of  the  doctor's  fatal  sentence)  happened  to  pass  the  door,  which  was 
half  open.  Surprised  at  hearing  Georgina's  voice,  she  stopped  to 
listen  ;  and,  after  gathering  the  tru^th  from  what  she  caught,  she 
stole  quietly  in,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  comforting  her 
mother.  But  it  would  have  been  useless  danger  to  allow  her  to  ap- 
proach the  infected  atmosphere  of  the  bed  ;  and  as  I  luckily  saw 
her  in  time,  I  sprang  forward  and  pushed  her  out  of  the  room  ;  and 
when  I  got  her  safely  into  the  passage,  I  explained  to  her  my  rea- 
sons, and  showed  her  that  she  could  be  of  no  use  so  long  as  her  sis- 
ter remained  insensible. 

"  Never  shall  I  forget  the  long  gloomy  hours  which  followed. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  sit  silently  watching  the  dying 
girl,  and  from  time  to  time  pour  into  her  parched  mouth  the  cor- 
dial which  was  prescribed,  no  longer  with  any  hope  of  saving  life, 
but  only  as  a  miserable  expedient  for  deferring  death.  Every  such 
occurrence  produced  a  new  fit  of  sobbing  from  Georgina,  accompa- 
nied with  exclamations  of  anguish  and  prayers  for  mercy.  But  even 
these  painful  bursts  of  impotent  distress  were  a  relief  to  the  dull 
monotony  of  grief  which  seemed  to  reign  over  the  room  except  when 
thus  broken. 
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"As  I  sat  and  gazed  at  the  chimney  tops  of  the  opposite  hooses, 
which  dmost  hid  the  skj,  or  rather  the  murky  atmosphere  of  smoke 
and  fog  which  supplied  the  place  of  sky,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that 
a  death-bed  in  a  town  has  a  double  share  of  gloom.  In  the  coun- 
try there  is  the  clear  blue  heaven  above,  where  the  departing 
spirit  may  hope  to  rise  ;  and  the  distant  horizon,  carrying  the 
thoughts  onwards  to  a  brighter  future  ;  and  the  lovely  face  of  nature, 
with  all  its  promises  of  hope  in  decay  and  life  in  death  ;  and  the  very 
birds  which  sing  below  the  windows  of  the  dying,  seem  by  their 
enjoyment  to  bear  witness  of  a  loving  Creator.  But  in  a  town  (me 
is  cut  off  from  nature,  and  isolated  from  its  sympathies,  and  one 
almost  feels  as  if  God  himself  were  hidden  by  the  brick  walls  and 
dingy  vapours  which  bound  one's  prospect. 

"  Such  were  the  fancies  which  dimly  floated  through  my  brain,  as 
I  listened  to  the  ticking  of  the  watch  before  me — ^the  only  sound  that 
broke  the  silence — and  counted  the  nunutes  as  they  passed.  I  conld 
not  persuade  Georgina  to  quit  the  room,  or  even  to  take  any  refresh- 
ment. She  seemed  eager  to  atone  for  her  former  negligence  by  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  at  the  last.  So  we  three  women-sat  helplessly  look- 
ing on,  as  the  current  of  the  ebbing  life  sank  lower  and  lower  ;  till  the 
twilight  faded  into  dark,  and  the  shaded  candle  was  lighted  to  shed 
its  downward  rays  upon  the  medicine  phials,  which  spoke  only  of 
abandoned  hope.  And  still  we  sat  waiting  in  miserable  expectation 
for  the  end,  and  hour  after  hour  passed  with  no  change,  except  that 
Lucy's  feeble  breath  grew  gradually  feebler.  At  last  the  increasing 
chilness  of  the  air  told  me  that  the  dawn  was  near  ;  and  I  knew  that 
this  was  the  hour  when  death  generally  comes  in  such  diseases. 
And  so  it  proved,  though  we  could  not  tell  the  exact  moment  when 
life  ceased  ;  but  after  three  o'clock  there  was  no  longer  any  poise  to 
be  felt,  nor  could  we  detect  a  sign  of  breath  upon  the  mirror  which 
we  placed  before  her  lips.  Then,  and  not  till  tiien,  Georgina,  fairly 
worn  out  witli  unaccustomed  watching  and  grief,  suffered  me  to  lead 
her  to  her  room.  She  was  put  to  bed  like  a  child,  and  like  a  child, 
she  sobbed  herself  to  sleep. 

''  To-day  she  rose  late,  and  then  spent  some  tune  alone  in  Lucy's 
room.  Afterwards  she  came  down  to  me,  and  it  seemed  to  comfort 
her  to  write  letters  of  announcement  to  her  various  friends,  and  a 
notice  of  death  for  the  newspapers.     I  offered  to  take  all  this  trouble 
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off  her  bands,  bat  sbe  would  not  let  me.     Sbe  wisbed,  sbe  said, 
to  show  all  the  respect  she  could  to  Lucy's  memory  herself. 

**  Meanwhile,  it  was  touching  to  see  Clara's  affectionate  atten- 
tions to  her  mother.  Sbe  brought  shawls  to  wrap  her  in,  and  set 
the  writing-table  and  materials  in  the  most  convenient  order  for  her  ; 
and  now  and  then  she  stooped  over  to  kiss  her  forehead,  and  then 
she  brought  a  stool  and  sat  down  at  her  feet,  occasionally  taking 
Georgina's  hand  and  pressing  it  to  her  lips.  It  was  evident  that  she 
bad  been  surprised  and  moved  by  the  outburst  of  genuine  affection 
which  she  had  witnessed  in  her  mother  yesterday,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  poor  dear  1  And  she  seemed  to  hope  that  a 
fountain  of  tenderer  emotions  had  been  opened  in  her  heart,  and 
that  she  herself  might  have  a  portion  in  its  stream. 

"  I  was  glad  to  see  that  Georgina  did  not  repulse  her,  although 
she  received  the  proofs  of  her  affection  passively  and  seldom  made 
any  return.  Yet  once  or  twice  she  said  '  dear  child,'  and  passed 
her  hand  caressingly  over  her  face  ;  and  when  this  happened,  Clara's 
cheeks  flushed  with  pleasure,  and  her  eyes  filling  with  tears  showed 
how  deeply  she  felt  such  unwonted  signs  of  a  mother's  love. 

**  It  has  been  a  relief  to  me,  Henry,  to  write  all  these  details  to 
you,  for  my  heart  is  full,  and  I  have  no  one  here  to  whom  I  can 
gpeak  freely.  If  they  are  of  little  interest  to  you,  this  reason  will, 
I  know,  induce  you  to  forgive  their  tediousncss. 

"  Ever  your, affectionate 

"H.  B." 

Mrs.  Bampton  and  Clara  stayed  some  time  at  Bath  after  the 
melancholy  event  recorded  in  these  letters.  The  first  gush  of  natu- 
ral feeling  in  Mrs.  Bampton  soon  ran  dry,  and  the  old  habits  of 
affectation  and  unreality  returned.  But  still  Clara  was  never  again 
treated  by  her  mother  with  the  former  harshness.  They  did  not 
understand  each  other,  and  were  never  likely  to  do  so  ;  but  they 
had  the  link  of  a  common  sorrow,  which  brought  them  more  closely 
t<^ether  than  they  had  been  before.  It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Bampton 
could  not  be  said  to  love  Clara,  as  was  clearly  proved  by  a  regret 
which  she  expressed  to  her  sister-in-law,  not  long  after  the  funeral. 

"  I  cannot  help  wishing,"  she  said,  "  as  I  was  to  lose  one  of  my 
chOdren,  that  dear  Clara  had  been  the  one  taken." 
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"  How  can  you  yentare  to  speak  in  that  way  V*  exclaimed  Miss 
Bampton. 

"  Why,  you  see,  dear  Helen,  that  poor  Clara's  physical  defects 
and  her  awkwardness  of  temper  make  it  so  far  less  likely  that  she 
should  have  a  happy  life." 

"  Well,  my  dear  Georgina,''  replied  the  other,  "  that  is  only  the 
more  reason  why  you  should  strive  to  render  her  life  as  happy  as 
you  can  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  trust  you  will  do  so  ;  for,  living  together 
as  you  must,  you  can  easily  make  each  other  miserable  if  you 
like." 

There  was  something  in  this  remark  which  Mrs.  Bampton  did  not 
relish,  and  she  dropped  the  subject ;  but  the  more  she  thought  of 
the  prospect  of  living  at  Peury  with  no  companion  but  Clara,  the 
less  she  liked  it.  Already  she  unconsciously  felt,  though  she  would 
not  have  acknowledged  it  to  herself,  the  superiority  of  Clara's  under- 
standing to  her  own  ;  and  she  feared  that  if  left  alone  with  her  she 
would  scarcely  be  able  to  help  falling  under  her  influence.  Besides 
this,  she  had  a  natural  repugnance  to  return  to  a  home  compara- 
tively lonely,  which  must  now  be  rendered  mournful  by  the  contrast 
of  the  present  with  the  past. 

After  thinking  over  the  matter  for  some  time,  she  consulted  with 
Miss  Helen  Bampton,  who  agreed  in  thinking  Penry  a  bad  residence 
both  for  mother  and  daughter  under  the  circumstances.  Thus 
encouraged,  Mrs.  Bampton  decided  on  promising  to  her  co-guardians 
that  the  manor-house  should  be  let  till  Charles's  coming  of  age. 
Meanwhile  she  would  establish  herself  at  Twaddleton,  a  fashionable 
watering-place,  the  air  of  which  she  had  formerly  found  very  bene- 
ficial to  her  health. 

Mr.  Henry  Bampton  gave  his  cordial  assent  to  this  scheme,  and 
his  co-operation  in  carrying  it  mto  effect.  Penry  Hall  was  to  be 
let  furnished,  so  that  there  was  little  trouble  in  the  moving.  Mrs. 
Bampton  and  Clara  went  thither  for  a  final  visit,  and  they  all  spent 
the  time  of  Charles's  next  holidays  there  together.  When  he 
returned  to  Eton,  his  mother  and  sister  accompanied  him  on  the 
earlier  portion  of  his  journey,  and  then  established  themselves  in 
furnished  lodgings  at  Twaddleton,  where  they  were  to  remain  tUl 
Mrs.  Bampton  should  succeed  in  meeting  with  a  house  which  would 
Ruit  her  as  a  permanent  residence. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

LIFE   IN   BARRACKS. 

OcTR  narratiye  mnst  now  return  to  Armstrong,  who,  the  reader 
will  recollect,  was  expelled  from  Lyngford  School  on  the  day  of 
Charles  Bampton's  flight. 

His  reception  by  his  father  was,  as  might  be  expected  under  the 
circumstances,  the  reverse  of  cordial.  It  was  indeed  very  difficult  to 
know  what  to  do  with  him.  He  was  too  old  to  be  admitted  to  any 
public  school,  even  if  his  expulsion  had  not  excluded  him  from  those 
establishments.  To  private  schools  he  expressed  an  utter  aversion, 
and  it  was  tolerably  clear  that  if  sent  to  any  he  would  only  be 
again  returned  upon  his  father's  hands. 

He  himself  was  eager  to  go  into  the  army,  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
seemed  the  wisest  course  to  yield  to  his  wishes  ;  for,  though  his 
abilities  had  inspired  his  father  with  the  hope  of  academic  laurels, 
yet  his  uncontrolled  temper  and  impetuous  will  were  likely  consider- 
ably to  diminish  his  chances  of  success  in  an  English  university. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Armstrong  senior,  through  the  interest  of  a  mili- 
tary member  of  his  congregation,  got  his  son's  name  put  down  at 
the  Horse  Guards  for  a  commission  in  a  dragoon  regiment ;  and,  till 
a  vacancy  should  occur,  he  was  sent  to  a  military  tutor,  who  under- 
took to  prepare  him  for  the  necessary  examination,  and  otherwise  to 
instruct  him  in  such  studies  as  were  most  needful  for  his  new'profes- 
sion. 

No  ftirther  difficulties  intervened,  and,  by  the  time  he  was  seven- 
teen, Armstrong  found  himself  gazetted  to  a  cornetcy  in  her 
Majesty's  19th  Dragoons,  which  were  at  that  time  quartered  at 
Chester. 

It  was  a  clear  autumnal  evening  when  he  entered  that  ancient 
capital  of  the  Marches,  on  the  top  of  the  Birmingham  co«ic\!l.    "^^ 
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stopped  to  dine  at  the  hotel  where  he  alighted ;  for  he  preferred  not 
to  make  his  first  appearance  in  his  regiment  at  the  mess.  And  after 
dinner  he  desired  the  "  boots  "  to  show  him  to  the  barracks,  which 
are  in  the  old  castle  of  Chester,  on  a  site  which  has  perhaps  been  a 
inilitarj  station  ever  since  Castra  Dev«  was  a  Roman  encampment 

Had  Armstrong  been  a  man  of  antiquarian  taste  or  imaginatiye 
temperament,  he  wonld  have  found  food  for  musing  as  he  walked 
along  the  quaint  arcades  which  overhang  the  streets  of  that  singular 
town  ;  for  the  whole  history  of  England  was  embodied  in  the  objects 
which  successively  met  his  view,  sleeping  under  the  beams  of  the 
October  moon.  The  street  through  which  he  first  passed  was  the 
termination  of  that  great  Roman  road  which  traversed  Britain  from 
London  thither.  Those  mountains  faintly  seen  against  the  moonlit 
sky,  were  the  refuge  of  the  British  citizens  when  the  Saxons  con- 
quered Deva,  and  changed  its  name  to  Ceaster.  The  tower  of  the 
cathedral  recalled  the  time  when  Saxons  in  their  turn  gave  place  to 
Normans  ;  who  made  some  atonement  for  their  rapacity  and  their 
tyranny  by  those  magnificent  temples  which  they  reared  to  conse- 
crate their  conquests  in  all  places  of  their  dominion.  FinaUy,  he 
crossed  the  city  walls,  which,  in  their  still  unbroken  circuit,  carry 
down  the  mind  along  the  whole  course  of  the  middle  ages,  and  on  to 
the  hour  when  Charles  the  First  stood  upon  their  battlements  to 
watch  the  rout  of  almost  the  last  fragment  of  his  armies. 

But  Armstrong  cared  little  for  history,  and  nothing  for  poetical 
antiquarianism.  His  mind  was  absorbed  in  the  present,  and  the 
present  was  viewed  through  the  medium  of  his  own  individual  inte- 
rests. As  he  walked  rapidly  along  the  "  rows"  (so  they  call  those 
curious  arcades),  they  only  suggested  to  him  ideas  of  a  convenient 
lounge  in  rainy  weather  ;  and,  of  the  general  aspect  of  the  town,  he 
merely  observed  that  it  seemed  an  old-fashioned  and  deserted  place. 
The  race-course,  which  his  guide  pointed  out,  was  far  more  interest- 
ing to  him  than  the  walls  beneath  which  it  stretched,  and  was, 
indeed,  the  only  object  on  his  way  which  excited  any  pleasurable 
emotion.  He  soon  reached  the  barracks,  where,  after  reporting  him- 
self to  the  commanding  oflScer,  he  went  up  at  once  to  his  own  room, 
and  locked  himself  in  for  the  night,  that  he  might  meditate  at  leisure 
on  his  new  position  and  prospects. 

character,  the  young  comet  was  very  Httle  changed  from  the 
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Lvngford  schoolboy.  The  two  years  which  had  passed  over  his  head 
had  only  strengthened  aud  matured  the  qualities  which  had  before 
distinguished  him  from  his  companions.  As  a  boy  of  fifteen,  both 
his  physical  and  intellectual  vigour  had  been  prematurely  devdoped, 
nor  were  they  less  precocious  now.  Though  only  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  he  was  a  powerful  and  athletic  man,  with  the  strong  passions 
of  manhood,  animal  as  well  as  mental.  He  had  defined  his  own 
designs  in  life  with  far  more  distinctness  than  is  usual  at  so  'early  an 
age.  His  one  final  object  was  to  get  the  maximum  of  pleasure  and 
comfort  out  of  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  him.  This  end 
he  not  only  practically  pursued,  in  which  there  would  have  been 
nothing  uncommon  ;  but  he  theoretically  proposed  it  to  himself  and 
deliberately  adopted  it  as  his  sole  aim,  and  felt  a  contemptuous 
pity  for  all  who  acted,  or  wished  to  act,  on  higher  motives.  His 
creed  might  be  summed  up  in  the  conviction  that  most  men  were 
fools,  and  that  he,  as  a  clever  fellow,  had  a  right  to  theur  share  of 
the  good  things  of  this  world,  if  he  could  safely  get  it. 

He  had  chosen  the  army  as  his  profession,  because  he  liked  a  life 
of  amusement,  and  expected  to  be  able  to  combine  this  with  oppor- 
tunities of  profit,  by  dint  of  billiards  and  cards,  at  both  of  which  he 
had  lately  made  hunself  an  adept ;  and,  above  all,  because  he  fancied 
that  his  face  and  figure  in  a  handsome  uniform  would  be  irresistible, 
and  could  not  fail  in  the  long  run  to  win  an  heiress ;  while,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  same  fascinations  would  ensure  him  more  transient 
but  not  less  alluring  advantages  from  the  good  graces  of  chamber- 
maids and  milliners.  In  the  further  distance,  when  such  wild  oats 
should  be  sown,  he  pictured  himself  married  to  ^  girl  with  jS50,000, 
and  enabled  to  enter  upon  the  career  of  public  life.  Full  scope  being 
thus  secured  to  his  abilities,  there  was  nothing  beyond  his  reach,  and 
the  vista  naturally  terminated  in  the  chair  of  a  Cabinet  Minister. 
As  a  preliminary  to  the  realisation  of  these  brilliant  visions,  he 
resolved  shortly  to  get  introductions  to  the  society  of  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  ;  both  being  towns  prolific  of  heiresses,  and  both  within 
ball-going  distance  of  Chester. 

Such  were  the  visions  which  flitted  through  his  brain  as  he 
undressed,  and  embodied  themselves  in  soothing  dreams  as  he  sank 
into  the  arms  of  Morpheus.  But  these  pleasing  slumbers  were  soon 
dispelled  by  a  rude  interruption.    A  tremendous  Idcking  al\iv&  di^^yyc 
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first  mingled  with  his  dreams,  and  altered  their  complexion.  He 
fancied  himself  expelled  the  hoose  by  the  father  of  some  fair  and 
wealthy  scion  of  millocracy ;  then,  as  the  noise  increased,  he  was 
kicked  downstairs  ;  and,  at  last,  as  his  door  gave  way  with  a  crash, 
his  dreams  represented  him  as  thrown  out  of  the  window.  With  the 
horror  of  the  shock  he  woke,  and  beheld  two  unknown  figures  in  pea- 
coats  and  slippers,  one  of  them  armed  with  a  candle  and  the  other 
with  a  poker.  The  intruders  introduced  each  other  ceremoniously, 
the  elder  presenting  the  younger  to  Armstrong  as  Comet  Grizer,  and 
the  younger  returning  the  compliment  by  introducing  Lieutenant 
Rippe. 

These  two  worthies  had  been  indulging  in  potations  to  a  late  hour, 
when  they  were  informed  of  the  arrival  of  a  new  comrade  ;  and  fur- 
ther ascertained  that  he  had  dined  at  the  Royal  Hotel  instead  of 
coming  to  mess,  and  had  now  sneaked  up  to  his  room  without  making 
their  acquaintance.  They  were  indignant  at  the  news,  and  Rippe 
proposed  to  Grizer  to  "  unearth  the  fox."  This  was  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laudable  customs  of  the  regiment,  whereby  all  new 
officers  were  subjected  to  a  course  of  practical  jokes,  unmannerly 
assaults,  insulting  language,  and  bullying  of  every  description,  until 
they  showed  what  stuff  they  were  made  of. 

Accordingly  the  two  companions  proceeded  to  the  room  of  the 
"  d — d  sulky  griffin"  (as  they  called  Armstrong),  and  broke  in  his 
door  as  above  described. 

But  they  soon  found  that  they  had  caught  a  tartar.  Armstrong 
insrtantly  sprang  out  of  bed,  wrested  the  poker  out  of  Rippers  grasp, 
and  at  the  same  moment  gave  Grizer  a  black  eye  with  a  well-aimed 
left-hander.  In  the  scuffle  that  ensued,  the  candle  was  knocked  to 
the  ground,  and  the  damaged  Grizer  availed  himself  of  the  darkness 
to  beat  an  ignominious  retreat  through  the  doorway.  Armstrong 
then  closed  with  Rippe,  and  after  a  struggle  succeeded  in  ejecting 
him  also,  pushing  him  at  the  same  time  so  violently  towards  the 
staircase,  that  the  lieutenant  fell  down  half  the  flight  before  he  could 
stop  himself.  He  was  then  too  much  bruised  to  renew  the  combat, 
especially  as  his  partner  in  the  adventure  had  vanished  ;  so  he 
decided  on  retiring  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  sought  his  room  in 
a  state  of  much  discomfort,  mental  and  bodily. 

The  victorious  Armstrong,  when  the  coast  was  clear,  barricaded 
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his  door  as  well  as  he  could,  by  setting  a  chest  of  drawers  before  ik 
He  returned  to  bed  in  some  trepidation  of  mind,  fearing  to  resign 
himself  to  sleep  lest  the  enemy  shoald  appear  in  greater  force.  But 
his  slumbers  were  not  again  disturbed  till  they  were  broken  by  the 
bugle-call  next  morning. 

On  descending  to  parade  he  was  introduced  to  his  brother  officers 
by  the  colonel,  and  recognised  only  one  of  his  last  night's  acquaint- 
ance, for  Grizer  had  been  too  much  disfigured  by  the  encounter  to 
appear.  On  being  presented  to  Lieutenant  Rippe,  Armstrong 
thought  it  the  best  plan  to  claim  him  with  a  laugh  as  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, and  to  apologise  for  the  unceremonious  way  in  which  he 
had  treated  him  at  their  last  meeting.  Rippe  could  not  but  respond 
in  the  same  tone,  and  so  that  matter  blew  oyer  ;  for  Rippe  told 
Grizer  that  if  he  were  to  notice  the  matter  further  he  would  only 
make  an  ass  of  himself,  and  expose  them  both  to  the  laughter  of  the 
mess.  ' 

The  incident,  however,  got  wind,  and  gained  Armstrong  a  charac- 
ter which  secured  him  from  further  molestation  :  tnoreoyer,  he  soon 
made  himself  respected  in  the  regiment  by  his  quickness  in  learning 
the  manege,  his  excellent  horsemanship,  bis  first-rate  billiard  play- 
lig,  and  the  "  good,"  though  far  from  proper,  songs  with  which  he 
l^Ycned  the  mess-table.   These  accomplishments  rapidly  raised  him 
^ye  the  rank  of  a  gpriffin  in  the  estimation  of   his  messmates, 
id  enabled  him  to  become  the  tormentor  (or  if  he  pleased  the 
Mector)  of  other  griffins. 

Vmong  the  latter  was  a  comet  of  the  name  of  Dulcimer,  who 
i  a  fayourite  butt  of  his  messmates.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Chester  manufacturer,  and  had  been  brought  up  entirely  at 
his  parents  being  Socinians,  and  not  liking  to  expose  their 
the  risk  of  conversion,  which  he  might  have  encountered 
orthodox  public  schools.  He  had  gone  into  the  Dragoons 
sake  of  the  uniform,  and  because  he  thought  it  an  '*  arls- 
|c  "  thing  to  belong  to  the  cavalry  ;  and  he  was  now  ashamed 
Iput,  and  confess  to  his  friends  how  miserable  he  was. 
Inth  he  was  a  young  man  of  weak  intellect,  and  no  force  of 
W  ;  and  being,  from  the  circumstances  of  his  education, 
Worant  of  the  ways  of  other  men  of  his  age,  he  was  in- 
i  stigmatised  as  "fresh,",  "green,"  and  "soft,"  wA  Iw^ 
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doomed  to  the  quizzing  of  fast  joangsters  as  "  an  awful  spoon,'' 
and  "  a  miserable  muff.''  He  was  plagued  in  a  tkoosand  ways  bj 
the  overgrown  schoolboys  amongst  whom  his  fate  had  cast  him. 
His  window  was  sma&Iied,  his  sabre  was  broken,  the  plume  of  his 
helmet  was  torn  out,  the  tail  of  his  horse  was  docked,  he  was  pulled 
out  of  bed  at  night,  and  suffered  other  indignities  too  numerous  for 
description. 

In  vain  he  reported  these  insults  to  his  superior  oflBcers.  The  cap- 
tain told  him  in  plain  language  he  wais  a  fool  for  complaining,  and 
that  if  his  complaints  were  forwarded  to  the  authorities,  he  would 
only  make  the  regiment  too  hot  to  hold  him.  And  when  at  last  he 
appealed  to  the  colonel,  the  latter,  though  with  more  circumlocu- 
tion, gave  him  the  same  advice  ;  telling  him  that  every  young  man 
had  these  things  to  bear  when  he  first  joined,  and  that  it  would  only 
make  things  worse  if  they  were  officially  rebuked. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  from  Armstrong's  antecedents  that 
he  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  eager  to  join  in  tonnentuig 
poor  Dulcimer  ;  but  he  had  learnt  discretion  with  advancing  years, 
and  in  this  instance  he  resolved  to  postpone  his  amusement  to  his 
interest.  If  he  made  Dulcimer  his  friend,  he  foresaw  a  ready  means 
of  introduction  to  the  wealthy  circles  whence  he  intended  to  select 
his  future  bride ;  and,  moreover,  it  would,  in  the  meanwhile,  be  a 
convenience  to  the  patron  of  a  wealthy  greenhorn  whose  money  he 
might  win  at  billiards  and  piquet.  He  resolved,  therefore,  not 
merely  to  abstain  from  teasmg  Dulcimer,  but  to  protect  him  so 
effectually  as  to  establish  a  claim  upon  his  gratitude. 

Having  come  to  this  determination,  he  paid  a  visit  to   Dulcimer's 
room  one  afternoon,  after  ascertaining   that  he  was  within.     His 
knock  at  the  door  not  being  answered,  he  entered  and    found  the 
inmate  seated  at  hLs  piano,  too  much  absorbed  in  his  employment  to 
notice  the  interruption.     His  eyes  were   on  his  music  book  and  his 
fwgers  were  moving  slowly  among  the  notes,   but,  to  Armstrong's 
surprise,  no  sound  was  to  be  heard,  although  he  seemed  to  be  play- 
ing the  most  emphatic  chords,  and  was  executing  an  overture  from 
a  popular  opera,  if  the  music  before  liim  were  to  be  trusted      Arm- 
strong (X)ughed,  and  at  la^t  succeeded   in   attracting  his  attention. 
He  started  and    blushed  very  deeply   at   being   thus  caught  ;  but 
seemed  reassured  by  the  courteous  and  studiously  polite  manner  of 
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hig  visitor,  who,  by  way  of  opening  the  conversation,  asked  him  how 
so  fine  looking  an  instrument  as  that  on  which  he  had  just  been 
playing  happened  to  be  dumb. 

"  Oh,"  said  Dulcimer,  looking  confused,  "  why  you  see,  I  did  not 
like  to  disturb  my  brother  officers  by  my  practising,  so  I  have  had 
all  the  strings  taken  out." 

"  But  surely,"  said  Armstrong,  "  it  was  a  pity  to  injure  so  valu- 
able an  instrument  merely  on  that  account ;  for,  you  know,  the 
notes  of  a  piano  are  not  harsh  and  annoying,  like  those  of  a  bugle 
or  French  horn  ;  and  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  would  have  been 
bothered  by  it,  especially  as  you  seem  to  play  it  with  so  much  skill 
and  execution." 

"  Well,  you  see,"  said  Dulcimer,  "  I  didn't  know  how  the  others 
might  have  taken  it,  and  I  was  afraid  that,  perhaps,  if  they  heard 
me  they  might  come  and  smash  the  piano.  You  see,  as  it  is,  they 
have  broken  the  mirror  over  my  chimney-piece." 

"  I  quite  understand  you,  my  dear  Dulcimer,"  cried  Armstrong, 
with  pretended  sympathy,  "  you  have  been  and  are  continually 
exposed  to  the  most  shameful  outrages,  and  yet  the  laws  of  the 
service  won't  allow  you  to  challenge  your  persecutors.  It  is  dis- 
graceful to  the  colonel  that  he  winks  at  such  proceedings,  but  if 
you  would  take  ray  advice,  I  think  I  could  put  you  in  the  way 
of  ending  this  persecution  once  for  all.  I  ought,  however,  to 
apologise  for  the  liberty  I  take  in  offering  you  any  suggestion  on 
the  subject  after  so  short  an  acquaintance  ;  but  I  have  been  in- 
duced to  do  so  by  the  indignation  I  cannot  help  feeling  when  I  see 
an  amiable,  good-hearted  fellow  like  you  so  shamefully  treated. 

Much  touched  by  the  friendliness  of  this  speech.  Dulcimer  cor- 
dially thanked  his  visitor,  and  begged  him  to  proceed. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Armstrong,  "  if  I  were  you  I  would  never 
receive  any  annoyance  from  the  rest,  without  repaying  it  to  each  of 
them  in  full." 

"  But  you  forget,  my  dear  Armstrong,  that  I  cannot  do  that.  It 
is  very  well  for  you  who  have  muscle  enough  for  two  men  of  your 
age,  and  are  built  like  a  Hercules.  You  can  show  fight,  but  what 
can  I  do  ?" 

"  or  course,"  replied  Armstrong,  "you  cannot  exactly  come  to 
fisticuffs  with  them  ;  but  it  docs  not  follow  that  you  are  to  s\x\iml  lo 
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▼•.raniir  'tik^.r  i^-s^.  'zLs-  -^r-^uir  iu^'m%^*t  Xiin  uiiC  Mr.  Graer  had 
^^»i»a  "iiM^  mrufc  «r  'w  sn^'iivC  X'niire-.uir  ii^  .nuet?  o#?red  to 
svrx^  'V'2i*r  -.V  ^.  m^  ur  j,r  &  rimt*  ti  Jiiliaj'iiiv  5»?  a«  U>  kare  the 
>>'.fi»^-  *J!»»5Mf  5-T  Inii"ju»*r-  W'lna  u^t  -•'^c'j  x^iibt^  "h*f  krtfr  entered 
^/r-wf*  r^.m  :  *-ut  zr  •^**i*-d^L  !♦:«  iF'"a»iiifi  5i«r  aad  n^mbliBg^  to 
^«v^T  .i  ru>*^rr-.*i'r  ^  ^r^i**  zit-^  *i^:'t'D."iiL     Be  fr«  pxtred  mil  the 

*#>,  k^  ^'^-wt  ^Ai^  kbA  K**-*t  drvsj^tf.     H*  ii*f»  £l!*r\i  hss  best  boots 

ff.f^Uf,  )m  xMi^  hitm  aa  ac44e-f«e  brti  after  aa  exc^Uent  receipt 
i0U*fii  U*:  hstfi  MM90fUtmis  [jrarrti^^  c*  his  liule  broibers  at  home. 

W^i^fW  C^riZi^,  (m  bi*  retaro,  dLK^rered  the  retaliatioo  inllkted  on 
UUn,  \m  wa*  mi  mo/rb  irnqtrw^  a^  if  he  had  seen  a  worm  Terify  the 
\tfttitt^t,  )fj  ViUiTHUj  Usmlnf^  against  him  when  he  trod  on  it.  He 
WHM  m  mti^mttsUtti  hy  the  onexpectedness  of  the  move,  that  he  was 
HiU^r)f  \HfrpU%M\  what  amne  to  take.  At  length,  he  resolved  to 
t^ii$tttlUm  thiUtUtmr  mi  the  Kubject  at  mess  ;  and  when  they  had  all 
nni  rt'rwii  Ul  iti\fU%  bo  aKkcd  bim  "  Whether  it  ^as  true,  as  he  was 
\hfnrm*u\,  thai  bn  bad  presumed  to  enter  his  apartment  dnfing  his 
ii\imu^  If"    To  UU  nuqirliie,  the  meek  Dnlcimer  boldly  avowed  what 
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be  had  done ;  and  to  increase  his  perplexity,  Armstrong,  who  sat 
next  to  Dnlcimer,  justified  the  act  of  retaliation  ;  and  told  Orizer 
that  he  took  the  responsibility  of  having  advised  it  on  himself,  and 
that  if  any  further  outrages  were  perpetrated  on  Dulcimer,  they 
would  be  still  more  signally  avenged.  It  was  time,  he  added,  to  put 
an  end  to  these  schoolboy  tricks  which  disgraced  the  regiment. 
Two  other  subalterns,  who  had  their  cue  from  Armstrong,  applauded 
this  sentiment,  and  declared  their  conviction  that  **  Dulcimer  was  a 

d d  good  fellow,  and  oughtn't  to  be  bullied  any  longer."    Rippe 

and  Grizer  retorted  contemptuously  ;  but  the  senior  officer  present 
called  them  to  order,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  discussion  which  was  not 
afterwards  renewed.  And  although  several  of  the  juniors  talked 
big  about  what  they  would  do  to  confound  the  new  allies,  and  cursed 
Armstrong  for  a  schemer,  and  his  frciigi  for  a  nincompoop,  yet, 
firom  that  time  no  further  persecution  was  inflicted  upon  Dulci- 
mer. 

Armstrong's  tactics  were  crowned  with  complete  success,  for,  al- 
though some  of  the  regimental  bullies  looked  coldly  on  him,  yet  he 
had  nothing  to  lose  by  their  displeasure,  and  valued  it  not  a  rush  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Dulcimer  worshipped  him  as  a  demigod, 
was  grateful  when  permitted  to  lose  money  to  him  at  games  of 
chance  or  skill,  and  introduced  him  to  his  family  at  Manchester,  who 
pressed  their  son's  dearest  friend  to  spend  at  their  luxurious  home  all 
the  time  which  he  could  spare  from  his  regimental  duties. 

Thus  he  had  gained  the  fremitr  pas  qui  coute^  and  the  stairs  which 
led  to  fortune  rose  temptingly  before  him,  seeming  to  invite  his  on- 
ward steps.  But  he  was  in  no  immediate  hurry  to  mount  them  ;  for 
be  justly  felt  that  he  had  time  enough  before  him,  and  that  he  was 
yet  too  young  to  think  seriously  of  matrimonial  speculations.  At 
present  he  sought  amusement,  and  forebore  to  entangle  himself  pre- 
maturely in  schemes  of  profit. 

In  one  particular,  however,  his  mind  received  a  new  impulse  from 
the  acquaintances  he  formed  at  Manchester.  The  friends  of  Mr. 
Dulcimer,  senior,  belonged  to  that  advanced  school  of  Socinians, 
whose  opinions  are  represented  in  the  Progressive  Review.  They 
were  "  liberal  "  par  excellence,  had  all  of  them  renounced  everything 
of  Christianity  but  the  name,  and  many  of  them  repudiated  the 
name  also,  which  (they  thought)  was  calculated  to  create  KiiYCiyvi* 
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ions  and  snperstitioos  distinction  between  themselreB  and  gentlemea 
of  the  Hebrew  persoasion. 

Armstrong  had  been  an  nnbetieyer  from  his  boyhood ;  but  hither- 
to his  disbelief  had  been  of  a  passiye  character,  arising  partly  ftom 
a  repugnance  to  the  snpemataral  element  in  revelation,  and  partly 
from  witnessing  the  contradiction  which  was  exhibited  by  his  father 
between  the  highest  profession  of  piety,  and  the  most  worldly  prac- 
tice ;  but  chiefly  from  an  impatience  of  the  moral  restraints  imposed 
by  reli^on.  The  conversation  of  his  new  friends,  and  the  books 
they  lent  to  him,  enabled  him  to  give  a  reason  for  his  instinctive  nn- 
beUef,  and  consolidated  his  floating  donbts  into  a  systematic  stme- 
tore  of  infidelity.  This  system,  however,  was  ahnost  wholly  nega- 
tive, for  he  wonld  by  no  means  assent  to  the  positive  creed  of  his 
deistical  allies,  which  indeed  was  itself  in  a  state  of  perpetual  flux, 
and  changed  with  every  new  number  of  the  Progressive  Review. 
They  especially  pressed  upon  him  the  teaching  of  their  favorite  au- 
thor, Mr.  Neulicht,  who,  after  having  passed  through  every  known 
shade  of  Christian  belief,  had  renounced  his  fiuth  in  revelation,  and 
was  at  that  time  in  the  stage  of  deism.  They  assured  him  that 
this  great  author  had  raised  a  new  and  higher  spirituality  on  the 
ruins  of  Christian  fanaticism,  and  had  established  immutable  moral- 
ity on  an  irrefragable  basis.  Armstrong  read  Neulicht's  books,  but 
continued  unconvinced. 

"  As  to  the  spirituality  you  talk  of,"  he  said  to  his  friends,  "  it  is 
mere  sentimentalism  ;"  very  good,  in  its  way,  for  those  who  have  a 
taste  for  it ;  but  to  me  it  is  simply  unintelligible,  when  it  rests  on 
no  external  revelation  ;  and  I  suspect,  as  Teufelsdr5chk  says,  that  it 
is  all  so  much  *  bottled  moonshineJ  " 

"  Well,"  they  said,  "  but  at  all  events  you  will  acknowledge,  even 
if  you  deny  his  natural  religion,  that  he  has  established  the  obliga- 
tion of  morality  on  an  immutable  basLs." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  differ  from  you,"  said  Armstrong,  "  and  I  hope 
you  won't  suspect  me  of  any  intention  to  pick  your  pockets  ;  but  I 
confess  that  I  agree  with  Bcntham  in  utterly  denying  the  existence 
of  a  moral  sense.  I  think  it  can  all  be  resolved  into  habit  and  edu- 
cation. And  as  to  its  being  immutable,  why,  not  only  do  civilized 
nations  differ  from  savages  as  to  what  is  right  and  wrpng,  but  even 
the  most  enlightened  philosophers  of  the  present  day  are  at  issue 
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with  each  other  as  to  the  most  important  questions  ;  they  cannot 
CTen  settle  whether  pride  and  revenge  are  virtues  or  vices,  nor 
whether  slavery  and  adultery  are  right  or  wrong." 

Thus  Armstrong  argued  in  public,  and  in  private  he  added,  in  a 
whisper  to  himself,  "  The  most  conclusive  proof  to  me  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  immutable  morality  is,  that,  after  ridding  my  mind 
of  the  old  absurdities  in  which  I  was  brought  up,  I  feel  I  have  no 
moral  convictions  whatever.  If  conscience  were  a  universal  pos- 
session, I  should  have  one  myself,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  I  have  none. 
As  to  the  great  moral  laws  people  talk  about,  they  are  nothing 
more  than  social  conventions,  established  for  the  general  conve- 
nience, but  violated  by  superior  men  whenever  it  suits  their  interest." 

It  will  appear  from  this  that  Armstrong  had  a  speculative  turn 
of  mind.  And  he  now  employed  many  of  his  leisure  hours  in  forti- 
fying himself  against  superstition  by  a  course  of  infidel  literature. 
His  favourite  authors  were  Auguste  Comte,  and  his  English  disci- 
ples ;  from  whom  he  learnt  with  great  satisfaction  to  reject  the  anti- 
quated belief  in  creation  and  a  Creator  ;  and  with  still  more  pleasure 
he  studied  their  convincing  demonstration  that  the  very  notion  of  sin 
as  applied  to  human  conduct  is  absurd.  They  taught  him  that 
actions  were  only  links  in  a  chain  of  necessary  events,  for  which  man 
was  no  more  to  be  praised  or  blamed  than  the  apple  for  falling  from 
the  tree,  or  the  wind  for  blowing  it  down.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  make 
the  words  of  Mr.  Atkinson  his  own  :  "  I  am  what  I  am.  I  cannot 
alter  my  will,  or  be  other  than  what  I  am  ;  and  1  cannot  deserve 
either  reward  or  punishment."* 

When  he  had  firmly  established  these  principles  in  his  mind,  he 
felt  that  he  had  at  length  attained  that  "  repose "  which,  as  Miss 
Martineau  assures  us,  **  begins  to  pervade  the  mind"  when  it  has  got 
rid  of  all  notions  of  moral  responsibility.  Hitherto  he  had  often 
l>een  troubled  by  uncomfortable  sensations  when  he  violated  those 
laws  of  duty  which  weaker  men  acknowledged  ;  but  he  now  under- 
stood that  these  disagreeable  qualms  were  only  results  of  the  super- 
stitious principles  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  and  of  the  popular 
errors  which  still  lingered  in  his  mind.  As  such  he  resolved  to 
extinguish  and  tread  out  every  spark  of  them  which  showed  itself. 
And  this  resolution  he  found  it  daily  easier  to  practise. 

•  MartioeftD  and  AtkhuoD  Oomspondence,  p.  190. 
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Before  this  time,  he  had  (as  we  have  seen)  deliberately  proposed 
to  himself  his  own  gratification  as  the  only  aim  of  life  worthy  of  a 
rational  being  ;  bnt  though  clear  as  to  his  end,  he  had  been  fettered 
by  some  scruples  as  to  his  means.  Now  he  was  delivered  from  this 
impediment,  and  felt  that  there  was  no  barrier  whatever  between 
himself  and  the  execution  of  his  wishes,  except  those  interposed  by 
invincible  necessity,  or  by  the  penalties  of  the  statute-book  ;  and  he 
exclaimed  with  the  emancipated  slave  in  Persius  (for  he  still  occa- 
sionally amused  himself  with  classical  reading) — 

**  Gar  mihi  non  liceat  Jussit  quodcunque  Toluntas, 
Excepto  si  quid  Masori  rubrica  notovit  f^* 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  Armstrong  carried  out  these  theories 
into  action.  Henceforth  he  devoted  himself  more  unreservedly  than 
ever  to  the  practice  of  all  safe  and  pleasurable  vices.  At  the  same 
time,  he  observed  a  certain  moderation  in  his  enjoyments  ;  on  the 
utilitarian  ground,  that  excess  was  irreconcilable  ivith  continued 
gratification.  Moreover,  he  was  careful  not  to  violate  the  laws  of 
customary  decency  established  by  society,  and  never  did  anything 
outrageous  ;  so  that  he  was  generally  reckoned  a  fine  young  officer, 
with  a  bookish  turn,  and  full  of  information  without  being  a  pedant — 
just  the  right  man,  in  short,  for  a  stafif  appointment.  Thds  he 
spent  the  first  eighteen  months  of  his  military  career,  and  tasted  of 
such  enjoyment  as  perfect  health,  high  spirits,  and  unscrupulous 
selfishness  can  bestow  upon  a  man  who  is  without  God  in  the 
world. 

During  the  course  of  this  time,  his  various  accomplishments  had 
acquired  for  him  a  larger  share  in  the  favour  of  his  chief.  Colonel 
Sackbut,  than  that  officer  usually  bestowed  upon  a  subaltern.  The 
colonel  was  a  type  of  that  worst  class  of  military  men  who,  without 
ever  having  seen  service,  crept  on  by  purchase,  step  after  step,  dur- 
ing the  forty  years  of  peace,  to  the  higher  ranks  of  the  army.  A 
life  spent  in  the  stagnant  inertia  of  country  quarters,  varied  by  no 
incident  more  exciting  than  the  march  from  one  barrack  to  another, 
is  an  ordeal  through  which  few  can  pass  scatheless.     None,  indeed, 

*  **  Lord  of  myself,  why  might  I  not  pnrrae 
Mj  pleaaore  unrestrained  T  respect  still  had 
To  what  the  rubrlck  of  the  law  forbad."— 

PerHWf  T.  M.  Glfford's  TraDdation. 
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bat  minds  of  the  higher  order,  can  escape  the  enervating  influence 
of  listless  idleness,  which  can  only  be  resisted  by  resolute  and  self- 
deoying  work,  pursued  under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances. 
Colonel  Sackbut's  tastes  were  strongest  in  the  horseflesh  and  jockey 
line,  and  his  most  serious  employment  was  the  retailing  of  horses  ; 
for  he  managed  to  realise  a  considerable  addition  to  his  annual 
income  by  purchasing  blemished  steeds  and  selling  them  at  great 
bargains  to  his  subalterns.  He  was  also  much  addicted  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  and,  indeed,  to  all  other  sensual  gratifica- 
tions ;  and  as  he  was  a  bachelor,  his  pay,  joined  to  a  small  private 
fortune,  afforded  him  ample  means  of  indulgence. 

In  saying,  however,  that  he  was  a  bachelor,  we  may  seem  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  a  lady,  who  called  herself  Mrs.  Sackbut,  had, 
during  the  last  two  years,  presided  over  the  neat  villa  which  the 
colonel  rented  in  the  environs  of  Chester  ;  but,  unhappily,  her  claim 
to  the  title  of  matron,  however  it  might  be  granted  by  courtesy, 
was  not  valid  in  law. 

The  history  of  this  woman,  who  was  destined  to  exercise  a  con- 
aderable  influence  over  some  of  the  leading  personages  of  our  nar- 
rative, was  as  follows  : — Her  true  name  was  Julia  Smith,  and  her 
original  position  had  been  that  of  lady's-maid  to  a  marchioness,  who, 
having  taken  a  fancy  to  her  when  Julia  was  a  girl  of  twelve,  had 
brought  her  into  her  own  household  to  be  trained  as  her  future 
attendant ;  and  in  the  mean  time  had  permitted  her  to  become  the 
playfellow  of  her  daughters  the  Lady  Mary  and  the  Lady  Alice. 
Julia  was  a  girl  of  great  quickness,  and  she  soon  began  to  share  not 
only  the  games  but  the  lessons  of  her  young  mistresses.  Their 
governess  was  pleased  with  the  voluntary  docility  of  the  young  cot- 
tager, and  interested  by  her  remarkable  beauty  ;  and  she  took  bene- 
volent pains  to  give  her  such  instruction  in  French  and  music  as 
might  ultimately  qualify  her  for  a  higher  position  than  that  of 
soubrette.  Unfortunately,  however,  Julia  had  no  ear,  and  could  gain 
no  proficiency  on  the  piano,  a  fact  which  excluded  her  from  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  position  as  instructress,  except  in  the  lowest  rank  of 
that  profession.  On  the  other  hand,  she  rapidly  picked  up  enough 
of  French  to  read  and  speak  it  with  ease,  and  enough  of  general 
knowledge  to  enable  her  to  pass  muster  in  any  society,  as  not  less 
informed  than  the  common  nm  of  women  ;  and  her  cte^^t\i<^«&  «^^ 
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tact  enabled  her  to  make  the  information  she  had  gained  go  farther 
than  many  who  knew  twice  as  mach. 

At  seventeen  she  was  unquestionably  fitted  for  something  better 
than  the  post  to  which  she  was  then  promoted — of  principal  waiting- 
woman  to  the  marchioness.  But  she  thought,  with  reason,  that  in 
quitting  it  for  the  ambiguous*  position  of  a  nursery  governess,  she 
would  really  sink,  more  than  she  would  seem  to  rise  ;  and  she  deter- 
mined to  be  in  no  hurry  to  quiet  the  Castle,  where  she  was  happy 
and  well  treated,  and  might  bide  her  time.  This  determination  was 
much  strengthened  by  certain  ambitious  visions  which  had  begun  to 
dawn  upon  her  mind.  Her  remarkable  beauty  had  attracted  the 
pointed  attentions  of  Lord  Edward  Wrybbalde,  a  younger  son  of 
the  family,  who  was  now  at  home,  on  a  long  leave  of  absence  from 
his  regiment.  Flattered  by  his  compliments,  and  deceived  by  his 
protestations,  she  was  vain  enough  to  think  that  her  fascinations 
were  sufficient  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  rank  and  wealth,  and 
to  tempt  the  young  nobleman  to  commit  the  awful  w^isaiUance  of  mar- 
rying his  mother's  maid.  But  she  had  not  sufficient  firmness  and 
pertinacity  of  purpose  to  play  so  difficult  a  game  ;  her  cunning  was 
no  match  for  the  selfish  and  and  deliberate  craft  of  Lord  Edward, 
and  seventeen  could  scarcely  compete,  in  such  a  contest,  against 
five-and-twenty,  with  any  prospect  of  success.  Added  to  this,  her 
moral  principles  had  been  early  corrupted  by  the  scenes  which  she 
had  witnessed  in  her  parental  home,  and  by  the  laxity  of  c^Nnion 
which  prevails  among  the  English  peasantry  on  matters  of  morality. 
While  trying  to  overreach,  she  was  overreached,  and  became  the 
victim  instead  of  the  seducer.  Then  followed  exposure  and  disgrace, 
and  with  tarnished  character  and  blasted  prospects  she  was  dis- 
missed from  the  mansion  of  her  patroness. 

For  a  time  she  remained  under  the  protection  of  Lord  Edward, 
but  he  soon  grew  tired  of  so  expensiye  a  plaything,  and  introduced 
her  to  his  friend.  Colonel  Sackbut,  who  offered  her  a  handsomer 
establishment,  together  with  the  title  (though  not  the  ring)  of  a 
wife.  She  accepted  his  proposals,  chiefly  to  escape  from  Lord  Ed- 
ward,  whom  she  now  hated  with  a  deadly  hatred,  as  the  author  of 
her  ruin.  In  this  way  she  became  the  mistress  of  the  saborban 
retreat  where  we  have  described  her  as  presiding  under  the  name  of 
Mrs-Sackbat. 
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After  she  had  got  through  all  tho  noTels  which  the  dicolatiiig 
libraries  of  Chester  afforded,  Julia  began  to  feel  the  ewniU  oi  her 
position  insupportable.  The  only  way  in  which  the  colonel  coold 
meet  her  complaints  (since  she  was  necessarily  ezcloded  from  the 
society  of  her  own  sex),  was  by  inyiting  parties  of  his  officers,  and 
other  male  acquaintance,  to  dinner,  and  this  he  did  not  unfrequently. 
As  he  was  careful  that  they  should  never  visit  at  his  house  except 
when  he  was  himself  present,  he  felt  no  fears  as  to  the  result  of  this 
intercourse  ;  especially  as  he  knew  that  none  of  his  mess  could  offer 
the  lady  so  eligible  an  establishment  as  that  which  she  already  pos- 
sessed, except  perhaps  Dulcimer,  whose  weakness  and  ignorance  of 
the  world  rendered  him  a  rival  too  insignificant  to  be  thought  of. 

Thus  it  hi^pened  that  Armstrong  was  frequently  admitted  into 
Julia's  drawing-room,  and  soon  learnt  to  feel  the  full  power  of  her 
fascination.  She  was  now  a  woman  of  one-and-twenty,  in  the  prime 
of  her  charms,  which  she  knew  how  to  set  off  by  the  most  piquant 
dress.  For  good  taste,  indeed,  she  was  very  much  overdressed,  but 
Armstrong  was  too  much  of  a  novice  in  the  matter  to  discover  this ; 
and  when  he  saw  the  brilliant  eyes  of  the  lovely  brunette  flashing 
imder  a  bandeau  of  pearls,  and  her  exquisite  figure  set  off  by  an 
artistic  dress  of  blue  satin,  fringed  with  a  chemisette  of  point  lace,  he 
did  not  stop  to  consider  how  absurd  it  was  for  her  to  be  dressed  in 
this  style  merely  to  receive  a  small  party  of  gentlemen  at  dinner  ; 
b«t  only  gazed  in  rapturous  admiration  upon  the  captivating  wearer. 

He  found,  too,  that  the  charms  of  her  conversation  were  well 
qualified  to  enhance  ^ose  of  her  person.  In  short,  before  many 
weeks  of  their  acquaintance  had  passed,  he  was  as  much  in  love  as 
a  heartless  libertine  can  be.  It  was  not  long  before  he  found  an  op- 
portunity to  declare  his  passion  to  its  object.  But,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, he  found  himself  sternly  and  contemptuously  repulsed, 
although  Julia's  eyes  had  previously  seemed  to  encourage  and  even 
to  respond  to  his  unspoken  adoration.  Perplexed  at  this,  after  he 
had  recovered  from  the  shock  of  his  rejection,  he  resolved  to  seek 
an  interview  with  the  lady  ;  for  he  had  only  been  able  to  declare 
himself  by  a  few  hurried  words  to  her,  spoken  while  the  colonel's 
back  was  turned.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  she  might  perhaps 
have  repelled  him  only  from  fear  of  observation  ;  and  yet  the  look 
of  scorn,  which  his  memory  too  faithfnUy  recalled,  seemed  to  ne^- 
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tiTe  such  an  hypothesis.  At  aU  events  he  most  and  would  see  her 
alone. 

In  order  to  effect  this  object  he  resolved  to  take  Dulcimer  into  his 
confidence,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  latter  should  ask  the  colo- 
nel to  show  him  a  horse  which  he  had  for  sale — a  bait  at  which  the 
commanding  officer  was  sure  to  rise.  The  walk  to  the  livery  stables, 
which  were  at  some  distance,  together  vnth  the  trial  of  the  animal 
and  the  discussion  of  its  points  and  paces,  would  secure  to  Arm- 
strong an  undisturbed  interview  of  at  least  an  hour  with  the  lady. 
This  plan  was  successfully  carried  into  effect ;  and  Armstrong  was 
admitted  by  the  waiting-maid,  whose  good  offices  he  had  secured  by 
a  large  bribe,  into  the  drawing-room  of  his  charmer. 

She  manifested  neither  discomposure  nor  surprise  at  seeing  him ; 
indeed  she  seemed,  by  the  elaborate  effectiveness  of  her  morning  cos- 
tume, to  have  been  expecting  a  visitor.  He  began  by  apologising 
for  his  intrusion,  but  pleaded  that  he  was  forced  to  venture  upon  it 
by  her  cruelty  the  previous  eyening.  He  had  once  hoped,  he  said, 
that  he  could  not  have  misinterpreted  her  former  looks  and  smileSy 
every  one  of  which  he  treasured  in  his  heart ;  and  he  besought  her  to 
explain  the  cause  of  this  fatal  change.     She  cut  him  short  at  once. 

**  Let  us  understand  each  other,  Mr.  Armstrong,"  she  said.  "  I 
am  weary  of  the  painful  and  degrading  life  which  I  at  present  lead 
with  a  man  whose  intellect  and  character  I  despise.  In  you  I  see  a 
man  whom  I  could  respect,  and  whose  views  and  feelings  sympathise 
with  my  own  ;  but  I  have  no  intention  of  degradmg  myself  in  your 
eyes  by  becoming  your  mistress.  If  I  consent  to  live  vnth  you  ;  if  I 
exchange  the  comfortable  shelter  I  now  possess  for  your  comparar 
tive  poverty ;  if  I  pledge  myself  to  return  the  passion  which  you 
profess  to  feel  for  me,  it  must  be  in  the  character  of  your  wife.  Tou 
know  that  in  education  I  am  your  equal ;  and,  sunk  as  I  now  am  by 
the  perfidy  of  the  villain  who  deceived  my  girlish  inexperience,  yet 
my  station  in  society  was  not  originally  inferior  to  your  own.  My 
fixed  determination  is  to  retrieve  my  false  step  and  regain  my  lost 
position.  Now  leave  me — ^you  know  my  terms.  Consider  them  at 
your  leisure." 

So  saying,  and  refusing  to  listen  to  the  protestations  of  entire 
devotion  to  her  wishes  which  Armstrong  could  not  but  pour  forth, 
she  swept  out  of  the  room  and  shut  the  door  behind  her. 
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Her  admirer  felt  that  for  the  present  he  had  nothing  to  do  bat  to 
take  her  advice  and  retire  to  reflect  upon  her  conditions.  At  first, 
notwithstanding  his  protestations,  they  appeared  to  him  utterly  inad- 
missible, totally  inconsistent  with  his  ambitions  views,  and  wholly 
adverse  to  his  interests.  No.  Precious  as  she  was  to  him,  she 
would  be  too  dear  at  such  a  price.  But  then  he  thought  that  he 
might,  perhaps,  temporise,  by  pretending  to  comply  with  her  stipu- 
lations till  he  could  succeed  in  obtaining  less  rigorous  terms.  Or 
might  he  not  resort  to  a  sham  marriage  ?  His  creed  taught  him  to 
have  no  scruples  in  such  an  undertaking.  Falsehood,  both  of  word 
and  deed,  was  the  familiar  instrument  of  his  purposes.  The  only 
question  with  him  was  whether  Julia  were  not  too  sharpsighted  to 
be  imposed  upon.  But  at  all  events  he  could  lose  nothing  by  making 
the  attempt.  If  he  failed,  no  harm  was  done  ;  if  he  succeeded,  he 
should  have  won  a  charming  mistress. 

Accordingly,  the  next  day,  after  he  had  again  secured  an  uninter- 
rupted interview,  by  means  similar  to  those  previously  employed,  he 
professed  to  Julia  his  eagerness  to  secure  her  as  his  own  for  life, 
complained  that  she  would  not  wait  yesterday  to  hear  him  out,  pro- 
tested that  he  never  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and,  in  fact,  so  over- 
acted his  part  as  to  excite  Julia's  suspicions  of  the  truth.  But  she 
suffered  no  sign  of  her  doubt  to  escape  her ;  on  the  contrary,  her 
whole  manner  softened  at  once,  she  acknowledged  her  afifection  for 
him  in  the  most  winning  terms,  and  promised  that  her  devotion  to 
his  happiness  should  be  such  as  never  to  allow  him  for  a  moment  to 
repent  the  generous  confidence  with  which  he  had  treated  her. 

This  interview  was  followed  by  several  others  in  which  the  lovers 
arranged  their  plans.  Meanwhile  they  averted  all  suspicion  from 
themselves  by  using  Dulcimer  as  a  blind.  He  consented,  at  Arm- 
strong's request,  to  pay  more  attention  than  formerly  to  Julia. 
When  in  Colonel  Sackbut's  presence,  he  would  fetch  her  shawl,  pick 
up  her  handkerchief,  and  perform  such  other  petits  soins  as  were  sug- 
gested by  his  friend.  His  attempts  at  gallantry  were  so  awkward 
that  they  did  not  excite  any  very  lively  feelings  of  jealousy  in  his 
chief ;  yet  they  screened  the  true  conspirator  and  rendered  the  colo- 
nel well  pleas^  to  accept  every  proposal  of  Dulcimer's  for  a  ride,  a 
game  at  billiards,  or  a  bachelor  dinner,  and  thus  kept  him  out  of  the 
way  whenever  it  was  desirable  to  do  so. 

5* 
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To  Armstrong's  entreaties  urging  her  to  fix  a  speedy  day  for  their 
flight,  Julia  uniformly  replied  that  she  should  be  ready  and  willing 
to  unite  her  destiny  to  his,  so  soon  as  he  should  have  prorided  the 
marriage  licence,  and  fixed  upon  the  church  where  the  ceremony  was 
to  be  performed.  She  willingly  consented  to  conceal  the  marriage ; 
upon  the  plea,  alleged  by  Armstrong,  that  it  would  ruin  his  pros- 
pects to  acknowledge  it  before  his  father's  death. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  arranged  that  the  marriage  should 
take  place  in  the  secluded  village  of  Llangwby,  among  the  Welsh 
mountains,  near  Llangollen  ;  with  which  Armstrong  had  become 
acquainted  in  his  fly-fishing  excursions.  It  was  also  determined  that 
Armstrong  should  get  six  weeks*  leave  of  absence,  and  should  depart 
from  Chester  a  fortnight  before  Julia's  elopement ;  and  that,  still 
further  to  avert  suspicion,  he  should  profess  to  start  for  York,  and 
should  leave  Chester  by  the  Liverpool  train.  This  he  would  quit 
half-way  to  the  last-named  town  ;  and,  striking  across  the  country, 
would  be  ferried  over  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  and  so  reach  Llangwby 
by  lonely  mountain  roads,  where  there  was  no  danger  of  his  encoun- 
tering an  acquaintance.  After  obtaining  his  marriage  licence  he  was 
to  transmit  it  to  Dulcimer,  who  undertook  to  give  it  to  Julia  ;  and 
this  was  to  be  the  signal  for  her  elopement.    ^ 

In  the  arrangement  and  execution  of  all  this  there  appeared  to  be 
no  difficulty,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  all  went  smoothly  ;  but  when 
Armstrong,  after  the  necessary  interval,  called  upon  the  surrogate 
at  Llangollen  to  obtain  a  licence,  he  found  to  his  surprise  and  dis- 
may, that  it  was  necessary  to  take  oath,  not  only  that  he  had 
resided  for  a  fortnight  at  the  parish  where  he  intended  to  marry, 
but  also  that  he,  George  Frederick  Armstrong,  had  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years.  This  discovery  broke  upon  him  by  degrees, 
so  that  he  was  led  at  first  to  suppose  that  a  simple  lie  would  suffice, 
and  then  compelled  to  back  it  by  perjury  ;  for  the  surrogate  began 
with  observing  in  a  questioning  tone  : 

"  Of  course,  sir,  you  are  aware  I  cannot  grant  a  licence  to  a  minor 
without  the  consent  of  his  parents  or  guardians  ?" 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  replied  Armstrong,  who  had  not  been  aware  of 
anything  of  the  kind  till  that  moment. 

"  Then,  sir,  I  am  to  understand  that  you  have  attained  you  migor- 
ity  f  pursued  the  official. 
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'' Undoobtedlj  joa  are,  sir,"  returned  Armstrong  in  a  more 
confident  tone,  for  he  knew  that  he  looked  at  least  two  years  older 
than  he  was. 

''  Then^  sir,  jon  will  be  so  good  as  to  take  this  oath,''  continued 
the  Borrogate,  and  in  another  minute  Armstrong  had,  by  a  sort  of 
ineritable  necessity,  committed  perjury. 

This  disgusted  him  a  good  deal ;  not  that  he  had  the  least  objeo- 
tion  to  Tiolate  ihe  third  commandmant ;  for  he  had  fully  arriyed  at 
that  enlightened  state  of  mind  (to  which  the  profound  M.  Auguste 
Comte  hopeB  to  bring  the  world)  wherdn  **rid^  de  Dim**  is  entirely 
eliminated.  So  that,  as  far  as  his  own  conyictions  went,  he  would 
quite  as  willingly  blaspheme  his  Creator  as  not.  But  he  had  a  salu- 
tary dislike  of  exposing  himself  to  the  penalties  of  the  law,  and  he 
was  aware  that,  by  the  law  of  England,  perjury  is  a  highly  penal 
ofTence.  He  was,  therefore,  exceedingly  annoyed  when  he  thus 
found  himself  forced,  as  it  were,  into  committing  it.  But  the  thing 
was  done,  and  there  was  no  undoing  it ;  so  he  paid  for  his  licence 
and  comforted  himself  with  the  reflection  that  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble he  should  ever  be  detected. 

On  the  same  day  he  forwarded  to  Chester  the  document  for  which 
he  had  incurred  so  unpleasant  a  ride ;  and  then  prepared  to  receiye 
Ids  bride  by  return  of  post. 

The  wedding  which  he  was  preparing  for  her,  however,  was  not 
exactly  such  as  she  had  demanded.  It  is  true  that  it  was  to  be  cele- 
brated under  a  genuine  licence,  in  a  parish-church,  and  between  the 
two  partif^s  designated  under  their  true  names  ;  but,  in  order  to  make 
a  genuine  marriage,  there  is  a  fourth  requisite — namely,  that  the  cere- 
mony shall  be  performed  by  a  genuine  clergyman,  or  other  officer 
legally  appointed  for  the  purpose.  This  last  condition  Armstrong 
intended  to  elude. 

With  this  view,  he  made  acquaintance  with  the  sexton  of 
Llongwby,  whom  he  found  one  day  engaged  in  digging  a  grave. 
After  sounding  him  a  little,  he  discovered  that  the  man,  like  most 
of  his  craft,  was  a  knave  in  grain,  and  willing  to  undertake  any  job 
that  he  was  well  paid  for,  without  troubling  himself  with  conscien- 
tious scruples.  Indeed,  it  may  be  observed  that  a  constant  familiar- 
ity with  death,  if  it  does  not  make  a  man  very  good,  will  make  him 
very  bad — since  those  objects  and  ideas,  which  fill  other  men  with 
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reverential  awe,  most  lose  the  power  to  strike  or  move  him ;  and 
that  which  creates  solemnity  in  the  novice,  often  breeds  profaneness 
in  the  initiated.  The  sexton  of  Llaugwbj  exemplified  this  general 
observation,  and  was  a  very  grovelling  specimen  of  hnmanity — a 
ready-made  tool  for  any  roguery  which  promised  to  be  remnnera- 
tive. 

To  this  man  Armstrong  explained  that  he  had  a  large  bet  depend- 
ing upon  his  saccess  in  a  frolic,  in  which  he  (the  sexton)  might  help 
him,  if  he  wished  to  gain  five  pounds.  The  gravedigger's  eyes  glis- 
tened at  the  mention  of  such  wealth,  for  the  sum  was  equal  to  the 
whole  yearly  gain  of  his  sextonship.  Armstrong  proceeded  to  ask 
him  whether  he  could  read  the  prayer-book  fluently,  for  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  have  some  one  who  could  do  so,  in  order 
to  win  his  bet.  The  sexton  answered  that  he  did  not  know  his  let- 
ters, but  added  that  the  clerk  could  read  "beautiful,''  and  would  be 
glad  to  join  in  anything  that  a  gentleman  wanted,  "  who  paid  so 
handsome  as  his  honour.''  After  a  moment's  consideration,  Arm- 
strong went  on  to  explain  that  he  would  giv^e  another  five  pounds  to 
the  clerk,  if  he  would  come  to  the  church  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
following  Tuesday,  dress  himself  in  the  surplice,  and  read  the  marriage 
service  over  a  couple  who  would  present  themselves  before  him.  The 
sexton  undertook  for  the  clerk  that  he  would  gladly  accept  the  terms, 
and  be  punctual  to  the  appointment ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same 
afternoon  he  called  at  Armstrong's  lodgings,  and  informed  him  that 
the  bargain  was  struck,  and  that  the  clerk  would  not  fail  to  come. 
Armstrong  was  contented  with  this  assurance,  and  thought  it  wiser 
not  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  clerk  ;  for  it  was  obviously  better 
to  have  as  few  confidants  as  possible. 

Julia,  meanwhile,  unconscious  of  these  manoeuvres,  yet  not  alto- 
gether free  from  doubts,  prepared  all  things  for  her  departure. 
First,  she  despatched  a  box  containing  her  dresses  and  other  valua- 
ble effects  to  the  railway  office  in  Liverpool,  to  be  kept  till  called 
for  ;  then  she  packed  up  in  a  small  bundle,  which  she  might  carry 
on  her  arm,  the  few  things  she  wanted  for  immediate  use.  Finally, 
on  Tuesday  morning,  when  the  colonel  ^was  absent  on  parade,  after 
despatching  her  waiting-maid  on  an  errand  to  get  new-laid  eggs  for 
breakfast  at  a  distant  farmhouse,  she  stole  quietly  down  the  stairs, 
muffled  up  in  a  shabby  cloak  and  close  bonnet,  with  her  face  hidden 
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behind  the  thickest  of  bine  yeils.  She  safely  reached  the  coach-office 
just  as  the  Shrewsbnry  coach  drew  np.  In  this  Dnlcimer  had  already 
taken  her  place  nnder  an  assumed  name ;  and  she  now  stepped 
quietly  inside,  handed  her  false  name,  written  on  a  slip  of  paper,  to 
the  coachman,  when  he  came  to  see  that  all  was  right,  and  in  ten 
minutes  more  was  off  the  stones  of  Chester. 

In  order  still  farther  to  prevent  discovery,  her  place  was  taken  to 
Shrewsbury.  Bnt  while  the  coach  was  changing  horses  at  Wrexham, 
she  quietly  slipped  out,  and  walking  down  a  side  street,  with  her 
bundle  on  her  arm,  was  immediately  hidden  from  observation.  No- 
body missed  her,  for  she  had  made  her  exit  while  the  coachman's  back 
was  tnmed,  and  her  fellow-travellers  supposed  that  she  was  only  a 
passenger  to  Wrexham.  So  the  coach  pursued  its  journey,  and  she 
pursued  her  walk.  After  descending  the  hill  on  which  Wrexham 
stands,  she  took  the  road  leading  to  Minera,  a  mining  village  on  the 
first  slope  of  the  Welsh  hills.  This  place  she  reached  after  little  more 
than  an  hour's  walking,  and  here  she  met  Armstrong,  who  was  wait- 
ing for  her,  by  appointment,  a  little  beyond  the  village,  with  a  pony 
ready  saddled.  On  this  she  mounted,  while  her  lover  walked  beside 
her. 

They  crossed  the  narrow  ridge  of  mountain  which  formerly  was 
the  barrier  between  the  Cymry  and  the  Saxon,  and  descended  by  an 
abrupt  pass,  in  a  secluded  glen,  which  was  screened  from  the*  world 
beyond  it  by  a  range  of  lofty  cliffs,  stretching,  with  almost  the  con- 
tinnity  of  a  wall,  for  several  miles.  The  other  side  of  the  valley  was 
formed  by  steep  banks  of  mountain,  thickly  clothed  with  woods  of 
ash  and  silver-birch,  and  broken  here  and  there  by  ravines,  down 
which  brooks  were  gurgling  over  slaty  pebbles. 

Down  this  lovely  vale  the  lovers  sauntered,  till  they  arrived,  aUttle 
before  eleven  o'clock,  within  sight  of  the  solitary  tower  of  Llangwby. 
The  little  church  stood  nearly  a  mile  from  the  village  to  which  it 
belonged,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  of  the  country  churches  in  Wales ; 
and  this  circumstance  had  led  to  its  selection  by  Armstrong,  for  it  was 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  during  the  working  hours  of  a 
weekday  any  intruders  would  come  so  far,  and  interrupt  his  scheme. 

They  now  pushed  forward  rapidly,  and  on  entering  the  church 
fonnd  everything  ready  for  the  commencement  of  the  service.  The 
clergyman  (real  or  apparent)  stood  at  the  altar,  clad  in  a  dirty  snr- 
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plice,  with  a  beard  of  two  days'  growth,  and  beside  hun  was  the  sex- 
ton, prepared  (apparently)  to  enact  tl\e  character  of  clerk. 

Armstrong  led  Julia  hastily  forward  over  the  uneyen  surface  of 
broken  parement  and  muddy  earth,  which  was  the  only  flooring  of 
the  nave,  till  they  reached  the  rickety  and  worm-eaten  rails  which 
enclosed  the  altar.  There  Julia  handed  him  the  licence,  which  he 
had  forgotten,  but  which  she,  with  more  foresight,  had  kept  next  her 
heart  since  the  moment  she  receired  it  Armstrong  passed  it  orer 
to  the  mmister,  and  repelled,  with  an  mdignant  firown,  the  gestures 
of  the  sexton,  who  seemed  anxious  to  ccHnmunicate  with  him,  and 
chose  that  most  inopportune  moment  for  calling  attention  to  their 
quaintance.  Then  the  service  began,  and  was  gabbled  oyer,  with 
rapid  utterance  and  with  a  strong  Welsh  accent,  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time. 

The  happy  couple  rose  from  their  knees,  now  duly  pronounced  man 
and  wife,  and  were  forthwith  summoned  into  the  restry,  to  sign  their 
names  in  the  registry.  This  Armstrong  thought  was  carrying  the 
farce  too  far,  although  he  did  not  doubt  that  the  derk  intended 
to  tear  the  leaf  out  afterwards,  a  supposition  which  was  confirmed 
by  his  observing  that  the  entry  stood  at  the  top  of  a  new  page. 

The  bridegroom  took  the  opportunity,  while  his  wife  was  signing, 
to  pay  the  promised  fee  of  £5  to  the  officiating  derk  (whose  grate- 
ful and  emphatic  exclamation  alarmed  him,  lest  it  should  arouse  his 
bride's  suspicions) ;  he  then  turned  to  the  sexton,  and  gave  him  the 
same  sum,  accordmg  to  their  agreement.  At  this  moment  Julia  had 
completed  her  signature,  and  took  the  arm  of  her  husband,  who  once 
more  with  difficulty  checked  the  officious  forwardness  of  the  sexton, 
in  attempting  to  thrust  himself  upon  their  notice.  As  they  left  the 
church  the  man  again  followed  them,  and  touching  Armstrong's  arm, 
asked  when  he  might  speak  to  him. 

"  Never,  you  d — d  fool,"  exclaimed  the  irritated  bridegroom.  "  If 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  fee,  I  shan't  give  you  more." 

So  saying,  he  turned  upon  his  heel,  leaving  the  gravedigger 
silenced  and  discomfited. 

How  often  in  after  years  did  Armstrong  curse  the  folly  which 
had  induced  him  to  spurn  the  first  telegraphic  signal  of  his  hum- 
ble agent.  Had  he  attended  to  his  warning,  he  might  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour  have  retreated  unwedded  from  the  altar.    As  it  was, 
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the  biter  was  bit,  and  the  hanter  had  fallen  into  the  trap  which  he 
had  prepared  for  his  quarry.  For  in  tmth,  the  officiating  minister  who 
had  read  the  service  over  the  pair  was  really  the  parish  priest  of 
liangwby,  and  (George  Frederick  Armstrong  had  truly  and  legally 
taken  Julia  Smith  to  be  his  wedded  wife,  for  better  for  worse,  for 
richer  for  poorer,  till  death  should  them  part. 

This  was  owing  to  Julia's  prudent  foresight.  When  she  receiyed 
the  licence  from  Dulcimer,  and  learnt  the  hour  fixed  for  the  wedding, 
she  took  the  precaution  of  writing  at  once  to  the  clergyman  of 
Llangwby,  requesting  him  to  be  at  the  church  at  half-past  ten 
o'clock  on  the  appointed  day,  to  celebrate  a  wedding,  but  begging 
him  in  the  meantime  not  to  say  anything  about  the  matter  to  any 
one.  If  Armstrong  was  acting  fairly,  she  knew  that  this  letter  would 
do  no  harm,  and  would  only  seem  to  spring  from  her  own  anxiety  to 
haTe  ererything  in  readiness  ;  but  if  foul  play  were  intended,  it  must 
inevitably  be  defeated. 

Thus  it  happened  that  on  Thursday  morning,  just  as  the  clerk  was 
about  to  start  for  the  eburch  on  his  own  account,  he  received  a  sum- 
mons to  accompany  his  pastor  thither.  The  clerk  was  a  cautious  man, 
and  feared  that  something  unpleasant  might  occur  ;  so  he  pretended 
an  engagement  on  his  farm,  and  asked  the  clergyman  to  take  the 
sexton  with  him  instead.  This  was  done,  and  thus  all  seemed  right 
to  the  deluded  Armstrong,  nor  did  anything  occur  to  confirm  Julia's 
suspicions  that  his  intei^tions  had  been  treacherous.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  retired  from  the  church  convinced  that  he  was  weaker 
than  she  had  supposed,  and  that  his  affection  for  her  was  more  genu- 
ine than  she  had  believed. 

They  had  determined  to  spend  the  first  week  of  their  honeymoon 
in  a  farm-house  that  stood  in  a  romantic  portion  of  the  vale  of  Dee, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Llangwby.  Afterwards  they  were  to  pass 
three  weeks  upon  a  tour  in  North  Wales,  and  thence  Julia  was  to 
return  alone  to  Craig-y-Nant  (so  the  farm  was  called),  that  she 
might  be  ^within  reach  of  Armstrong,  who  would  be  then  compelled 
to  resume  his  military  duties  at  Chester. 

At  Craig-y-Nant  Armstrong  spent  three  days  in  a  state  of  tri- 
umphant felicity — such  felicity,  at  least,  as  guilty  and  selfish  volup- 
tuousness can  bestow.  On  the  fourth  day  his  dream  was  rudely 
broken.    It  was  Sunday,  and  Julia  had  determined  to  go  to  mom- 
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ing  service  at  the  church  ;  for  though  she  had  no  sense  of  religion 
that  deseryed  the  name,  she  had  a  sort  of  superstition  which 
prompted  her  to  return  thanks  for  the  good  fortune  that  had  rescued 
her  from  her  former  state  of  degradation.  Armstrong  excused  him- 
self from  accompanying  her,  but  consented  to  attend  her  as  far  as 
the  church-door,  and  promised  to  return  in  time  to  escort  her  home. 
They  were  too  early  at  the  church,  but  as  Armstrong,  baring  his 
fishing-rod  in  his  hand,  did  not  wish  to  attract  needless  obseryation 
from  the  assembling  congregation,  he  left  Julia  in  a  pew,  and 
strolled  down  the  hill  towards  the  brook.  To  his  astonishment,  as 
he  was  learing  the  church-yard,  it  was  entered  from  the  opposite 
comer  by  a  man  dressed  in  cassock  and  bands,  whom  he  instantly 
recognised  as  the  suf^posed  clerk  who  had  officiated  at  the  wedding. 

"  Who  is  that  gentleman  ^^  he  asked,  pointing  as  he  spoke  to  the 
object  of  his  curiosity,  and  inquiring  of  a  portly  old  farmer  who  was 
getting  over  the  stile. 

"  That  be  the  parson  of  Llangwby,  your  honour,"  was  the  reply  ; 
"  he  does  our  parson's  work  when  t'other  is  away." 

"  What  1  do  you  mean  that  man  is  really  a  clergyman  T 
exclaimed  Armstrong,  with  a  voice  and  manner  which  almost  terri- 
fied the  farmer,  who  answered  in  amazement — 

"  Why,  Lord  bless  your  honor,  what  else  could  he  be  ?" 

Suppressing  with  a  strong  effort  the  volley  of  execrations  that  was 
bursting  from  his  lips,  Armstrong  waited  n6  further  questioning,  but 
plunged  down  the  hill  at  a  rate  which  caused  the  farmer  to  look  after 
him  with  some  apprehensions  as  to  his  sanity. 

When  he  was  hidden  in  the  glen,  he  abandoned  himself  to  a 
paroxysm  of  fury.  He  broke  his  fishing-rod  in  pieces,  and  stamped 
upon  the  fragments  ;  he  consigned  himself,  his  wife,  the  sexton,  the 
clerk,  and  the  clergyman  to  the  infernal  powers,  with  anathemas  and 
blasphemies,  various  and  reiterated,  too  horrible  to  be  detailed  ;  he 
called  upon  the  author  of  evil,  in  whose  existence  he  disbelieved,  in 
accents  of  the  bitterest  anguish. 

"  That  he  should  be  outwitted  I  that  all  his  plans  in  life  should  be 
disconcerted  I  that  he  should  be  baffled  by  that  prostitute  I  But, 
after  all,  was  it  she  who  had  outwitted  hira,  or  was  it  caused  by 
some  infernal  accident  or  stupidity  ?  How  should  he  find  out  ?  And 
yet,  after  all,  what  mattered  the  how  and  why  ?    No  inquiries  could 
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mend  the  damnable  fact  that  he,  (xeorge  Armstrong,  was  married — 
yes,  married  ! — to  his  Colonel's  mistress  1" 

Then  he  stamped  np  and  down  the  glen,  making  those  peaceful 
clilEs  echo  the  unwonted  souiids  of  human  rage  ;  and  erer  and  anon 

\  he  broke  out  afresh  with  the  despairing  exclamation,  ''  Till  death  us 
do  part  I — till  death  do  us  part  I" 

At  last  these  words,  as  he  repeated  them,  seemed  to  suggest  a 
new  thought.     He  paused  ;  then  walked  more  slowly. 

I  "  Death  I''  he  said  to  himself ;  "  yes,  death  may  part  us,  after  all. 

I       And  why  should  I  shrink  from  the  idea  ?    I  haye  no  superstitious 

\  objection  to  avail  myself  of  any  natural  laws  which  may  carry  out 
my  will :  I  do  not  tremble  at  adopting  the  proper  means  for  arrest- 
iDg  the  circulation  of  the  animal  fluids.  What  is  it,  after  all,  more 
than  the  performance  of  any  ather  experiment  in  animal  chemistry  ? 
Bat  still  there  may  be  other  means,  and  that  always  inyolres  risk. 
Well,  it  shall  be  my  last  resource  ;  but,  at  all  events,  I  ca/n  resort 
to  it  if  need  be.  And  now  let  me  control  myself.  She  must  not  see 
me  agitated ;  she  must  not  think  I  have  found  out  anything  new. 
No,  I  won't  ask  the  clerk  or  sexton  :  it  can  serve  no  purpose,  and 
may  lead  them  to  make  mischievous  inquiries.  But  she  shall  leave 
this  place  to-morrow,  and  we  will  never  return  to  it.  I  must  find 
lodgings  for  her  in  some  other  spot  upon  the  border.  After  all,  she 
is  very  charming — she  was  worth  running  some  risk  for — and,  if  I 
must  ever  disencumber  myself  of  her,  it  shall  not  be  yet." 

GoDBoling  himself  as  best  he  might  with  such  thoughts,  he  strolled 
down  the  brook  to  its  junction  with  the  Dee,  and  thence  striking 
upwards,  he  took  a  long  circuit  among  the  hills  to  recover  his 
composure. 

He  did  not  return  to  Craig-y-Nant  till  late,  and  found  Julia  almost 
inclined  to  pout  at  his  neglect ;  but  he  explained  to  her  that  he  had 

•  met  with  a  bad  fall  down  one  of  the  neighbouring  cliffs,  in  which  ho 
had  broken  his  fishing-rod  and  sprained  his  leg.  A  fragment  of  the 
rod,  and  a  limp,  which  he  assumed  for  the  next  two  days,  justified 
his  assertion. 

On  the  follomng  morning  they  started  on  their  tour,  and  spent 
the  next  three  weeks  in  Snowdonia,  without  any  further  incident 
arifiiDg  to  distorb  their  haniiony. 
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CHAPTER   Vn. 

PROPHETS     UNTKILKD. 

On  *Jitk  tTening  of  a  September  day,  three  months  after  the  wed- 
ded pair  had  left  the  vallej  of  the  Dee,  a  huge  and  heaTj-ladea 
steamer  was  seen  wambling  np  the  month  of  the  MississippL  It 
puffed  and  snorted  by  innumerable  inlands  of  mnd  and  reeds,  start- 
ling the  clumsy  alligators  which  were  slumbering  on  their  beds  of 
slime. 

The  passengers  watched  with  interest  the  enormous  natoral  rafts 
of  drift-wood  which  they  passed,  consisting  of  myriads  of  logs,  the 
spoil  of  the  primeval  forests  of  a  continent,  which  here  had  been 
coagulated  together  by  mud  and  rubbish.  Some  of  these  formed 
floatmg  islands,  already  covered  with  alluvial  soil,  upon  which  a 
new  vegetation  was  springing  up,  adorning  the  old  trunks  with 
leaves  and  flowers  not  their  own. 

Through  this  chaotic  archipelago  the  vessel  threaded  its  way  to 
the  main  stream  where  the  great  father  of  waters  pours  his  vast  cur- 
rent along  a  single  channel.  On  either  side  spread  an  enormous 
plain,  extending  far  beyond  the  horizon,  and  rich  with  cultivation. 
Here  was  seen  the  dark  and  juicy  foliage  of  the  tobacco  plant — 
there,  the  soft,  white  balls  of  the  cotton  tree — there,  the  light  green 
of  the  sugar  cane.  All  this  the  voyagers  commanded  from  the  deck, 
for  the  level  of  the  stream  on  which  they  glided  was  higher  than 
that  of  the  surrounding  land,  which  was  only  protected  from  inundsr 
tion  by  strong  embankments.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
cultivated  ground  was  occasionally  interrupted  by  enormous  swamps. 

At  length,  over  one  of  these  morasses,  they  beheld  the  distant 
spires  of  New  Orleans  ;  and  upon  rounding  another  bend  of  the 
river  the  town  itself  rose  from  the  water  in  their  sight,  with  its 
strange  medley  of  architecture,  which  may  be  divided,  like  its  popn- 
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lAtkm,  into  French,  Spanish,  Yankee,  and  Creole.  Through  innu- 
merable merchant  ships,  steamers,  and  flat-boats,  the  Tessel  paddled 
slowly  to  her  station  beside  the  qnaj. 

Then  followed  the  nsaal  bustle  which  attends  the  arriyal  of  a 
transatlantic  steamer,  for  the  packet  had  come  from  Liyerpool.  Her 
deck  was  speedily  coTered  with  cnstom-honse  officers,  rommaging 
over  the  loggage,  negro  porters  seeking  to  conyej  it  on  shore,  and 
agents  of  the  different  hotels,  touting  for  lodgers.  In  the  midst  of 
this  tumult  the  stewards  of  the  steamer  were  elbowing  their  waj  to 
collect  their  dues  from  reluctant  passengers,  and  fierce  were  the  dis- 
putes which  ensued  upon  the  items  of  their  charges. 

-  On  one  side,  a  fat  Irish  woman  with  a  rumpled  bonnet  and  rubi- 
cund nose  was  declaring  that  nothing  should  induce  her  to  paj  for 
all  these  tumblers  of  brandy  and  water  ;  *'  it  was  a  liquor  she  ncTer 
touched  ;  she  might,  perhaps,  have  ordered  one  tumbler  when  first 
they  left  the  Mersey,  just  to  keep  off  the  $a/^  sickness^  but  she  was 
sure  she  never  had  two,  let  alone  two  dozen/' 

In  another  comer  of  the  deck,  a  lanky  Virginian  with  a  mahogany 
eomplexion  and  bilious  eyes,  was  representing  to  the  captain  the 
scandalousness  of  charging  for  soda-water  when  the  company  pro- 
fessed to  supply  their  passengers  with  every  luxury  of  the  table  for 
their  passage^noney. 

The  din  and  confusion  of  the  scene  were  increased  by  the  jabber 
of  many  languages  at  once  ;  for  the  vessel  had  brought  over  the 
usual  throng  of  German  emigrants,  and  her  steerage  was  likewise 
crowded  with  Mormon  converts  ;  some  from  Wales  who  vociferated 
and  gesticulated  to  one  another  in  their  native  Cambrian  speech  ; 
others  from  Denmark  and  from  Sweden,  who  expressed  their  Impa- 
tience more  patiently  in  the  tongues  of  Scandinavia. 

Passing  quietly  through  this  Babel,  two  persons,  who  were  among 
the  earliest  ready  to  get  ashore,  moved  towards  the  plank  which 
connected  the  vessel  with  the  quay,  followed  by  a  black,  who  car- 
ried the  small  quantity  of  luggage  which  they  seemed  to  own.  The 
first  was  a  young  man  of  strong  build  and  military  bearing,  whose 
black  whiskenB  and  moustachios  could  not  conceal  the  trace  of  a 
severe  and  recent  wound  which  had  lacerated  his  cheek.  He  was 
fdlowed  by  a  lady,  who,  rejecting  the  offered  assistance  of  his  hand 
to  lead  her  oyer  the  plank^  walked  steadily  across  unaided.    She  had 
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her  veil  op,  and  showed  the  features  of  a  yery  handsome  brunette, 
whose  rapid  glances  wandering  from  point  to  point  seemed  to  appre- 
ciate the  admiration  which  her  face  and  figure,  aided  bj  a  yerj 
coquettish  dress,  eyidently  excited  among  the  crowd  through  which 
she  passed.  As  she  stepped  upon  dry  land,  she  took  the  arm  of  her 
husband,  for  such  he  seemed,  and,  crossing  the  wharf  together,  they 
entered  a  big  and  staring  hotel  which  fronted  the  landing-place. 

The  pair  were  none  other  than  Armstrong  and  his  bride.  But  in 
order  to  account  for  their  sudden  appearance  in  this  new  scene,  we 
must  briefly  explain  the  change  in  their  fortunes  which  had  occurred 
since  the  beginning  of  their  wedding  tour. 

When  first  the  elopement  of  Colonel  Sackbut's  fair  mistress 
became  known,  it  excited  an  immense  sensation  in  the  regiment 
No  one  knew  whom  to  suspect  as  her  seducer.  Nay,  there  were 
some  who  did  not  believe  she  had  eloped  at  all,  but  explained  hei 
disappearance  by  resorting  to  the  hypothesis  of  suicide,  caused  bj 
disgust  at  her  position,  or  dislike  of  the  Colonel. 

The  worthy  commander  himself  was  in  transports  of  rage  and 
vexation.  His  first  suspicions  fell  on  Dulcimer,  but  as  the  latter  re- 
mained quietly  at  his  post,  and  showed  no  symptoms  of  alteration 
in  his  usual  habits,  this  idea  was  abandoned.  Armstrong  had  been 
gone  so  long  before,  that  no  one  thought  of  fixing  the  charge  upon 
his  shoulders.  Dulcimer  kept  the  secret  faithftiUy,  although  when 
he  was  talked  to  on  the  subject,  he  now  and  then  betrayed  a  ne^ 
Tous  consciousness  which  puzzled  his  hearers  and  tended  to  keep 
aliTe  some  faint  suspicions  against  himself.  Thus  matters  went  on 
for  three  weeks,  while  all  search  after  the  missing  damsel  proved 
fruitless  ;  for  no  one  had  seen  her  get  into  the  Shrewsbury  coach, 
so  that  all  possibility  of  triusing  her  was  lost. 

But  it  happened  that  on  a  certain  day,  during  the  race  week, 
there  was  unusual  conviviality  at  mess ;  for  a  bet  between  two 
of  the  officers  had  compelled  the  loser  to  supply  a  couple  of  dozen 
of  champagne  for  the  general  benefit.  As  the  evening  advanced, 
Dulcimer  reached  the  communicative  and  confidential  sti^  of 
inebriety,  and,  being  plied  with  questions,  and  led  on  by  compli- 
ments, he  at  last  betrayed  all  he  knew  of  the  aflfair. 

A  few  days  afterwards  Armstrong  re-appeared,  and  was  immedi- 
ately challenged  by  the  Colonel.    They  met,  and  the  consequences 
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had  well-nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  offending  party  ;  for  his  antago- 
nists ball  grazed  his  left  cheek  bone.  Nor  did  the  Colonel  escape 
scathless ;  for  his  right  arm  was  so  seyerelj  shattered  by  Arm- 
strong's ballet,  as  to  render  amputation  necessary. 

This  affair  led  to  an  investigation  by  the  authorities  of  the  Horse 
Ouards,  the  result  of  which  was  that  Armstrong  was  desired  to  sell 
out.  He  was  confined  to  his  room  for  nearly  a  month  before  his 
wound  was  healed  ;  and  when  he  rose  from  bed,  he  found  his  pro- 
fessional career  cut  short,  and  his  character  injured  by  his  implica- 
tion in  a  discreditable  intrigue.  To  add  to  the  gloom  of  his  pros- 
pects, he  received  a  letter  from  his  father,  forbidding  him  his  house, 
and  utterly  casting  him  off ;  so  that  the  i£800  which  he  received 
for  his  commission  seemed  to  be  the  only  provision  he  was  ever 
likely  to  obtain  either  for  the  present  or  the  future. 

He  had,  however,  one  string  still  left  unbroken  to  his  bow.  He 
was  the  favourite  nephew  and  godson  of  his  mother's  only  brother, 
an  old-fashioned  squireen  (half  farmer  half  gentleman)  of  the  name 
of  Archer,  who  possessed  a  small  ancestral  property  in  Westmore- 
land, and  had  no  children  of  his  own.  The  old  man  had  often 
hinted  that  he  meant  to  leave  his  acres  to  George  ;  and  Armstrong's 
strongest,  and,  indeed,  only  hope,  was  now  in  the  fulfilment  of  these 
intimations. 

He,  therefore,  hurried  down  to  Westmoreland  as  soon  as  he  was 
able  to  move,  and  gave  his  uncle  such  an  account  of  the  misfortunes 
which  had  befallen  him,  as  to  forestall  less  favourable  accounts 
which  might  subsequently  reach  his  ears.  The  old  man  had  much 
family  pride  and  keen  affections,  and  he  was  inclined  by  both  to 
side  with  his  nephew,  and  to  adopt  his  representation  as  the  true 
version  of  the  occurrence.  He  readily  looked  upon  him  as  the 
victim  of  official  partiality  and  aristocratic  tyranny,  and  resolved 
to  do  what  he  could  to  back  him  up. 

Of  course  Armstrong  carefully  concealed  from  his  uncle  the 
extent  of  his  Uaison  with  Julia,  which  he  presented  as  only  a 
passing  affair,  now  entirely  at  an  end.  And  the  old  yeoman,  whose 
morality  was  not  very  rigid,  did  not  think  much  worse  of  his  nephew 
for  having  cut  out  the  Colonel  in  a  love  affair.  He  was  also  flattered 
by  the  young  man's  deferential  manner  of  asking  his  advice  as  to 
his  future  plans. 
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Armstrong'B  design  was  (he  said)  to  emigrate  to  America,  and 
offer  his  serrices  to  the  States  in  the  Mexican  war,  which  was  at 
that  time  raging.  He  reminded  his  nncle  of  the  way  in  which  Lord 
Dundonald,  when  depriTed  of  his  rank  by  an  imjust  sentence,  had 
abandoned  his  natire  land,  and  vindicated  his  name  and  reputation 
bj  the  Talonr  which  he  displajed  under  the  flag  of  Brazil  ;  and  be 
declared  his  own  resolution  nerer  to  return  till  he  had  shown  him- 
self worthy  of  the  commission  so  infamously  taken  from  him. 

Mr.  Archer  was  delighted  with  his  godson's  spirited  resolution, 
and  gave  him  a  hundred  pounds  towards  the  expenses  of  his  outfit. 
He  also  desired  to  have  the  name  of  his  agent  at  New  York, 
that  he  might  always  be  able  to  communicate  with  him  ;  and,  when 
he  dismissed  him  with  his  blessing,  expressed  a  sanguine  hope  that 
he  might  welcome  him  back,  crowned  with  laurels,  to  his  natire 
shore. 

Armstrong  was  partly  sincere  in  the  above  exposition  of  his  plans. 
He  thought  that  America  held  out  a  better  prospect  of  success  to  a 
man  like  himself — poor,  energetic,  and  unscrupulous— than  any 
European  country.  He  believed  that  he  might  do  more  there  than 
elsewhere  with  his  little  capital;  and  he  felt  no  doubt  that  he  should 
find  an  immediate  opportunity  of  employment  in  the  Mexican  war, 
in  which  occasions  might  offer  for  further  advancement. 

But  his  principal  reason  for  wishmg  to  emigrate  was  his  anxiety 
to  interpose  the  Atlantic  between  his  wife  and  his  uncle.  He  knew 
that  if  the  old  gentleman  should  once  discover  the  marriage,  he 
would  instantly  disinherit  him  ;  and  he  felt  that,  so  long  as  he 
remained  m  England,  there  were  a  thousand  risks  that  Julia  might 
find  out  his  relationship  to  Mr.  Archer,  although  he  had  as  yet  care- 
fully concealed  it  from  her,  and  had  represented  himself  as  having 
no  prospects  except  from  his  profession. 

This  fear  of  discovery  was,  indeed,  the  only  reason  why  Arm- 
Htrong  did  not  abandon  his  wife,  and  emigrate  without  her.  For 
his  transient  passion  for  her  had  already  worn  itself  out,  and  she 
was  nothing  but  a  burden  and  weariness  to  him.  But  had  he 
deserted  her,  he  knew  that  her  first  step  would  be  to  proclaim 
their  marriage,  and  establish  it  by  the  production  of  duly  attested 
certificates,  and  this  nmst  reach  his  uncle's  ears,  and  for  ever  blast 
his  prospects. 
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He  therefore  confided  to  her  his  American  schemee,  and  proposed 
that  she  shoald  share  his  fortunes  ;  pointing  oat  to  her  that  in 
America  her  character  would  not  be  overshadowed,  as  it  most  be 
in  England,  by  nnfavonrable  antecedents,  bat  that  she  would  plaj 
her  part  without  reproach  as  his  acknowledged  wife.  She  consented, 
after  some  hesitation,  to  accompany  him,  and  they  embarked  at 
Liverpool  without  further  delay. 

On  their  arrival  at  New  Orleans  (a  port  which  they  selected  as 
the  nearest  to  the  seat  of  war),  Armstrong's  first  care  was  to  apply 
to  the  local  representatives  of  the  government,  offering  his  services 
as  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  war  against  Mexico.  He  received  an 
encouraging  reply,  and  for  two  or  three  weeks  was  kept  in  daOy 
expectation  of  receiving  his  commission  from  the  central  authorities  at 
Washington.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  got  an  intimation  that 
the  most  recent  news  from  Mexico  led  to  anticipations  of  a  speedy 
peace  ;  and  not  long  afterwards  these  expectations  were  realised, 
ind  peace  between  the  two  countries  was  concluded. 

Thus  Armstrong's  prospects  of  military  employment  were  again 
blighted.  But  he  had,  in  the  mean  time,  found  other  resources, 
which  enabled  him  to  subsist  for  the  present  without  encroaching 
upon  his  slender  capital. 

We  have  said  that  among  his  fellow-passengers  from  England 
were  many  Mormon  emigrants.  With  the  leading  spirits  of  the  fra- 
ternity Armstrong  had  made  acquaintance  daring  the  voyage,  and 
had  acquired  from  them  all  the  information  he  could  obtain  concern- 
ing their  creed  and  practice.  At  first  he  did  this  merely  for  amuse- 
ment, and  out  of  curiosity  ;  for  the  particulars  of  the  wonderful 
aodus  of  the  Mormons  of  Nauvoo,  and  their  successful  colonisation 
of  a  new  state  among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  had  just  been 
ace^Muplished,  had  but  lately  transpired,  and  were  as  yet  imknown  to 
the  general  public. 

He  found  that  the  mass  of  the  converts  were,  as  he  had  expected, 
mere  simple  gulls  ;  but  he  soon  discovered  that  one  or  two  of  their 
leaders,  who  superintended  the  emigration  of  the  rest,  were  of  quite 
a  different  stamp.  Shrewdness  and  cunning  were  marked  upon  their 
oountenances,  and  although  they  professed  a  profound  belief  in  the 
miraculous  powers  and  mspiration  of  their  murdered  prophet,  Joseph 
Smith,  yet,  as  they  avowed  themselves  free-thinkers  on  all  other  sub- 
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jects,  it  was  hard  not  to  distnifit  their  pretence  of  credolitj  on 
this. 

Armstrong,  in  talking  to  these  men,  professed  himself  graduallj 
persuaded  by  what  they  urged,  wished  to  hear  more,  borrowed  their 
books,  attended  their  meetings  at  New  Orleans,  and,  at  last,  when 
the  prospect  of  his  commission  Tanished,  declared  himself  a  conyert. 
He  was  welcomed  enthusiastically,  for  they  had  already  seen  enough 
of  him  to  appreciate  the  value  of  such  a  proselyte.  Immediately 
after  his  baptism  he  was  appointed  sub-editor  of  a  weekly  journal, 
which  had  recently  been  established  at  New  Orleans,  as  the  organ 
of  the  sect,  under  the  name  of  the  OcddemUU  Star. 

Armstrong's  abilities  had  room  to  display  themselves  in  this  new 
calling,  and  in  a  few  months  he  was  promoted  to  succeed  the  former 
editor  of  the  paper,  who  was  consoled  for  his  displacement  by  being 
sent  upon  a  mission  to  England.  The  editor's  duties  consisted  in 
collecting  and  publishing  the  weekly  reports  of  all'  the  official  meet- 
ings of  the  Mormon  church  which  had  taken  place,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  together  with  intelligence  from  the  metropolis  of  Utah  ;  also 
in  inventing  narratives  of  the  display  of  miraculous  powers  in  the 
church,  such  as  the  healing  of  the  sick,  speaking  in  tongues,  and 
casting  out  devils.  He  was  likewise  required  either  to  collect  or 
extemporise  facts  relating  to  the  missionary  operations  of  the 
society. 

Beside  these  regular  official  tasks,  he  was  e^q>ected  to  aid  in 
establishing  new  branches  of  the  church  ;  to  circulate  Mormon  tracts 
and  hymns  ;  to  get  up  collections  for  the  "  Perpetual  Emigration 
Fund  ;"  and  to  attend  all  the  district  meetings  of  the  ''  seventies" 
and  the  "  deacons." 

In  return  for  these  exertions  (which  made  his  office  no  sinecure) 
he  was  nominated  President  of  the  **  High  Priests'  Quorum  "  in  New 
Orleans,  and  in  that  character  was  entitled  to  receive  the  tithes 
which  were  collected  from  all  Mormon  converts  throughout  the  state 
of  Louisiana,  and  to  forward  them  to  the  chief  agent  at  Washing- 
ton. These  tithes  were  primarily  gathered  in  by  the  inferior  "  pre- 
sidents of  conferences,"  and  a  double  account  was  kept,  so  that  a 
check  was  imposed  on  peculation  ;  but  Armstrong  was  entitled  to  a 
per  centage  on  the  amount,  which  added  materially  to  bis  small 
income. 
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After  a  few  montiis  he  receiyed  directions  to  attend  a  conTentioB 
of  the  chi^  "preaideiits  and  councillors"  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  to  assemble  at  Washington ;  and  Jalia  (it  bemg  the 
aeeeom  of  jeliow  feyer  at  New  Orleans)  insisted  upon  accompanjing 
hioL  One  or  more  Mormon  delegates  from  each  of  the  larger  states 
of  the  Union  was  present  at  this  conference,  and  thej  held  consolta- 
tions  for  a  week  npon  yarions  points  bearii^  on  the  interests  of  their 
church. 

In  these  thej  uranged  their  missionary  operations  for  the  ensning 
year,  and  selected  the  missionaries  who  were  to  be  despatched  to  for- 
e^  stations  ;  they  regulated  the  districts  of  their  sey«ral  **  trayel- 
ling  bishops/'  who  were  to  gather  in  the  tithes  throughout  the 
Union  ;  they  drew  up  circular  letters  of  adyice  to  emigrants  from 
foreign  parts  ;  they  decided  on  measures  lor  commissariat  seryice  on 
bdialf  of  the  pilgrims  trayelling  to  Utah  from  the  Missouri ;  and 
they  eyen  descended  to  such  detaUs  as  the  establishment  of  dep6t8 
of  wheel-barrows  and  carts  for  the  poorer  emigrants  at  the  most 
conyenient  stations. 

All  this  business  was  transacted  in  the  most  methodical  and  prac- 
tical manner,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  fanaticism,  and,  indeed, 
without  the  pretence  of  any  religious  feeling  whateyer. 

Meanwhile  they  liyed  at  the  best  hotel  at  Washington,  fared 
sumptuously  eyery  day,  and  spent  their  eyenings  either  in  conyiyial 
pleasures,  or  at  the  theatres,  billiard  tables,  and  gaming-houses  of 
the  city. 

The  represeatatiye  of  the  church  at  Washington  presided  oyer 
the  meeting,  and  toc^  the  leading  part.  He  went  by  the  appropriate 
name  of  Lyman,  and  was  a  man  of  some  ability  and  more  cunning. 
His  forehead  was  broad  but  low,  and  to  increase  its  apparent  height 
the  red  locks  which  oyershadowed  it  were  carefully  cut  back.  His 
eyes  were  small  and  deeply  set  in  his  head,  and  either  glanced  rest- 
lessly from  one  object  to  another,  as  if  to  ayoid  the  necessity  of 
looking  you  steadily  in  the  face,  or  else  leered  knowingly  at  the  ini- 
tiated among  his  hearers.  His  mouth,  when  not  pursed  up  into  its 
official  attitude  of  demure  hypocrisy,  subsided  into  a  smirk.  The 
general  expression  of  his  countenance  showed  that  yanity  and  sen* 
suelity  were  the  preyailing  features  of  his  character.  He  possessed, 
howeyer,  much  more  of  education  than  most  of  his  coadyotoi^  \  lot 
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he  had  formerly  been  a  Unitarian  minister  at  New  York,  and  was 
familiar  with  that  class  of  literature  which  is  presented  to  the  poblic 
in  the  lists  of  the  Infidelical  publishers.  His  intellectoal  qualifica- 
tions had  raised  him  to  a  very  infloential  position  in  the  Mormon 
hierarchy;  for  he  was  now  one  of  the  twelre  "apostles,"  and, 
moreoTer,  one  of  that  sapreme  cooncil  of  three  which  is  designated 
as  the  ''  Presidency ;"  and  by  yirtoe  of  the  presidential  decree 
which  appointed  him  **  resident  agent "  at  the  capital,  he  had  the 
right  to  receire  the  tithing  of  all  the  conrerts  throoghoat  the 
United  States,  and  to  expend  such  a  portion  of  it  as  he  should  see 
fit  in  promoting  the  general  interests  of  ''  the  chnrch,"  not  forget- 
ting the  particular  adrantage  of  William  Lyman. 

To  this  important  functionary  Armstrong  was  extremely  attentive, 
and  plied  him  with  such  adroit  flattery  as  to  win  from  him  the  most 
faTourable  notice.  They  spent  much  time  together ;  and  Lyman, 
when  they  were  alone,  quite  threw  off  the  mask  which  he  thought  it 
safe  to  wear  at  the  more  public  meetings.  Armstrong  at  first  had 
affected  a  belief  in  the  miraculous  legend  of  Joseph  Smith ;  but 
when  he  spoke  in  this  way  on  the  first  occasion  of  his  being  alone 
with  Lyman,  the  latter  interrupted  him  sharply — 

"  Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool,  Armstrong  f  he  said,  "  or  if  not,  do 
you  wish  to  humbug  me  into  the  belief  that  you  are  one  yourself  V 

"  Why,"  said  Armstrong,  rather  embarrassed,  "  do  you  mean  then 
that  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  it  ?" 

''  Nothing  at  all,  indeed  1"  exclaimed  the  other  ;  "  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  everything  in  it.  There  is  the  colonisatifm  of  Utah  in 
it ;  there  is  the  presidency,  and  the  high  priesthood,  and  all  the 
dozen  ranks  of  the  hierarchy  in  it ;  there  is  the  tithing  of  a  hundred 
thousand  converts  in  it ;  there  is  my  income  of  5,000  dollars  per 
annum  m  it ;  there  is  your  editorship  and  fature  prospects  in  it.  And 
do  you  think  we  could  have  got  all  these  results  without  some  tan- 
gible  myth  to  act  as  a  fool-trap  ?  When  were  men  ever  influenced 
except  by  fables,  or  guided  to  good  except  by  their  own  gulUbiUty  V 

"True,"  said  Armstrong,  "the  work  of  Frederic  the  Suabian, 
de  trihus  impostoribus,  is  applicable  to  more  religions  than  he 
knew  of." 

Jl^^'  ""f  ^'V^  ^^  ^^"^  "^^  ^^  *^^'"  «^^  Ly°^«^»  "fo'-  io  spit* 
Of  the  humbug  about  social  progress,  and  the  march  of  inteUect,  and 
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the  schoolmaster  abroad,  and  all  that,  we  know  well  enough  that 
human  natare  is  as  gullible  as  ever  it  was.  Why,  our  best  converts 
are  mechanics  and  artizans,  who  have  got  all  the  education  the 
schoolmaster  can  ever  give  the  masses." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Armstrong,  "  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  if 
you  would  benefit  the  masses,  to  teach  them  through  the  medium  of 
what  vulgar  minds  call  falsehood.  Religion  is  only  a  sort  of  col- 
oured glass  to  prevent  their  eyes  being  dazzled  by  the  clear  sunlight. 
And  though  the  colours  you  put  upon  the  panes  may  be  a  little 
glaring  to  look  at,  yet  they  let  the  light  through  much  more  readily 
than  those  of  any  other  sect ;  for  in  fact  you  have  ventured  pretty 
openly  to  promulgate  the  great  principle  that  *  work  is  the  only  true 
worship,'  which  our  great  English  pantheist  has  so  justly  pointed  out 
as  giving  to  the  religion  of  China  it«  immeasurable  superiority  over 
the  superstitions  of  Europe." 

**  You  are  quite  right,"  rejoined  Lyman,  "  and  though  our  enemies 
assert  that  we  persuade  our  people  to  make  an  exception  in  our  own 
favour  as  to  the  working  part  of  the  business,  yet  that  is  a  vile 
calumny  ;  for  in  fact  we  are  working  most  effectually,  in  delivering 
them  from  the  superstitions  in  which  they  were  brought  up,  and 
placing  them  in  the  clear  light  of  reason.  We  fairly  earn  the  sala- 
ries we  collect,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  benefits  we  confer." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Armstrong,  "  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
another  generation  you  will  have  utterly  rooted  out  all  bigotry,  and 
that  the  empty  ceremonial  of  public  worship  which  you  are  obliged 
still  to  continue  for  the  sake  of  vulgar  prejudices,  will  be  soon  aban- 
doned. Indeed,  I  see  from  your  admirable  publications  that  you  are 
already  familiar  with  the  writings  of  the  great  Comte,  and  that  you 
are  teaching  the  truth  with  very  little  reserve  to  those  who  are  capa- 
ble of  understanding  it." 

"  Of  course  we  are,"  said  Lyman.  "  I  need  not  tell  you,  who 
have  read  my  writings,  that  the  governing  members  of  our  church 
no  more  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God  than  Comte  does.  For 
instance,  what  can  be  plainer  than  this,  which  has  lately  appeared 
in  our  official  organ  ? — *  The  only  thing  which  has  existed  from  eter- 
nity is  an  infinite  quantity  of  self-moving  intelligent  matter.'*  ^  And 
again <  There  is  no  substance  in  the  universe  which  feels  and  thinks 
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now,  bat  what  has  eternally  possessed  that  capacity.'*  And  again — 
*  Every  particle  of  matter  that  now  exists,  existed  in  the  infinite 
depths  of  past  duration,  and  was  then  capable  of  self-motion.'')'  No 
one  who  has  his  wits  about  him  can  fail  to  perceive  that  this  amounts 
to  a  denial  of  creation,  and  to  an  assertion  of  the  simple  truth  that 
every  atom  in  the  universe  is  just  as  much  a  God  as  any  other.  But 
I  have  said  this  in  another  place  still  more  plainly — *When  we 
speak  of  only  one  God,  and  state  that  he  is  eternal,  we  have  no 
reference  to  any  particular  person,  but  to  truth  dwelling  in  a  vast 
variety  of  substances  ;'|  in  other  words,  we  only  mean  that  the  earth 
is  truly  the  earth,  and  an  apple  truly  an  apple,  and  that  the  apple 
and  the  earth  truly  attract  each  other.  And  when  we  say  the  laws 
of  attraction  and  so  forth  are  the  results  of  God's  will,  we  ouly  mean 
that  they  are  true  laws." 

"  Admirably  expressed,"  exclaimed  Armstrong.  "  And  yet  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  you  have  the  wisdom  to  adhere  to  conunon  names, 
and  not  startle  people  by  too  abruptly  proclaiming  the  naked  truth. 
Where  is  the  use  of  discarding  the  name  of  God,  as  Comte  does  ? 
How  much  better  to  say  that  *  God  is  everything,  and  everything  is 
God,'  which  comes  to  exactly  the  same  thing,  and  yet  does  not 
shock  the  prejudices  of  those  who  are  slaves  to  a  name." 

'*  Ah  I"  said  Lyman,  ''  we  have  learnt  our  tactics  there  from  some 
of  the  European  philosophers,  and  especially  from  the  great  Teafels- 
dr^ehk,  whom  you  just  now  quoted.  Observe  how  skilfiodly  he  pre- 
pared the  English  public  to  listen  to  his  pantheistic  doctrines,  by 
gradually  insmuating  them  under  the  phrases  of  customary  Chris- 
tianity. See  how  he  crept  on  from  the  guarded  statements  of  his  ' 
earlier  essays  to  the  open  avowals  contained  in  his  later  works  of  a 
creed  diametrically  opposed,  both  in  morality  and  religion,  to  that 
of  Christianity.  And  even  yet  there  are  many  good,  simple  souls 
who  read  his  *  Apotheosis  of  Oliver,'  and  think  that  he  is  an  ortho- 
dox Puritan." 

"  Yes,"  said  Armstrong,  "he  certainly  cx)nducted  the  siege  with 
great  adroitness,  not  attempting  to  storm  the  citadel,  bat  sapping 
it  by  indirect  approaches,  and  availing  himself  of  all  practicable 
shelter  by  the  method  of  zigzag.    Then  there  is  another  capital 
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espedient  of  bis,  whidi  we  ooglii  to  imitate — I  iiie«n  Ilia  adopting 
tbe  langnage  of  all  svocesBfiil  creedB  as  his  own,  and  showing,  bj 
his  eulogiiiaM,  that  if  ke  does  not  beliere  them,  at  all  e?ent8  be  be- 
liereg  the  truth  that  is  in  them/' 

'*  Wdl/'  iaid  Lyman,  **  I  think  we  hare  even  improTed  npon  him 
in  one  respect.  For  bow  cleverly  we  conciliate  all  our  converts  at 
first,  by  professing  to  adopt  the  Christian  scriptores,  and  only  to  add 
a  few  more  miracles  and  so  forth.  But  then,  yon  know,  when  they 
hare  admitted  that  we  possess  prophetical  inspiration,  we  apply  it 
tb  amend  tbe  Bible  ;  and  we  have  got  an  amended  edition  of  the 
whole  of  it,  which  cnts  out  half  the  old  book,  and  adds  half  as 
mocb  again  to  it.  This  was  prepared  by  me  and  one  or  two  others, 
and  we  got  Joe  Smith  to  sanction  it.*  Bat,  of  course,  we  cannot 
yentore  to  paUish  it  all  jnst  yet.'' 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Armstrong.  "  And,  to  own  the  tmth,  I  have 
fancied  that  in  some  of  the  portions  yon  have  already  published  you 
hare  been  more  candid  than  discreet.  For  my  own  part,  I  think 
the  (Useipline  of  reserve  cannot  be  too  much  practised.  For  instance, 
even  among  the  most  intelligent  men,  I  would  never  caU  myself  an 
atheist.  The  name  of  pantheist  does  just  as  well,  and  is  not  nearly 
80  startling.'' 

''  True,"  said  Lyman,  with  a  laugh  ;  ''  and  does  not  tliat  show 
what  fools  men  are  ?  Yon  and  I  can  see  that  pantheism  is  only 
another  name  for  atheism.  In  fact,  I  defy  any  one  to  pouit  out  the 
least  difference  between  the  two,  except  that  the  ftrst  teim  says  in 
three  letters  what  the  other  says  in  one.  And  yet  nme  men  out  of 
ten  will  welcome  the  pantheist  to  their  table,  while  they  kick  the 
atheist  down  stairs." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  Armstrong  ;  "  and  therefore  the  safest  plan, 
after  all,  is  to  do  what  you  have  done  from  the  first :  to  stick  to  the 
namt  of  Christian,  and  profess  to  believe  the  Bible,  but  to  explain 
away  both  creed  and  book  by  a  non-matwal  interpretation.  In  this 
manner  we  shall  be  able,  in  time,  to  biing  men  to  a  higher  level,  and 
shall  reform  their  langnage  easily,  after  we  have  once  reduced  their 
ideas  to  common  sense  against  their  will." 

*  I«rg«  portlotu  of  tills  "uneadad  BIMe"  of  the  Mormons  hare  b«en  imbUsbed  in  ib«  A«r, 
their  offlcJal  organ  at  Washington,  which  maj  be  purchased  of  the  Mormon  booksellers  in 
LondoD. 
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After  this  onreserred  interchange  of  opinionB,  Armstrong  and 
Lyman  had  moch  confidential  intercourse,  and  spent  most  of  their 
time  together.  Soon  the  former  saw,  with  great  satisfaction,  that 
his  new  friend  was  evidently  struck  with  Julia's  beauty  and  Yiyadty. 
His  marked  attentions  suggested  the  idea  that  something  more  than 
a  transient  impression  had  been  made  ;  and,  with  the  view  of  deep- 
ening the  wound,  Armstrong  resolved  to  remain  at  Washington  f  jr 
some  weeks  after  the  dispersion  of  the  convention,  on  pretence  of 
avoiding  the  contagious  epidemic  which  was  raging  at  New  Orleaus. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  tend- 
ed to  bring  all  his  deliberations  to  a  point  and  to  hasten  their  exe- 
cution. This  was  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  England,  forwarded  by 
his  agent  at  New  Orleans,  which  announced  the  death  of  his  uncle 
Archer,  and  enclosed  an  extract  from  his  will  ;  whereby  it  appeared 
that  he  had  left  all  his  property  to  his  nephew  George  F.  Arm- 
strong, on  condition  that  he  should  take  and  bear  the  name  of  Archer. 
This  property  consisted  (as  Armstrong  knew)  of  the  little  hereditary 
estate  of  Grendale  Screes,  worth  i£200  a-year ;  but  it  also  includ- 
ed (as  he  now  learnt  with  joy)  a  sum  of  i£2,000  in  the  funds,  which 
the  old  man  had  saved  by  the  careful  economy  of  his  later  years. 
So  that  he  might  reckon  himself  possessed  of  a  clear  permanent 
income  of  JS300  a-year. 

T'nis  letter  determined  Armstrong  to  return  to  England,  and  he 
was  of  course  anxious  to  leave  his  wife  in  America.  It  need  not  be 
said  that  he  told  her  nothing  of  the  news.  On  the  contrary,  he 
grumbled  more  than  ever  over  his  ill-luck,  declared  that  he  saw 
nothing  but  starvation  before  him,  and  that  Lyman  either  would  or 
could  do  nothing  more  for  him  than  continue  his  wretched  appoint- 
ment of  editor  at  New  Orleans.  At  the  same  time,  when  he  was 
with  Lyman,  he  often  spoke  of  the  expense  of  housekeeping,  and  of 
his  regret  at  his  imprudent  marriage  ;  and  hinted  plainly  enough  that 
he  would  gladly  be  disencumbered  of  his  wife.  MeanwhUe  to  Julia  he 
painted  in  glowing  colours  the  princely  luxury  in  which  the  estab- 
lishment of  Lyman  was  maintained  at  Utah,  whither  the  apostle  was 
now  about  to  return,  to  take  his  seat  in  the  cabinet  of  the  presidency. 
The  carriages  kept  for  him  at  the  public  charge,  the  great  income 
derived  from  the  tithing  of  the  people,  the  band  of  music  which 
attended  him  on  state  occasions,  the  regiment  of  guards  placed  at 
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his  orders  were  all  dwelt  on  with  an  affectation  of  envy  which 
effectnally  concealed  from  Julia  her  husband's  true  design. 

When  Armstrong  thought  her  mind  was  thus  sufficiently  prepared 
to  appreciate  the  position  of  an  apostle's  wife  at  Utah,  he  unbosomed 
himself  to  Lyman  on  the  subject.  He  said  frankly  that  he  was  tired 
of  his  wife,  that  they  did  not  suit  each  other,  and  that  he  should  be 
glad  to  be  rid  of  her.  He  added  that  he  had  observed  Lyman's 
admuration  for  her,  and  that  if  he  chose  to  take  her  with  him  on  his 
return  to  Deseret,  he  was  welcome  to  do  so.  Lyman  eagerly  caught 
at  the  proposal,  which  he  said  he  should  have  made  himself  had  he 
not  been  afraid  of  offending  his  friend. 

The  same  afternoon  he  sought  a  private  interview  with  Julia  and 
made  proposals  to  her  in  form  which  she  demanded  time  to  consider. 
The  truth  is  that  she  was  beginning  heartily  to  tire  of  her  position 
as  the  wife  of  Armstrong.  On  the  plea  of  poverty  he  kept  her  in 
wretched  lodgings  at  New  Orleans,  gave  her  no  amusements,  and 
snubbed  and  thwarted  her  perpetually,  and  sometimes  even  terrified 
her  by  the  explosions  of  his  ungovernable  temper. 

He  often  gave  her  to  understand  that  his  capital  was  rapidly 
melting  away,  and  that  when  it  was  all  gone  they  must  positively 
separate.  She  did  not  see  what  was  to  be  gained  by  ^ticking  to 
him  any  longer,  and  if  she  must  seek  another  protector,  the  present 
offer  seemed  as  eligible  as  any  she  was  likely  to  meet.  Moreover, 
Lyman  took  care  to  inform  her  that  in  Utah  she  would  be  his  legal 
wife,  for  that  the  territorial  legislature  of  the  Mormon  state  held  no 
marriages  as  legal  which  had  not  been  contracted  under  the  authority 
of  the  president  of  their  church,  and  recognised  his  power  to  annul 
all  previous  marriages.  In  confirmation  of  this  he  produced  from 
his  pocketbook  a  number  of  printed  forms,  sealed  with  the  presiden- 
tial seal,  some  of  which  purported  to  be  marriage  licences,  and 
others  nullifications  of  marrif^.  He  informed  her  that  it  was  only 
necessary  for  her  to  fill  up  two  of  these  forms  with  her  signature, 
and  she  would  become  Mrs.  Lyman  by  the  law  of  Utah  as  duly  and 
truly  as  she  had  formerly  become  Mrs.  Armstrong  by  the  law  of 
England.  He  forebore  to  reveal  to  her  the  fact  that  there  were 
already  four  other  Mrs.  Lymans  iu  his  establishment  at  Deseret, 
and  of  this  circumstance  Julia  had  no  suspicion.  For  the  stories 
of  liie  Mormon  seraglios  which  were  then  already  circula^ftj^  Vj 
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disooBtented  proeelytea  were  indignantly  denied  by  the  anthori 
ties  of  the  chorch ;  and  the  **  revelation  "  authorising  polygamy  was 
qNuringly  and  cantioasly  disclosed  only  to  a  select  few  among  the 
hierarchy. 

These  things  having  been  dnly  weighed,  Julia  decided,  after  a  few 
days  of  deliberation,  to  accept  Lyman's  proposal.  Accordingly  the 
two  fdlowing  forms  were  filled  up  and  executed. 

No.  1. 

"  I,  Brigham  Young,  Seer,  Prophet,  Revelator,  and  President  of 
the  Church  of  the  Latter  Day  Samts,  by  virtae  of  the  divine 
authority  committed  unto  me,  hereby  pronounce  the  pretended  mar- 
riage between  George  Frederick  Armstrong,  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  and  Julia  Smith,  conunonly  called  Julia  Armstrong,  of  the 
same  city,  to  be  null  and  void.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  seal. 

(Signed)  '    ''BuGBUku  Touno  (L.S.). 

"  Countersigned  in  token  of  agreement  and  consent  by  me, 
(Signed)  "  Julia"  Smith, 

"  (Commonly  called  Armstrong) .'^ 

No.  2. 

''I,  Brigham  Young,  Seer,  Prophet,  Revelator,  and  President 
of  the  Church  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  by  virtue  of  the  divine 
authority  committed  unto  me,  hereby  authorize  the  celebration  of  a 
marriage  between  William  Lyman,  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  and 
High  Councillor  of  the  Presidency,  and  Julia  Smith,  commonly 
called  Julia  Armstrong.  Li  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  seal. 

(Signed)  "Brigham  Young  (L.S.). 

"  Countersigned  in  token  of  agreement  and  consent  by  us, 
(Signed)  "William  Lyman. 

"Julia  Smith, 
"  (Commonly  called  Armstrong).* 

Armstrong,  being  anxious  to  get  possession  of  these  documents, 
caused  Lyman  to  make  /ulia  sign  them  in  duplicate.    One  copy  she 
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kept  hcmelf,  the  other,  as  she  wm  informed,  was  for  registration  in 
the  arehiTes  of  the  Church,  hot  it  was  really  handed  oyer  to  her 
English  husband,  who  secnred  it  carefiillj  nnd^  the  idea  that  it 
might  be  of  some  nse  to  him  as  evidence  in  the  possible  eontingen- 
eies  of  the  ftitore. 

Armstrong  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  affect  any  displeasure  at 
Julia's  decision  ;  so  the  whole  al&fr  was  conducted  in  the  goise  of 
an  amicable  arrangement.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed 
by  a  subordinate  of  Lyman's  at  Washington,  who  was  employed  as 
a  tithe  coUector,  and  rejoiced  in  the  title  of  ''Aaronic  Priest"  and 
"Member  of  the  Seyenty.''  Armstrong  himself  gaye  away  the 
bride  ;  and  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 

Soon  afterwards  the  whole  party  returned  in  company  to  New 
Orleans  ;  Armstrong  pretending  that  he  must  resume  his  duties  as 
editor  of  the  Ckddenial  Star,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  the  sub- 
editor during  his  absence  ;  and  Lyman  being  about  to  embark  there 
for  St.  Louis,  which  was  the  first  stage  of  his  journey  to  Utah. 

On  their  arriyal'  at  New  Orleans,  Armstrong  confided  to  Lyman 
his  plan  of  returning  to  England,  in  the  hope,  as  he  said,  of  obtain- 
ing more  lueratiye  employment  there.  He  also  undertook  to  do  all 
be  eould  to  forward  the  Mormon  cause,  and  especially  to  encourage 
the  emigration  to  Utah.  In  order  to  enable  him  to  promote  this 
object  more  effectually,  he  desired  Lyman  to  giye  him  credentials  for 
the  Si^lish  "  saints  f  and  he  was  accordingly  furnished  with  a  mis- 
siye  of  the  most  authoritative  character,  addressed  to  all  Presidents 
of  Goaforenees  in  England  and  Wales,  enjoming  them  to  obey  the 
directions  of  the  bearer  in  so  far  as  they  were  in  accordance  with  the 
decrees  of  the  Church. 

At  the  same  time  Armstrong  cautioned  Lyman  not  to  let  any  hint 
of  his  return  to  England  reach  the  ears  of  Julia,  observing  that,  if 
she  knew  it,  she  might  be  tempted  to  repent  of  her  new  bargain,  and 
escape  from  her  American  protector. 

Lyman  promised  discretion  so  long  as  they  should  be  in  the  civil- 
ised region  of  the  union.  "  But  when  I  have  got  her  at  Utah,"  he 
said,  ''it  matters  little  enough  what  she  knows  or  wishes.  She 
would  find  it  rather  hard,  I  guess,  to  follow  the  trail  over  a  thou- 
sand mUes  of  wilderness,  which  lie  between  Salt  Lake  and  the  Mis- 
souri.    And  as  to  any  one  helpmg  lier  to  escape,  why,  it  is  a  «k^^x 
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impossibility.  It  would  be  as  mnch  as  any  man's  life  was  worth  to 
elope  with  a  member  of  an  apostle's  family.  All  concerned  in  such 
a  business  woold  be  caught  and  shot  in  less  than  half  no  time." 

Armstrong  thought,  though  he  did  not  say  so,  that  this  was  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  ;  he  therefore  accompanied  his 
friend  and  Julia,  in  the  most  amiable  mood,  to  the  quay,  and  saw 
them  on  board  a  steamer  with  high  pressure  engines  and  double- 
loaded  safety  yalyes,  which  professed  to  do  fifteen  miles  an  hour  up 
stream,  and  manifested  eyident  intentions  of  racing  with  the  boat  of 
A  riyal  company.  What  with  the  chance  of  snags  and  explosions  on 
the  riyer,  and  of  wild  Indians  in  the  wilderness,  he  thought  there 
was  a  tolerable  possibility  that  his  fair  wife  might  neyer  reach  the 
Salt  Lake  at  all ;  and  if  she  did,  he  felt  a  reasonable  certainty  that 
she  could  neyer  come  back. 

They  parted  with  an  afifectionate  embrace,  and  he  stood  upon  the 
quay  and  wayed  his  handkerchief  to  her  till  they  were  out  of  sight. 
Then  he  walked  at  once  to  the  Liyerpool  packet  office,  and  secured 
his  place  for  England  by  the  next  steamer,  no  longer  in  the  name  of 
Armstrong,  but  in  that  of  Archer. 

He  landed  at  Liyerpool  without  any  accident,  after  a  rapid  yoy- 
age,  about  twelye  months  after  he  had  quitted  it.  The  first  thing 
which  he  heard  on  his  return  was,  the  news  that  his  father  had 
died  during  his  absence,  leaying  the  little  he  had  to  leaye,  which  was 
under  iSI,000  in  all,  to  George's  only  suryiying  brother,  who  was  an 
emigrant  settled  in  Australia. 

Archer,  for  so  we  must  henceforth  call  hun,  bad  thus  the  world 
before  him,  and  no  relatiyes  to  interfere  with  his  proceedings. 

He  was  at  the  close  of  his  twenty-first  year,  and  possessed  an 
income  sufficient  to  giye  him  a  starting  point  in  life.  But  he  felt 
that  the  want  of  introduction  and  connection  would  interfere  with  bis 
success,  if  he  entered  immediately  upon  a  profession.  He  had  also, 
as  we  haye  already  stated,  kept  up  his  classical  studies  during  the 
leisure  of  his  military  career,  and  was  a  fair  scholar,  with  a  decided 
turn  for  composition. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  thought  it  might  be  advantageous  to 
him,  with  reference  to  his  future  prospects,  to  spend  three  years  at 
the  uniyersity  before  launching  into  the  struggle  of  professional  life 
in  London.     If  he  were  successful  at  Oxford,  he  might  thus  gain  a 
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fellowBhip,  whicli  would  gire  him  a  material  addition  to  his  income. 
At  all  events,  he  could  not  fail  to  gain  many  social  advantages  from 
^pending  three  years  among  the  eUU  of  his  own  age  and  station  ;  the 
more  so  as  he  would  enter  the  society  of  the  place  with  the  great 
advantage  of  being  nearly  two  years  older  than  his  cotemporaries 
(the  usual  age  of  entrance  being  nineteen),  and  much  more  than  two 
years  beyond  them  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world. 

With  these  views,  George  Archer  (for  we  shall  call  him  henceforth 
by  his  new  name)  entered  himself  upon  the  books  of  the  ancient  col- 
lege of  St.  Chad's  in  the  university  of  Oxford ;  and,  having  been 
duly  admitted  and  matriculated,  came  into  residence  at  once.  For 
be  was  allowed,  by  the  favour  of  the  Warden,  to  have  rooms  imme- 
diately, in  consideration  of  his  advanced  age  and  of  his  family  estate 
in  Westmoreland,  the  value  of  which  he  successfully  exaggerated, 
in  order  to  enhance  his  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  college 
Dons. 

It  happened,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  that  the  same  college  had 
been  selected  for  Charles  Bampton  by  the  advice  of  his  Eton  tutor. 
His  name  was  already  on  the  books  when  his  old  persecutor  came 
into  residence  ;  but  Charles  was  at  that  time  only  eighteen,  being, 
as  the  reader  will  remember,  three  years  junior  to  Archer.  He 
therefore  was  not  summoned  to  Oxford  till  the  latter  had  been  nearly 
two  years  resident.  And  Archer  was  already  a  distinguised  student 
among  the  second  year  men,  when  Charles,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
became  an  Oxonian  freshman.  Passing  over  the  intervening  period, 
we  will  once  more  return  to  the  fortunes  of  our  Cornish  hero  at  this 
critical  period  of  his  existence. 
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OHAPTKR  VIII. 

TDTOBS  AND   UNDBBOlUDUArBS. 

LiFf  has  few  feelings  more  exhilaraUng  tkaa  thoee  with  wiuch  a 
freshman  takes  possession  of  his  first  coUege  rooms.  He  is  eonacioas 
of  a  sodden  and  enormous  change  in  bis  curenmstances  and  social 
position.  A  month  ago  he  was  a  schoolboy,  with  eyerj  moTement 
controlled  by  the  will  of  his  masters,  and  the  employmeiit  of  erery 
boor  regulated  by  a  strict  rontine,  and  snbjected  to  a  scmUnising 
supenrision.  Now  he  is  a  man,  sabject  to  no  control  bat  his  own, 
under  no  restraint  but  the  easy  yoke  of  academic  discipline,  able  to 
do  what  he  will  with  his  own  time  and  money.  Moreover,  he  his 
the  master  of  an  independent  establishment ;  the  monarch  of  all  he 
surveys  under  his  garret's  roof. 

How  proud  is  the  consciousness  of  d<Hniiueii  with  which  he  first 
takes  the  head  of  his  own  table,  and  makes  tea  out  of  his  own  tea- 
things.  With  what  hi^py  self-importance  does  he  caD  at  the  uphol- 
sterer's to  order  the  famiture  of  his  apartment,  and  select  the  softest 
sofa,  and  the  most  luxurious  easy  chair.  How  pleased  he  is  with 
the  respectful  observance  of  the  tradesmen,  and  their  eagerness  to 
supply  him  with  every  convenience  and  elegance  of  life  without  a 
a  Idnt  of  payment.  Add  to  all  this  the  buoyant  health  and  spirits 
of  nineteen  ;  the  indeterminate  and  boundless  future,  painted  in  the 
glowing  colours  of  inexperience  ;  the  feeling  that  life  is  all  before 
him,  whence  to  choose.  With  so  many  sources  of  ei^oyment  accu- 
mulated at  this  single  point,  there  is  little  wonder  that  most  men 
look  back  to  it  from  the  dull  routine  of  more  prosiac  years,  as  the 
sunniest  spot  in  all  their  retrospect. 

At  this  happy  epoch  Charles  Bampton  had  now  arrived.  It  was 
his  first  week  in  Oxford,  and  he  was  already  getting  settled  in  lus 
college  rooms.    Archer  heard  of  Bampton's  arrival  with  displeasure, 
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but  lie  felt  no  fear  of  his  recognition,  and  resolved  not  to  disoover 
himself  to  him.  He  had  already  met  several  school  acquaintances  at 
Oxford,  and  had  never  been  recogniatd  by  any  of  them.  Indeed,  his 
look  was  so  altered  sisce  his  boyish  days  by  the  pistol-shot  which 
had  lacerated  his  cheek,  as  well  as  by  the  growth  of  whiskers  and  the 
manly  development  of  his  features,  that  none  would  have  been  likely 
to  detect  his  identity.  Charles,  moreover,  was  never  very  observant, 
and  was  peculiarly  unapt  in  the  recognition  of  faces  ;  and  he  was 
at  present  too  happtfy  absorbed  in  the  novelty  of  his  academic  life 
to  be  dwelling  on  associations  connected  with  the  most  painful 
recollections  of  his  eMdhood.  Bat  we  will  let  him  give  his  ovm 
descriptton  of  his  first  itapresstons,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
a  eonsm  who  had  not  long  kf t  Englaad  for  India. 

•Oaawus  MayUL 

**  Mt  Dear  Vebwok  : — I  promised  you,  whto  we  parted,  that  I 
would  keep  a  journal  fer  you  when  I  got  to  Oxford,  that  it  might 
help  to  cheer  your  kmeMness  at  Thoggemabad.  As  I  have  now  just 
finished  my  fti^  week  here  (I  came  up  on  Monday,  and  I  write  on 
Sunday  evening),  I  sH  down  to  give  you  my  impressions. 

**  On  my  arrival  I  reported  myself  to  my  tutor,  Mr.  Brown,  whom 
I  bad  seen  before  (last  term),  when  I  came  up  here  for  two  days  to 
be  matriculated.  B[e  was  very  kind,  told  me  my  matriculation 
examination  had  been  an  unusually  creditable  one,  which  (he 
observed)  he  had  expected  it  would  be,  knowing,  as  he  did,  that  at 
Eton  I  had  been  one  of  the  sdedi  for  the  '  Newcastle.'  After  one  or 
two  inquiries  about  my  reading,  he  asked  me  to  come  to  tea  with 
him  that  evening,  which  I  accordingly  did. 

**  He  certainly  is  the  quaintest  old  bachelor,  in  point  of  manner, 
that  you  can  conceive ;  evidently  rery  shy,  even  with  a  firesbman 
Hke  me ;  with  a  voice  almost  unnaturally  soft  and  gentle,  and  an 
extreme  awkwardness  of  gesture  and  movement.  He  can  hardly 
cross  the  room  without  stumbling  over  something,  or  knocking  his 
legs  together,  with  no  cause  whatever,  as  if  they  could  not  help 
throwing  each  other  down.  Then  he  has  a  way  of  drumming  with 
his  hand  upon  Ins  head,  in  fits  of  absence  or  embarrassment,  which 
made  me  feel  quite  nervous.  He  made  very  bad  tea,  and  forgot  to 
hand  me  the  sagar-basin  ;  and  I  (I  am  aehamed  to  say)  felt  too  shy  to 
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ask  him  for  it.  He  asked  me  such  odd  questions,  too  ;  for  instaDoe, 
whether  I  was  fond  of  ladies'  societj,  and  whether  I  did  not  tlunk 
Miss  Stumper  (the  warden's  daughter)  very  handsome.  When  I 
said  I  had  not  seen  her,  he  sighed ;  and  I  learnt  afterwards  from 
Oowper  (whom  you  remember),  that  she  refused  him  last  year.  In 
spite  of  these  eccentricities,  however,  he  is  a  capital  scholar,  and  a 
most  kind-hearted  man. 

''  He  told  me  what  lectures  I  was  to  attend.  These  last  two 
hours  a-day.  I  was  put  into  the  highest  lectures  in  which  men  of  my 
standing  can  be  placed,  thanks  to  my  Eton  reputation.  We  are 
lectured  on  ethics  and  Latin  one  day,  Greek  and  logic  the  next,  and 
so  on  alternately.  The  work  in  preparation  for  each  lecture  is, 
of  Aristotle's  ethics  about  two  or  three  chapters  ;  of  livy,  fiye  chi^ 
ters  ;  of  Herodotus,  twelve  chapters  ;  of  logic,  a  few  pages  of  Aid- 
rich.  Brown  makes  the  logic  and  ethics  very  plain  and  attractive  ; 
and,  if  I  may  judge  from  this  week's  experience,  I  shall  become  very 
fond  of  them.  In  the  classics  he  chiefly  confines  himself  to  points 
of  scholarship.  I  fear  you  will  vote  this  description  of  lectures  very 
slow,  but  I  give  it  you  as  a  necessary  element  of  the  picture  of  my 
college  life,  especially  as  I  mean  to  be  a  reading  num. 

''  Well,  but  to  return  to  Monday  night.  After  leaving  Brown,  I 
went  back  to  my  own  rooms,  which  my  scout  had  by  that  time  got 
into  very  tolerable  order.  The  furniture,  which  I  take  at  a  valua- 
tion from  the  outrgoing  man,  is  very  decent ;  but  I  shall  want 
another  book-case  and  a  new  sofa.  I  also  mean  to  get  a  cabinet 
piano,  and  to  learn  music  from  the  college  organist.  I  greatly 
enjoyed  feeling  myself,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  a  full-grown 
Englishman,  with  my  own  house  (or  rooms)  for  my  castle  ;  so  went 
to  bed  (a  nice  sofa  bed,  in  a  little  pigeonhole,  with  a  lean-to  ro(^, 
and  fell  asleep,  in  a  highly  satisfied  state  of  mind. 

**  Next  morning,  after  lecture,  Charlton  and  Loxley  called,  whom 
you  remember  at  Eton.  They  came  up  two  terms  ago,  and  good- 
naturedly  undertook  to  lionise  me  over  Oxford.  They  took  me  over 
some  of  the  principal  colleges,  and  into  the  Magdalen  walks  and 
Christ  Church  meadow.  The  things  which  please  me  best  here  are 
these  exquisite  walks.  The  old  elms  are  now  in  their  freshest, 
tenderest  green,  and,  after  looking  up  among  their  dancing  leaves 
into  the  blue  above,  one  turns  one's  eyes  a  little  lower,  and,  under 
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the  branches,  catches  glimpses  of  all  the  domes  and  spires  of  Oxford, 
in  constantly  yarying  combinatioDS,  each  seeming  more  graceful  than 
the  last. 

"  In  the  coarse  of  this  walk  I  was  initiated  into  some  of  the 
academic  mysteries,  and  warned  against  certain  /rexA  propensities, 
in  which  I  was  thought  likely  to  indulge  :  e,  g.,  I  was  cautioned  that 
I  must  neyer  speak  of  '  St.  Chad's  College,'  but  only  of  '  St.  Chad's.' 
I  was  rebuked  for  talking  of  undergraduates  as  'fellows,'  and 
informed  that  'men'  was  the  only  admissible  term.  I  was  also 
informed  that  it  was  excessiyely  slow  to  take  a  country  walk  in  a 
cap  and  gown,  and  that  it  was  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  viridity  to  carry  a 
stick  when  in  one's  academicals. 

"  We  dined  in  the  hall  at  five,  and,  as  I  sat  near  one  or  two  old 
Etonians,  and  was  introduced  to  others  of  my  neighbours,  I  got  on 
very  well.  I  have  been  this  week  to  several  wine  parties,  which  are 
very  slow  afifairs — a  great  crowd  of  men,  who  drop  in  between  hall 
and  chapel,  take  a  glass  or  two  of  wine,  and  go  out  again ;  and, 
unless  one  happens  to  be  near  some  fellow  (man,  I  mean)  that  one 
knows,  it  is,  of  course,  stupjd. 

"  A  breakfast  party,  to  which  I  was  asked,  this  (Sunday)  morn- 
ing, was  far  more  amusing.  It  was  at  Loxley's  rooms,  but  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  entertainment  was  entirely  owing  to  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Archer,  who  is  now  in  his  second  year  of  residence,  and  is  one 
of  the  cleverest  meo  I  ever  met.  He  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  the 
world,  having  travelled  in  America  and  elsewhere,  and  is  full  of  anec- 
dote. I  think,  too,  he  looks  older  than  his  university  standing  would 
make  him.  It  is  strange  that  every  now  and  then,  while  he  was 
speaking,  I  could  not  help  fancying  that  I  had  met  him  somewhere 
before.  Yet  I  could  not  remember  his  face,  and  afterwards  (when 
I  was  introduced  to  him)  he  said  he  did  not  remember  that  he  ever 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  me.  He  was  very  civil,  and  hoped 
we  should  see  more  of  each  other. 

"  I  ought  not  to  forget  (knowing  your  old  love  of  good  things  at 
Eton)  to  describe  to  you  the  comestibles  of  an  Oxford  breakfast, 
which  are  very  jolly.  At  the  bottom  of  the  table  there  was  a  great 
round  of  brawn,  which  was  a  novelty  to  me,  and  which  (except  for 
the  curiosity  of  the  thing)  I  did  not  much  care  about.  Then  there 
was  a  capital  game  pie,  a  lobster  salad,  some  grilled  fowls  and  muftU- 


rooms,  and  tiie  jumal  aeeonpuineBts  of  tea,  eoifoe,  nmiBiifi,  fto. ; 
and  laflt,  not  least,  a  boirl  of  tlie  most  delicioaB  mixtnre  was  haoided 
roond,  called  <Mp^  how  made  I  know  not,  bat  unqaestionablj  akin  to 
the  unbrosia  of  Oljmpas. 

"  I  am  just  now  come  back  from  serrice  at  St.  Mary's.  I  went 
fhnu  Oriel  College  (I  shonld  saj  from  Oriel)  where  I  had  been 
retoraing  a  call,  by  the  lane  whidi  leads  from  thence  to  the  High 
Street,  and  was  more  stmck  than  ever  by  the  exquisite  grace  of  the 
chistered  pinnaclee  which  snrronnded  the  spire  of  St.  Mary's,  as 
seen  from  thence  ;  really  one  of  the  most  lovely  architectural  effects 
I  ever  saw.  I  entered  St  Mary's  punctually,  and  ascended  to  the 
undergraduates'  gallery,  which  was  well  fiUed.  As  I  looked  round 
me  and  below,  and  thought  of  the  future  destinies  of  those  by  whom 
I  was  surrounded,  and  the  historical  associations  connected  with  all 
the  antique  costume  and  Tenerable  ceremonial  which  I  beheld,  I 
confess  tliat  I  felt  a  thrill  of  pride  at  the  reflection  that  I  was 
myself  a  member  of  the  Unirersity  of  Oxford,  the  most  splendid  and 
august  corporation  in  Europe. 

"  But  my  cogitations  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the 
Yice-Chaoc^or  and  the  heads  of  houses,  all  in  their  scarlet  robes, 
for  it  is  what  they  call  a  '  Scarlet  day '  to-day.  The  nniyersity  ser- 
mon was  to  be  preached  by  Brown,  who  was  ushered  by  a  mace- 
bearer  to  the  pulpit,  and  who  made  a  bow  of  the  most  extraordinary 
awkwardness  to  the  Yice-Chancellor  as  he  filed  past  him,  which  (the 
bow,  I  mean,  not  the  awkwardness)  is,  I  hear,  a  part  of  the  regular 
ceremony. 

"  On  reaching  the  pulpit  Brown  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  large 
green  silk  pockethandkerchief,  with  which  he  wiped  his  face ;  he 
then  read  the  bidding  prayer  ;  then  pulled  out  a  white  handkerchief, 
with  which  he  blew  his  nose  ;  then  produced  a  small  box,  from 
which  he  conveyed  something  or  other  into  his  mouth  ;  and  finally 
began  his  sermon,  the  subject  of  which  was  the  natural  proof  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul. 

"  He  gave  a  very  learned  account  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  on  the  point ;  but  in  giving  his  own  views  he  placed 
the  chief  strength  of  his  cause  on  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  an 
actual  destruction  of  the  vital  principle  in  anything  which  has  once 
possessed  it ;  and  he  anticipated  the  objection,  that  animals  and 
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j9g$^Msa  possessed  this  Tital  prtaotple  as  weU  m  men,  by  reply- 
iBg  that,  so  far  as  we  knew,  they  also  might  be  heirs  of  immortality. 
I  conHsss  I  did  not  at  first  perceiye  the  absurdity  of  all  this  tUl 
Archer,  who  met  me  coming  oat  of  church,  asked  me  '  what  I  thought 
of  the  immortality  of  cabbages  ?' 

"  Bat  it  is  getting  Tery  late  and  I  must  be  np  for  morning  chapel 
to-morrow  ;  so  good-bye,  my  dear  fellow,  and  believe  me  ever 

"  Yours  most  sincerely, 
*'  Oharlis  Bampton.'* 
*  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

It  wfll  be  seen  from  the  above  letter  that  Charles  had  every 
chttice  of  speedily  forming  a  numerous  acquaintance.  Indeed,  a 
laan  who  goes  up  hom  Eton  to  Oxford  will  always  be  sure  of  having 
as  many  friends  as  he  wants,  and  generally  a  good  many  more. 
Charles,  however,  like  some  other  sentimental  youths,  though  he 
Hked  occasionally  poeticising  in  solitude,  yet  enjoyed  the  excitement 
of  society  ;  and,  indeed,  he  had  not  self-reliance  enough  to  live  alone, 
even  hod  it  been  necessary  or  desirable  that  he  should  ;  which  was  far 
from  being  the  case  ;  for  the  great  benefit  of  an  English  university  is 
noble  social  education  which  it  gives  by  the  free  and  independent 
intercourse  customary  among  the  academic  youth.  Moreover,  Charles 
had  a  liberal  allowance  which  enabled  him  to  enter  fully  mto  the 
amusements  of  the  place,  and  to  give  numerous  parties  m  a  style 
which  ensured  his  popularity. 

His  associates  were  mostly  Etonians  like  hunself,  gentlemanly 
yoimg  men,  who  boated,  rode,  and  played  at  billiards,  without  viola- 
ting the  deeendes  of  the  university  or  coming  into  collision  with 
yie  proctor. 

Some  few  acquaintances  he  made  of  a  higher  intellectual  cast, 
among  whom  Ardier  was  the  leading  mind.  But,  unhappily,  there 
was  no  one  at  St.  Chad's,  at  that  time,  who  combined  religious  prin- 
ciple with  intellectual  power  ;  and  therefore  Charles  was  left,  at  this 
most  critical  turning  point  of  his  career,  without  that  guidance 
which  might  have  exercised  the  most  decisive  influence  on  a  nature 
like  his,  and  might  have  saved  him  from  many  errors,  destined  to 
bear  the  fruit  of  bitter  and  irremediable  sorrow. 

In  the  midst  of  the  social  amusements  in  which  he  indulged, 
Charies  did  not  by  any  means  give  up  his  reading.    But  \i^  V^Y  \\» 
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easily.  After  the  first  month  was  over  he  was  contented  with- skim- 
ming  the  surface  of  things,  and  he  no  longer  thought  it  needful  to 
give  up  much  time  to  preparing  the  subjects  of  lecture  beforehand. 
This  much  afflicted  good  Mr.  Brown,  who  often  remonstrated  with 
his  pupil  upon  his  carelessness,  and  lamented  that  he  saw  no  trace 
of  that  rapid  improTement  which  he  had  augured  from  his  earlier 
achievements. 

But  Bampton  evaded  these  remonstrances  with  polite  indifference; 
to  his  friends  he  expatiated  upon  the  importance  of  more  general 
information,  as  contrasted  with  the  minute  and  technical  knowledge 
required  by  university  examiners  ;  to  himself  he  made  very  plausible 
excuses  for  his  idleness,  by  dwelling  on  the  unquestionable  truth 
that  a  knowledge  of  men  is  more  valuable  than  a  knowledge  of 
books. 

He  further  propitiated  his  tutor  by  sending  him  up,  from  time  to 
time,  a  neat  translation  into  Latin  or  Greek  verse  of  some  of  the 
tutor's  favourite  bits  of  English  poetry.  For  Brown  had  (he  flat- 
tered himself)  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  used  often  to  insist  on  rea^ng 
Wordsworth  aloud  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Stumper,  when  he  was  asked 
to  spend  an  evening  with  them  at  the  warden's  lodge.  Indeed,  it 
was  surmised  that  a  weariness  of  these  recitations  had  been  one 
cause  of  Miss  Stumper's  rejecting  her  learned  admirer.  It  was  also 
whispered,  however,  that  his  prose  readings  had  amused  her  too 
much,  as  well  as  his  poetry  too  little  ;  for,  on  seeing  her  yawn  ov^ 
his  Wordsworth,  he  had  asked  her  mamma's  permission  to  read  some 
of  the  "  Waverley  Novels  "  instead.  But,  unhappily,  he  pronounced 
all  the  Scotch  names  as  if  they  had  been  Latin  or  Greek  ;  thus,  for 
example,  his  favourite  character  in  the  "  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian"  was 
Dum-bl-dlk-es  ;  and  he  made  Butler  ''compass  an  harmonious  call" 
from  the  parish  of  Screegh-m&4d-ad.  These  classical  pronunciations 
excited  such  bursts  of  risibility  from  Miss  Stumper,  that  after  two 
or  three  attempts  Mr.  Brown  gave  up  romances  in  despair,  and 
resolved  to  propose  at  once,  without  waiting  to  facilitate  the  assault 
by  expending  further  labour  upon  zig-zag  approaches. 

But  bis  boldness  was  in  vain  ;  he  was  rejected  by  the  wardai's 
daughter,  and  the  repulse  at  first  plunged  him  into  despair  ;  for,  as 
Miss  S.  was  very  plain  and  upwards  of  thirty,  he  naturally  (though 
perhaps  hastily)  concluded  that,  if  rejected  by  her,  he  had  scarcely 
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anj  hope  of  forming  a  matrimonial  connection  in  hifl  own  rank  at 
all.  At  length,  however,  he  took  comfort  in  the  resolution  to  train 
up  a  wife  for  himself,  and  manofactnre  the  article  which  he  conld 
not  get  ready  made.  He  fixed  upon  the  daughter  of  his  scout 
(Sophy  Simkin  by  name),  a  pretty  and  modest  girl  about  fourteen, 
whom  he  happened  to  see  one  day  when  he  went  to  visit  her  father, 
who  was  temporarily  disabled  by  an  illness  from  attending  in  col- 
lege. Mr.  Brown  explained  his  views  confidentially  to  the  old  ser- 
vant, who  was  of  course  delighted  with  the  promotion  of  his  darling 
Sophy  ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  she  should  come  to  Mr.  Brown's 
rooms  daily,  to  be  instructed  in  all  the  intellectual  accomplishments 
which  her  predestined  husband  thought  desirable. 

On  these  occasions  she  was  always  accompanied  by  her  mother  ; 
who  used  to  sit  knitting  in  one  comei^  of  the  room,  while  Sophy  was 
recdving  her  lesson  in  English  reading  or  Latin  granmiar  from  the 
totor. 

Of  course  all  this  created  much  amusement  among  the  underg^rad- 
nates,  who  used  sometimes  (quite  accidentally,  of  course)  to  call  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Brown  after  Sophy  and  her  mother  had  been  seen  to 
enter  his  apartment.  Occasionally,  too,  the  Latin  exercises  of  the 
fair  Sophy  were  discovered  left  about  the  table  by  his  pupils  when 
they  came  to  lecture,  in  which  case  they  were  always  surreptitiously 
conveyed  away  as  lawful  prize.  Brown,  however,  was  either  uncon- 
scious a[,  or  indifferent  to  the  ridicule  he  incurred.  He  was  delighted 
with  the  progress  of  his  female  scholar,  who  was  really  a  quick  and 
lively  girl,  and  soon  got  very  fond  of  her  kind  preceptor.  She 
advanced  rapidly  in  her  studies,  and  Brown  stimulated  her  to  fresh 
exertions  by  the  gift  of  prize-books  every  quarter,  embellished  with 
encouraging  and  appropriate  inscriptions,  generally  expressed  in  the 
Latin  tongue.  It  may  be  imagined  how  much  these  fly-leaves 
enchanted  the  tutor's  masculine  disciples,  to  whom,  in  absence  of 
mind  or  forgetfulness,  he  often  set  copies  of  verses  out  of  these 
sacred  volumes. 

In  the  midst  of  such  occupations  and  amusements  Charles's  first 
term  was  drawing  peacefully  towards  its  close,  when  he  became 
involved  in  an  affair  that  seemed  to  threaten  awkward  consequences. 
One  evening  he  was  at  a  supper  party  given  to  celebrate  the  vic- 
tory oi  the  St.  Chad's  boat  upon  the  river.    It  was  a  noisy  party, 
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•ad  a  good  deal  of  wbe  aad  paiidi  was  swallowed.  Bampton  sat 
next  a  man  whom  he  knew  bat  slightly,  of  the  name  of  Swajle,  a 
weak  and  inoffsnaiye  personage  when  sober,  bat  easily  brought  by 
a  few  extra  glasses  of  wine  into  the  qnarrelsome  stage  of  intoxiear 
tion.  It  was  eyidmit  soon  after  sopper  that  he  had  already  reached 
this  nni^easant  condition.  He  began  a  political  discnssion  wi^ 
Charles,  who  had  lately  taken  to  epeaking  at  the  **  Unkm  ^  Debating 
Society,  and  had  expressed  opinions  differing  (as  it  seemed)  r^ 
strongly  horn  Swayle's.  Bampton  obserred  the  state  of  his  antago- 
nist, and  sought  by  his  replies  to  prevent  any  disagreeable  interrup- 
tion of  the  harmony  of  the  evening.  Bat  the  attempt  was  hopeless. 
Swayle  got  violent,  and  said  some  v^  insalUng  things ;  which, 
howew,  it  woold  have  been  absnrd  to  notice  serioosly,  as  the  state 
to  which  he  was  reduced  was  rendered  painfully  evident  by  his 
thickening  voice,  stammering  speech,  and  incoherent  utterance. 
After  a  few  minutes  he  fell  back  upon  the  sofa,  and  began  snoring 
in  a  dfunken  sleep.  Archer,  who  was  seated  opposite,  and  had 
watched  what  was  taking  place,  now  took  a  pair  oi  scissors  from 
the  chimney-piece,  and  urged  Charles  to  revenge  himself  by  cvtti^ 
off  one  of  Swayle's  whiskers,  on  which  the  latter  was  known  to  pride 
himself  particakirly.  Charles  was  carried  away  by  the  fun  of  the 
notion,  and  the  whisker  was  shorn  off. 

Presently  afterwards  Swayle  woke  up,  and  staggered  out  of  the 
room  with  the  assistance  <^  two  of  his  friends,  who  charitably  helped 
him  to  his  own  apartment  When  late  next  morning  he  sat  down 
before  his  shaving-glass,  he  discovered  for  the  first  time  the 
f^aiitd  loss  which  he  had  sustamed.  He  dressed  hastily,  and  lost  no 
time  in  ascertaining  Arom  Charlton,  the  fHend  with  whom  he  had 
ffq>ped  on  the  previous  night,  that  Bampton  was  the  author  of  hs 
woe.  Archer,  whose  rooms  wwe  next  door,  was  asked  n  to  give  his 
advice  ;  and  he,  in  conjunction  with  Chariton  (to  whom  he  had  pre- 
▼ioimly  given  the  cue),  peraaded  Swayle  that  the  iiuvlt  was  oae 
which  he  could  not  overlook.  Acconliugly,  on  their  advice,  Swajie 
^«P*tcbed  Archer  as  his  ambassatlor  to  Bampton's  rooms,  to 
dwand  a  peremptory  apology  fwr  the  outrage  he  had  inlKcted. 

^^^'^  "^^^^^^  ^^  **^  "y  *M«Rr»  ^^^^  {^  coatcaded)  was 
2t*i^  '^^  ^^J^  to  himself.  Ardier  rvtvned  to  Swayte 
1«^  tkm  refuse  and  told  him  that  n<>w,  of  come,  he  mmii  pab&di 
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a  fitatement  of  the  case,  accompaaied  hj  a  letter  to  Bampton 
Bvayle  entreated  him  to  assist  in  the  composition ;  which  Archer 
affected  to  decline,  bat  stayed  in  the  room  while  Swayle  wrote,  and 
threw  in,  from  time  to  time,  a  sa^estion  tending  to  increase  the 
afatsrdity  of  his  effusion.  After  many  abortive  attempts  and  nnmer- 
ons  erasures,  at  length  the  following  letter  was  fairly  writtoi  oat : — 

"  Sir  : — As  I  cannot,  upon  matare  reflection,  conceive  that  any 
ezpresaions  which  I  may  have  made  use  of  towards  you  last  night 
oould  have  justified  yonr  retaliation  while  I  was  asleep  (for  which 
you  now  refuse  to  apologise),  I  must  beg  you  to  consider,  if  in  future 
we  should  meet  anywhere,  that  onr  acquaintance  is  at  an  end. 

'^Had  the  proceeding  which  you  adopted  been  intended  for  a 
joke,  it  would  have  been  puerile  and  unpardonable.  Bat  to  revenge 
yonrself  upon  one  whom  you  considered  to  have  insulted  you,  by 
disfiguring  kim  for  weeks,  whOe  asleep  and  defenceless,  was  a  line  of 
conduct  of  which,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  have  any  farther  intercourse 
or  communication  with  you,  I  will  not  express  the  strong  opinion  of 
myself  and  my  friends. 

"I  may  add  that,  were  I  not  debarred  from  doing  so  by  the 
absurd  laws  of  the  xmiversity,  I  should  seek  from  you  that  satiafao- 
tiOR  which  elsewhere  would  have  been  the  ordinary  and  necessary 
course  to  be  pursued. 

"  Unless  yon  should,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  think  better  of  your 
refusal  to  apc^ogise,  I  shall  print  this  letter,  in  order  to  explain  our 
relatiTe  situation  to  the  members  of  our  coUege. — I  have  the  honour 
to  remun,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Tmotht  Swayle." 

Archer  promised  to  take  this  to  Hampton,  and  to  can;  it  at  once 
to  the  printer's  if  he  still  refused  the  apology  demanded.  He  then 
went  over  to  Bampton's  rooms,  bursting  with  suppressed  laughter, 
and  showed  him  the  letter.  Bampton  persisted  in  his  refusal,  and, 
accordii^ly,  the  letter  of  Swayle,  to  which  a  ludicrous  statement  of 
his  loss  was  prefixed,  was  printed  and  circulated,  to  the  unbounded' 
amusement  of  the  college  and  university. 

Poor  Swayle  soon  perceived  that  his  entrance  into  the  hall  or 
lecturenroom  was  the  signal  of  laughter,  and  that  he  had  odI^  m^^ 
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himself  the  batt  of  his  acqaaintance  by  his  attempt  to  ayenge  his 
wounded  honour.  This  increased  his  irritation  to  boiling-point,  and 
it  was  wilfully  fomented  by  Archer,  who,  while  to  Bampton  and 
others  he  made  a  joke  of  the  whole  matter,  affected  when  alone 
with  Swayle  to  sympathise  deeply  with  his  feelings.  He  acted  thus 
in  some  degree  out  of  an  innate  love  of  mischief ;  but  partly,  also, 
in  hopes  of  bringing  some  public  insult  upon  Bampton,  against  whom 
he  still  cherished  a  secret  dislike,  as  the  cause  of  his  first  disgrace. 

A  day  or  two  had  passed,  when,  just  as  Swayle  was  returning 
from  a  ride,  with  his  horsewhip  in  his  hand,  he  met  Bampton  emerg- 
ing from  his  staircase  on  the  qiiadrangle,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
heard  a  titter  from  some  other  men  who  were  lounging  past. 
Enraged  by  the  sound,  he  rushed  upon  Bampton  and  struck  him  two 
or  three  blows  with  the  horsewhip.  Charles,  however,  was  the 
stronger  man  of  the  two,  and  speedily  succeeded  in  disarming  his 
opponent,  and  in  retaliating  the  blows  which  he  had  received. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Lewby,  the  mathematical  lecturer  in  the 
college,  who  was  the  junior  proctor  of  the  year,  passed  through  the 
quadrangle,  and,  to  his  horror,  beheld  this  flagrant  violation  of  all 
academic  law  perpetrated  in  his  very  presence.  He  was  a  very  fussy 
little  personage,  inflated  with  the  importance  of  the  office  which  he 
held,  as  head  of  the  police  and  official  conservator  of  the  peace  in 
town  and  university.  Of  course  he  ordered  his  "  bull-dogs '^  to  bring 
the  offenders  immediately  to  his  rooms,  and  there  he  mmutely  inves- 
tigated the  circumstances  of  their  quarrel.  On  hearing  the  nature 
of  the  case,  he  pronounced  it  was  of  too  serious  a  character  (involv- 
ing, as  it  did,  the  possible  contingency  of  a  duel)  for  him  to  decide 
it  upon  his  own  unaided  responsibility.  He  must  refer  it  to  Dr. 
Stumper,  the  warden  of  the  college. 

This  dignitary  was  one  of  the  most  singular  specimens  of  the 
Hebdomadal  genus.  He  was  a  man  of  busy  temper,  bustling  habits, 
and  very  small  mind,  who  had  risen  from  a  humble  origin  to  his 
present  post.  He  was  by  no  means  without  merit,  being  conscien- 
tiously active  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  having  in  early  life, 
when  tutor  of  St.  Chad's,  taken  the  lead  in  throwing  open  the  col- 
lege fellowship  to  competition,  and  in  improving  the  examinations 
and  college  lectures,  which  had  previously  been  disgracefally 
neglected.     In  short,  at  the  age  of  thirty  he  had  been  ten  years  in 
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advance  of  his  epoch  at  Oxford  ;  had  read  ahead  of  his  pupils  ;  and 
had  acted  energetically  for  the  promotion  of  asefnl  reforms  in  the 
oniTersity.  Bat  he  had  very  soon  reached  the  end  of  his  tether. 
At  thirty-five,  he  married  upon  a  college  living,  whence  he  was  snh- 
seqnently  promoted  to  be  warden  of  his  college.  After  he  gave  up 
the  tatorship,  he  never  opened  a  book  ;  every  half-informed  concla- 
sion  at  which  he  had  arrived  in  his  younger  days  he  still  cherished 
as  irrefragable  truth,  and  resolutely  excluded  all  more  recent  inves- 
tigation. Yet  still  he  persisted  in  his  former  notion,  that  he  was 
bom  to  be  one  of  the  enlighteners  of  his  age  ;  and  at  sixty, 
while  really  twenty  years  behind  his  era,  sincerely  beUeved^  him- 
self a  pioneer  of  intellectual  progress.  Nor  did  he  confine  this 
conviction  to  his  own  bosom.  On  the  contrary,  he  never  passed  a 
day  without  communicating  it  with  great  frankness  to  every  one 
he  met.  This  he  did  partly  by  the  positive  mode  of  self-asser- 
tion, partly  by  the  negative  method  of  contradiction. 

In  the  former  line — ^that  of  open  undisguised  vanity,  be  shone 
without  a  rival.  Self  was  for  ever  on  his  tongue,  the  theme  of  all 
his  narrative,  and  the  illustration  of  his  argument.  For  every  rule 
of  life  and  manners  ego  was  his  sole  example.  Qwyrwn  pars  magna 
f%i  was  a  summary  of  his  every  anecdote. 

^In  the  latter,  or  negative  manifestation  of  conceit,  he  was  even 
more  remarkable.  Though  a  really  kind-hearted  and  good-tempered 
man,  and  not  in  the  least  quarrelsome,  yet  he  had  an  irresistible 
propensity  to  contradict  every  opinion  uttered  in  his  presence  which 
he  had  not  originated  hunself.  If  he  ever  assented  to  a  proposition 
at  all,  it  was  only  as  a  teacher  instructing  his  pupils,  with  the 
tutorial  phrase  of  ''quite  right.''  In  fact,  this  tendency  to  contra- 
dict was  an  offshoot  of  that  proneness  to  teach  which  is  constantly 
exhibited  by  old  schoolmasters  and  college  tutors — a  smack  of  the 
pedagogue,  from  which  few  old  pedagogues  are  free,  unless  they 
be  men  of  an  order  of  miiid  very  much  above  that  of  Dr.  Stumper. 
This  peculiarity  was  so  well  known,  that  one  of  his  acquaintance 
made  a  bet  that  he  could  induce  Dr.  Stumper  publicly  to  contradict, 
at  his  next  dinner-party,  three  distinct  opinions  which  he  was  well 
known  to  entertain,  by  the  simple  plan  of  getting  a  third  party  to 
maintain  those  very  opinions  before  the  warden.  As  he  expected, 
the  opinions  were  contradicted,  and  the  bet  was  won. 


{ 


_.  .,^  »,*.  obUBBpers  favourite  tneory  tnai  ne  in 
head  in  Oxford,  and  that  no  one  had  a  great«l 
personal  influence  ;  although  in  point  of  fact,  1 
over  any  man,  woman,    or  child,  except  his  i 
weakest  of  her  sex,  but  whom  he  persisted  in  sett 
of  masculiae  intellect,  on  the  ground  of  her  a| 
self.     She  rewarded  this  preference  by  true  woil 
devotedly  adhered  to  every  dogma  promulgated  I 
Stumper,  his  only  daughter,  was  of  a  less  pliant  n 
good  deal  further  through  her  dear  papa  than  1 

To  complete  our  description  of  Dr.  Stumper, 
that  he  was  the  head  of  a  coUege — that  is,  a  u 
which  was,  at  that  time,  the  most  insignificant  and  < 
the  oligarchies  that  have  ever  plumed  themselves  < 
petty  power  and  the  enjoyment  of  local  rank.  Ai 
from  his  general  character.  Dr.  Stumper  caught  tl 
esprit  de  corps  (or,  as  the  Oxonian  wits  termed  it, 
in  its  most  malignant  t3rpe. 

Yet  there  were  many  redeeming  points  in  the  w 
St.  Chad's.  He  never  lost  in  age  the  oonsdenti 
which  had  distinguished  him  in  youth,  nor  did  I 
lowly  origin  from  which  he  sprang.  He  diligently 
available  the  means  at  his  disposal  for  the  encon 
kept  down  by  poverty  :  he  8tr«tok-M»  ^ 
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tli&t  it  woald  be  absard  to  give  importance  to  sach  a  folly  bj  pua- 
ishing  it  with  severity.  He  therefore  told  Lewby  that  he  should 
not  call  a  college  meeting  on  the  subject  (as  was  usoal  in  cases 
of  gravity),  bat  shoold  consider  the  whole  matter  as  a  silly  joke, 
and  should  overlook  the  combat  between  Bampton  and  Swayle  as 
an  unpremeditated  and  accidental  collision.  He  should  not,  how- 
ever, pass  over  the  offence  without  giving  the  young  men  an  admo- 
nition, which  would  afford  the  opportunity  of  benefitmg  them  by  a 
little  wholesome  advice.  Pursuant  to  this  benevolent  Intention,  he 
sent  his  apparitor  (so  he  always  called  the  college  butler)  to  sum- 
mon the  offenders  into  his  presence. 

"  Well,  young  men,  he  said,  when  they  appeared,  "so  you  have 
been  making  fools  of  yourselves.  Do  you  know  that  what  you  have 
done  might  be  viewed  so  as  to  expose  you  to  expulsion  ?'' 

The  culprits  looked  sheepish,  but  did  not  venture  on  a  reply. 

**  I  am  glad  you  have  nothing  to  say  for  yourselves,''  continued 
their  monitor,  ''  and  I  am  glad  Mr.  Brown  gives  you  both  a  good 
character — so  I  am  willing  to  look  on  the  whole  business  as  a  silly 
joke,  and  to  pass  it  over,  provided  you  both  give  me  your  honour 
that  you  will  carry  the  matter  no  further." 

Both  parties  willingly  consented  to  the  required  pledge,  and 
Bampton  murmured  something  about  his  having  intended  only  a 
"  foolish  piece  of  fun." 

Dr.  Stumper  (who  had  himself  just  called  it  a  silly  jokt)  instantly 
snapped  him  up :  "A  foolish  piece  of  fun,  sir,  do  you  call  it  I 
What's  the  great  principle  of  Christianity,  sir  ?" 

Bampton,  taken  aback  at  this  rebuff,  stammered  out  something 
about  "  forgiveness  of  injuries." 

'*  Forgiveness  of  fiddlesticks,  sir !"  retorted  the  Doctor.  "  No, 
sir,  tbe  great  prmcipie  of  Christianity  \&do  as  yow  would  be  done  by. 
Now,  I  need  not  tell  you,  sir,  that  this  is  a  principle  which  you  vio- 
lated by  your  jokt,  as  you  call  it ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  you 
▼ill  never  violate  your  duty  without  injuring  your  interest.  Why, 
look  at  me,  young  men.  You  know  I  came  up  to  college  as  a  ser- 
vitor, and  how  do  you  think  I  rose  to  be  what  I  am  ?" 

Bampton  was  puzzled  by  this  direct  question,  but  Swayle  replied, 
in  a  flattering  tone,  "  By  the  force  of  talent,  sir." 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Dr.  Stumper,  (although  his  love  of  contcadiR- 
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tion  was  almost  oyercome  bj  his  desire  to  assent  to  an  ofMnkm 
which  came  so  near  the  troth),  "  no  sir  ;  mere  force  of  talent  won't 
get  a  man  on  in  this  world  without  other  qualities.  It  was  bj  com- 
mand of  temper,  sir,  and  by  gaining  personal  influence  OTer  others, 
and  by  abstaining  from  hurting  their  feelings,  or  injuring  their  self- 
respect,  sir,  ;  so  now  I  will  only  say  to  you  both,  gentlemen, — go 
and  do  likewise.  But  first,  I  insist  upon  your  shaking  hands  with 
each  other  in  my  presence.'' 

This  last  admonition  was  not  obeyed  without  much  awkwardness 
and  hesitation  by  the  two  combatants.  They  did,  however,  com- 
ply, and  were  then  dismissed  ;  much  relieyed,  on  the  whole,  by  ths 
peaceable  termination  of  the  affair. 

This  event  occurred  just  before  the  end  of  the  summer  term,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  college  broke  up  for  the  long  vaca- 
tion. 

Charles  spent  the  next  three  months  at  one  of  the  German  badm, 
with  his  mother  and  sister.  They  had  gone  abroad  partly  for  Mrs. 
Bampton's  health,  which  required  bracing  air  ;  and  partly  to  spend 
the  interval  occupied  by  the  removal  of  their  furniture  from 
Twaddleton  to  a  new  house,  which  she  had  lately  taken  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  town  of  Summerham.  For  after  two 
years  spent  at  Twaddleton,  Mrs.  Bampton  had  tired  of  the  place, 
and  had  resolved  to  fix  elsewhere.  At  last,  after  many  months 
spent  in  looking  at  houses  in  different  parts  of  the  country  (for  she 
was  a  woman  who  took  a  long  time  to  make  up  her  mind,  whether 
in  the  selection  of  a  muslin  or. of  a  mansion),  she  had  decided  upon 
the  residence  which  was  now  being  prepared  for  her  reception. 

At  Brunnenbad  Charles  found  more  leisure  for  reading  than  at 
Oxford  ;  and  in  the  intervals  of  riding  and  fly-fishing,  he  managed 
to  get  through  a  good  deal  of  the  course  of  Long  Vacation  work 
recommended  to  him  by  Mr.  Brown.  In  October  he  returned  to 
St.  Chad's  and  found  the  old  set  re-assembled,  with  few  changes. 
His  own  circle  of  acquaintance  continued  to  enlarge  itself,  and  the 
amount  of  his  reading  continued  to  diminish.  He  contrived,  how- 
ever, to  live  for  some  time  upon  the  stock  which  he  had  accmnn- 
lated  daring  the  summer ;  and  won  favour  in  the  sight  of  Brown 
by  ostentatiously  explaining  to  him  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
followed  his  advice  in  the  vacation. 
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He  saw  more  and  more  of  Archer,  who  exercised  over  him  that 
commanding  Infinence  which  a  strong  mind  and  will  mnst  always 
exert  over  a  feebler  nature.  He  was  put  this  term  into  a  mathema- 
tical lecture,  conducted  by  Lewby,  whom  we  have  before  mentioned 
as  the  junior  proctor.  The  lecture  was  not  agreeable  to  him,  for,  to 
bis  desultory  mind,  the  hard,  consecutive  thought  required  for 
geometry  was  very  irksome.  Nor  was  Lewby  the  man  to  make  it 
pieasanter.  He  was  a  fussy  little  martinet,  with  strict  notions 
on  matters  of  college  discipline,  and  took  great  offence  if  his  pupils 
were  not  regular  in  their  attendance.  This  brought  him  frequently 
into  collision  with  Bampton,  who  generally  took  the  liberty  of  cutting 
lecture  when  the  fineness  of  the  morning  invited  him  to  a  ride,  or 
when  an  agreeable  breakfast  party  tempted  him  to  linger. 

Lewby  never  failed  to  send  for  him  on  these  occasions,  and  to 
administer  a  substitute  for  the  lecture  he  had  missed,  in  the  shape 
of  a  hortatory  admonition.  Such  interviews  ended  by  the  lecturer 
setting  his  refractory  pupil  an  "  imposition,"  that  is,  desiring  him  to 
write  out  (for  example)  ten  propositions  of  Euclid,  which  was  done 
by  a  neighbouring  barber  for  half-a-crown.  But  Bampton  was  irrita- 
ted by  the  continual  recurrence  of  these  scenes,  and  disposed  to 
listen  to  Archer's  plans  for  combining  a  little  amusement  to  their 
set  with  the  punishment  of  the  offending  mathematician. 

Lewby  had  been,  indeed,  from  the  time  of  his  entering  upon  his 
office,  a  continual  victim  to  practical  jokes,  which  he  provoked  and 
encouraged  by  the  weakness  of  his  character.  He  had  several  times 
been  screwed  up  in  his  rooms  during  the  night,  so  firmly  that  it  took 
the  college  carpenter  four  or  five  hours  the  next  morning  to  effect  his 
deliverance,  so  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  draw  up  his  breakfast 
in  a  basket,  like  the  prisoners  in  a  plague-struck  house.  Frequently 
be  bad  found  his  best  boots  converted  into  water-jugs  when  he  thrust 
his  feet  into  them  preparatory  to  his  daily  ride.  Once  his  letter-box 
had  been  filled  with  gunpowder,  and  exploded  by  a  cigar.  Often  ho 
had  been  roused  out  of  his  first  slumber  by  uproarious  and  unearthly 
noises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  rooms,  and  compelled  to  purchase 
deep  by  descending  his  cold  staircase  half  naked  in  search  of  the 
offenders. 

But  such  was  the  good-natured  and  simple-hearted  vanity  of  the 
man,  that  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  tbie  ei\x\^iW;a,  \xi 
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sach  cases,  to  torn  aside  his  wrath  and  escape  ponishment  bj  aa 
adroit  admimstration  of  flattery.  Thas,  for  instauce,  on  one  occa- 
sion, after  he  had  been  awoke  by  the  riot  of  a  drnnken  sapper-partj 
in  the  rooms  below  him,  he  was  entering  the  scene  of  tarbolence,  to 
take  down  the  names  of  the  criminals,  when  he  was  entirely  dis- 
armed by  the  impndence  of  Archer,  who  apologised^  in  the  name  of 
the  rest : 

*'  I  fear,  sir,"  he  said,  "  that  we  have  been  too  noisy,  and  hare 
transgressed  the  college  mles  ;  bat  we  were  carried  away  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  for  we  were  engaged  in  toastmg  Mr, 
Lubtift  ktaMr 

Ag^ain,  on  another  occasion,  late  one  moonlight  night,  he  was  dis- 
tnrbed  in  his  studies  by  a  stentorian  voice  beneath  the  window,  which 
shouted  repeatedly,  **  Lewby's  a  drunkard  I  Le why's  a  drunkard  I" 
Archer  was  again  the  culprit,  but  had  this  time  reckoned  without  his 
host,  for  he  thought  the  tutor  (who  kept  early  hours)  safe  in  bed, 
and  reckoned  that  he  should  have  plenty  of  time  to  escape  before 
his  victim  could  get  on  his  trousers.  But  Lewby,  happening  to  be 
still  up,  slipped  quietly  down  the  staircase,  and  was  out  in  the  quad- 
rangle before  his  enemy  was  aware.  Archer  turned  and  fled  ;  but 
his  pursuer  was  the  nimbler  of  the  two,  and  caught  him  just  as  he 
darted  under  the  shadow  of  the  cloisters.  Archer's  presence  of 
mind  did  not  forsake  him. 

''  Sir,  sir,"  he  exclauned,  "  how  could  you  stop  me  just  as  I  was 
on  the  point  of  catching  the  rascal  ?" 

*'  Catching  whom  ?"  said  Lewby. 

"  Whom,  sir  ?  Why,  did  you  not  hear  that  scoundrel,  who  was 
shouting  out  those  opprobrious  falsehoods  against  you  7  I  heard 
him,  su",  though  I  could  not  see  his  face  ;  but  I  rushed  after  him, 
determined  to  detect  him,  for  the  honour  of  the  college,  and  I  hod 
all  but  caught  him  when  you  stopped  me." 

Poor  Lewby  was  disarmed  at  once. 

"  I  thank  you  most  sincerely,"  he  said,  "  ray  dear  Mr.  Archer,  for 
your  kind  zeal  for  my  reputation,  and  I  heartily  apologise  for  having 
stopped  you.  And,  Mr.  Archer — ah — ah — (here  he  hesitated  a 
little) — might  I  ask  you  to  contradict  that  calumnious  report  ?" 

Bampton  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  join  in  any  such  coarse 
practical  jokes  as  these,  but  he  entered  with  more  approbation*  into 
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ft  sQggestioQ,  idiich  was  now  made  bj  Arcker,  ftnd  commimicated 
to  a  select  portion  of  their  set.  The  bishopric  of  Bridgewater  had 
jnst  become  Tacant,  and  it  was  known  that  Lewby  entertained  ex- 
pectations of  high  ecclesiastical  preferment  from  the  premier,  Lord 
Melksham,  offering  him  the  bishopric.  He  made  a  bet  that  the  tutor 
would  not  only  swallow  the  bait,  but  would  be  unable  to  keep  silence 
on  the  subject,  and  would  announce  his  promotion  to  ererj  member 
of  the  college. 

The  idea  was  enthusiasticallj  applauded  by  the  undergraduates*to 
whom  it  was  confided,  but  Bampton  and  others  absolutely  refused  to 
bare  anything  to  do  with  forging  Lord  Melksham's  name.  To  meet 
this  scruple,  the  letter  was  expressed  in  the  third  person,  and  Bamp- 
ton was  urged  to  write  it,  on  the  ground  that,  in  case  of  detection,  his 
prirate  fortune  rendered  the  forfeiture  of  uniyersity  prospects  of  less 
consequence  to  him  than  to  most  of  his  associates.  'He  finally  con- 
sented, and  the  letter  was  duly  concocted,  announcing  to  Mr.  Lewby  / 
that  "  Lord  Melksham  would  have  the  honour,  if  he  received  Mr. 
Lewby's  consent,  of  recommending  Mr.  Lewby  to  her  Majesty  for 
designation  to  the  vacant  bishopric  of  Bridgewater.''  Archer  sealed 
the  letter  with  an  electrotype  copy  which  he  had  made  of  the 
official  seal  of  the  Treasury,  and  despatched  it  to  a  friend  of  his  in 
London,  who  posted  it  in  Downing  Street. 

Next  day  it  reached  the  breakfast  table  of  the  unconscious  Lewby, 
who,  on  perceiving  the  official  seal,  broke  it  open  in  great  excite- 
ment, "and  almost  fainted  with  rapture  when  he  read  the  auspicious 
announcement.  It  never  entered  into  his  imagination  to  suspect  a 
hoax.  He  immediately  sat  down,  and  indited  a  letter  of  acceptance 
to  Lord  Melksham,  which  overflowed  with  the  expression  of  his 
gratefnl  acknowledgments.  He  posted  the  letter  w^th  his  own 
hands,  and  then  proceeded  to  his  pupils,  who  had  already  assembled 
in  his  larger  sitting  room  for  their  morning's  lecture. 

Tho«e  who  were  in  the  secret  at  once  felt  sure  that  the  shot  had  hit 
the  mark.  There  was  a  radiant  expression  of  happiness  too  plain  to 
to  be  mistaken,  and  an  occasional  smile  shot  across  the  tutor's  coun- 
tenance, which  nothing  in  the  Euclidean  demonstrations  he  was 
expounding  could  account  for.  Bampton,  who  was  a  kind-hearted 
fedow,  began  to  repent  of  the  trick  when  he  reflected  that  the  reeut- 
tion  of  disappointment  which  must  so  speedily  follow  would  Y^  ^^aX 
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in  proportion  to  this  yisible  present  joy.  Bat  he  was  far  from  sofr- 
pecting  the  extent  of  mischief  he  had  done  ;  for  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  Lewbj  wonld  show  the  letter  to  his  friends  before  he 
answered  it,  and  that  they  wonld  undeceive  him  before  he  had  time 
to  send  a  reply.  This,  however,  Lewby  forbore  to  do.  He  resolved 
to  enjoy  the  Inxnry  of  a  secret  consciousness  of  bUss,  onshared  by 
his  acquaintance,  till  official  intelligence  should  be  published  in  the 
Gazette.  And  this  resolution  he  had  the  perseverance  to  keep 
through  the  whole  of  that  day,  though  it  took  him  a  sore  struggle 
to  restrain  the  joy  which  sought  to  vent  itself  in  words.  His  brother 
Fellows  were  so  astonished  at  his  unusual  exhilaration  when  they 
met  him  in  hall  and  common-room,  that  the  more  charitable  feared 
he  was  going  to  be  ill,  and  the  malignant  suspected  an  incipient  ten- 
dency to  solitary  intoxication. 

It  happened  to  be  a  ''  gauday,"  and  there  being  a  feast  in  the  hall, 
a  party  of  strangers  had  been  asked  to  the  high-table,  and  had  after- 
wards adjourned  with  the  Fellows  to  the  common-room.  In  conse- 
quence, the  session  there  was  prolonged  to  a  later  hour  than  usual 
At  length  coffee  had  been  served,  and  the  guests  were  thinking  of 
dispersing,  when  one  of  those  who  had  been  looking  at  the  London 
papers  of  the  day,  which  had  not  long  arrived,  asked  one  of  his 
neighbours  "  Whether  he  had  noticed  that  Dr.  Nokirk  was  to  be  the 
new  Bishop  of  Bridgewater  ?" 

The  person  addressed  replied  that  he  had  not  seen  it ;  but  every 
one  was  startled  when  Lewby  exclaimed,  in  a  very  loud  voice,  and 
with  much  excitement  of  manner,  ^'  That  if  the  newspaper  made  that 
announcement,  it  told  a  deliberate  falsehood." 

In  reply,  the  Times  was  handed  to  the  indignant  tutor,  and  the 
paragraph  announcing  the  promotion,  in  large  type,  and  in  an  appsr 
rently  official  manner,  caught  his  eye. 

But  he  was  not  shaken  by  the  sight.  ''  I  don't  care  for  the 
Times j^^  he  said.  ''  I  know,  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  that 
the  statement  is  false." 

This,  of  course,  aroused  universal  curiosity.  Every  one  pressed 
him  to  state  the  ground  of  his  disbelief.  At  last  he  yielded,  with 
feigned  reluctance,  and  proclaimed  his  own  exalted  prospects  with 
disclaiming  words  and  blushes.  His  strange  announcement  war; 
heard  with  envy  by  son  e,  with  incredulity  by  others,  with  astonish- 
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ment  by  all ;  but  no  one  liked  to  ask  him  for  a  sight  of  Lord  Melk- 
sham's  letter,  since  to  do  so  woald  have  seemed  like  throwing  a  doubt 
npou  his  Yeracity,  or  implying  a  suspicion  of  his  credulity. 

The  party  broke  up,  and  Lewby  retired  to  his  rooms  in  great  agi- 
tation. He  took  out  the  letter  from  his  desk,  and  re-assured  him- 
self by  the  sight  of  the  Treasury  seaL  He  would  not  suspect  the 
genuineness  of  the  document ;  but  a  painful  idea  occuri'ed  to  him, 
that  perhaps  the  bishopric  might  have  been  offered  to  Dr.  Nokirk  in 
the  first  instance,  and  that  Lord  Melksham  might  have  misinter- 
preted some  ambiguous  reply  of  that  diviue  into  a  refusal,  when  it 
was  meant  for  an  acceptance.  He  had  heard  stories  of  similar  mis- 
takes, resulting  from  an  affectation  of  the  nolo  episcopari.  "  Still," 
he  thouprht,  *'  even  if  there  has  been  any  stupid  blunder  about  this 
particular  bishopric,  Lord  Melksham  is  bound  in  honour  to  give  me 
the  next  that  falls."  And  soothed  by  this  reflection  he  fell  asleep. 
Early  on  the  foUowmg  morning  he  left  Oxford  to  spend  the  day 
with  a  relation  who  held  a  country  living  twelve  miles  off ;  for  he 
was  resolved  to  save  himself  from  all  further  questioning  and  cross- 
examination  till  the  truth  should  be  decided.  He  did  not  return  till 
late  at  night,  and  gave  directions  to  his  scout  to  briog  his  letters  to 
his  bedroom  next  morning  on  the  instant  of  their  arrival.  On  their 
appearance  he  snatched  at  one,  which  bore  the  signature  of  Melk- 
sham on  a  comer  of  the  envelope.  He  tore  it  open,  and  seized  on 
the  enclosure.  Alas,  the  bitter  pang  of  that  momentary  glance  I 
The  letter  was  not  from  Lord  Melksham  himself,  but  from  his  pri- 
vate secretary,  and  ran  as  follows  : — 

Rkyerbnd  Sib  : — I  am  durected  by  Lord  Melksham  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  letter,  and  to  state  in  reply  that  Lord 
Melksham  fears  you  have  been  imposed  upon.  The  Bishopric  of 
Bridgewater  has  been  bestowed  upon  Dr.  Nokirk,  whose  nomination 
win  be  gazetted  t&inorrow.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  reverend  or, 
your  obedient  servant, 

"Augustus  Blarney." 

Trembling  as  Lewby  was  with  nervous  agitation,  and  scarcely  able 
to  hold  or  see  the  letter  in  his  hand,  yet  these  fatal  words  seemed  to 
flash  suddenly  from  the  paper  into  his  brain.    Then  m  an  Bi^oxi^  ol 
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shame  and  grief  he  pulled  the  bed-clothes  oyer  his  head  and  sobbed 
aload.  The  faithful  servant  thought  that  his  master  must  have 
received  news  of  a  mother's  or  a  sister's  death,  and  stood  at  first  in 
respectful  silence.  But  at  last,  seeing  the  prolonged  nafure  of  the 
attack,  he  ventured  to  hope  that  Mr.  Lewby  "  wouldn't  take  on  so," 
and  asked  "  whether  he  hadn't  better  call  a  doctor."  This  roused 
Lewbj  for  a  moment,  and  he  dismissed  his  attendant  with  an  order 
to  fasten  his  outer  door,  and  to  give  notice  that  he  was  too  ill  to 
lecture  that  morning. 

Being  thus  left  in  repose  the  poor  man  strove  to  arrange  his  shat- 
tered ideas.  His  first  thought  was  to  leave  Oxford,  and  retire  to 
hide  his  confusion  in  some  sequestered  curacy,  but  then  he  remem- 
bered that,  thanks  to  his  own  indiscretion,  every  one  at  Oxford,  knew 
by  this  time  of  the  hoax,  so  that  concealment  was  no  longer  possible. 
Besides,  he  had  a  motlier  dependent  on  him,  and  could  not  afford  to 
abandon  his  tutorship,  which  was  his  principal  source  of  income. 
Tlien  the  image  of  the  hateful  letter  which  had  deceived  him  recur- 
red to  his  mind,  with  a  vision  of  its  official  seal,  which  had  so 
haunted  his  fancy  during  the  last  forty-eight  hours.  And  then  a 
thought  suggested  itself  which  restored  him  to  something  like  equa- 
nimity. If  he  could  show  himself  to  be  the  victim  of  a  skilful  for- 
gery, and  punish  the  perpetrator  as  a  criminal,  it  would  relieve  him 
from  the  imputation  of  ridiculous  credulity.  For  every  man,  he 
thought,  is  at  the  mercy  of  an  unscrupulous  forger,  and  no  caution 
can  guard  against  such  imposture. 

Somewhat  consoled  by  this  expedient,  and  fortified  by  resolving 
upon  a  definite  course  of  action,  he  dressed  himself  in  the  little 
barely  furnished  bedroom  where  he  had  performed  the  same  operation 
almost  daily  for  ten  years,  and  which  but  yesterday  he  had  been 
despising  in  his  heart,  while  he  contrasted  it  with  the  sumptnoos 
apartment  where  his  toilet  would  take  place  in  the  palace  of  Bridge- 
water.  He  cut  himself  several  times  in  shaving,  and  scalded  his 
hand  with  the  boiling  element  from  his  kettle  as  he  watered  his  tea. 
Mournfully  he  swallowed  his  solitary  breakfast,  and  then  proceeded 
to  the  lodge  to  lay  his  grievances  before  the  warden. 

He  was  shown  into  the  study,  where  unluckily  Miss  Stumper  was 
sitting  with  a  book  in  her  hand  as  he  entered.  She  greeted  hun 
ciriUj  and  withdrew,  but  not  before  a  biting  of  her  Ifps  and  sup- 
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pressed  expression  of  mirth  in  her  ooontenance  had  betrayed  that 
she  had  heard  all.  Mach  discomfited  by  this  encounter,  Lewby 
seated  himself  on  the  chair  which  Dr.  Stumper  offered,  and  explained 
to  him  (very  needlessly)  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 
He  ended  by  demanding  that  a  college  meeting  should  be  couToked, 
to  investigate  the  matter  and  take  measures  for  detecting  the 
criminal.  At  this  moment  Mr.  Brown  (the  senior  tutor)  happened 
to  call,  and  was  shown  in  at  Lewby's  request  to  assist  at  the  con- 
ference. The  letter  and  envelope  were  handed  to  him  for  inspection. 
On  opening  the  letter,  he  exclauned — 

**  Why,  this  is  Bampton's  hand  1  I  should  know  it  among 
a  hundred." 

Charles  had,  in  fact,  made  no  attempt  to  disguise  his  writings 
which  was  well  known  to  Mr.  Brown,  who  had  looked  over  many  of 
bis  classical  compositions  and  translations.  Lewby  expressed  infinite 
disgust,  but  no  surprise,  for  he  observed  that  he  had  already  the 
worst  opinion  of  Mr.  Bampton,  whose  attendance  at  his  lectures  was 
most  irregular.     Dr.  Stumper  looked  in  despair. 

"  Dear  me  1  dear  me  I"  he  cried,  ''  I  might  well  say  it  was  all 
over  with  the  college  when  I  resigned  the  tutorship.  A  fine,  clever 
young  man  falling  into  this  kind  of  scrape  1  Now,  my  dear  sir,  this 
could  never  have  happened  when  I  was  tutor.'' 

Mr.  Brown,  naturally  offended,  observed  that  he  really  could  not 
see  how  any  tutor  could  have  prevented  what  had  occurred. 

"  Not  see,  my  dear  Mr.  Brown  ?  That's  just  the  very  thing.  I 
had  eyes  m  my«  head.  I  knew  what  all  the  undergraduates  were 
about.  I  had  a  personal  influence  over  them.  They  never  would 
have  ventured  to  play  such  a  trick  in  my  time,  sir." 

"  Well,  but,"  said  Lewby,  "  that  is  no  satisfaction  to  me  now.  Dr. 
Stumper,  nor  to  the  college  which  Mr.  Bampton  has  insulted,  in  the 
person  of  one  of  its  chief  oflScers.  What  measures  do  you  propose 
to  take  V 

•*  Measures  I"  repeated  the  Warden,  *'  why  we  must  send  for 
Bampton  first,  and  see  if  he  will  acknowledge  his  handwriting." 

"  Of  that,"  observed  Brown,  "  I  have  no  doubt ;  I  am  sure  that 
Mr.  Bampton  is  a  man  of  honour,  and  incapable  of  a  falsehood, 
although  he  has  been  unhappily  betrayed  into  a  very  inexcusable 
misdemeanour  on  the  present  occasion." 

7* 
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**  I  don't  know  what  jon  mean  by  a  misdemeanour,  Mr.  Brown," 
said  Lewby  ;  **  bat  I  think  that  much  too  light  a  term  to  apply  to 
the  crime  of  forgery.  I  shall  insist  on  a  criminal  prosecution  being 
instituted  against  Mr.  Bampton." 

**  That  shows,  my  dear  Lewby,"  interrupted  the  Warden — "  that 
just  shows  that  you  know  nothing  of  law.  Why  you  can't  prose- 
cute a  man  for  forgery  unless  he  has  tried  to  make  money  by  it. 
Besides,  there  is  no  signature  counterfeited  in  Lord  Melksham's  let- 
ter ;  it  is  all  in  the  third  person — mere  narrative,  my  dear  sir.  I 
can't  imagine  how  it  could  have  imposed  upon  you." 

At  these  words  Lewby  rose  from  his  chair  in  great  indignation. 

"  It  is  time  for  me,"  he  said,  "  to  withdraw,  Mr.  Warden,  when 
I  find  you  capable  of  using  such  expressions  to  me  under  such  cir- 
cumstances ;  nor  can  I  expect  impjtrtiality  from  Mr.  Brown,  who 
naturally  defends  his  favourite  pupil.  But  I  appeal  to  a  college  meet- 
ing, wliich  I  request  you  to  summon  this  afternoon,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  case." 

So  saying,  he  retired,  absolutely  refusing  to  listen  to  any  remon- 
strances on  the  subject.  The  college  meeting  was  called  accordingly, 
and  attended  by  all  the  resident  fellows  of  St.  Chad's,  to  the  num- 
ber of  eight.  Mr.  Lewby  laid  the  case  before  them,  having  pre- 
viously obtained  from  Bampton  an  admission  of  the  authorship  of 
the  letter.  After  a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  bympathy  of  his  friends, 
he  moved  that  the  college  should  prosecute  Bampton  for  forgery.  To 
his  horror  and  astonishment,  not  a  single  member  of  the  common 
room  would  even  second  the  motion.  Dr.  Stumper  then  proposed 
that  the  offender  should  be  rusticated  for  a  term,  which  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to. .  The  meeting  broke  up,  and  Mr.  Brown  sent  for 
Bampton  and  announced  to  him  his  fate,  with  an  appropriate  exhor- 
tation. 

Charles  was  a  good  deal  vexed,  not  on  account  of  the  punishment 
itself,  but  because  of  the  annoyance  it  would  give  his  mother,  and 
the  unfavourable  impression  which  it  must  create  among  his  other 
rektives.  However,  he  felt  that  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  that 
he  had  no  ground  to  complain  of  the  severity  of  the  sentence.  So 
he  gave  a  farewell  supper  to  his  friends  that  evenmg  ;  had  an  ahnost 
tsSh^—'--  -      •  u  „  r  at  a  tetera-UU  breakfast  the  next 

Md   b4?Xore  noon  that  day  was  in  the  express  train  to 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

^         ULTRA-FBOTESTANTS    OF   SUMICERHAM. 

Mrs.  Bampton  had  not  been  settled  in  her  new  home  more  than 
BIX  weeks  when  she  was  startled  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
her  son.  He  softened  down  matters  as  well  as  he  conld,  and  soon 
socceeded  in  getting  her  to  look  on  his  rustication  as  a  matter  of  no 
material  importance.  He  could  read,  he  said,  much  harder  at  Sum- 
merham  than  at  Oxford ;  and  the  term  for  which  he  was  rusticated 
being  already  more  than  half  over,  his  return  home  need  excite  no 
notice  among  their  friends  ;  he  had  only  anticipated  the  Christmas 
vacation  by  a  few  weeks,  and  many  men  only  kept  half  terms  at 
Oxford.  By  these  and  such  like  considerations  which  he  urged  upon 
her  while  she  was  refreshing  him  with  tea,  Mrs.  Bampton  was 
readily  convinced ;  especially  as  it  was  always  a  delight  to  have 
Charles  at  home,  and  she  was  at  present  particularly  anxious  to  show 
him  over  her  new  house,  and  claim  his  admiration  for  the  furniture 
and  arrangements. 

With  the  latter  object  she  proceeded,  as  soon  as  the  tea-things 
were  removed,  to  conduct  him  over  the  mansion.  Of  course  he 
gratified  her  by  large  doses  of  admiration  bestowed  upon  her  choice 
of  carpets,  papers,  curtains,  and  mirrors,  as  they  examined  dining- 
room,  drawing-room,  and  library  in  detail.  They  had  just  returned 
from  this  tour  of  inspection,  and  she  was  settling  herself  down  again 
upon  the  sofa,  when  she  suddenly  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  I  have  not  shown  you  my  new  book-cases  after  all,  Charles  ! 
Yon  know  how  often  I  have  said  I  ought  to  have  some  books  in  the 
drawing-room  ;  and  now  come  closer  and  look  here." 

She  held  op  a  candle  as  she  spoke  over  a  set  of  rosewood  shelves 
which  filled  a  recess.    Charles  approached  and  began  to  re«4  ^V^ 
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titles  which  glittered  in  gold  on  the  monj-coloored  bindings  which 
stood  before  him. 

"  My  dearest  mother  !"  he  cried  out,  "  what  in  the  name  of  won- 
der have  yon  got  here  ?  *  Roderick  Random  1'  *  Ferdinand  Connt 
Fathom  I'  '  Peregrine  Pickle  I'  '  Tom  Jones  I'  'Pamela  I'  *  Rabelais  I' 
*  Les  Confessions  de  Rousseau  1 1'  *  Candide  par  Voltaire  1  I'  *  GSurres 
de  George  Sand'  (twenty  volumes  of  them  too)  1 1  *Paul  de  Kock' 
(in  twenty-four  volumes)!  I !  Why,  my  darling  mother,  you  have 
collected  together  all  the  most  indecent  books  in  Europe  I" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Charles,  by  speaking  to  me  in  that  way  ? 
and  besides,  they  are  not  books  at  all ;  don't  you  see  they  are  only 
wooden  backs  bound  in  leather  to  make  pretence,  and  fill  up  the 
room  handsomely  ?" 

**  Well,  dearest  mamma,  pray  don't  be  angry  ;  but  do  tell  me 
where  you  got  the  titles." 

"  Why  it  was  in  the  railway,  dear,  after  we  parted  from  you  in 
London.  We  were  put  into  the  same  carriage  with  Mr.  Thingamy, 
the  great  author,  you  know.  I  found  out  who  he  was  by  seeing  his 
name  upon  his  carpet-bag  ;  so  I  fell  into  conversation  with  him,  and 
very  pleasant  and  agreeable  he  was  ;  and  as  I  meant  to  get  this 
sham  book-case,  and  wanted  some  titles  of  nice  modem  books,  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  kindly  recommend  me  a  list,  and  I  wrote  the 
titles  from  his  dictation  in  my  pocket-book,  and  sent  them  after- 
wards to  the  upholsterer." 

'*  Then  all  I  (^n  say,  mamma,  is  that  Mr.  Thingamy  is  a  great 
blackguard,  and  has  taken  you  in  most  shamefully.  No  decent 
woman  could  read  a  single  book  on  that  shelf.  You  must  have  it 
burnt  to-morrow,  you  must  indeed  1" 

"  How  very,  very  shocking,"  sobbed  out  poor  Mrs.  Bampton,  "  to 
be  imposed  upon  and  insulted  in  such  a  way  I  Clara  told  me  she 
did  not  like  the  look  of  them  ;  but  she  could  know  nothing  about  it, 
you  know.  But,  Charles  dear,  you  are  very  young  :  are  you  sure  you 
know  the  character  of  the  books  ?  For  if  they  are  so  bad  as  you 
say,  I  trust  you  have  not  read  them  yourself." 

"  Why,  mamma,  when  boys  are  sent  to  school,  you  know,  they  get 
books  which  they  ought  never  to  see  at  home.  I  can  assure  you 
there  is  no  doubt  of  what  I  say." 

"  Well,  dear  Charles,  if  it  is  so,  of  course  they  must  be  got  rid  of 
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at  once  ;  bot  before  I  order  them  to  be  burnt,  I  must  ask  dear  Mr. 
Moony  if  h»agrees  with  you." 

"  Mooqy !  who  is  Mr.  Moony,  mother  ?"  rejoined  Charles  ;  but 
the  answer  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Clara,  who  had  been 
spending  the  evening  out,  and  now  on  returning  from  her  party  found 
Charles,  to  her  astonishment,  standing  by  the  fire,  and  ran  to  throw 
herself  into  his  arms. 

Soon  afterwards  the  servants  came  in  for  family  prayers,  which 
Mrs.  B.  read  from  a  new  book,  different  from  what  she  had  formerly 
used,  and  which  seemed  to  Charles  by  no  means  an  improvement  on 
his  old  acquamtance.  He  took  it  up  after  prayers,  and  found  that 
it  was  entitled  "  Protestant  Devotions,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Moony." 
Again  he  recurred  to  his  former  inquiry — 

"  Who  is  this  Mr.  Moony,  mother  ?" 

"  He  is  the  clergyman  under  whose  ministry  it  is  our  privilege  to 
sit,"  replied  his  mother  ;  "  you  will  no  doubt  see  him  here  to-morrow, 
and  I  trust  you  will  learn  to  value  him  as  he  deserves  " 

As  she  spoke  she  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  Clara,  who  said,  with  a 
slightly  sarcastic  accent — 

"  He  cannot  fail  to  do  that,  mamma,  I  think." 

"  Light  the  candles,  Clara,  my  love,"  replied  the  mother,  "  it  is 
time  for  bed." 

So  they  all  kissed  and  bade  good  night,  dispersing  to  their 
several  rooms  ;  but  in  half  an  hour  Charles  was  in  Clara's  apart- 
ment, and  brother  and  sister  sat  down  for  a  comfortable  gossip. 

"  Well,  Clara,"  said  Charles,  after  he  had  fully  satisfied  her  curi- 
osity about  his  Oxford  adventures,  "  well,  Clara,  and  how  do  you 
like  Summerham  ?" 

"  Why,  you  know  I  have  only  been  here  three  weeks,"  replied  she, 
"  for  I  came  back  from  Aunt  Helen's  on  the  first  of  this  month  ;  but 
what  I  have  seen  of  the  society  I  don't  like  at  all.  This  Mr.  Moony 
whom  mamma  worships,  is  at  the  head  of  everything,  at  least  in  the 
set  with  which  we  mix,  and  he  is  odious." 

"  Why,  what  sort  of  a  man  is  he,  Clara  ?" 

•*  Oh  I  he  is  the  leading  clergyman  of  the  Low  Church  party  in 
Summerham,  and  preaches  in  the  fashionable  church  ;  he  is  a 
widower,  and  was  married  to  a  Lady  Lucy  (lately  dead),  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Mushroom,  whose  park  was  close  to  Mr.  Moou^\  %s%\i 
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curacy.  He  somehow  contriyed  to  meet  her  in  the  cottages  aboat 
the  parish,  and  at  last  persuaded  her  to  run  off  with  him.  They  say 
he  was  engaged  to  another  woman  at  the  time,  and  broke  her  heart 
by  breaking  off  the  match,  but  perhaps  that  is  scandal.  He  is  a 
good-looking  man,  with  a  fine  voice,  and  talks  fluent  nonsense  with- 
out stammering.  But  his  manners  are  detestable — a  mixture  of 
fawning  and  familiarity  which  absolutely  sickens  one,  especially  when 
it  is  joined  with  the  most  irreverent  introduction  of  sacred  words  and 
sentiments,  which  a  really  pious  man  would  confine  to  the  recesses 
of  his  own  heart.  I  cannot  help  feeling,  too,  that  all  his  smoothness 
and  softness  has  a  design  about  it ;  he  is  so  very  attentive  and  com- 
plimentary to  mamma.  You  will  hardly  believe  it,  but  I  assure  you 
that  the  other  day,  at  an  exposition  party  (as  they  call  them),  he 
was  expounding  that  verse  about  *  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  what- 
soever things  are  lovely,*  and  when  he  came  to  the  last  words  he  said 
with  a  smirk,  '  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  word  lovdy 
St.  Paul  refers  peculiarly  to  the  fairer  sex,'  and  as  he  said  it  he  gave 
an  insinuating  glance  at  mamma.'' 

"  Had  Lady  Lucy  much  money  ?"  said  Charles. 

**  No,  very  little.  Her  family  were  displeased  at  the  match  and 
only  gave  her  J£!5,000,  I  believe.  Still  that  was  a  good  deal  to  Mr. 
Moony,  and  the  aristocratic  connection  made  him  idolised  by  the 
wealthy  vulgarians  of  his  sect,  who  were  charmed  at  having  a  Lady 
Lucy  at  their  parties.  But  now  she  is  dead,  he  will  no  doubt  be 
looking  for  fortune  in  a  new  matrimonial  speculation.  As  it  is,  I 
believe  he  has  two  or  three  ladies  calling  on  him  every  week  to  con- 
sult him  about  cases  of  conscience.  Then  he  is  so  odiously  con- 
ceited— every  other  word  is  about  *  my  sermons,'  '  my  poems,'  *  my 
pamphlet.'  And  he  has  the  impertinence  to  patronise  me,  too ; 
calling  me  *  my  dear  young  lady,'  or  *  my  sweet  little  antagonist,'  if 
I  say  a  word  against  the  nonsense  which  he  crams  down  poor  mam- 
ma's throat  for  Gospel." 

"  And  how  can  manmia  be  taken  with  such  a  man  ?"  said 
Charles. 

"  Oh  1  he  is  all  the  fashion  here,"  said  Clara,  "  and  that  goes  a 
great  way,  you  know.  Besides,  he  has  the  reputation  of  a  leader  in 
the  religious  world,  and  all  women  are  caught  by  reputation,  I  sup- 
pose.    Moreover,  mamma  believes  him  to  be  very  good,  and  she 
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v<mVJ  think  a  close  connection  with  him  a  kind  of  passport  to 
\  caT^.  But  I  need  not  tell  you  more  about  him,  for  you  will  see 
him  nexl  Monday.  He  is  asked  to  dine  here,  and  is  to  bring  with 
bim  s  dei-Mtation  from  the  Millenarian  Society." 

**A  depuicdionP^  cried  Charles,  "  why  how  many  will  that  be?'* 

"  Oh  I  only  one ;  they  call  the  travelling  agent  a  deputation. 
But  did  mamma  tell  you  who  are  coming  to  stay  here  to-morrow  ?" 

"  No,  is  it  (vny  one  I  know  ?" 

"  It  is  old  Admiral  Hawser,  with  his  daughter  and  little  Freddy. 
Charlotte  Hawser,  it  seems,  is  a  fervent  admirer  of  Mr.  Moony's, 
and  she  has  arranged  her  plans  so  as  to  spend  Sunday  here  (the  day 
after  to-morrow,  you  know),  that  they  might  hear  him  preach. 
They  will  be  of  our  duner  party  on  Monday,  too,  and  I  feel  curious 
to  see  how  such  incongruous  elements  will  mix.  But  it  is  getting 
very  late  ;  you  must  realty  go,  or  mamma  will  be  scolding  me  for 
sitting  up.     Good  night,  Ouarles." 

"  Good  night,  love." 

The  admiral  above  referred  to  was  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Bampton's,  an 
honest  old  sailor,  who  troubled  himself  very  little  about  any  specu- 
lative matters,  was  content  to  take  his  theology  from  his  catechism, 
and  always  believed  the  clergyman  of  the  church  which  he  happened 
to  attend  a  pattern  of  orthodoxy,  unless  he  preached  very  noisily 
and  controversially  indeed. 

Miss  Hawser  was  quite  different  from  her  papa,  whom  she  regarded 
afi  being  in  a  benighted  and  almost  Pagan  state.  She  lived  in  a 
constant  whirl  of  religious  dissipation,  going  about  from  meeting 
to  meeting,  and  flitting  from  preacher  to  preacher,  to  gratify  her 
taste  for  novelty  and  excitement.  She  was  deep  in  the  mysteries  of 
prq>hetical  speculation,  and  all  the  tune  she  could  spare  from  the 
care  of  her  toilette  (to  which  she  was  extremely  devoted)  she 
bestowed  upon  the  calculation  wherein  the  end  of  the  world  is 
periodically  determined  by  the  members  of  her  sect.  In  short,  milli- 
nery was  her  business,  millonarianism  her  amusement.  The  reason 
of  her  anxiety  to  see,  and  above  all  to  hear,  Mr.  Moony,  was,  that 
the  last  prophetical  romance  which  she  had  been  reading  was  a 
pamphlet  which  he  had  put  forth,  entitled  "  The  Armageddon  Alma- 
nac." When  she  heard  that  hci  relations  were  settled  at  the  town 
which  enjoyed  the  ministrations  >f  \!.be  author,  she  immediAXd^  ^x- 
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snaded  her  father  (who  let  her  hare  her  own  way  in  eTerything)  to 
propose  the  present  visit  to  Mrs.  Baropton. 

The  Admiral  and  his  daughter  arrived  to  dinner  on  Saturday,  and 
on  Sunday  the  whole  family  sallied  forth  together  to  their  pariflh 
church,  where  Charles  beheld  for  the  first  time  the  stalwart  form  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Moony.  There  was  nothing  very  striking  in  his  per- 
formance of  the  service,  except  a  little  moutliing  of  what  he  deemed 
the  more  edifying  portion  of  the  prayers.  The  sermon  was  more 
remarkable,  not  for  its  matter,  but  for  its  want  of  matter.  It  was  a 
vi^id  and  pointless  enunciation  of  theological  common-places,  and, 
though  an  hour  in  length,  could  not  possibly  have  cost  five  minntes 
to  prepare.  The  verbiage,  prolixity,  and  wearisome  repetition,  made 
it  painfully  evident  to  an  intelligent  hearer  that  the  preacher  was 
speaking  against  time.  Indeed,  the  whole  contents  of  the  sermon 
might  have  been  compressed  into  four  sentences  by  an  attentive 
auditor ;  just  as  the  flabby  and  distended  volume  of  the  jelly-fish 
collapses  into  water  if  you  squeeze  it,  and  the  bulky  animal  leaves 
nothing  behind  but  a  little  white  skin  upon  the  sand. 

It  was  a  puzzle  how  Mr.  Moony  had  obtained  his  reputation  as 
a  preacher,  even  with  the  very  shallow  minds  by  which  he  was 
admired.  Probably  the  existence  of  Lady  Lucy  was  the  tme 
explanation  of  it ;  and  when  once  placed  by  that  connection  among 
the  stars  of  his  sect,  he  maintained  it  by  his  pamphlets  on  prophecy, 
by  preaching  extempore,  and  by  never  failing  in  every  sermon  to 
enunciate  the  most  characteristic  shibboleths  of  his  party  at  least 
three  times  over. 

As  they  came  out  of  church,  Miss  Hawser  was  raptjirous  in  her 
admiration.  She  appealed  to  her  father — "  Wasn't  it  beautiful,  dear 
papa  ?" 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  meekly  replied  the  old  Admiral,  "  I  have  no 
doubt  it  was  very  excellent ;  but  I  fear  that  I  am  gradually  losing 
my  memory  now,  for  I  cannot  quite  recollect  what  Mr.  Moony  was 
preaching  about." 

Charles  laughed.  "  You  are  much  too  humble,  my  dear  Admiral,'* 
be  said  ;  *'if  you  could  remember  any  subject  at  all  of  the  sermon 
we  have  just  listened  to,  you  would  show,  not  memory,  but  imagina- 
tion." 

**  Ah  1  Mr.  Bampton,"  cried  Mis?  Hawser,  ''  I  am  sorry  to  see  a 
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joong  man  like  joa  going  in  the  way  of  the  scoffer.  It  is  tine,  dear 
Mr.  Moony  never  preaches  to  the  unconverted,  so  that,  of  course,  to 
jon  he  most  have  seemed  as  one  that  beateth  the  air.  But  I  can 
assure  you  that,  to  the  converted,  his  words  were  full  of  precious 
treasure.  I  have  found  them  a  repast  on  which  I  shall  banquet  for 
many  weeks  to  come.*' 

The  next  morning,  while  Admiral  Hawser  and  Charles  were  in  the 
drawing-room,  just  before  going  down  to  luncheon,  the  door  bell 
rang,  and  the  footman  announced  "  The  Reverend  Joseph  Murphy.'' 

A  clergyman  entered,  rubicund  in  face,  spherical  in  paunch,  and 
dressed  in  splendid  clerical  costume,  of  the  cut  which  formerly  would 
have  sufficed  for  an  archdeacon,  but  is  now  adopted  by  "  deputa- 
tions." He  introduced  himself  to  the  Admiral  (whom  he  evidently 
mistook  for  the  master  of  the  house),  as  the  travelling  representa- 
tive of  the  "  Millenarian  Society."  He  called,  he  said,  to  collect  the 
subscription  which  Mrs.  Bampton  had  so  liberally  promised ;  and 
was  told  by  Admiral  Hawser  that  she  would  be  down  in  a  minute, 
and  would  then  pay  it.  He  proceeded,  with  some  embarrassment, 
humifiing  and  hawing  a  good  deal,  to  say  that  he  had  also  to  explain 
a  little  matter  which  was  personal  to  himself. 

**  I  have  taken  upon  my  shoulders,  my  dear  sir,  more  arduous  and 
extensive  duties  in  connection  with  this  society,  than  I  have  been 
able  to  fulfil  with  justice  to  myself.  In  fact,  without  any  increase 
of  my  salary,  the  society  has  added  this  district  to  my  labours,  and 
the  expenses  of  travelling  are  enormous.  The  consequence  has 
been,  that — ah — ah — in  fact — ah — I  have  been  compelled  to  exceed 
my  income,  and  am  at  this  moment  threatened  mth  a  writ  for  £200." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  in  danger  of  arrest,  sir  T"  said  the 
Admiral. 

''  I  shall  be  so,  my  dear  sir,  unless  I  can  raise  the  £200  in  a  few 
days.  But  some  dear  Christian  Mends,  here  and  elsewhere,  have 
offered  to  collect  the  money  for  me  ;  and  Mr.  Moony  tells  me  that 
your  excellent  lady,  sir,  would  be  willing  to  act  as  a  collector.  The 
money  should  be  paid  in  to  the  Murphy  Fund,  at  the  office  of  the 
Parent  Society." 

"  You  are  under  some  mistake,  sir,"  interrupted  the  Admiral,  "  I 
have  no  wife,  and  I  certainly  cannot  undertake  to  collect. for  you 
myself.     But  as  you  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  you.  w^  VvsSsk^*, 
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beyond  jonr  income,  perhaps  yon  will  allow  me  to  suggest  the 
importance  of  attending  to  economy  in  trifles  ;  if  you  take  care  of 
the  pence  (you  know)  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves." 
And  as  he  spoke  he  glanced  at  the  agent's  elaborate  costume,  which 
spoke  of  unlimited  tailors'  bills. 

'^  Just  so,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  the  undaunted  Paddy,  not  a  whit 
abashed.  "  Exactly  what  I  am  always  telling  Mrs.  Murphy.  *  You 
should  be  more  economical  in  the  children's  dress,  my  dear,'  I  often 
say  to  her  ;  *  you  should  not  spend  so  much  in  fly-hire  and  washing.' " 

This  was  too  much  for  the  Admiral,  who  with  difficulty  restriuned 
himself  from  kicking  the  reverend  insolvent  down  stairs.  But  at 
that  moment  Mrs.  Bampton  entered,  and  welcomed  the  delegate  with 
her  most  gracious  smiles.  She  paid  her  subscription  to  the  Millen- 
arian  Society,  and,  on  reading  Mr.  Moony's  note,  promised  (to 
Charles's  boundless  horror)  that  she  would  also  collect  for  the 
Murphy  Fund.  Mr.  Murphy  then  took  his  leave,  promising  to  join 
them  again  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Moony,  at  dinner. 

Besides  this  unsavoury  addition,  the  dinner  party  included  one  or 
two  families  belonging  to  the  neighbourhood,  sd  that  they  sat  down 
twelve  in  all.  Nothing  peculiar  occurred  to  vary  the  monotony  of 
the  repast,  except  tlie  voracious  and  noisy  feeding  of  Mr.  Murphy, 
whose  sensual  countenance  beamed  with  enjoyment  of  the  good 
things  before  him.  His  usual  impudent  volubility  was,  however, 
restramed,  out  of  deference  to  his  patron.  Moony. 

The  Admiral,  who  was  kept  in  excellent  training  by  his  daughter, 
was  vjery  quiet,  and  said  nothing  to  startle  the  proprieties  of  the 
clique  ;  except  once,  when  d  propos  to  some  remarks  about  the  good 
trout-streams  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sununerham,  he  turned  to  Mr. 
Moony  and  asked  him  *'  whether  he  was  fond  of  fly-fishing  ?"  But 
Miss  Hawser  came  at  once  to  her  pastor's  rescue — **  Oh,  papa,  how 
can  you  put  such  a  question  ?    Mr.  Moony  is  a  fisher  of  men  now." 

After  the  cloth  was  removed  the  conversation  became  less  general, 
and  gradually  subsided  into  a  monologue  of  Mr.  Moony's,  occasion- 
ally broken  by  adulatory  promptings  from  Murphy,  who  acted  as  his 
jackal.  For  example,  the  latter  began  with  "I  think  it  would 
interest  us  all  very  much,  sir,  if  you  would  tell  us  the  history  of  that 
remarkable  case  of  sudden  conversion  which  you  were  the  means  of 
accomplishing  by  your  speech  at  the  last  Protestant  Association." 
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Mr.  Money,  after  a  little  coyness,  acceded  to  the  reqaest,  and  edified 
the  company  by  a  long  rigmarole  to  the  glorification  of  himself,  ren- 
dered more  ridiculous  by  the  professions  of  orthodox  humility  with 
which  it  was  interspersed.  When  he  had  concluded,  Murphy  peti- 
tioned for  another  anecdote  ;  and  this  process  was  repeated  seyeral 
times. 

When  the  ladies  withdrew,  this  exhibition  terminated,  and  was 
followed  by  a  languid  interval  of  dulness  in  the  dining-room.  Mr. 
Moony  had  no  longer  the  same  stimulus  from  the  rapt  attention  of 
his  audience  ;  Charles  and  the  Admiral  conversed  apart,  and  the 
other  gentlemen  drank  their  wine  in  silence.  At  last  the  quantity 
which  he  had  imbibed  began  to  tell  on  Murphy,  who  waxed  loqua- 
cious in  his  native  brogue,  which  grew  thicker  and  richer  as  the 
wine  mounted  to  his  head.  He  edified  the  company  by  an  account 
of  a  clever  exploit  he  had  performed  in  the  last  railway  journey 
which  he  undertook  on  behalf  of  the  society  he  represented.  He 
found  his  carpet-bag  missing  (he  said)  at  the  terminus  ;  and  where 
he  expected  it  to  be,  saw  a  leathern  portmanteau,  which'  seemed 
without  an  owner. 

*'  And  said  I  to  myself,  sure  then  exchange  is  no  robbery  :  most 
likely  the  man  who  lost  this  leathern  convanience  has  got  me  carpet- 
bag, bad  luck  to  him  ;  so  I  took  the  trunk  home  with  me  instead, 
and  it  has  never  been  claimed  since." 

"  And  did  you  open  it,  sir  ?"  asked  Charles. 

"  Open,  is  it,"  said  Murphy,  "  and  what  for  shouldn't  I  ?  Indeed 
bat  I  did  open  it,  and  have  worn  the  clothes  in  it  ever  since  ;  and 
mighty  convanient  I  have  found  them  ;  for  the  man  that  lost  them 
mast  have  been  just  me  own  size  barring  that  he  was  a  thought 
bigger.    And  with  the  help  of  the  tailor  that  fault  is  aisy  cured." 

Mr.  Moony  now  felt  that  his  proiigd  was  exceeding  the  limits  of 
discretion  ;  yet  it  was  dangerous  to  interrupt  him  in  his  present  ex- 
alted state,  60  he  wisely  made  a  move  to  join  the  ladies,  in  order  to 
prevent  farther  mischief. 

On  reaching  the  drawing-room,  they  found  the  younger  portion  of 
the  community  employed  in  petting  Mr.  Moony's  little  boy,  a  child 
eight  years  old,  who  had  been  asked  to  come  in  the  evening  to  look 
at  pictures  and  play  at  dominoes  with  Freddy  Hawser,  a  child  of  th^ 
same  age. 
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Clara  was  asking  whether  he  knew  little  Georgy  Rubric,  the  son 
of  another  clergyman  in  Siimmerham  ? 

"  No,"  cried  the  child  ;  "  I  hate  him  ;  he  is  a  nasty  tractarian.** 

'*  Why,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Charles,  "  what  do  you  know  about 
tractarians  ?    Do  you  know  what  the  word  tractarian  means  V 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  precocious  controversialist ;  "  I  pick  up  Tit- 
tle things  from  what  papa  says  at  luncheon.  I  know  yery  well 
Tractarian  means  the  same  as  an  infidel." 

"  Quite  right,  you  darling  !"  cried  Miss  Hawser  ;  "  how  delight- 
ful to  see  clear  views  firmly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  such  a  suck- 
ling I" 

"  But  what  does  an  infidel  mean  V*  pursued  Charles,  still  address- 
ing the  boy.  His  last  question,  however  was  a  poser  ;  after  hesita- 
ting a  moment,  the  young  theologian  stammered  but,  "Oh  I  an 
infidel  means — an  infidel — but  i  don't  want  to  talk  any  more  about 
it ;"  saying  which  he  extricated  himself  from  Charles's  grasp,  and 
retreated  to  the  opposite  comer  of  the  room. 

When  tea  and  coffee  had  been  handed  round,  Charles  was  just  begin- 
ning bashfully  to  ask  a  young  lady  who  sang,  to  give  them  some  music; 
but  his  request  was  cut  short  by  a  general  move.  Mrs.  Bampton  had 
said  something  to  Mr.  Moony,  the  apparent  result  of  which  was, 
that  the  latter  gentleman  addressed  the  assembled  society  as  fel- 
lows : — 

"  Now,  dear  friends,  we  will  endeavour  to  turn  an  hour  to  profit, 
by  discussing  the  scriptural  reasons  which  lead  us  to  look  forward 
to  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  Jews.  My  friend,  Mr.  Murphy,  has 
interesting  views  and  facts  to  communicate  upon  the  subject." 

A  circle  of  chairs  was  then  formed,  the  ladies  on  one  side,  and 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  ;  a  Bible  was  handed  round  to  each,  and 
a  large  one  was  placed  before  Mr.  Murphy,  who  took  his  seat  at  the 
table,  with  Mr.  Moony  on  his  right  hand.  The  delegate  of  the  Mil- 
lenarian  Society  (who  had  been  sobered  by  two  or  three  cups  of 
strong  tea  and  coffee)  then  began  a  long  and  rambling  exposition,  in 
which  he  demonstrated  from  the  prophetic  scriptures,  that  the  Jews 
must  be  restored  to  Palestme  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Arma- 
geddon, which  (he  said)  was  clearly  to  be  identified  with  the  French 
revolution  of  1848.  He  then»went  through  some  elaborate  and  curi- 
oas  aiitbmetical  calculations,  from  which  it  resulted  that  the  resto- 
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ration  of  tlie  Israelites  was  to  take  place  in  1852,  and  the  world  was 
to  come  to  an  end  in  1853.  After  Ue  had  proTed  this  bj  ''  the  high 
priori  road/'  he  brought  forward  a  collection  of  facts  as  collateral 
evidence.  He  asserted  that  Baron  Rothschild  had  purchased  a  mil- 
lion of  square  miles  in  Judea  as  a  location  for  the  tribes  of  Beigamin 
and  Judah,  who  were  already  hastening  to  take  possession  of  their 
inheritance.  He  further  showed  that  the  expected  passing  of  the 
Jewish  Emancipation  Act  would  tend  to  forward  the  same  moyement, 
by  exasperating  the  minds  of  Christians  against  the  Jews,  through 
the  beat  of  electioneering  conflicts,  which  would  make  England  a 
painful  residence  for  the  children  of  Israel.  But  especially  the  pro- 
posed change  in  the  law  of  usury  could  not  fail  to  operate  beneficially 
in  the  same  direction.  For,  as  soon  as  the  law  should  permit  an 
unlinuted  rate  of  interest  for  money,  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
Jews,  viz. :  lending  money  at  prohibited  rates,  would  be  taken  from 
them  :  and,  hence,  having  no  further  temptation  to  remain  in  this 
country,  they  would  hurry  to  their  own  land. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  upon  which  we  have  briefly 
indicated  the  leading  points,  Mr.  Murphy  expressed  his  hopes  that 
any  of  his  audience  who  found  any  difficulties  in  the  views  he  had 
expounded,  would  put  any  questions  or  make  any  observation  they 
pleased.  Then  turning  to  Admiral  Hawser,  who  was  seated  on  his 
left,  he  begged  to  know  whether  his  sentiments  coincided  with  what 
bad  been  just  delivered.  The  Admiral  replied  that  he  had  never 
studied  the  subject,  and  could  not  venture  to  form  an  opinion  about 
it.     Mr.  Moony  shook  his  head. 

''  My  dear  sir,''  he  said,  "  permit  me  to  observe  that  you  make  a 
very  sad  confession.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the 
religions  world  has  told  us  that  the  surest  and  most  infallible  criterion 
of  conversion  is  feeling  an  interest  in  the  destiny  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. The  absence  of  it,  I  am  bound  to  say,  is  a  most  dangerous  and 
alarming  symptom." 

As  he  q>oke  he  looked  angrily  at  Charles,  who  was  sitting  next 
him  on  the  right,  and  who  had  rather  irreverently  employed  himself 
(unobserved,  as  he  fancied)  in  reading  a  new  volume  of  Tennyson's 
poems  during  the  whole  time  of  Mr.  Murphy's  lecture.  An  awk- 
ward pause  ensued,  which  was  broken  by  Mr.  Murphy  again  appeal- 
ing to  the  audience  for  their  objections. 
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"  Have  not  any  of  our  younger  friends  a  word  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject ?"  he  asked,  with  a  bow  and  smile,  meant  to  be  insinnating,  to 
the  yonng  ladies. 

Clara  accepted  the  challenge. 

"  Perhaps,  sir,"  she  said,  "you  would  be  kind  enough  to 
infonn  us  whether  there  is  any  single  year  in  the  present  century 
which  has  not  been  fixed  upOn  by  one  or  other  of  the  millena- 
rian  writers  as  the  commencement  of  the  millenium  V 

Mr.  Murphy  looked  puzzled,  but  Mr.  Moony  replied — 

"  It  is  true  that  the  beginning^of  the  millenium  has  been  fixed  by 
different  holy  men  at  a  number  of  different  epochs.  But  that 
circumstance  only  shows  that  the  true  church  has  always  been  in  an 
attitude  of  expectation,  as  it  ought  to  be." 

"  But  does  not  it  also  show,  sir,"  said  Clara,  "  That  the  calcula- 
tions made  by  these  holy  men  are  by  no  means  to  be  relied  on  V^ 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  answered  the  clergyman,  "  I  beseech  you 
to  beware  of  yielding  to  the  sceptical  and  eyen  scoffing  spirit,  indi- 
cated by  that  question.  And  now,  dear  friends,  I  think  no  purpose 
will  be  answered  by  further  prolonging  this  discussion." 

The  carriages  had  now  been  waiting  at  the  door  some  time,  and, 
after  an  extempore  prayer  from  Mr.  Moony,  the  guests  dispersed, 
leaving  some  of  their  hosts  heartily  sick  of  their  company.  Even 
Mrs.  Bampton  was  rather  weary,  though  she  would  have  been  horri- 
fied if  any  one  had  hinted  the  possibility  of  such  a  sensation  result- 
ing from  the  enjoyment  of  such  "  privileges."  Miss  Hawser  alone 
was  unfeignedly  delighted  with  her  evening,  and  warmly  congratu- 
lated Mrs.  Bampton  on  the  inestimable  advantage  of  possessing  such 
a  pastor,  to  which  the  matron  responded  with  becoming  fervour. 
Charles  and  Clara  reserved  the  expression  of  their  feelings  till  they 
were  snugly  seated  beside  the  fire  in  the  bedroom  of  the  latter. 
Then  they  gave  full  vent  to  the  indigniint  scorn  which  filled  their 
breasts. 

"  Now,  Charles,"  cried  the  sister,  "  now  you  see  the  stuff  that  is 
J  aimed  upon  us  for  religion." 

**  I  do,  indeed,"  he  replied,  "  and  hear  it,  too.  But  for  my  part  I 
heard  quite  enough  on  Sunday  to  satisfy  me  that  our  dear  mother's 
favourite  is  as  thorough  an  impostor  as  ever  breathed." 

"I  have  no  patience  with  the  hypocrite,"  said  Clara  ;  **  why,  do 
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you  know,  with  all  this  pretence  to  sanctity  he  entirely  neglects  his 
duties  as  a  clergyman  ?  Last  week  I  happened  to  see  in  the  street  a 
poor  woman  whose  face  was  half  eaten  away  with  a  horrible  cancer. 
She  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  miserable  cellar  where  she  lived. 
I  went  into  the  poor  creatoress  house,  which  is  not  above  a  stone's 
throw  from  Mr.  Moony's  church,  and  began  to  talk  to  her.  She  is 
dreadfully  poor,  and  suffers  agony  from  the  disease  which  is  killing 
her  by  inches.  I  tried  to  comfort  her  by  giving  all  the  sympathy  I 
could  ;  and  she  seemed  so  grateful,  and  said  it  was  so  cheering  to 
see  any  one  that  seemed  to  care  for  her.     *  But,  of  course,'  I  said, 

*  Mr.  Moony  often  comes  to  read  and  pray  with  you.'  *  Bless  you, 
miss,  not  he,'  she  said,  *  he  would  never  think  of  troubling  himself 
about  poor  folk  like  me.'     *  But  aren't  you  in  his  parish  ?'  said  I. 

*  Why  yes,  ma'am,  for  the  matter  of  that  I  suppose  we  be  ;  but  he 
never  comes  nigh  any  poor  folk.  Once  a  month,  perhaps,  his  curate 
comes  and  leaves  a  tract,  and  that  is  all  we  knows  about  him.' " 

**  Ah  1"  said  Charles,  "  that  is  just  what  I  have  expected,  from  all 
I  have  heard  at  Oxford  about  the  ways  of  popular  preachers.  I 
dare  say  if  you  asked  him  why  he  never  called  on  your  prot^gde^  he 
would  tell  you  that  he  was  not  sent  to  visit  the  sick,  but  to  preach 
the  Gospel." 

"  The  Gospel,  indeed  1"  cried  Clara,  "  as  if  that  miserable  empty- 
headed  trash  he  preaches  could  be  any  Gospel  to  any  creature.  Why 
if  he  really  meant  anything  by  the  stereotyped  formulas  he  is  for 
ever  repeating,  he  would  mean  to  tell  nine-tenths  of  his  hearers  to 
despair,  which  would  be  strange  glad-tidings.  But,  in  fact,  he  meaas 
nothing.  He  does  but  sing  an  old  song  by  rote,  which  he  learnt  not 
from  Scripture  but  tradition." 

"  True,"  said  Charles,  **  he  and  his  friend  Mr.  Murphy  are  pretty 
samples  of  the  popular  religion  of  the  present  day." 

"  Yes,"  said  Clara,  *'  such  are  the  idols  of  our  popular  religionists  ; 
and  I  am  sure  we  may  say,  they  that  make  them  are  like  unto  them. 
'  Like  people,  like  priest.^  Only  look  at  the  organ  of  the  sect,  that 
horrid  *  Rouser,'  which  mamma  takes  in.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a 
compound  of  superstition,  formalism,  unscrupulous  dishonesty,  and 
malignant  uncharitableness  ?  And  as  to  the  practical  religion  of  its 
readers,  the  sordid  trafficking  in  piety  disclosed  by  its  advertisement? 
is  a  sufficient  criterion  of  that." 
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"  For  my  part,"  said  Charles,  "  I  have  not  stadied  theology  yet, 
and  don't  know  mach  about  the  matter.  Bat  one  thing  I  am  quite 
sure  of  ;  that  if  the  Gospel  according  to  Moony  be  Christianity,  I 
can  never  be  a  Christian.  The  Irish  rebels  were  so  struck  with  the 
goodness  of  Bishop  Bedel  (heretic  as  they  thought  Jiim)  that  when 
he  died  under  their  hands,  they  prayed  '  Sit  anima  mea  cum  Bedello ' 
(*  May  our  spirits  be  with  BedeTs ').  And  on  the  same  principle  of 
instinctive  conscience,  I  would  pray,  *  Ne  sit  anima  mea  cum 
Moouio.'     A  heaven  with  such  as  him  would  be  no  heaven  to  me." 

*'  I  quite  join  in  that  petition,"  said  Clara.  "  Indeed,  from  all  I 
see  of  the  '  Evangelical '  set  here,  their  religion  consists  solely  in  the 
adoption  of  a  set  of  phrases  which  they  learn  by  heart.  They  are 
the  most  worldly-minded  and  self-indulgent  people  I  ever  saw,  and 
think  much  more  of  rank  and  wealth  than  those  whom  they  con- 
demn as  carnal.  In  fact,  Mr.  Moony  owes  his  own  position  solely  to 
his  having  married  an  Earl's  daughter  ;  her  title  was  his  passport  to 
the  chief  places  in  their  synagogues.  And  then  only  observe,  if  any 
rich  peer  or  wealthy  merchant  professes  himself  a  convert,  how  he  is 
toadied  by  the  sect ;  put  into  the  chair  at  all  their  meetings  ;  slav- 
ered with  the  most  fulsome  compliments  on  his  piety  and  benefi- 
cence ;  and  all  because  his  ten  thousand  a-year  reflects  a  certain 
lustre  on  his  associates,  and  ekes  out  their  spiritual  pride  by  pride 
of  purse." 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  Charles.  "  I  never  read  the  reports  of  their 
platform  exhibitions  without  disgust.  They  drive  me  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  religion  altogether.  At  all  events,  the  Low  Church  religioi 
is  humbug.  In  theory,  it  consists  in  love  of  Jews  and  hatred  of 
Papists  ;  in  practice,  it  is  the  worship  of  mammon." 

Thus  rashly  and  hastily  did  Charles  and  Clara  (with  the  impa- 
tience of  their  age  and  temper)  draw  sweeping  inferences  from  their 
limited  observation.  They  had  seen  a  few  unworthy  clergymen, 
calling  themselves  "  Evangelicals,"  and  from  this  they  concluded  that 
all  Evangelical  clergymen  were  unworthy.  They  had  seen  mammon- 
worship  and  uncharitableness  in  a  religious  newspaper  ;  and  they 
inferred  most  falsely,  that  all  the  readers  of  that  paper  were  unchar- 
itable worshippers  of  mammon.  Henceforth  their  minds  were  filled 
with  prejudice  against  the  whole  of  a  large  and  earnest  religious 
party;  and  everythmg  which  they  observed  in  Summerham  con- 
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firmed  this  prejadice.  The  samples  which  they  saw  were  bad  ;  and 
the  goody  which  bj  examination  they  might  have  discoyered,  they 
saw  not ;  because  it  did  not  thrust  itself  upon  their  notice. 

Yet  in  the  Tery  town  where  they  liyed  the  same  party  in  the 
church  which  they  hastily  condemned  would  have  supplied  them  with 
examples  of  the  truest  holiness  of  life,  the  most  self-sacrificing  dcTot- 
edness  to  duty.  But,  unhappily  for  X])Iara  and  her  brother,  those 
who  might  have  dispelled  their  prejudices  were  hidden  from  their 
obsenration.  The  rank  overgrowth  of  weeds  concealed  the  modest 
flowers  which  lurked  beneath  ;  and  thus  it  happens  in  most  cases. 
The  leaders  of  the  *^  religious  world  "  are  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  their 
followers  are  often  saints  from  heaven  ;  yet  the  scum  and  rubbish 
float  upon  the  surface,  and  colour  the  whole  contents  of  the  vessel 
in  the  eyes  of  superficial  observers. 

So  it  was  in  Summerham,  where  there  were  seven  clergymen,  com- 
monly reckoned  as  members  of  the  **  Evangelical"  party.  Among 
these,  Mr.  Mooney  took  the  lead,  as  being  the  incumbent  of  the  most 
fiishionable  church,  the  most  popular  preacher,  and  the  vainest  man. 
His  curate  was  a  mere  parrot  of  himself  ;  and  the  minister  of  a  Chapel 
of  ease  in  his  parish,  though  a  more  laborious  and  better  clergyman, 
was,  if  possible,  more  shallow  and  bigoted  than  the  other  two. 

These  were  all  resident  in  the  fashionable  suburb  of  Summerham, 
which  was  a  modem  outgrowth  from  the  ancient  town  ;  consisting 
of  a  succession  of  terraces  and  squares  tenanted  by  the  richer  classes, 
with  a  few  streets  of  shops  which  ministered  to  their  wants. 

But  there  was  another  portion  of  Summerham  very  different  from 
this — a  tangled  mass  of  impoverished  and  decaying  streets  and  alleys 
— ^which  had  been  deserted  by  the  wealthy,  and  was  left  to  poverty 
and  labor.  The  population  were  principally  weavers,  whose  handi- 
craft had  in  a  former  generation,  before  the  introduction  of  the 
steam-engine,  been  a  lucrative  employment.  Now  its  profits  barely 
sufficed  to  keep  soul  and  body  together,  and  yet  those  who  had  been 
bred  to  it  could  not  persuade  themselves  to  renounce  the  skill  which 
had  cost  them  so  much  toil  to  learn,  nor  bid  their  right  hand  forget 
its  cunning.  Rather  than  consent  to  this,  they  toiled  on  in  hopeless 
perseverance  in  a  vain  struggle  against  fate  ;  and  bred  up  sons  to 
the  same  miserable  trade,  who  in  their  turn  were  doomed  to  hand 
down  the  errors  of  theur  fathers  to  a  third  geuetatloii.    "^^t\.w:^\J^a, 
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thej  were  redaced  to  that  state  of  destitution  in  which  pradential 
restraints  are  no  longer  heeded.  Thej  married  earlj,  and  reared  np 
hordes  of  pauper  children  in  numbers  annually  increasing.  Owing  to 
these  causes,  a  population  of  twenty  thousand  souls  was  densely 
packed  in  the  overcrowded  flats  and  undrained  cellars  of  the  lower 
town. 

This  populatioirwas  divided  unequally  between  two  parishes,  St. 
John's  and  St.  George's.  The  latter  contained  only  5,000  persons, 
and  had  an  endowment  of  £S00  a-year.  The  former  contained 
15,000  souls,  and  its  vicar  had  only  an  income  of  i£200. 

Both  these  livings  had  formerly  been  in  the  gift  of  the  corporation 
of  Summerham,  which  had  usually  bestowed  them  on  the  sons  of 
aldermen,  who  had  scarcely  ever  resided  among  their  parishioners, 
but  had  kept  a  clerical  hack  to  take  the  necessary  duty,  and  had 
themselves  lived  elsewhere. 

This  was  under  the  ancient  dispensation  of  pluralities  and  non> 
residence  ;  but  in  recent  times  the  advowsons  had  been  purchased 
by  the  late  Mr.  Simeon,  with  a  view  to  provide  the  town  with 
efficient  clergy. 

The  trustees  of  his  will  had  presented  them  to  men  of  a  very 
different  stamp  from  the  old  incumbents. 

For  St.  George's  (the  smaller  and  richer  of  the  two),  they  had 
selected  a  hard-working  curate,  who  had  previously  served  his 
apprenticeship  to  clerical  duty  in  a  northern  town.  He  was  a  man 
of  no  great  ability,  and  a  rigid  upholder  of  the  dogmas  of  his  party  : 
but  he  was  a  zealous  minister  of  Christ,  gave  himself  with  unstinted 
self-devotion  to  his  work,  and  was  too  busy  to  have  any  time  to 
spare  for  the  tea  parties  and  expositions  of  the  fashionable 
suburb. 

It  was  far  more  difficult  to  find  a  fit  incumbent  for  the  large  and 
hopelessly  neglected  parish  of  St.  John's.  The  trustees  had  offered 
it  to  many  clergymen  in  vain.  At  length  they  hit  upon  the  right 
man,  and  set  him  in  the  right  place. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  one  of  those  fervent,  apostolic  souls,  who  seem 
sent  now  and  then  into  the  world  by  special  mission  from  heaven,  to 
prove,  to  a  mammon-seeking  and  unbelieving  generation,  the  reality 
of  those  unseen  things  in  and  for  which  they  manifestly  live.  Yet 
bis  birth  and  breeding  had  seemed  to  prepare  for  him  a  very  different 
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destiny.  He  was  the  son  of  an  infidel  ironmaster  in  the  Midland 
districts,  and  was  brought  np  in  his  childhood  upon  Tom  Paine  and 
Dr.  Darwin,  as  a  substitute  for  the  Gospel.  His  father  was  a  man 
of  coarse  energy  and  calculating  shrewdness,  originally  apprenticed 
to  a  brazier  ;  from  which  position  he  had  raised  himself  to  the 
possession  of  great  wealth,  by  a  life  of  industry  and  cunning.  Like 
many  clever  self-taught  men^  whose  habits  have  made  them  conyers- 
ant  only  with  the  tangible  and  material,  he  belieyed  in  nothing 
but  what  he  saw  and  felt ;  and  being  also  a  man  of  low  tastes  and 
Ticious  inclinations,  he  entertained  a  positive  hatred  for  Christian- 
ity. Happily,  however,  ambition  had  led  him  to  make  his  son  a 
gentleman,  and  with  that  view  he  had  sent  him  to  Eton  and  to 
Cambridge. 

At  school  young  Johnson  had  seen  nothing  tending  to  alter  his 
hereditary  unbelief ;  which,  however,  he  never  obtruded  upon  others, 
being  too  fully  occupied  with  cricketing  and  rowing  to  think  much 
of  theology.  But  when  he  had  cast  the  slough  of  boyhood  his 
heart  began  to  thirst  for  something,  he  knew  not  what,  of  which  he 
felt  the  need.  He  shrank  with  loathing  from  the  coarseness  of  his 
parental  home,  where  (his  mother  being  dead)  a  mistress  now  reigned 
over  his  father's  board.  He  wanted  sympathy,  and  found  it  not  on 
earth.  He  felt  the  germs  of  a  heavenly  life  stirring  within  him,  but 
they  were  cut  down  by  the  frost  of  infidelity.  Religion  he  could  not 
yet  believe,  for  though  he  had  read  about  it,  and  heard  it,  he  had 
never  seen  it ;  and  nothing  but  personal  example  will  ever  make  a 
Christian. 

In  this  state  of  blind  groping  after  truth  he  went  up  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  his  steps  were  directed  to  the  church  of  the  late  Mr. 
Simeon.  There  he  felt  at  once  that  the  man  he  listened  to  was  in 
earnest.  After  hearing  him  two  or  three  times  more,  he  sought  an 
interview  with  the  preacher,  and  laid  open  his  heart  to  him.  Per- 
sonal intercourse  confirmed  the  impression  which  public  exhortation 
had  begun.  He  found  that  his  new  teacher  was  really  living  as  he 
professed  to  live,  above  the  world  ;  spending  time  and  substance  not 
on  self  but  on  God. 

Johnson  soon  became  a  devoted  "  Simeonite,"  and  gave  himself 
up,  while  still  an  un'clergraduate,  to  the  teaching  of  Sunday  schooU^ 
and  to  the  visiting  of  the  fatherless  and  w\do^«  Vn  \\v<€\£  ^SS^^Mv^'s^. 
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He  felt  himself  diyinelj  called  to  the  work  of  the  mmistrj  ;  and  as 
hlR  father's  death  had  now  removed  all  opposition  to  such  a  step,  he 
entered  into  holj  orders  as  soon  as  his  age  enabled  him  to  do  so. 
Thenceforward  the  world  was  dead  to  him,  and  he  to  the  world.  His 
large  fortune  and  his  vigorous  health  were  spent  freely  add  nnre- 
servedlj  in  his  Master's  service.  The  sole  aim  of  his  existence  was 
to  lead  his  fellow  men  to  heaven. 

He  had  not  been  long  ordained  when  his  appointment  to  St.  John's 
gave  ample  scope  to  his  energies  as  well  as  to  those  of  several  like- 
minded  assistants,  whom  he  took  with  him  as  curates,  and  treated  as 
brothers.  He  always  continued,  as  was  natural,  a  steadfast  disciple 
of  those  doctrines  which  had  been  indeed  to  his  own  soul  the  truth 
of  God  unto  salvation.  Perhaps,  also,  there  was  some  want  of  cha- 
rity in  his  opinions  of  those  who  differed  from  him.  But  if  so,  it 
was  merely  intellectual  comprehensiveness,  not  catholic  love,  that  he 
lacked.  If  ever  he  condemned  a  doctrine  with  asperity,  it  was  only 
out  of  his  earnest  desire  to  save  the  souls  of  those  who  seemed  to 
him  in  error. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  Charles  and  Clara,  as  they  returned  from 
their  rides,  might  sometimes  have  seen  engaged  in  his  laborious  itin- 
erancy through  the  meanest  streets  of  Summerham,  visiting  the 
sick,  succouring  the  tempted,  and  preaching  the  Gospel  from  house 
to  house.  They  passed  him  without  notice,  for  there  was  nothing 
interesting  to  a  superficial  observer  in  his  plain  countenance,  stout 
figure,  and  expression  of  florid  health.  Nor  did  his  fervent  devotion 
to  his  work  excite  any  general  admiration.  By  the  sick  and  suffer- 
ing, it  is  true,  he  was  adored  ;  but  even  in  his  own  parish  he  was  by 
no  means  universally  popular.  He  was  too  active  not  to  clash  with 
those  who  profited  by  abuses,  too  zealous  to  be  always  prudent  in 
his  contest  with  evil.  Moreover,  his  public  ministrations  were  little 
valued  except  by  the  poor  and  humble.  His  plain  and  earnest  ser- 
mons were  full  of  warning  to  the  sinner  and  consolation  to  the  peni- 
tent ;  they  struck  hard  strokes  against  the  conscience  of  the  self- 
deceiver  ;  but  they  were  not  garnished  with  any  rhetorical  artifices, 
nor  brightened  by  the  play  of  fancy,  ^r  the  light  of  genius. 

Hence  he  had  no  popularity  as  a  preacher,  and  often  saw  the 
benches  before  him  half  empty,  which,  whenever  Mr.  Moony  preached 
for  him,  were  sure  to  be  crowded  to  excess.   At  the  public  meetings 
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of  the  missionary  and  other  societies  supported  by  his  sect,  he 
shrank  from  taking  a  prominent  part,  although  he  deemed  it  his  duty 
to  attend.  He  had  the  humblest  opinion  of  his  own  abilities,  and 
disliked  everything  which  brought  him  into  personal  prominence.  So 
he  sat  silent  in  the  corner  of  platform,  where  others  displayed  their 
talents  for  the  gratification  of  the  audience. 

Thus,  to  the  general  public  of  Summerham,  Mr.  Johnson  was 
unknown  ;  by  the  religious  world  he  was  thought  **  faithful  but  not 
interesting  f  and  by  Mr.  Moony  he  was  despised  as  a  laborious 
drudge,  who  showed  by  his  incessant  toil  that  he  did  not  fully  appre- 
ciate *'  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel."  Nor  were  there  wanting  those 
who  charitably  hoped  he  was  not  a  Jesuit  in  disguise,  **  it  was  so 
odd,  with  his  fortune,  that  he  never  married." 

Thrice  happy  would  it  have  been  for  Charles  and  Clara  had  they 
fallen  under  the  influence  of  this  apostolic  man,  at  the  time  when 
they  were  forming  opinions  on  which  hung  the  good  and  evil  of 
their  after  years.  From  his  lips,  and  still  more  from  the  unspoken 
language  of  his  life,  they  might  have  learnt,  at  least  in  that  their 
day,  the  things  which  belonged  unto  their  peace  ;  but  now  they  were 
hid  from  their  eyes.  Their  hearts  were  hardened  against  religion 
itself  by  the  low  and  sordid  aims  which  they  discovered  in  those  who 
made  piety  a  cloak  for  selfishness.  For  the  events  of  every  day 
during  Charles's  sojourn  confirmed  both  brother  and  sister  in  their 
prejudices ;  because  they  daily  saw  some  new  instance  of  folly, 
guile,  or  malice  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  piety.  And  at  length 
their  minds  became  so  completely  warped  that  they  would  scarce 
have  listened  to  an  angel  from  heaven  if  he  had  come  to  them 
under  the  disguise  of  an  "evangelical  clergyman."  If  there  was 
any  hope  that  either  of  them  could  ever  be  touched  by  religious 
impulses,  such  a  blessing  must  now  come  to  them  through  an  oppo- 
site party  in  the  church.  Their  hatred  of  the  Low  Church  might 
perhaps  lead  them  to  receive  Christianity  under  its  Tractarian  form, 
or  might  possibly  transfer  them  as  easy  converts  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Otherwise  it  seemed  as  if  they  must  both  fall  victims  to  the 
first  infidel  publication  which  might  happen  to  come  into  their 
hands. 

Such  was  the  state  of  mind  in  which  they  parted  when  Charles 
returned  to  Oxford.    After  his  departure  Clara's  di&goi&l  ^^\&&W^t 
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mother's  clique  was  jet  further  aggravated  bj  finding  herself 
annoyed  by  the  attentions  of  Mr.  Moony's  corate.  The  ReT.  Zeehar 
riah  Brown  was  a  serrile  copyist  of  Moony,  for  even  the  lowest  ani- 
mals hare  their  parasitical  animalcules  ;  he  had  been  introduced  to 
the  Bampton  family  by  his  principal,  who  had  not  forgotten  to  inform 
him  that  Miss  Bampton  had  a  fortune  of  iS10,000  settled  upon  her 
by  her  father's  will ;  rumour  haying,  as  usual,  doubled  the  actual 
sum.  The  curate  was  attracted  by  the  tempting  bait,  and  resolved 
to  try  his  chance  for  it ;  but  he  soon  saw  that  too  much  precipita- 
tion ^ould  ruin  him  ;  and  Miss  Hampton's  manner  was  so  discourag- 
ing (not  to  say  snubbing),  that  he  was  at  first  inclined  to  withdraw, 
and  told  his  rector  that  he  feared  the  inclinations  of  'Hhe  object" 
(so  he  called  her)  were  such  as  to  annihilate  his  hopes  altogether. 
But  Moony,  who  had  his  own  reasons  for  wishing  the  house  cleared 
of  Clara,  encouraged  Brown  to  persevere  ;  telling  him  he  must  try 
the  effect  of  proximity  and  patience,  and  weary  into  surrender  the 
fortress  which  he  could  not  storm.  On  this  hint,  Brown  did  not 
speak  ;  but  continued  to  persecute  Clara  with  his  unwelcome  assidui- 
ties. He  contrived  to  meet  her  whenever  she  went  out  to  walk,  and 
insisted  on  turning  back  to  walk  with  her.  Though  she  would  not 
take  his  arm,  or  even  answer  yw  or  tw  to  his  remarks,  he  still  per- 
sisted in  accompanying  her.  Again,  at  every  party  she  went  to,  he 
planted  himself  by  her  side,  and  seemed  so  completely  to  assume  his 
right  to  that  place,  as  to  drive  others  away.  The  worst  of  all  this 
was,  that  Mrs.  Bampton  made  it  very  evident  that  she  wished  to 
encourage  the  pretensions  of  the  curate  ;  and  when  Clara  remon- 
strated with  her,  she  replied  that  she  should  think  it  a  great  privi- 
lege to  see  her  daughter  the  wife  of  so  good  a  man  as  dear  Mr. 
Brown. 

Meanwhile  a  report  was  circulated  through  Summerham  that 
Clara  was  actually  engaged  to  the  curate  ;  and  she  had  to  endure 
the  congratulations  of  her  female  friends  upon  the  subject,  and  to 
see  that  her  indignant  denials  were  received  with  doubt,  if  not  incre- 
dulity. For  it  was  plainly  Mr.  Brown's  determination  to  give  to  his 
association  with  Miss  Bampton  and  her  family  the  semblance  of 
approaching  connection,  and  to  behave  in  all  respects  like  the  son-in- 
law  elect ;  and  as  Mrs.  Bampton  lent  her  aid  to  this  manoeuvre,  it 
was  difficult  for  Clara  to  defeat  it ;  for  though  she  always  left  the 
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room  when  Mr.  Brown  called  on  them,  yet  she  could  not  get  ont  of 
tlie  carriage  when  her  mother  took  hun  np  in  it  on  oyertakmg  him 
in  his  walks,  nor  could  she  reject  his  arm  at  a  dinner  party,  when 
the  lady  of  the  house  (under  the  belief  that  she  was  conferring  a 
pleasure  upon  both)  desired  Mr.  Brown  to  take  down  Miss  Bamp- 
ton. 

At  last  she  had  recourse  to  the  desperate  step  of  remonstratmg 
with  Mr.  Brown  himself.  She  took  an  opportunity  of  staying  at 
home  one  afternoon,  at  the  hour  when  his  usual  daily  visit  was  paid, 
on  a  day  when  Mrs.  Bampton  happened  to  be  out.  Her  admirer 
was  shown  up  to  the  drawing-room,  and  instead  of  immediately  dis- 
appearing, as  was  her  usual  habit,  she  confronted  him  with  an  unex- 
pected welcome. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Brown  ;  I  have  long  wished  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  alone." 

"  I  am  sure.  Miss  Bampton,"  stammered  the  curate,  "  I  have  often 
wished,  that  is,  I  mean — I  meant  to  say,  my  wishes  were  the  same 
as  yours." 

"  I  wish  to  tell  you,  sir,"  continued  Clara,  with  a  contemptuous 
glance,  "  that  I  must  insist  on  your  discontinuing  your  attentions  to 
me  and  your  visits  to  this  house.  They  are  quite  useless,  and  highly 
repugnant  to  me." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Bampton,"  exclaimed  Brown,  "  I  am  sure  you  cannot 
mean  what  you  say.  You  could  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  forbid  me 
the  house.  Consider  the  encouragement  I  have  received  from  your 
dear  and  honoured  mother." 

**  Nonsense,  sir,  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  If  you  are  a  gen- 
tleman you  will  feel  that  this  continued  persecution  of  me  is  most 
unmanly." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Bampton,  pray  don't  say  that.  I  hope  you  will  get 
to  like  me  better  by  degrees.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  think  you  will.  I 
assure  you  all  the  young  ladies  who  attend  my  Bible-class  pay  me 
the  most  flattering  attentions,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  one  of 
them  who  would  refuse  me.     But  I  prefer  you  to  them  all." 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,"  said  Clara,  "  that  you  force  me  to  repeat  what 
I  have  already  said.  In  plam  English,  you  are  highly  offensive  to 
me  ;  and  when  you  know  this,  you  cannot  surely  be  so  foolish  or  so 
nngentlemanlike  as  to  persevere  in  annoying  me  by  your  society." 
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"  But,  Miss  Bampton/'  expostulated  the  lover,  "  perhaps,  you 
kuow,  my  perseverance  may  conquer  your  dislike.     Your  mamma 
herself  told  me  she  thought  and  hoped  it  would.     And,  besides, 
everybody  in  Summerham  believes  we  are  engaged  already.     Oh 
indeed  I  cannot  give  up  all  hope." 

''  I  see,  sir,"  said  Clara,  ''  that  I  was  mistaken  in  supposing  you 
a  gentleman.  But  at  all  events  I  shall  take  means  to  show  that  the 
report  which  has  been  circulated  is  a  falsehood,  so  you  will  gain 
nothing  by  your  disgraceful  persecution  of  me." 

With  these  words  Clara  rose,  and,  ringing  the  bell  for  the  servant 
to  let  out  Brown,  she  left  the  room. 

After  this  interview  Clara  flattered  herself  that  she  had  fairly  got 
rid  of  her  importunate  suitor.  What  then  was  her  disgust  when 
the  indefatigable  curate  made  his  appearance  at  his  usual  hour  the 
next  day,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  mar  his  prospects  I 

On  hearing  his  knock,  she  at  once  retreated  to  her  room,  and, 
having  locked  the  door,  wrote  a  letter  to  her  unde  Henry,  explain- 
ing the  state  of  the  case,  and  proposing  an  immediate  visit  to  him 
and  her  aunt  in  London.  She  begged  that,  if  he  possibly  could,  he 
would  come  himself  and  fetch  her,  in  order  to  overcome  her  mother's 
opposition.  He  answered  her  by  return  of  post,  enclosing  an  invita- 
tion from  his  wife,  and  promising  to  come  for  her  on  the  following 
day. 

Mrs.  Bampton  at  first  hesitated  about  the  acceptance  of  the 
invitation,  which  interfered  with  her  own  plans  for  Clara,  But  she 
stood  considerably  in  awe  of  her  brother-in-law,  and  feared  lest  he 
might  ferret  out  sometliing  about  Mr.  Moony's  flirtation  with  herself 
if  she  opposed  his  wishes  for  his  niece's  company.  Besides,  she  was 
not  sorry  to  have  Clara  out  of  the  way  just  now,  though  she  would 
have  preferred  her  permanent  to  her  temporary  absence.  She 
therefore  gave  an  ungracious  assent  to  the  proposal ;  and  on  the 
following  day  Clara  was  safe  under  the  shelter  of  her  uncle's  roof. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ACADEMIC    BELLES. 

Charles  Bampton  returned  to  Oxford  with  a  strong  feeling  of 
disgust  and  indignation  against  the  low-chorch  party  in  fall  possession 
of  his  mind.  His  stay  at  Snmmerham  had  turned  his  attention  to 
theological  subjects,  and  his  inexperience  had  led  him  to  suppose 
bimself  qualified  to  pronounce  a  sweeping  condemnation  on  one 
of  the  two  great  parties  which  divided  the  church.  He  was  thus 
predisposed  to  listen,  with  more  deference  than  he  had  hitherto  done, 
to  the  teaching  of  that  opposite  school  of  opinion  which  was  then 
predominant  at  Oxford.  Yet  he  was  not  in  a  state  of  mind  favour- 
able for  the  mvestigation  or  the  retention  of  religious  truth.  He 
was  not  earnestly  seeking  for  a  principle  of  action  which  might  guide 
his  life  and  control  his  will,  nor  was  he  led,  by  the  discipline  of  sor- 
row, to  that  refuge  and  consolation  which  the  world  could  not  give 
nor  take  away.  On  the  contrary,  the  world  gave  him  all  that  he 
desired  in  abundant  measure  ;  his  lot  was  full  of  comfort  and  luxury, 
and  scarcely  disturbed  by  a  single  breath  of  trouble  or  of  care.  His 
health  was  good,  his  purse  full,  and  he  saw  all  things  through  the 
rose-coloured  medium  of  his  own  animal  spirits. 

He  lived  in  the  amusements  and  excitements  of  the  present  hour, 
and  had  no  need  of  a  brighter  future.  Moreover,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  his  creed  were  in  a  most  unsettled  state.  He  felt  the 
truth  of  Christianity  itself  an  "  open  question  j"  and  the  conversation 
of  his  friend  Archer  had  accustomed  him  to  the  idea  that  perhaps  all 
the  creeds  of  Christendom  were  but  the  fables  of  priestcraft.  Still, 
however,  he  was  not  prepared  to  renounce  his  hereditary  faith.  The 
notion  of  apostatising  from  Christianity  was  abhorrent  to  his  feelings  ; 
the  name  of  infidelity  was  associated  with  dark  and  malignant 
images ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  his  imagination  was  ca^tix^i^j^ 
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and  his  taste  attracted,  by  the  charms  of  architecture  and  mnsic, 
which  adorned  the  high-church  system  ;  and  still  more  by  its  "  dim 
religious  light,"  its  air  of  poetic  mysticism  and  reverential  reserre, 
which  contrasted  so  favourably  with  the  profanation  of  the  most 
sacred  themes,  )y  their  irreverent  exposure  on  the  most  trivial  occa- 
sions, which  he  bad  witnessed  in  the  opposite  party. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  Archer's  sarcasms,  Charles  made  up  his  mind  (as 
Ate  said)  to  give  the  high-church  system  a  fair  trial.  And  this  reso- 
lution was  fostered  and  ripened  more  rapidly  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been  by  a  new  friendship  which  he  made  (or  rather  which  was 
made  for  him)  at  this  time,  with  a  man  considerably  older  than 
himself. 

He  had  been  advised  by  his  college  tutor  to  become  the  private 
pupil  of  a  newly-ordamed  bachelor  of  arts,  of  the  name  of  Lapwing, 
who  had  a  high  reputation  as  an  instructor  in  "  science."  Let  not 
the  uninitiated  reader  snppose  that  Mr.  Lapwing  condescended  to 
know  anything  of  those  vulgar  branches  of  knowledge  which  are 
commonly  classed  as  "sciences,"  such  as  chemistry,  astronomy, 
geology,  conchology,  and  the  other  "ologies,"  In  Oxford  **  sderux'* 
has  a  different  meaning,  and  denotes  the  Nicomachesan  ethics  of 
Aristotle,  together  with  all  the  metaphysical  speculations  which  can 
be  built  thereupon.  This  department  of  philosophy  forms  a  very 
important  portion  of  the  course  prescribed  for  an  Oxford  degree,  nor 
can  any  man  enter  the  schools,  with  a  chance  of  honours,  who  has 
not  studied  it  profoundly. 

And  let  us  add,  in  case  any  ignorant  Benthamite  should  sneer  at 
this,  that  no  better  training  could  be  devised  for  minds  of  the  high- 
est order  than  these  investigations  afford,  if  duly  taught ;  whereof  it 
may  be  deemed  a  sufficient  argument,  that  its  value  has  been  attested 
by  the  witness  of  two  judges  so  competent,  yet  so  different,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Dr.  Arnold  ;  the  latter  of  whom  refused  (as  we  read 
in  his  biography)  to  send  his  sons  to  any  other  university  than  that 
of  Oxford,  because  elsewhere  they  would  miss  the  Aristotelian 
discipline. 

Mr.  Lapwing,  however,  though  familiar  with  the  text  of  Aristotle 
and  the  orthodox  commentaries  upon  it,  was  not  exactly  the  man  to 
give  his  pupils  a  true  and  philosophic  insight  into  the  subject  matter 
on  which  he  lectured  them.     He  boasted,  indeed,  that  he  had  read 
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through  Aristotle's  ethics  seveiiteen  times,  and  had  written  oat  a 
translation  of  the  whole  of  it  four  times  over,  with  copious  extracts 
from  the  notes  of  the  most  approved  interpreters.  And,  in  reality, 
he  knew  the  treatise  almost  by  heart,  could  translate  it  accurately 
(for  he  was  a  good  scholar),  and  could  illustrate  one  passage  by 
another,  in  a  way  which  was  very  useful  to  a  student  preparing  for 
examination.  But  as  to  the  philosophy  of  the  questions  involyed,  he 
was  a  blind  guide.  He  had  muddled  a  brain  originally  weak  by. 
metaphysical  speculations,  till  he  had  not  a  single  clear  idea  in  his 
head.  The  chief  use  he  now  made  of  Aristotle  was  to  construct 
arguments  from  his  ethics  in  fayour  of  the  Tractarian  theory ;  and  he 
really  fancied  that  the  metaphysics  of  the  atheistical  old  Stagyrite 
might  be  judiciously  applied  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the  Real 
Presence.  ^ 

To  complete  the  character  of  Lapiving,  it  must  be  added  that  he 
had  a  strange  element  of  romance  in  his  composition,  and  was 
addicted  to  the  extemporaneous  formation  of  the  most  singularly  sen- 
timental and  schoolgirlish  attachments.  The  objects  of  this  weak- 
ness, however,  were  always  of  his  own  sex  ;  for  he  was  a  thorough 
recluse,  and  never  stirred  from  the  pale  of  his  cloister  into  female 
society.  But  the  tenderness  which  other  men  give  to  the  softer  half 
of  the  creation,  he  bestowed  upon  rough  and  whiskered  under- 
graduates. It  would  not  be  enough  to  say  that  he  swore  an  eternal 
friendship  with  his  favourite  pupils  ;  eternal  love  would  be  almost 
too  tame  an  expression  for  the  endearments  which  he  lavished  upon 
them  in  succession,  while  the  caprice  lasted.  He  celebrated  the 
praises  of  their  beauty  in  English  sonnets  and  Latin  lyrics ;  he  forced 
upon  them  the  most  intimate  confidences,  and  revealed  to  them  the 
hidden  secrets  of  his  heart ;  he  addressed  them  by  their  Christian 
names,  joined  with  the  most  caressing  epithets  ;  and  he  signed  his 
notes  to  them  ;  "Yours,  with  fond  affection,"  "Yours  till  death," 
or  "  Your  own  Henry."  The  most  ridiculous  part  of  the  matter 
was,  that  these  ardent  passions  seldom  lasted  above  a  month,  and 
never  survived  the  term  ;  so  that  when  the  beloved  object  returned, 
after  a  few  weeks'  vacation,  to  Oxford,  he  was  met  by  his  former 
lover  with  a  cold  pressure  of  the  hand,  or  perhaps  a  mere  bow  and 
smile,  which  often  paralysed  him  with  astonishment,  and  sometimes 
moved  him  to  wrath.     Nay,  some  were  eyen  silly  enough  <fs  vsiskA 
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the  TaiB  mttempt  to  rerire  tiie  exjMring  embers  of  affection  by  expos- 
talatioD  and  oompiamt. 

When  Charles,  on  his  return  after  the  Christmas  Tacation,  became 
Mr.  Lapwing's  popil,  he  was  at  once  adopted  as  the  idol  of  one  of 
these  fits  of  transitorj  fondness. 

Flattoed,  as  a  rerj  jonng  man  naturally  is,  bj  finding  himself 
the  object  of  an  old  man's  attention  and  regard,  Charles,  whose 
judgment  was  always  nnder  the  inflnence  of  his  affections,  was  the 
more  disposed  to  receire  the  teaching  of  his  new  friend.  The  latter 
sought,  aboTc  all  other  things,  to  convert  his  faTonrites  to  his  own 
religions  <^inions,  or  (to  speak  more  accurately)  to  his  own  eccle- 
siastical party  ;  and  he  lost  no  time  in  sounding  Charles  upon  the 
subject.  In  return,  Charles  confided  to  him  the  real  state  of  his  own 
belief,  and  his  doubts  about  the  truth  of  revealed  religion.  These 
did  not  shock  Lapwing  so  much  as  he  had  expected.  He  referred 
tiiem  entirely  to  the  "  Popular  Protestantism"  in  which  Charles  had 
been  educated. 

**  Tour  mind  has  been  trained  in  the  wrong  direction,"  said  he, 
"and  has  naturally  got  warped.  You  have  been  told  to  look  for 
all  truth  in  the  Bible,  and  you  ask,  of  course,  why  you  are  to  receive 
the  Bible.  And  then  you  are  sent  to  study  Paley's  '  Evidences '  and 
*  Natural  Theology,'  and  they  have  not  convinced  you.  My  dearest 
friend,  I  don't  wonder  at  your  doubts  ;  you  have  been  taught  to  put 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  You  should  have  been  accustomed,  from 
your  infancy,  to  look  to  the  church  as  the  fountain  of  truth,  and  from 
her  hand  you  should  have  received  the  Bible,  or  at  least  those  por- 
tions of  holy  writ  which  she  administers  to  her  lay  children.  Nor 
need  you  trouble  yourself  about  the  rest.  She  requires  implicit,  not 
explicit,  faith  from  her  lay  sons.  If  you  have  not  yet  been  so  happy 
as  to  be  trained  in  her  holy  obedience,  you  may  at  once  make  experi- 
ment of  its  sweetness  for  yourself.  If  you  do  not  now  feel  entire 
intellectual  assent  to  her  creed  and  formularies,  trouble  not  yourself 
about  them,  but  obey  her  outward  laws,  and  render  bodily  homage 
to  her  ordinances  ;  observe  her  fasts,  attend  her  services,  turn  to  the 
east  at  the  recitation  of  the  creed,  bow  to  the  holy  altar  on  entering 
and  quitting  chapel,  and  use  such  other  rules  of  holy  life  as  I  shall 
recommend  to  you  on  her  authority.  By  thus  living  as  if  the 
church's  system  were  true,  you  will  soon  receive  an  intuitive  convic- 
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tion  of  its  truth  ;  and  all  your  doubts  will  vanish,  because  you  will 
instinctively  embrace  all  that  your  holy  mother  sets  before  you,  either 
as  agenda  or  credendaJ^ 

In  compliance  with  this  advice,  Charles  adopted  the  practices 
reconunended  to  him  by  his  spiritual  pastor,  which,  indeed,  involved 
no  very  severe  amount  of  self-denial.  He  fasted  from  meat  (though 
not  from  fish,  puddings,  or  dessert)  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and 
on  the  eves  of  saints'  days.  He  bowed  to  the  altar,  he  bent  his  head 
at  the  sacred  name  whenever  it  occurred  in  the  service  ;  he  bought 
a  handsome  rosary  of  ebony  and  silver,  with  the  aid  of  which  he 
recited  three  paternosters  at  each  of  the  canonical  hours.  He  gave 
a  grand  carnival  supper  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  thenceforward 
abstained  from  all  parties  during  Lent,  except  on  the  Sundays, 
which,  being  festivals,  were  celebrated  by  him  with  orthodox  con- 
viviality. He  practised  Gregorian  chants  on  his  piano  ;  he  made  a 
speech  in  praise  of  Laud  at  the  Union  ;  and  last,  though  not  least, 
attended  both  morning  and  evening  chapel  daily  for  a  fortnight. 
This  latter  effort,  however,  was  too  great  to  be  sustained  ;  and  he 
confided  to  Lapwing  his  fear  that  he  "  never  could  go  on  getting  up 
to  morning  chapel."  His  confessor  wisely  replied,  that,  since  in  this 
matter  the  weakness  of  his  flesh  impeded  the  wilHngness  of  his  spirit, 
be  would  use  the  sacerdotal  power  of  dispensation  which  as  a  priest 
he  possessed,  to  absolve  him  from  any  attendance  of  supererogation 
beyond  that  required  by  the  college  authorities. 

At  the  same  time,  Charles's  tractarian  leanings  were  confirmed 
by  a  tenderer  feeling  than  his  love  for  Lapwing,  which  indeed  was 
not,  on  his  side,  of  a  very  enthusiastic  character.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  term  he  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  family  of  Pro- 
fessor Dimple,  whom  he  had  met  at  a  dinner  party  of  Dr.  Stumper's  ; 
for  the  Warden  made  a  point  of  asking  the  men  of  his  college  to 
dinner  once  a  year.  Mrs.  Dimple  had  discovered  from  Mrs.  Stumper 
that  Charles  was  heir  to  an  estate  of  £3,000  a  year.  Upon  this 
information  she  lost  no  time,  after  their  first  introduction,  in  sending 
him  an  invitation  to  her  parties  ;  for  in  the  Professor's  house  were 
two  unmarried  daughters,  whcse  portionless  condition  rendered  their 
mother  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  of  good  society. 

The  two  Miss  Dimples  were  specimens  of  a  peculiar  female  genus  ; 
the  university  belle.    Charlotte,  the  eldest,  had  been  a  p^oX  tvs^^xst- 
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ite  in  her  time.  She  was  handsome,  well  dressed,  and  talkatire,  and 
in  the  first  flash  of  her  youth  and  spirits  had  been  a  really  charming 
person,  who  could  scarcely  hare  failed,  if  placed  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, to  marry  well.  But  she  had  been  spoiled,  and  had  spoiled 
her  fortunes,  under  the  malignant  influence  of  the  Oxonian  atmos- 
phere into  which  she  had  emerged  from  the  eggshell  of  the  school- 
room. Surrounded  by  admirers,  among  whom  it  seemed  as  though 
she  had  only  to  pick  and  choose,  she  had,  in  fact,  neyer  once  received 
an  oflfer  which  she  could  prudently  have  accepted.  Vainly  had  Mrs. 
Dimple,  when  first  she  brought  out  the  lovely  Charlotte,  filled  her 
drawing-room  with  "  Tufts"  and  "  Gentlemen  Commoners,"  i.  e.  (to 
interpret  the  academic  slang)  with  youthful  peers  and  other  scions 
of  aristocracy.  They  came  willingly  to  flirt,  but  not  one  of  them 
ever  thought  of  wedlock,  except  to  laugh  at  the  lady  Professoress 
for  her  absurdly  imagining  the  possibility  of  their  condescending  to 
such  an  alliance. 

Meanwhile  they  offered  to  Charlotte's  beauty  the  tribute  of  unlim- 
ited admiration  and  attention.  They  danced  with  her,  rode  with 
lier,  walked  with  her,  flattered  her  in  the  tenderest  compliments,  and 
breathed  in  her  ear  the  softest  sighs.  She,  poor  girl,  trained  by  her 
mother  to  think  that  marriage  with  a  title  was  the  great  object  of 
life,  was  only  too  willing  to  encourage  her  adorers  ;  and  her  vanity, 
stimulated  as  it  was  by  her  mother's  delusion,  not  unnaturally 
deceived  her  into  the  belief  that  some  of  the  flatterers  who  sur- 
rounded her  were  serious  in  their  attentions.  Thus  the  first  years 
of  her  youth  were  spent  in  hope  deferred,  but  not  abandoned  ;  for, 
though  admirer  after  admirer  quitted  Oxford  without  proposing,  she 
still  flattered  herself  with  the  fond  belief  that  the  beau  of  the  present 
hour  would  be  less  faithless  than  his  predecessors.  Meanwhile  she 
repelled  those  whom  her  wit  and  beauty  might,  in  their  early  prime, 
have  tempted  into  the  imprudence  of  making  sincere  advances  to  a 
portionless  spinster.  For  the  only  marrying  members  of  a  univer- 
sity are  the  senior  fellows  of  colleges,  shortly  about  to  step  into  a 
benefice,  and  able  to  furnish  their  parsonages  comfortably  with  the 
accumulated  savings  of  their  tutorship. 

But  Charlotte,  in  the  sauciness  of  youthful  spirits,  voted  these 
grave  and  worthy  men  the  dullest  bores  ;  and  one  of  her  chief 
amusements  was  to  snub  them,  and  make  them  ridiculous  in  the 
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ejes  of  her  younger  satellites.  Thus  she  had  repelled  a  retiring 
fellow  of  Queen's,  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  propose  for  her,  bj 
telling  him,  when  he  spoke  of  the  desirableness  of  laying  down  a 
wooden  pavement  in  the  High  Street,  that  '*  he  and  the  rest  of 
his  conunon  room  had  only  to  lay  their  heads  together,  and  the 
thing  was  done." 

Again,  when  another  grave  suitor  of  the  same  class  was  apolo- 
gising to  her  for  his  "  deficiency  in  small  talk,"  she  cut  him  short 
hy  begging  him  not  to  distress  himself,  for  she  "  found  his  talk 
quite  small  enough."  These  sallies  were  received  with  great 
applause  by  those  whose  admiration  she  coveted  ;  but  such  empty 
praise  was  a  poor  equivalent  for  the  solid  partners  she  threw  away. 
The  butterflies  of  fashion  who  flickered  round  her  proved  truly 
ephemeral,  as  far  as  their  attentions  to  her  were  concerned.  They 
passed  like  the  slides  of  a  magic  lantern,  and  left  no  sign  of  their 
presence  ;  except,  perhaps,  in  some  insignificant  wrinkle  on  her 
brow,  or  some  small  thorn  implanted  in  a  tender  comer  of  her  heart. 

Thus  year  after  year  of  unprofitable  expectation  passed  away, 
tiU  at  last  Charlotte  opened  her  eyes  to  her  true  prospects.  She 
now  changed  her  tactics  ;  professed  a  dislike  (which  indeed  was 
genuine)  to  the  noise  and  silly  clatter  of  undergraduates  ;  was 
polite  to  the  grave  and  reverend  seniors  of  the  common  rooms  ; 
entered  ainto  their  academic  disputes  and  Tory  politics  ;  and  even 
smiled  at  their  college  jokes.  But  she  was  no  longer  in  the  first 
bloom  of  womanhood  ;  and  college  fellows  grow  cautious  with 
advancing  years.  No  doubt,  had  she  possessed  a  moderate  fortune, 
she  might  even  yet  have  found  a  mate  ;  but  she  had  nothing  save 
her  good  looks,  and  these  were  waning  under  the  fret  of  continual 
disappointment.  Moreover,  she  was  still  guilty  of  her  former  error 
under  another  form — angling  for  the  larger  fish,  who  would  not 
rise  to  her  bait,  and  neglectmg,  till  it  was  too  late,  the  smaller  fry, 
whom  she  might  have  caught. 

When  Charles  made  acquaintance  with  the  family,  Charlotte  had 
fairly  faded  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  and  had  herself  almost 
renounced  the  hopes  which  she  had  so  long  cherished.  She  con- 
soled herself  by  a  dashing  and  masculine  style  of  talk,  by  a  liberty 
of  promiscuous  reading,  and  by  assuming  a  licence  to  do  all  those 
acts  of  independence  (such  as  travelling  without  a  chapcrone,  walkr 
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ing  oat  alone  at  all  hoare  of  the  day  and  night,  and  so  forth),  of 
which  men  or  matrons  osnallj  enjoy  the  monopoly,  to  the  exclusion 
and  enslarement  of  yonng  ladies. 

Mary,  the  yonnger  sister,  was  now  jost  entering  on  the  career 
which  Charlotte  had  quitted  in  disgust.  She  had  less  talent  and 
Yivacity  than  her  sister,  nor  was  her  beauty  equal  to  what  that  of 
the  former  had  been.  But  she  made  up  for  this  deficiency  by  a 
winning  softness  of  manner,  which  both  invited  and  rewarded  atten- 
tion; and  the  i^pearance  of  interest  which  she  put  on  as  she  listened 
to  the  conversation  of  her  admirers,  was  peculiarly  captiyating 
to  the  younger  sort. 

She  was  also  very  romantic,  very  enthusiastic,  passionately  fond 
of  music  and  poetry,  and  a  most  devoted  disciple  of  Tractarian 
Orthodoxy.  Indeed  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  this  faith 
is  peculiarly  suited  to  young  ladies  ;  for  it  encourages  and  utilises 
their  accomplishments,  sets  them  upon  embroidering  altar  cloths, 
illuminating  prayer-books,  elaborating  surplices,  practising  church 
music,  carving  credence  tables,  and  a  hundred  other  innocent  diver- 
sions, which  it  invests  with  the  prestige  of  religious  duty.  And 
besides  this,  it  imposes  no  cruel  prohibition  (lij^e  the  rival  creed) 
upon  their  favourite  amusements  ;  but  commends  the  concert,  smiles 
upon  the  ball,  and  does  not  even  anathematise  the  theatre. 

All  the  accomplishments  and  fascinations  of  Mary  Dim|»le  were 
displayed  for  the  captivation  of  Charles  Bampton,  and  not  without 
success.  Their  ecclesiastical  sympathies  gave  them  many  points  of 
common  interest ;  and  Charles  was  led  to  adopt  more  and  more  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  sect,  and  to  fancy  himself  a  zealous  adherent 
of  its  doctrines,  by  his  admiration  for  their  lovely  champion. 

Besides  being  invited  to  the  formal  parties  at  the  professor's,  he 
soon  received  a  general  invitation  to  tea  "  whenever  he  was  not 
better  engaged,"  of  which  he  often  availed  himself. 

On  these  occasions  he  brought  Mary  the  newest  church  music, 
sang  Gregorian  chants  with  her,  or  suggested  designs  for  her  ecclesi- 
astical embroidery. 

At  other  times  he  gave  little  musical  parties  in  his  college-rooms, 
to  which  he  invited  the  Dimples,  to  meet  a  few  friends,  and  practise 
madrigals,  anthems,  or  masses,  with  some  select  voices  from  the 
choir  of  St.  Chad's. 
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Besides  these  social  meetings,  the  young  couple  occasionally 
enjoyed  more  private  interriews.  For  Charles  had  discovered  that 
Mary  regularly  attended  daily  service  at  one  of  the  city  churches  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  his  dislike  of  morning  chapel,  he  managed  to  be 
very  regular  in  his  attendance  at  St.  Peter's.  Nor  did  it  seldom 
chance  that,  about  a  quarter  before  eleven,  he  met  the  young  lady 
emerging  from  her  father's  house  ;  in  which  case,  being  on  his  way 
to  the  same  church  with  her,  what  could  he  do  less  than  carry  her 
prayer-book  ?  And  if  when  they  reached  the  sacred  building  he 
sat  in  the  same  pew  with  her,  and  read  the  responses  out  of  her 
book,  who  shall  blame  him  ? 

Yet  it  was  one  of  these  delicious  meetings  which,  observed  by 
malicious  eyes,  led  to  the  premature  dispulsion  of  Charles's  dream 
of  bliss.     The  case  befel  in  this  wise  : 

As  young  Lord  Pamby  was  passing  by  St.  Peter's  on  a  certain 
unlucky  morning,  he  beheld  Charles  sauntering  thither  from  the 
opposite  direction,  with  the  charming  Mary  hanging  on  one  arm,  and 
her  book-bag  hanging  on  the  other. 

"  Confound  that  fellow  I"  cried  Pamby  to  a  tuft-hunting  com- 
panion with  whom  he  was  riding,  "  what  a  deuced  pretty  girl  he  is 
flirting  with  ;  and  hang  me  if  she  does  not  seem  to  be  sweet  upon 
him  too  I" 

"  Fm  sure  you  needn't  envy  him,"  replied  his  toady  ;  "  for  you 
know  very  well  there  is  not  a  girl  in  Oxford  who  could  refuse  you 
anything  ;  you  need  only  ask  and  have." 

"  Upon  my  honour,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Pamby,  candidly,  "  I 
believe  you  are  about  right.  And  now  I  think  of  it,  it  would  be 
good  fun  to  cut  him  out  of  his  sweetheart,  just  as  I  have  with 
Lapwing.    What  do  you  bet  me  that  I  don't  ?" 

"  By  Jove  1"  replied  the  other,  "  I  am  not  going  to  be  such  a  fool 
as  to  bet  against  you  on  that  point ;  on  the  contrary,  I  would  lay 
ten  to  one,  that,  if  you  chose  it,  you  could  cut  out  Bampton  before 
a  week  was  over." 

"  Well,  then,  just  see  if  you  can't  get  some  fellow  to  make  a  bet 
of  it,"  said  Pamby,  "  for  curse  me,  if  I  don't  try  to  take  the  wind 
out  of  his  sails,  just  for  the  lark  of  the  thing." 

To  explain  the  above  allusion  to  Lapwing,  we  should  have  pre- 
mised, that,  after  the  tutor's  passion  for  Charles  had  endured  tw 
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moDthy  and  had  nearly  reached  that  period  of  effloresoence  after 
which  it  was  destined  rapidly  to  fade  and  wither,  he  acquired  a  new 
pnpil  in  tlie  person  of  Lord  Pamby,  a  yonthfol  Christ  Chorch  toft, 
son  and  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Namby. 

Lapwing  was  enchanted,  for  the  earl  was  a  conspicnoos  patron 
and  champion  of  the  high-chorch  moTement,  and  had  signed  all  the 
Anglican  protests,  addresses,  and  petitions,  for  the  last  ten  years. 
So  Pamby  was  at  once  taken  to  the  tutor's  heart ;  and  his  lore  for 
Charles,  instead  of  dying  by  that  calm  and  imperceptible  process  of 
extinction  to  which  it  was  naturally  doomed,  was  snnffed  out  at  once 
by  the  superseding  power  of  a  new  afifection.  Lapwing  indeed 
became  unusually  enthusiastic  even  for  him,  in  his  predictions  of  the 
future  career  and  illustrious  destiny  of  his  new  farourite.  Nor  wai 
he  content  to  give  utterance  to  his  feelings  in  sober  prose  ;  bat 
broke  forth  into  poetry  on  a  theme  so  inspiring.  * 

The  following  is  one  of  several  sonnets  which  were  handed  round 
in  manuscript  among  his  friends  at  this  period ;  and  it  may  serre  as 
a  specimen  of  the  general  character  of  his  amatory  effusions. 

**  Thou  walkest  with  a  glory  round  thy  brow, 

A  radiance  «ot  of  earthly  coronet, 

Albeit,  ere  thy  sun  in  night  shall  set, 
The  ermine  robe  shall  from  thy  shoulders  flow, 
And  on  thy  front  an  earPs  tiara  glow, 

My  Pamby,  oh,  my  pupil !     Yet,  ah  yet, 

*Ti8  not  for  this  that  thou,  since  first  we  met, 
Hast  been  to  me  what  sunshine  is  to  snow, 
Melting  the  coldness  of  my  barren  heart. 

No,  not  for  this ;  but  that  I  saw  thee  true 
In  soul  and  sympathies,  thy  Mother^s  son — 
Son  of  thy  Mother  Church — and  thou  shalt  dart 

Ck>nfusion  on  her  foeman^s  impious  crew, 
The  Cross  thy  banner,  'till  the  fight  be  won." 

It  was,  of  course,  rather  mortifying  to  Charles  to  be  thus  eclipsed 
and  discarded,  in  favour  of  a  rival  whom  he  despised.  Archer  too 
mode  himself  very  merry  on  the  subject,  which  did  not  tend  to 
increase  his  friend's  equanimity.  His  disgust  betrayed  itself  in  his 
manner  to  Pamby  very  visibly,  and  thus  created  in  the  mind  of  the 
latter  a  strong  dislike  to  Bampton.      However,  Charles  consoled 
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himself  under  his  mortification  bj  the  smiles  of  the  enchanting 
Mary,  with  whom  he  was  daily  falling  more  and  more  in  love. 
Indeed,  so  serious  had  his  feelings  become,  that  he  had  already 
written  to  his  sister  Clara  about  the  matter,  and  had  asked  her 
advice  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  making  a  formal  declaration  of 
his  affection.  Bat,  alas  I  the  very  day  he  wrote  this  letter  was  that 
on  which  Pamby  had  registered  a  tow  to  supplant  him  with  his 
mistress,  as  he  had  already  supplanted  him  with  his  friend.  Nor 
was  it  long  before  this  cruel  resolution  was  carried  out  in  act. 

Of  course  the  young  viscount  had  very  little  trouble  in  obtaining 
an  introduction  to  Professor  Dimple's  family,  and  equally,  of  course, 
Mrs.  Dimple  lost  no  time  in  asking  him  to  dinner.  All  that  evening 
he  paid  the  most  marked  attention  to  Mary,  and  made  (it  must  be 
owned)  very  rapid  progress  in  her  good  graces.  So  manifest  was 
this  to  an  experienced  observer,  that  the  elder  Charlotte  perceived 
plainly,  from  the  results  of  this  one  evening,  that  her  sister's  iefndresse 
for  Charles  was  not  sufficient  to  harden  her  against  homage  so  much 
more  gratifying  to  her  vanity.  She  sighed  as  she  observed  ;  for  the 
scene  brought  back  to  her  the  events  of  other  days,  when  (fifteen 
years  before)  she  had  herself  been  courted  and  caressed  by  the  titled 
and  the  gay,  and  had  suffered  their  empty  and  hollow  flattery  to 
render  her  deaf  to  voices  less  sprightly  but  more  sincere.  With 
these  recollections  pressing  upon  her  she  resolved,  if  she  could,  to 
guard  Mary  from  the  same  error,  before  she  had  as  yet  made  fatal 
shipwreck  of  her  happiness. 

When  she  and  Mary  reached  their  own  apartment  that  night,  she 
proceeded  to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect.  The  lecture  was  given 
while  the  elder  sister  was  brushing  the  younger's  hair  ;  for,  as  they 
could  not  afford  a  maid,  the  sisters  performed  for  each  other  these 
offices  of  the  toilette.  Thus  the  wincing  caused  in  Mary's  mind  by 
the  home-truths  of  Charlotte,  was  disguised  by  exclamations  of  pain, 
and  complaints  of  her  bad  brushing. 

"  My  dearest  Mary,"  began  the  elder  sister,  "  I  fear  you  are  a  fool. 
I  was  just  as  bad  when  I  was  your  age,  and  that's  why  I  tell  you." 

"  You  are  very  polite,  Charlotte,"  replied  Mary,  blushing  con- 
sdoosly — "  what  in  all  the  world  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Nonsense,"  said  the  other,  "  you  know  very  well  what  I  mean ; 
bat  if  you  don't,  111  enlighten  you  at  once." 
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"  Pray  do,  dear,"  said  Mary.     "  Oh  I  how  yon  pnll  my  hair  P 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  Charlotte,  "  for  the  last  three  weeks  Mr. 
Bampton  has  been  paying  yon  marked  attentions  ;  so  mnch  so,  that 
I  (who  have  had  some  experience)  really  believe  he  wishes  to  offer 
yon  a  home  for  life.  And  you,  to  say  the  least,  have  not  discour- 
aged him." 

"  Oh  I  don't,"  cried  Mary,  "  you  pulled  a  great  piece  out  then  I 
I  hardly  know  what  you  are  talking  about.  Why  should  I  have  dis- 
couraged Mr.  Bampton  ?" 

"Now,  my  dear  little  Mary,  don't  be  silly  ;  just  listen  to  me  :  Mr. 
Bampton  means  something,  and  this  Lord  Pamby,  whom  you  have 
flirted  with  so  egregiously  to-night,  means  nothing,  in  spite  of  all 
his  compliments.  Nay,  you  needn't  toss  your  head  in  that  way — I 
know  what  I  am  talking  of.  Haven't  I  been  taken  in  just  in  the 
same  way,  while  you  were  a  baby  in  arms  ?  These  lords  have  no 
notion  of  condescending  to  a  marriage  with  girls  in  our  rank  ;  and 
even  if  they  had,  their  parents  would  not  let  them." 

"  Oh  !  but,  Charlotte,"  interrupted  Mary,  "  the  EarL  of  Namby 
is  so  superior  to  such  prejudices  ;  so  good  and  catholic-minded,  and 
— and — his  son  told  me  this  evening  how  much  the  earl  despised  all 
the  conventionalities  of  social  position." 

"  Stuff !"  exclaimed  Charlotte,  "  don't  you  se^  he  said  that  merely 
because  he  was  taken  with  your  pretty  face  for  the  moment  ?  No, 
no,  depend  upon  it,  these  people  never  forget  when  it  comes  to  the 
point  that  they  are  the  porcelain  clay  and  we  the  earthen." 

"  Well,  but  dearest  sister,  there  are  surely  exceptions  to  every 
rule.  Not  that  I  care  at  all  for  this  lord  whom  you  are  plaguing  me 
about — nor — ^nor — (here  her  voice  faltered  a  little) — nor  for  Mr. 
Bampton  either  ;  I  am  sure  he  has  no  right  to  say  that  I  have  ever 
encouraged  him." 

"  Well,  Mary,"  said  Charlotte,  "  I  have  said  quite  enough.  Only 
remember  my  words  :  if  you  go  on  flirting  with  Lord  Pamby,  as 
you  did  just  now,  you  will  lose  Mr.  Bampton,  and  then  you  will  find 
out  when  it  is  too  late,  that  you  have  sacrificed  substance  for  shadow." 

Thus  the  conversation  ended,  and  the  sisters  were  soon  aftenv-ards 
asleep  ;  the  elder  dreaming  of  pitfalls  masked  by  flowers  ;  the 
younger  of  coronetted  coaches  and  a  marriage  in  the  ''Morning 
Post." 
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Charles  had  escaped  the  pain  of  witnessing  Lord  Pambj's  inci{Hent 
rivalship  and  Mary's  infidelity,  by  his  absence  from  the  Professor's  on 
the  evening  when  these  thmgs  occnrred.  The  next  morning  his  love 
met  him  on  the  way  to  St.  Peter's  smiling  and  gracious  as  nsnal,  for 
her  sister's  lecture  had  made  some  impression  on  her  mind.  As  they 
walked  together  he  ventured  to  give  the  arm  which  clung  to  his  a 
gentle  pressure,  which,  as  he  fancied  (but  perhaps  his  fancy  deceived 
him),  was  slightly  returned.  That  afternoon,  however,  he  saw  her, 
to  his  great  discomposure,  riding  with  Lord  Pamby  and  Miss  Stumper, 
the  latter  having  been  asked  as  a  companion  to  make  things  proper. 
The  following  day  she  was  not  at  daily  service,  and  when  he  called 
at  the  Professor's  he  learnt,  to  his  dismay,  that  Mrs.  Dimple  and  the 
two  Miss  Dimples  were  gone  down  the  river  to  Iffley.  On  further 
inquiry,  he  found  that  Lord  Pamby  was  the  giver  of  the  picnic,  and 
the  stroke  of  the  six-oar  which  had  conveyed  the  party. 

That  night  he  went  to  Professor  Dimple's  to  tea ;  but,  ahis  I 
instead  of  the  quiet  family  party  which  generally  welcomed  him  so 
cordially,  he  found  an  interloper  poaching  on  his  preserve.  The 
Professor  shook  hands  with  him  less  warmly  than  was  his  wont ; 
Mrs.  Dimple's  manner  was  repellent,  and  Mary  declined  to  try  the 
music  he  had  brought  her,  and  would  not  sing  with  him  on  pretence 
of  a  cold.  Pamby  was  at  her  side  all  the  evening,  and  it  was  but 
too  evident  that  she  preferred  the  attentions  of  the  viscount  to  thoise 
of  the  commoner.  Charles  withdrew  at  an  early  hour  in  disgust, 
without  wLbhing  her  good  night ;  and  next  morning  he  was  absent 
from  the  daily  service  at  St.  Peter's. 

Yet  he  could  not  at  once  bring  himself  to  believe  that  Mary  was 
faithless  ;  the  struggle  between  him  and  his  rival  continued  for  a 
fortnight,  manifestly  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  yet  protracted 
by  the  influence  of  a  few  caressing  looks  and  gracious  words  bestowed 
from  time  to  time  on  Charles  by  the  coquettish  girl,  who  was  loth  to 
lose  him  utterly  before  she  had  secured  his  successor.  The  crisis, 
however,  came  at  last.  A  dance  was  given  by  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  "  heads  of  houses,"  on  Lady-day  ;  that  epoch  being  fixed  because 
the  greatness  of  the  festival  was  held  to  absorb  and  overpower  the 
penitential  character  of  the  Lenten  season  in  which  it  fell,  and  con- 
sequently to  render  dancing  lawful,  which  otherwise  in  Lent  was 
thought  an  abomination.    This  ball  had  been  looked  forward  to  for 
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some  time,  and  Mary  had  promised  to  dance  the  first  waltz  with 
Charles  ;  a  promise  of  which  he  reminded  her  on  the  day  before  it 
was  to  become  dae. 

The  evening  came  ;  the  handsome  suite  of  rooms  at  Darham  Lodge 
was  lighted  np,  and  was  already  chequered  with  a  moving  tapestry 
of  bloe  ganze,  black  lace,  pink  silk,  white  shoulders,  and  flower-be- 
decked tresses. 

As  Charles  edged  his  way  through  the  crush,  he  saw  Mary  at  a 
distance  looking  (as  he  thought)  dazzlingly  beautiful  in  her  ball 
dress  of  embroidered  tarlatan,  looped  up  with  scarlet  verbena.  The 
first  quadrille  was  just  over,  and  a  waltz  was  on  the  point  of  follow- 
ing. Charles  approached  his  charmer  and  claimed  her  promise  ;  but 
before  she  could  answer,  Lord  Pamby  came  between  them,  and  took 
her  hand  sans  phrases  to  lead  her  into  the  circle. 

"  But  you  promised  me  1"  was  Charles's  indignant  exclamation,  on 
seeing  that  she  offered  no  opposition  to  this  manoeuvre. 

"Miss  Dunple's  engaged  to  me,'*  said  Lord  Pamby,  without 
stopping. 

"  Oh,  pray  excuse  me,  Mr.  Bampton,"  was  the  lady's  soft  reply  ; 
"  but  I  think  you  must  forget.  It  was  Lord  Pamby  I  promised  this 
waltz  to." 

Another  moment  and  she  was  revolving  in  the  giddy  maze,  leaving 
the  brain  of  her  discarded  partner  whirling  no  less  rapidly,  though 
with  a  less  pleasurable  movement. 

This  scene  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  Charles's  passion.  He 
called  no  more  at  Professor  Dimple's,  and  left  the  field  in  the 
undisputed  possession  of  his  rival,  who  continued  his  attentions  to 
Mary  with  great  ardour  till  Charles  was  fairly  driven  from  the  arena. 
Thenceforward  the  viscount's  assiduities  gradually  diminished.  But 
he  did  not  quite  extinguish  the  hopes  he  had  excited  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  term,  when  he  left  Oxford  for  the  Easter  vacation ; 
for  he  judiciously  considered  that  it  would  be  easier  to  change 
his  tone  and  manner  to  Mary  after  an  interval  of  six  weeks'  absence, 
than  to  make  an  abrupt  alteration  when  he  met  her  daily. 

Thus  Charles  had  been  twice  jilted  in  a  single  term  ;  first  by  his 
tutor,  and  again  by  his  mistress.  It  is  singular,  but  true,  that  these 
sentimental  disappointments  chUled  the  fervour  of  his  ecclesiastical 
feelings,  which  had  been  blended  so  closely  with  his  friendship  and 
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Us  loTO  that  the  destrnction  of  the  latter  tended  to  sap  the  yitalitj 
of  the  fonner.  He  coald  not  practice  his  Gregorian  tones,  for  they 
reminded  him  of  Mary's  infidelity  ;  he  discarded  his  rosary,  because 
it  was  associated  with  the  capricious  desertion  of  Lightfoot.  Day  by 
day  he  crossed  himself  less  devoutly;  often  he  forgot  to  bow  to  the 
altar,  and  his  Friday  fasts  were  abandoned  altogether.  Yet  it  is 
possible  that,  although  the  enthusiasm  and  romance  of  his  ecclesiola- 
try  had  died  away,  he  might  still  have  remained  a  high  churchman 
by  profession  and  theory,  had  it  not  been  for  the  satire  of  Archer. 
But  the  latter,  whose  dominion  over  Charles  had  been  superseded  for 
a  time  by  the  passionate  attachment  of  Lightfoot,  and  the  tenderer 
fascinations  of  Mary  Dimple,  now,  upon  their  defection,  recovered 
more  than  his  former  share  of  influence. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  argue  Charles  out  of  his  Anglican  peculiari- 
ties, which  might  only  have  roused  his  combativeness  in  their  defence, 
and  perhaps  turned  his  preference  into  partisanship  ;  but  he  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  sneering  at  the  follies  of  the  sect,  and  showing 
up  its  disciples  in  a  ridiculous  point  of  view.  Nor  did  he  do  this 
offensively,  so  as  to  provoke  Charles's  self-esteem  or  irritate  his  tem- 
per ;  but  contrived  by  adroit  and  good-humoured  sarcasm  to  force 
Charles  himself  to  laugh  with  him  at  the  tractarian  clique.  As  a 
specimen  of  his  mode  of  operation,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  copy  a 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  his  friend  during  the  ensuing  Easter  vaca- 
tion, which  Charles  spent  in  Clara's  company  at  his  uncle's  house  in 
London. 

LetUr  from  O,  F,  Archer  to  C,  Bcmpton^  Esq, 

"  My  Dear  Bamfton  : — I  find  this  vacation  time  very  dull  at 
Oxford,  and  envy  you  the  London  gaieties  in  which  you  are  doubtless 
immersed.  But  I  had  one  piece  of  amusement  yesterday  which  I 
owe  to  you,  and  of  which,  therefore,  I  will  send  you  an  account. 

''  In  the  first  place  you  must  know  that  yesterday  morning  was 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  of  which  you 
were  not  long  ago  elected  a  member,  although  you  have  not  yet 
attended  any  of  their  assemblies.  I  thonght  at  first  that,  as  the 
vacation  had  begun,  there  would  be  no  meeting  yesterday.  But  you 
know  that  they  continue  lectures  at  Christ  Church,  Balliol,  and  Exe- 
ter, longer  than  we  do  at  St.  Chad's  ;  so  that  there  arc  Etvll  «»  ^oo^ 
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many  men  ap  here,  and  the  meeting  was  held  as  usual.  Too  know 
(or  perhaps  you  don^  know)  that  as  a  member  yon  have  a  right  to 
admit  a  stranger  on  these  occasions  ;  so  I,  having  a  curiosity  to  see 
what  the  thing  was  like,  and  nothing  better  to  do,  made  free  with 
an  old  card  of  yours  which  was  on  my  chimney-piece,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  assembly  as  your  friend. 

"  On  entering  the  room  where  the  society  assembles,  I  beheld  a 
sloping  mass  of  individuals,  in  sable  suits  and  solemn  faces,  collected 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  architectural  and  ecclesiastical  wisdom. 
The  chairman,  flanked  by  a  brace  of  secretaries,  in  sallow  visages 
and  steel  spectacles,  was  placed  in  front  of  an  inclined  plane  of 
faces,  under  a  powerful  gas-light,  which,  aided  by  a  tin  reflector,  shed 
'  intolerable  day  *  upon  the  trio.  Around  the  room  were  suspended 
grim  figures  of  priests  and  warriors  of  the  olden  time,  rubbings  or 
impressions  of  monumental  brasses,  some  perfect  and  some  mutilated 
— a  bishop  minus  his  crosier,  or  a  knight  bereft  of  his  sword.  Other 
equally  quaint  devices  were  seen  on  all  sides  :  one  figure  praying, 
with  his  head  turned  aside  and  a  scroll  issuing  from  his  mouth,  like 
the  direction  from  the  neck  of  an  apothecary's  phial  ;  another  strip 
of  calico  representing  a  lady  and  gentleman  reposing  side  by  side 
engaged  in  their  devotional  exercises,  with  a  group  of  children  at 
their  feet  similarly  employed,  the  girls  under  the  lady,  the  boys  un- 
der the  gentleman.  On  the  table  before  the  president  were  models 
of  fonts  and  churches,  drawings  of  windows,  elevations  of  towers, 
a  mahogany  ballot-box,  and  a  china  saucer  full  of  little  white 
beans. 

"  After  a  few  preliminary  forms  had  been  gone  through,  Mr.  Dis- 
mal Dry,  of  St.  John's  College,  was  called  upon  by  the  president  to 
read  a  paper  on  a  recent  visit  made  by  him  (Mr.  D.  D.)  to  the 
church  of  Hogs  Norton,  in  Gloucestershire.  The  gentleman  thus 
appealed  to  rose  from  his  seat  on  one  of  the  lower  benches,  uid, 
having  unrolled  his  manuscript,  proceeded  to  state  that  during  an 
architectural  tour  through  the  midland  counties,  his  attention  had 
been  drawn  to  the  beautiful  but  neglected  church  of  Hogs  Norton. 

"  *  This  edifice,'  continued  Mr.  Dry,  '  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
early  English,  and  is  dedicated  to  that  blessed  saint  and  martyr,  St. 
Sus.  (Applause.)  It  possessed,  amongst  other  curious  and  vener- 
able remains  of  the  piety  of  our  forefathers,  the  identical  organ 
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wpon  whieh  the  quadrupeds  of  former  dajs  were  wont  to  perform, 
iccordmg  to  tke  well-known  tradition  preserved  in  the  writings  of 
Remigins,  of  St.  Alban's ;  a  tower  in  which  the  profane  jackdaws 
had  built  a  quantity  of  nests  ;  and  some  decorated  gurgojles,  under 
which  the  ignorant  and  impious  cottagers  of  Hogs  Norton  had 
placed  tubs  to  catch  the  rain  water.'  (Disapprobation,  and  here 
and  there  a  smiting  on  the  breast.)  Mr.  D.  D.  regretted  to  state 
that  the  vicar's  pony  was  allowed  to  crop  the  herbage  of  the  church- 
yard, and  that  the  little  boys  of  the  village  whetted  their  knives 
with  impunity  upon  the  tombstones.  But  these  were  trifling  matters 
of  ccmcem,  when  compared  with  the  enormities  that  were  suffered  to 
exist  in  the  interior  of  the  building.  A  Protestant  excrescence — 
(hear,  hear), — in  the  shape  of  a  gallery,  entirely  blocked  up  one  of 
the  aisles,  and  the  nave  was  filled  with  pews,  among  which  the 
squire's  pew,  surrounded  by  brass  rods  and  red  curtains,  stood,  a 
conspicuous  deformity.  The  chancel  was  used  for  a  Sunday-school ; 
the  piscina  had  a  copy  of  Watt's  hymns  lying  in  it ;  and  the  sedilia 
exhibited  a  pile  of  horn-books.  The  rood-loft  had  disappeared,  but 
the  staircase  still  remained,  and  was  used  as  a  closet,  in  which  the 
church  brooms  were  deposited.  All  the  brasses  had  been  torn  up, 
except  one,  of  which  Mr.  D.  had  much  pleasure  in  presenting  the 
society  with  an  impression.  It  represented  the  body  of  a  knight 
tenus  crura^  the  remaining  portion  being  concealed  by  a  pew.  Mr. 
D.  was  happy  to  inform  the  society  that  the  altar  (now  so  improper- 
ly eaQed  the  communion  table)  still  remained ;  as  did  also  the 
eastern  sepulchre.  Two  hagioscopes,  or  squints,  were  blocked  up ; 
and  the  east  window  had  lost  its  painted  glass,  except  one  small 
fragment,  which,  from  its  colour  and  pattern,  he  believed  must  have 
formed  an  integral  portion  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  petticoat.  Of  this, 
however,  he  was  not  quite  certain,  but  would  submit  a  drawing  of 
it  for  the  opinion  of  the  society.  (The  drawing  was  here  handed 
round,  and,  after  moving  up  and  down  the  inclined  plane  aforesaid, 
returned  to  the  president's  table.)  A  handsome  stone  cross  formerly 
adorned  the  extremity  of  the  roof,  but  this  had  been  taken  down  by 
the  rebel  Puritans  and  destroyed.  Of  the  epitaphs  and  inscriptions, 
Mr.  D.  had  transcribed  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable,  which  he 
would  forthwith  read.  The  first  was  on  a  slab  in  the  south  aisle, 
and  appears  to  have  been  written  on  the  death  of  a  former  lord  of 
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the  manor,  who  had  been  suddenly  taken  off  m  the  midst  of  his 
earthly  enjoyments  and  pleasures.  The  name  and  date  were  both 
effaced,  but  the  following  verso  remained : — 

'''HuiteiDtUattnt, 

Jab  a  feb  intvibn  to  mf  foit^  tat: 
Kahm  ill  at  iktlbt, 
^nb  at  one  it  toas  all  sjr  bit^  mt.' 

Another  upon  a  small  tablet  against  the  wall,  to  the  memory  of 
Miss  Homer,  the  daughter  of  a  former  incumbent,  was  particularly 
affecting : — 

"  *  fm  fits  t^e  bobg  oi  filxjabet^  fomer, 
S^^t  ^as  I^  t}p$  u)Ib  foorib  for  a  barmtr/ 

But  the  most  curious  inscription  in  this  interesting  church  existed 
upon  the  monument  of  a  crusader.  It  was  engraved  in  Lombardic 
capitals,  and  might  be  read  as  follows  : — 

"  '|ct  gist  Sim  |o^  bt  Citkktobg, 

qtm  fust  mffxtnx  be  ceet  bille  bt  ^ogs  ^atUnu 

9an$  qxA  par  in  passt  pour  c^arxtt  pour  I'amnue  prtd.' 

The  knight  here  mentioned  had  fought  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
returned  to  die  in  his  native  village.  The  family  had  long  been 
extinct,  but  Mr.  D.  had  ascertained  that  a  collateral  descendant  from 
the  Tickletobys  of  Hogs  Norton  still  existed  in  London,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  the  honourable  office  of  instructing  youth. 

"  Mr.  Dismal  Dry,  having  finished  his  paper,  sat  down.  A  pro- 
longed stampmg  of  feet  and  knocking  of  umbrellas  succeeded,  and 
then  the  president  asked  the  meeting  if  any  one  wished  to  make  any 
observations  upon  Mr.  Dry's  communication.  After  a  long  pause, 
Professor  Humdrum  rose,  and  moved  that  a  letter  of  remonstrance 
be  written  to  the  vicar  on  the  subject  of  his  pony,  and  that  ten  shil- 
lings be  voted  by  the  committee  for  the  cleaning  of  the  '  squints.' 
Both  resolutions  were  carried  by  acclamation  ;  and  then  the  learned 
Professor  asked  Mr.  Dry  whether,  in  the  course  of  his  researches,  he 
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bad  ascertained  the  valae  of  the  liying  of  Hogs  Norton  and  the 
name  of  the  lay  impropriator  ?  Mr.  D.  replied  *  that  since  the  com- 
mutation of  tithes,  the  living  had  increased  considerably  in  value  ; 
it  was  now  upwards  of  forty-five  pounds  per  annum.  The  present 
incumbent  had  a  family  of  nine  children,  and  a  wife  in  an  infirm 
state  of  health.  The  great  (or  lay)  tithes,  amounting  to  three 
thousand  l^•year,  were  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Noddy,  who 
resided  in  Italy.'  This  information  being  quite  satisfactory,  the 
society  proceeded  to  hear  other  essays  and  observations  of  a  similar 
kind  ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  the  president  left  the  chair,  and  the  mem- 
bers dispersed. 

"  These  be  thy  gods,  0  Israel. — ^Believe  me,  yours  truly, 

"  G.  P.  Abcheb."* 


*  The  chief  part  of  ttie  abore  letter  appeared  anonymoasly  sixteen  or  lerenteen  years  ago 
io  a  prorincial  newspaper.    It  U  hoped  that  the  unknown  author  will  pardon  its  insertion 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

JLNGLO-CATHOUCS   OF   SUMinEBHAM. 

Atter  a  yisit  of  nearly  three  months  in  London,  Clara  retonifid 
home  ;  she  found  Sommerham  greatly  changed  smce  her  departure. 
In  the  first  place,  her  fears  lest  she  should  be  compelled  to  call  Mr. 
Moony  her  step-father  were  entirely  removed  ;  for  he  had  married 
the  wealthy  widow  of  a  merchant,  whose  fortune  consisted  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds  in  the  Three  per  Cents.,  which  he  justly  considered 
preferable  to  Mrs.  Bampton's  jointure,  termina&g  as  it  must  with 
her  life.  The  pastor's  marriage  synchronised  with  another  occur- 
rence, which,  though  not  apparently  in  any  way  related  to  it,  yet 
had  an  important  bearing  on  its  results.  This  contemporary  eyent 
was  the  collation  of  a  Mr.  Morgan,  son  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Auld- 
ham,  to  the  rectory  of  Chetwick  Magna,  near  Summerham. 

The  Reverend  Henry  Morgan  was  as  ultra  high  church  as  Mr. 
Moony  was  ultra  low  church  ;  in  short  (to  adopt  the  popular  dang 
of  the  day),  Mr.  Moony  was  a  "Recordite,"  and  Mr.  Morgan  a 
"  Tractarian.''  His  father,  the  archdeacon,  was  indeed  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  last-named  party.  For  though  he  had  been  an  infidel 
when  in  college,  djud  now  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  the  opinions  which 
he  affected  to  advocate,  he  had  a  craving  for  notoriety,  which  was 
gratified  by  his  position  as  a  party  leader.  At  the  some  time  his 
passion  for  jobbing  led  him  into  so  many  mal-practices,  that  it  was 
almost  necessary  for  him  to  conmiand  the  services  of  a  band  of  janis- 
saries, who  (from  a  spirit  of  partizanship)  were  ready  to  defend  him, 
whether  right  or  wrong.  Moreover,  he  found  it  profitable  to  raise 
a  dust  around  him,  by  public  agitation,  in  order  to  blind  men's  eyes 
to  his  private  delinquencies.  In  this,  however,  he  did  not  entirely 
succeed;  for  his  sharp  practice  occasionally  brought  him  into  the 
courts  of  law ;  and  his  character  had  been  roughly  handled  on  such 
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oecft^ons,  both  by  the  speeches  of  counsel  and  by  the  rerdicts  of 
jniies. 

The  rectory  of  Chetwick  which  he  had  just  conferred  npon  his 
son,  he  had  acquired  in  a  characteristic  manner.  Its  patronage 
belonged  to  an  old  lady,  who  knew  nothing  of  bosiness,  and 
employed  a  stupid  country  attorney  as  her  agent.  When  the  rec- 
tory (which  was  one  of  the  richest  in  the  diocese)  became  vacant, 
she  presented  her  grandson  to  it. 

In  reply  the  archdeacon,  who  acted  as  secretary  to  the 
bishop,  requested  her  to  send  her  title-deeds  to  his  solicitor  for 
inspection,  on  the  plea  of  his  anxiety  to  satisfy  himself  that  there 
could  be  no  other  claimant.  To  this  demand  her  attorney  was 
weak  enough  to  consent. 

After  a  delay  of  two  months  from  the  receipt  of  the  deeds,  the 
solicitor  signified  his  doubts  about  the  title,  and  raised  some 
ingenious  points  of  law  affecting  its  validity. 

On  these  points  a  discussion  was  carried  on  between  the  solicitors 
on  both  sides,  the  archdeacon  professing  the  most  conscientious  scru- 
pulosity on  the  subject,  declaring  his  anxiety  to  present  the  old 
lady's  nominee,  and  only  wishing  to  be  quite  sure  that  he  should  not 
inTolve  himself  in  responsibility  by  so  doing. 

This  discussion  was  spun  out  till  the  period  of  six  months  was 
over,  after  which  every  vacant  living  lapses  to  the  bishop. 

Then  the  mask  was  thrown  aside.  The  episcopal  secretary  wrote 
to  say  that  his  lordship  had  satisfied  himself  that  Mrs.  Jones's  title 
was  defective,  and  the  next  day  the  bishop  collated  Henry  Morgan 
to  the  benefice. 

To  explain  the  connection  between  this  event  and  Mrs.  Moony's 
marriage,  we  must  premise  that  the  rural  parish  of  Chetwick 
adjoined  the  suburban  district  of  New  Summerham.  In  fact,  what 
New  Summerham  was  to  the  old  town,  Chetwick  was  to  the  suburb; 
the  point,  namely,  towards  which  each  inhabitant,  as  he  increased 
in  wealth,  had  a  constant  tendency  to  migrate. 

The  squares  and  terraces  of  New  Summerham  threw  out  in 
advance  a  cloud  of  detached  skirmishers,  in  the  shape  of  "  villas,'* 
"  lodges,"  and  "  cottages,"  of  more  or  less  pretension ;  and  the 
majority  of  these  (including  Mrs.  Bampton's  house)  were  parochiallj 
rituate  in  Chetwick. 
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Thus  the  party  yiews  of  the  rector  of  that  parish  had  necessarily 
considerable  inflnence  on  the  ecclesiastical  politics  of  the  neighbour- 
ing town.  But  this  had  been  for  some  jears  in  abeyance,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  apathetic  and  yaletudinarian  habits  of  the  aged  rector, 
who  was  recently  defunct. 

Now,  however,  there  was  a  new  incumbent,  who  at  once  raised 
the  banner  of  Anglo-Catholicism,  and  loudly  proclaimed  his  hostility 
against  the  theological  party  which  hitherto  had  reigned  in  Sum- 
merham. 

Among  the  nouveaux  riches  of  the  place,  the  son  of  the  archdeacon 
was  looked  upon  as  something  rather  "aristocratic,"  and  would 
naturally  command  a  certain  amount  of  deference.  Hence,  under 
any  circumstances,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  some  of  the 
denizens  of  Laurel  Cottage,  Belle  Vue  Villa,  Prospect  House,  and 
Florence  Court,  would  transfer  their  allegiance  from  Mr.  Moony  to 
Mr.  Morgan. 

But  the  number  of  such  deserters  (or  backslider s,  as  Mr.  Moony 
called  them)  was  greatly  increased  by  the  occurrence  of  his  ma^ 
riage  at  this  particular  time.  For  it  destroyed  that  tender  senti- 
ni^nt  with  which  his  fairer  hearers  had  regarded  their  unwedded 
pastor ;  a  sentiment  which  was  quite  distinct  from  any  personal 
hope  of  his  alliance.  For  there  *were  many  who,  though  they  hod 
never  received  any  attention  from  him,  and  had  not  the  slightest 
expectation  that  his  choice  would  fall  upon  them,  yet  felt  that  the 
new  tie  which  he  had  contracted  with  Mr.  Blowser,  rendered  him  a 
far  less  interesting  character. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Morgan  was  a  bachelor,  and  loudly 
advocated  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  ;  which  invested  him  with  a 
romantic  prestige  of  cenobitical  austerity,  and  inspired  dreams  of 
the  triumphs  that  might  be  won  by  her  who  should  convince  him  of 
his  mistake.  Mrs.  Bampton  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  give  up  the 
pew  which  she  had  occupied  under  Mr.  Moony,  and  to  take  sittings 
in  Chetwick  church,  which  was  almost  equally  near  her  house  ;  for 
she  lived  almost  upon  the  border  line  which  separated  the  parishes. 
Her  new  pastor  and  his  curate  soon  made  her  acquaintance  ;  and 
she  easily  accepted  their  assurance  that  the  Gospel  which  she  had 
hitherto  listened  to  was  a  delusion,  and  that  her  safety  was  only 
to  be  secured  by  ecclesiastical  ordinances  and  apostolical  succession 
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It  was  amusing  to  see  the  facility  with  which  she  adopted  the 
new  shibboleths  imposed  upon  her  by  her  tractarian  teachers.  Yet 
there  was  nothing  strange  in  the  matter  ;  for  the  system  she  had 
formerly  supported  had  never  been  either  embraced  by  her  feelings 
or  comprehended  by  her  nnderstanding. 

Bat  thoagh  the  internal  change  in  her  character  was  nought,  the 
external  alteration  in  her  language,  manner,  and  occupations  was 
considerable  ;  and  the  difference  was  so  far  favourable,  that,  although 
die  thought  no  more  of  religion  than  before,  she  chattered  about  it 
much  less.  And  that  she  was  more  usefully  employed  in  embroider- 
ing altar  cloths  for  Mr.  Morgan  than  in  working  slippers  for  Mr. 
Moony. 

But  the  new  rkgime  under  which  she  fell  will  be  best  illustrated  by 
the  following  letters  from  Clara  to  her  brother — 

{Letter  /.) 

"  Mt  Dearest  Charles  : — It  is  now  a  month  since  my  return, 
and  I  am  getting  a  little  more  accustomed  to  the  extraordinary 
metamorphosis  which  everything  at  home  has  undergone  since  I 
left  it. 

"  My  last  three  letters  will  have  put  you  au  fait  as  to  this  revo- 
lution, and  you  know  how  delighted  I  was  at  its  accomplishment. 
Nor  has  my  opinion  altered  in  this  respect,  although  the  more  I  see 
of  our  new  spiritual  pastor  and  master,  the  less  I  like  or  respect 
him. 

**  There  is  no  trace  of  heavenward  aspiration  either  in  his  counte- 
nance or  preaching.  Nay,  his  look  belles  him,  if  he  be  not  both 
coarse  and  sensual.  I  hear,  too,  that  he  was  expelled  from  school 
and  college.  His  supercilious  dogmatising  upon  subjects  of  which  I 
feel  sure  he  is  profoundly  ignorant,  disgusts  me.  Moreover,  he 
gives  himself  absurd  airs  in  society  on  the  strength  of  being  the 
archdeacon's  son.  But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  I  had  rather  attend  bis 
church  than  Mr.  Moony's  ;  for  his  sermons,  though  not  better  than 
the  other's,  are  infinitely  shorter  ;  being  seldom  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  length  ;  and  his  curate,  who  is  musical,  has  got  up  a 
very  good  choir,  so  that  the  chanting  is  delightful,  and  the  service 
really  devotional  in  its  effect  upon  one's  feelings. 

"  Last  Thursday  was  a  grand  field-day.    Thft  as^M^^^M^oti  lo'^V^ 
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was  formerly  a  colonial  bishop,  and  therefore  has  a  right  to  confirm^ 
joa  know)  came  to  hold  a  confirmation  at  Ghetwick  in  the  morning, 
and  to  attend  a  meeting  in  aid  of  the  *  Propagation  Society '  in  the 
afternoon.  We  attended  both  the  senrices,  and  were  asked  to  din- 
ner at  Mr.  Morgan's  to  meet  the  archdeacon  in  the  eyening  ;  bo  that 
I  saw  and  heard  enough  to  satisfy  my  curiosity. 

"  The  confirmation  was  a  pretty  sight  ;  and  the  girls  especially 
as  they  came  np  with  their  white  veils  or  handkerchiefs  over  their 
heads  to  the  altar  rails  to  receiTe  the  blessing,  realised  one's  notion 
of  the  rite.  Had  I  been  at  a  greater  distance,  I  belieye  I  should 
hare  been  much  impressed  ;  but,  unfortunately,  our  seat  is  close  to 
the  altar,  so  that  I  was,  as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes,  and  my  prox- 
imity to  the  stage  destroyed  the  illusion  of  the  spectacle.  The  first 
thing  that  disgusted  me  was  the  pantomimic  attitudinising  of  the 
archdeacon.  As  he  sat  by  the  altar,  listening  to  the  service  which 
preceded  the  confirmation,  he  went  through  a  series  of  gesticula- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  words  which  were  read.  The  Gospel 
of  the  day  was  that  which  describes  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son. 
He  stood  up  and  listened  to  it  with  an  affectation  of  eager  interest, 
as  if  he  heard  it  for  the  first  time  ;  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes  at 
the  more  striking  parts  ;  and,  when  it  came  to  the  miracle,  assumed 
a  look  of  devout  amazement,  to  which  nothing  but  tlie  pencil  of 
H.  B.  could  do  justice. 

"  The  acting  was  altogether  bad  and  ovei  done  ;  it  is  strange 
that  so  clever  a  man  should  not  perceive  that,  while  he  fancies  he  is 
playing  the  part  of  a  saint,  every  one  else  sees  in  him  a  comedian 
acting  Tartuffe.  One  ought,  however,  to  make  some  aUowance  for 
the  natural  difficulties  with  which  he  has  to  contend  ;  for  Mammon- 
worship  and  worldly  cunning  have  fixed  his  old  leathery  features 
into  an  expression  which  can  scarcely  by  any  contortion  or  grimace 
be  made  to  appear  consistent  with  devotion. 

**  Another  thing  surprised  me  in  him  ;  namely,  the  indecent  man- 
ner in  which  he  allowed  himself  to  exhibit  the  violence  of  his  ten^ 
per  on  such  a  solemn  occasion.  He  had  placed  Mr.  Morgan's  curate 
at  the  rails  to  help  in  arranging  the  children,  whom  the  chaplain 
brought  up  in  batches  of  twenty  at  a  time,  that  they  might  all  be 
blessed  at  ouce  ;  which,  by  the  by,  is  contrary  to  the  Rubric.  The 
Archdeacon-Bishop  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  the  business  over  ; 
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9JDd  wli^eY^  there  was  a  moment's  pause,  he  exclaimed  in  a  Toioe 
loud  enough  for  me  to  hear  distinctly,  *  Can't  they  come  up  quicker  ? 
U!  is!  is!  is!  is!  ts !  U!  What  are  they  dawdling  for?'  and 
when  thus  irritated,  his  objurgations  of  the  trembling  curate  were 
tremendous  : — '  Can't  you  stop  where  I  placed  you,  sir  ?'  '  What 
are  you  about,  sir  ?'  and  so  on.  I  need  not  say  that  all  this  dissi- 
pated the  charm  which  the  ceremony  might  otherwise  haye  wrought 
upon  my  imagination. 

"  In  his  charge  to  the  confirmed  there  was  nothing  remarkable, 
except  the  ease  and  fluency  with  which  he  delivered  it  extempore. 
He  certainly  is  an  admirable  speaker.  The  topic  he  dwelt  on  was, 
of  course,  Baptismal  Regeneration  ;  and  he  contriyed  to  render  the 
disquisition  interesting  by  some  sharp  hits  against  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 

''  This  completed  the  proceedings  of  the  morning.  In  the  after- 
noon there  was  a  service  and  sermon  on  behalf  of  the  '  Propagation 
Society,'  which,  you  know,  is  as  great  a  favourite  with  the  High 
Church  as  the  Millenarian  Society  was  with  Mr.  Moony  and  his 
clique.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Mr.  Morgan,  who  walked  up 
the  aisle  in  the  stateliest  manner  to  the  pulpit ;  the  train  of  his  sur- 
plice (in  which,  of  course,  he  preached)  being  borne  by  six  of  the 
SnndayHschool  children,  dressed  in  the  same  sacred  garments.  The 
text  was — '  If  any  provide  not  for  his  own  he  is  worse  than  an  infi- 
del ;'  at  the  giving  out  of  which  I  observed  several  of  the  clergy 
present  look  at  each  other  with  a  smile,  suggested  no  doubt  by  the 
i^lication  of  the  words  to  the  circumstances  attending  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's presentation  to  the  living.  But  he  applied  it  in  a  different 
sense,  to  show  the  primary  duty  of  churchmen  to  provide  bishops  for 
their  own  colonists^  which  (according  to  him)  was  the  object  of  the 
society  for  which  he  preached.  He  began  by  describing  the  present 
state  of  the  church  and  nation — '  The  country  filled  by  countless 
swarms  of  sects  which  spring  up  like  toadstools  under  our  feet.'  (I 
admired  the  metaphor,  which  at  once  suggested  to  the  pious  mind 
the  id^  of  tramjUng  on  them.)  '  The  church,  too,  torn  by  warring 
parties  ;  and  even  the  successors  of  the  Apostles  at  variance  among 
themselves,  nay,  some  of  them  openly  heretical,  even  to  the  point  of 
drying  in  their  charges  the  blessed  truth  of  their  own  apostolical 
Bncceanon.    In  this  dreadful  state  of  things,  what  were  ^^  \ic^  ^<:^^ 

9* 
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Were  we,  like  some  mifigoided  persons,  to  give  np  oar  time  and 
attention  to  heathens  and  Jews,  and  neglect  onr  brethren  ?  Ww^ 
we  to  act  like  that  schismatical  party  amongst  ourselves  [here  he 
cast  a  withering  look  at  Mr.  Moony],  who  compass  sea  and  land  to 
make  one  proselyte  ;  and  who,  when  he  is  made,  persnade  him  that 
he  has  entered,  in  some  mysterious  way,  into  the  number  of  the  elect, 
from  whom  all  but  themselves  are  held  to  be  aliens  ?  Or  agiun, 
were  we,  like  some  unftlial  hearts  among  us,  to  turn  to  Rome  in  pre- 
ference to  our  own  true  Mother  ?  No  ;  let  us  rather  begin  with 
cultivating  our  feelings  of  love  by  the  charities  of  domestic  life  in 
our  own  families/  [I  looked  at  the  Archdeacon  as  his  son  said  this, 
and  saw  his  lips  move  impatiently.  What  he  said,  I  heard  not ;  I 
imagine  it  was  something  like — '  Ass  I  can't  he  let  that  alone  !'] 
*  Thence,'  continued  the  preacher,  '  let  us  extend  our  benevolence  to 
our  parishes  ;  and,  finally,  let  it  flow  to  the  societies  for  promoting 
Christian  knowledge  and  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  So  shall 
we  still  be  dwelling  among  our  own  people.' 

"After  this  extraordinary  discourse  a  meeting  followed,  which  I 
did  not  attend,  being  thoroughly  tired  with  the  two  services.  So 
I  went  and  lay  down  for  two  hours,  till  it  was  time  to  dress  for  din- 
ner. At  the  Rectory  we  found  a  large  party  assembled,  including 
the  more  distinguished  of  the  neighbouring  clergy  and  laity.  I  had 
the  good  luck  to  sit  near  the  archdeacon  at  dinner,  and  heard  a  good 
deal  of  his  conversation.  One  thing  astonished  me,  in  a^an  who 
has  seen  so  much  of  the  world — I  mean  the  servility  of  his  manners 
and  his  exaggerated  compliments  to  the  people  of  rank  who  were 
present.  I  suppose  this  is  the  renmant  of  habits  contracted  in  his 
earlier  days  ;  although  I  have  seen  other  men,  who  have  raised  them- 
selves from  an  origin  equally  low,  quite  free  from  any  trace  of  this 
meanness.  He  was  very  amusing,  and  told  several  good  stories.  I 
never  saw  any  one  with  such  perfect  self-possession — ^never  changing 
a  word,  and  always  expressing  himself  in  the  best  possible  phrases. 
But,  poor  man,  he  has  one  look  (meant  for  insinuating),  the  most 
horrid  imagmable.  I  think  it  must  be  the  very  look  with  which  the 
evil  one  uttered  the  great  original  fatal  lie. 

"  I  did  not  hear  him  speak  on  theological  subjects  at  all,  except 
in  answer  to  two  questions.  One  was  Lord  Belleville's,  who  asked 
liim  to  recommend  a  course  of  study  for  his  third  son,  who  was  pre- 
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paring  for  ordiDatioii.  The  archdeacon  seemed  bored  by  the  mter- 
rogatory,  bat  replied  qoietly  that  he  might  perhaps  yentore  to  sug^ 
gest,  in  addition  to  the  books  in  the  chaplain's  list,  that  the  young 
gentleman  should  copy  ont,  in  manuscript,  all  the  rubrics  of  the  book 
of  common  prayer,  the  clergy  being  too  often  sadly  deficient  in  their 
acquaintance  with  the  church's  laws  therein  contained.  The  second 
question  was  from  Lady  Norton,  who  begged  the  archdeacon  to 
recommend  her  an  orthodox  book  of  self-examination,  which  she 
might  give  to  the  daughters  of  her  tenants  who  had  been  confirmed. 
He  answered  by  recommending  a  manual  on  the  subject,  by  Mr. 
Ward  (the  Roman  Catholic  conyert),  published  (he  said)  some  time 
before  his  unhappy  desertion  of  the  church,  and  strictly  orthodox. 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  buy  this  book  to-day  at  our  high-church  book- 
seller's, and  found  part  of  it  yery  useful,  but  was  startled  with  some 
of  the  queries.  I  extract  two  of  them  for  your  benefit :  *  Vlllth. 
Commandment,  question  8. — Have  you  opened  Utters  not  meant  for  you^ 
and  has  harm  followed  it  V  '  Yth.  Capital  sin,  question  3. — Have 
you  laughedy  or  been  pleased,  when  other  persons  have  overeaten  themselves, 
or  have  been  drunk  V  I  rather  doubt  whether  the  archdeacon  could 
giye  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions  ;  certainly 
he  could  not,  if  under  the  head  of  letters  we  include  title-deeds. 

"  Now  do  praise  me  for  writing  such  a  yolume  of  chit-chat,  and 
reward  me  for  it  by  a  more  particular  account  of  your  own  proceed- 
ings in  reply.  Haye  you  seen  any  more  of  the  falthleiss  Mary  ?  And 
how  is  Lord  Pamby  behaying  ?  Don't  be  angry  at  my  questions, 
but  belieye  me, 

"  Your  own  sister, 

"  Clara.'' 
{Later  2.) 

"  Mr  Dearest  Brother, — Our  curate's  wife,  Mrs.  Bubble,  has  been, 
for  some  time  past,  plaguing  me  to  *  spend  a  long  day'  with  her.  I 
had  hitherto  succeeded  in  shirking  the  alarming  inritation,  but  at 
last  she  nailed  me,  by  insisting  that  I  should  name  some  day  when  I 
was  not  engaged.  So  I  had  no  help  for  it,  and  fixed  on  yesterday, 
88  the  'long  day'  to  be  thus  spent ;  and  a  long  day  indeed  I 
found  it. 

"  Mrs.  Babble  called  for  me,  ip  her  pony  carrift^,  ^\»  ^^^^xl 
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o'clock,  and  carried  me  off  in  triumph  to  Chnrcli  Lodge  (as  thej 
have  named  their  hoase).  She  is  really  a  good  sort  of  woman, 
though  she  cannot  put  her  aspirates  in  the  right  places.  Her  daugh- 
ter, too,  with  whom  she  was  most  anxious  that  I  should  swear  an 
eternal  friendship,  is  a  nice  unpretending  giri  of  seyenteen.  Her 
eldest  son  was  luckily  not  at  home,  but  in  an  attorney's  office  in 
London.  She  told  me  in  confidence,  that  when  he  was  at  home  for 
the  Tacation,  she  found  it  quite  unpleasant  to  walk  through  the 
streets,  because  '  all  the  gentlemen  would  stare  so  at  Fanny,  and  all 
the  ladies  at  Henry.' 

"  When  we  were  settled  in  the  drawing-room,  she  proposed  giring 
me  the  great  treat  of  reading  the  last  letters  from  her  dear  cousin, 
the  Bishop  of  Tomphulia.  I  trembled  when  I  saw  her  produce,  as 
she  spoke,  some  manuscripts  of  prodigious  length,  and  infinitesimally 
minute  handwriting,  upon  thin  foreign  paper,  the  transparency  of 
which  compelled  you  to  see  both  sides  at  once.  To  add  to  the  hor- 
rors of  deciphering  them,  the  bishop's  text  had  been  supplemented 
by  additions  from  other  members  of  his  family  ;  so  that  the  letters 
were  scribbled  athwart  and  across,  with  a  quilted  appendix  from  his 
wife,  and  codicils  from  his  daughters,  and  having  been  circulated 
round  all  Mrs.  Bubble's  Mends  and  acquaintances,  since  their  arriyo], 
they  were  torn  and  tattered,  and  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  beg- 
gar's pass. 

"  These  fearful  documents  Mrs.  Bubble  put  into  my  hands,  asking 
whether  I  would  not  like  to  read  them  aloud,  while  she  and  her 
daughter  worked,  as  it  gave  them  pleasure  to  hear  the  dear  bishop's 
words  over  and  over  again.  I  excused  myself,  on  the  ground  of 
weak  sight,  and  begged  she  would  rather  read  them  to  me,  which 
she  accordingly  did.  The  perusal  occupied  two  good  hours,  during 
the  chief  part  of  which  I  was  enjoying  my  own  meditations,  so  that 
I  can  tell  you  very  little  of  the  contents  of  the  episcopal  corres- 
pondence. But  I  should  not  think  the  bishop's  remarks  likely  to  be 
very  able  or  important,  judging  by  the  tone  of  another  document  of 
his,  for  funds  in  aid  of  '  the  cathedral  of  Squatterville.'  It  was 
addressed  to  '  All  and  singular,  the  Christian  people  in  the  obedience 
of  the  metropolitical  sees  of  Canterbury,  York,  Armagh,  and  Dublin.' 
It  began,  '  Well  beloved  in  the  communion  of  the  church,  we  greet 
you  well ;'  and  ended,  '  Given  from  our  palace,  in  this  our  cathedral 
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city  of  Sqtiatterville, — John  Tomphulia.'  This  is  BolBcientlj  ma^ 
nificent — is  it  not  ? — when  one  remembers  that  five  years  ago  this 
high  and  mighty  prelate  was  a  curate  in  the  diocese  of  Anldham, 
where  he  attracted  the  bishop's  notice  by  his  eager  partisanship,  and 
was  therefore  recommended  by  him  to  the  late  Archbishop,  who  sent 
him  to  the  colonies  at  her  Majesty's  expense. 

**  The  reading  of  these  letters  lasted  till  Inncheon-time,  which  was 
the  children's  dinner.  Mr.  Bnbble  then  came  in  f\rom  his  study ;  and 
four  brats,  in  yarious  stages  of  dirt,  disorder,  and  untidiness,  clat- 
tered down  the  staircase  with  a  noise  like  thunder,  and  rushed  into 
the  drawing-room,  tumbling  over  one  another,  in  their  eagerness  to 
be  fed. 

"  But  why  should  I  describe  that  most  digusting  atrocity,  a  child- 
ren's dinner  ?  The  only  thing  audible  during  the  repast,  except  their 
crunching  and  munching,  was  the  rebukes  addressed  to  them  by 
their  parents :  *  Willy,  dear,  don't  fill  your  mouth  so  full ;'  *  Polly, 
lore,  hold  your  spoon  between  your  fingers  ;'  *  Jacky,  my  boy,  don't 
put  your  knife  into  your  moutfti,'  and  so  forth.  These  interesting 
remarks  were  varied  by  parental  jokes,  which  passed  between  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bubble,  about  the  state  of  the  children's  digestion,  the 
plumpness  of  their  stomachs,  or  the  fatness  of  their  persons,  which 
nearly  drove  me  from  the  room. 

"  At  last  the  animals  were  fed,  and  returned  to  their  stye.  We 
then  went  out  for  a  drive,  during  which  I  was  compelled  to  listen 
and  respond  to  Mrs.  Bubble's  weary  prosing  about  the  servants'  mis- 
demeanours, and  her  children's  attire.  When  we  got  bock,  I  retired 
to  my  room,  on  pretence  of  dressing  for  dinner  ;  my  hostess  telling 
me,  with  a  significant  air,  that  they  had  a  gentleman  to  dine  with 
them  whom  she  was  sure  I  should  like,  for  '  he  was  so  intellectual — 
the  Dean  of  Squatterville,  in  fact,  who  was  just  going  out  to  rejoin 
their  dear  cousin  in  the  colonies.' 

"  Accordingly,  when  dinner-time  arrived,  this  sai-disarU  dignitary 
(whose  name  is  Slocombe)  made  his  appearance  ;  a  dapper  little 
man  about  thirty,  dressed  in  hjrperclerical  costume,  and  brimful 
of  conceit.  He  took  me  down,  and  I  was  compelled  to  endure  his 
conversation  during  the  entertainment.  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
eliciting  some  information  about  his  history,  and  found  thatNafter 
taking  a  second-class  at  Oxford,  he  had  gone  out  aa  %  ^fiss^^  \a 
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SqnattemUe,  and  there  bad  been  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Tom- 
pholia.  He  was  now  come  home  to  see  his  relations,  and  to  collect 
money  for  the  *  cathedral '  of  Squatterville,  by  means  of  the  episco- 
pal circular  which  I  have  above  described.  His  '  deanery '  appeared 
to  be  a  mere  imposture,  no  snch  dignitary  having  ever  been  created 
by  any  legal  authority  in  the  colony,  and  there  being  no  chapter 
over  which  he  could  be  decanus,  (You  see  how  learned  I  have  grown 
about  all  these  church  matters.)  In  fact,  the  Bishop  of  Tomphnlia 
had  chosen  to  call  his  chaplain  Dean  of  Squatterville,  without  any 
right  whatever  so  to  do,  and  the  chaplain  puts  the  false  title  on  his 
cards.  (This,  at  least,  is  Mr.  Morgan's  spiteful  criticism.  He 
remarked  to  mamma,  *  The  Bishop  of  Auldham  might  quite  as  justi- 
liably  name  me  dean  of  Chetwick  ;' — which  I  am  sure  Mr.  Morgan 
would  like  exceedingly.) 

"  Mr.  Slocombe  patronized  Mr.  Bubble  very  ostentatiously  ;  and 
as  the  curate,  who  is  really  a  good,  kind  soul,  submitted  to  this  with 
perfect  humility,  they  got  on  very  well  together.  But  I  had  ahnost 
forgotten  to  tell  you  of  the  extraordinary  scene  in  the  drawing-room, 
before  we  went  down  to  dinner.  The  first  bell  had  rung,  and  we 
were  all  assembled  except  Mrs.  Bubble,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
our  hostess  appeared  in  a  costume  so  extraordinary,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  of  us  to  restrain  our  laughter.  Over  each  shoulder 
descended  the  leg  of  a  pair  of  black  cloth  trousers,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  same  garment  hung  down  over  her  back.  Poor  Mr«  Bubble 
rushed  forward,  pulled  o£f  the  misplaced  garment,  and  flung  it  out- 
side the  door.  Mrs.  Bubble  joined  good-humouredly  in  the  general 
amusement. 

"  *  Law  bless  me,  Miss  Bampton,'  she  said,  '  who  would  have 
thought  of  my  being  so  forgetful  ?  I  just  put  those  things  over  my 
shoulders  while  I  was  talking  to  nurse,  after  I  was  dressed,  to  keep 
me  warm  you  know,  for  my  room  is  very  cold  to-day  ;  in  fact,  though 
it  is  May,  I  do  believe  with  this  east  wind  the  hatmosphere  is  full  of 
icy  particles.' 

"  '  The  atmosphere,  my  dear,  you  mean,'  said  Mr.  Bubble  ;  *  bat 
you  had  better  keep  to  words  of  two  syllables.' 

"  *  Law,  Mr.  Bubble,  you  are  so  funny  ;  but  I  am  sure  the  ther- 
mometer is  below  Nero,  say  what  you  please.  But  only  to  think, 
Miss  Bampton,  of  my  doing  such  a  ridiculous  thing.     It  just  reminds 
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me  of  what  happened  to  Mr.  Babble,  wjien  we  were  in  our  last 
coracy.  He  was  asked  to  dine  at  Sir  Harry  Tufton^s,  which  was 
seren  miles  from  our  house.  So  he  went  there  on  horseback,  as  it 
was  a  fine  summer  evening,  ready  dressed  for  dinner  ;  but,  to  save 
spoiling  his  best  coat,  he  got  me  to  pin  up  the  tails  behind  him. 
Well,  he  did  not  come  back  till  late  ;  and  when  he  came  upstairs,  I 
asked  what  sort  of  an  evening  he  had  had  ?  "  Oh,"  says  he,  "a  very 
pleasant  evening  indeed,  my  dear,  and  every  one  was  very  merry  and 
good-humoured  ;  but  I  cannot  think  what  made  them  laugh  so  when 
I  first  came  in  ;  and  afterwards  they  were  constantly  laughing  when 
I  spoke,  even  when  I  said  nothing  at  all  funny."  "  Why  bless  me," 
says  I,  "  Mr.  Bubble,  I  hope  you  didn^t  forget  to  unfasten  your  coat- 
tails  when  you  got  there ;  for,  I  declare,  the  pins  look  just  in  the 
same  place  I  put  them  in  this  afternoon,  before  you  went  1"  And 
would  you  believe  it.  Miss  Bampton,  that  was  just  what  he  had  been 
and  done  ;  so  no  wonder  they  laughed  at  him.' 

'*  But  to  return  to  my  description  of  the  dmner.  I  was  just  saying 
that  the  sham  '  Dean '  got  on  very  well  with  our  host  who  bore  his 
impertinence,  and  seemed  to  admire  him.  But  I  could  not  endure 
the  creature  ;  he  was  one  of  those  low  men  who  mistake  flippant 
familiarity  for  well-bred  ease.  Thus  he  patted  Miss  Bubble  on  the 
shoulder,  and  had  the  impudence  to  ask  me,  'How  is  mamma?' 
And  seeing  the  string  of  a  locket  round  Mrs.  Bubble's  neck,  the 
locket  itself  bemg  hidden  below  her  dress,  he  begged  her  to  let 
him  look  at  it ;  and,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  seized  the  string 
and  pulled  out  the  locket  from  its  hiding-place. 

But  I  had  better  give  you  a  bit  of  the  conversation  at  dinner,  in 
a  dramatic  form,  by  way  of  a  sample  of  our  bill  of  fare  : 

"  Mr.  Bubble. — Have  you  heard  that  the  Romanist  bishop,  who 
so  lately  arrived  here,  is  dead  ? 

"  Mrs,  Bubble. — Is  he  ?  Oh,  then,  they  will  be  having  a  Te  Deum 
in  their  beautiful  new  cathedral  here. 

Mr.  Bubble. — A  Requiem,  my  dear — you  mean  a  Requium. 

''  Mr.  Slocombe.—ls  the  music  likely  to  be  fine  ?  If  so,  I  will 
attend  the  service. 

"  Mrs.  Bubble.-^Oh,  very  fine.  There  will  be  some  of  Signer 
Fugue's  pieces,  no  doubt,  which  Mr.  Bubble  likes  so  much,  though 
I  can't  say  I  enter  into  them  quite. 
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"  Mr,  BubhU, — FogneSf  mj  dear,  joa  mean,  not  Sigmor  Fngnef ; 
there  nerer  was  a  composer  of  the  name  ;  a  fagoe  is  a  particular 
kind  of  mnsic.  Bat  surely,  Mr.  Dean,  yoo  would  not  think  of  sanc- 
tioning a  false  and  idolatrons  church  by  your  presence  at  its  ser- 
Tices. 

"  Mr,  Sloeambe, — Oh,  I  can't  go  so  far  as  to  apply  those  terms  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  ;  I  always  attend  mass  when  I  am  in  France, 
and  I  think  the  Roman  church  is  as  true  a  church  as  omrs  ;  it  is 
only  a  pity  we  misunderstand  each  other. 

''  Mr,  Bubble, — ^But  how  can  you  think,  Mr.  Dean,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England,  that  any  other  church  is  a  true 
church  T 

"  Mr,  Slocombe, — ^I  do  not  see  the  difficulty. 

"  Mr,  Bubble, — Why,  of  course,  you  know,  it  follows,  that  if  we 
are  members  of  the  Church  of  England  we  must  think  every  other 
church  wrong,  and  therefore  we  must  think  the  Church  of  England 
tiie  only  true  church. 

*'  Mr,  Slocombe. — I  cannot  see  that ;  all  churches  which  hare 
bishops  with  the  true  apostolical  succession,  are  branches  of  the  one 
church  catholic. 

"  Mr,  Bubble, — ^Well,  but  you  see,  I  allow  that  every  one  who  is 
acting  on  his  convictions  is  a  member  of  the  church  catholic  ;  but 
still  not  a  member  of  the  true  church. 

"  Mr,  Slocombe, — My  dear  Bubble,  what  are  you  saying  f  Every 
honest  man  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church  I  Why,  that  is  rank 
latitudinarianism,  or  worse. 

**Mr,  Bubble  [who  evidently  did  not  know  his  lesson  perfectly].— 
Ah,  well  perhaps  I  was  wrong  in  that ;  I  did  not  explain  myself 
clearly.  But  at  any  rate,  I  cannot  allow  the  Romanists  to  be  the 
true  church,  flog  me  if  I  can. 

"  Mr.  Slocombe.— Bat  then,  my  dear  Bubble,  if  the  Church  of 
Rome  be  not  a  true  church,  there  was  no  true  church  in  the  world 
daring  the  middle  ages. 

"  JIfr.  Bubble  [hesitating]-— Well— no— I  suppose  there  was  not 
— except — except,  perhaps,  among  the  Vaudois. 

"Mr.  Slocombe.— The  Vaudois  11  }dy  dear  Bubble  I  I  What 
will  you  say  next  ?  Why,  you  sorely  forget  that  the  Vaudois  were 
Presbyterian  heretics,  who  had  no  bishops  at  all. 
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"ilfr».  JMAU  [commg  to  her  ittdbftod's  relief].— Well,  Mr. 
Dean,  I  declare,  if  yon  go  to  that  Romanist  cathedral,  I  shall  think 
70a  like  an  old  woman  who  was  talking  to  me  to-daj.  I  was 
remonstrating  with  her  on  going  to  the  Methodist  chapel,  and  asked 
her  how  she  conld  reconcile  it  to  her  conscience  to  go  to  chnrch  and 
chapel  both.  '  Why  ma'am,  says  she,  snrely  it's  all  the  same  in  the 
end  ;  and  yon  know  there'is  a  text  which  says,  here  a  Uttlt,  and 
there  a  liitkJ 

"  Such  was  the  conversation  at  dmner.  When  we  got  upstairs 
to  the  drawing-room,  Mrs.  Babble  began  to  cross-examine  me  as 
to  my  liking  for  Mr.  Slocombe. 

" '  Don't  you  think  him  a  rery  charming  person,  Miss  Bampton  ? 
to  much  ease  ;  no  awkward  shyness  or  embarrassment.' 

"  *  Why,  if  you  ask  me,'  I  replied,  '  I  confess  I  have  not  taken 
a  fancy  to  the  gentleman  ;  and  what  you  call  ease,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  name  impudence.' 

" '  Oh,  but,  dear  Miss  Bampton,  do  be  candid  with  me  ;  you 
needn't  be  afraid  of  speaking  out  to  me,  you  know  ;  I  thought  you 
60  suited  to  each  other ;  both  of  you  so  very  clever,  and  well- 
informed,  you  know.' 

*"  I  am  much  obliged  by  your  good  opinion,'  I  answered,  '  and 
very  sorry  that  I  really  cannot  appreciate  the  compliment  implied 
by  your  comparison.' 

"  '  Oh,  but  now  dear,  are  you  quite  swre  you  are  speaking  as  you 
think  f  Because,  between  ourselves,  I  know  the  dean  has  come 
home  to  England  to  look  out  for  a  wife  ;  and  I  do  think  you  are 
go  suited  to  each  other.' 

"  I  was  absolutely  provoked  with  the  woman's  folly.  *  My  dear 
Mrs.  Bubble,'  I  exclaimed,  '  smce  you  force  me  to  speak  out,  1 
assure  you  candidly  that,  if  I  were  forced  to  marry  either  Mr. 
Slocombe  or  your  footman  Thomas,  I  would  choose  the  footman,  as 
the  nearer  of  two  to  a  gentleman.' 

'*  *  She  looked  confounded  at  my  vehemence,  and  let  the  sub- 
ject drop.  But  I  believe  verily  that,  in  her  heart,  she  still 
fancied  that  I  spoke  in  this  way  to  conceal  the  too  deep  impression 
which  her  Mend's  charms  had  made  on  my  susceptible  affec- 
tions. 

"  But  enough  of  this  gossip  for  the  present.    Onlj  1  W^  ^w 
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are  sensible  bow  macb  better  I  treat  yon  than  yon  deserre,  retom- 
ing  your  little  scraps  of  notes  with  these  long  epistles.  (Goodbye. — 
Yonr  affectionate  sister, 

"Clara.^ 

(Letter  8.) 

"  My  Dearest  Charles  : — ^You  remember  that  when  yon  were 
last  at  home,  the  Protestant  agitation  against  the  '  Papal  aggres- 
sion '  was  jast  beginning.  In  this  movement,  which  has  raged  so 
violently  over  the  whole  country,  Summerham  has  taken  its  M 
share.  Mr.  Moony  and  his  brethren  were  very  busy  in  getting  up 
meetings,  and  severe  speeches  were  made  against  pope,  prelates,  and 
Puseyites.  This,  however,  has  already  died  away  ;  but  just  as  we 
had  almost  forgotten  it,  the  matter  has  come  up  again  in  uiother 
form.  For  you  must  know  that  we  (I  mean  the  high-church  party 
in  the  place)  are  getting  up  a  counter-agitation  of  a  quieter  descrip- 
tion. The  object  is  to  get  petitions  signed  against  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  which  it  is  hoped  may  yet  be  thrown 
out,  with  the  help  of  the  Irish  Catholics.  The  archdeacon,  (who  has, 
you  know,  a  mortal  hatred  against  Lord  John)  is  very  eager  about 
this,  and  has  desired  his  son  here  to  forward  the  matter  as  much  as 
he  can.  This  week,  two  commissioners  from  the  Central  Catholic 
Protection  Association  have  arrived  here  to  promote  this  object. 
One  of  them  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  other  an  Anglican,  and  both 
of  them  are  characters  in  their  way.  They  dined  here  yesterday,  and  I 
could  not  help  being  reminded  by  contract  of  that  day  when  the  depu- 
tation from  the  Millenarian  Society  were  similarly  entertained,  during 
poor  Mr.  Moony's  reign.  Do  you  remember  what  an  evening  we 
had  ?  Well,  this  was  hardly  less  absurd,  though  in  such  a  differ- 
ent style. 

"  But  I  must  describe  to  you  the  two  deputies.  One  is  a  fellow 
of  some  college  at  Cambridge,  of  the  name  of  Malpus,  a  stiff,  starched 
man,  very  lean  and  thin,  with  hatchet  face  and  lantern  jaws. 
He  had  been  a  great  traveller,  and  informed  us  that  he  had  been 
re-baptized  in  the  Russian,  Armenian,  and  Greek  churches  succes- 
sively. Mamma,  who  was  very  civil  to  him,  asked  rather  anxiously 
whether  he  thought  this  process  absolutely  necessary.  *  No,  madam/ 
he  replied,  '  I  dare  not  say  so  much  as  that.     But  I  think  such  bap- 
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tism  safer  where  it  may  be  had.  We  know,  alas  I  the  extreme 
carelessness  with  which  holy  baptism  is  performed  by  the  clergy  of 
the  Ghorch  of  England.  Nay,  cases  have  occurred  where  the  cler- 
gyman has  sprinkled  the  consecrated  element  so  negligently  on  the 
child,  that  not  a  single  drop  has  touched  its  face.  How  know  I,  let 
me  ask,  that  such  may  not  haye  been  my  own  nnhappy  case  ?  for 
my  poor  father,  I  confess  it  with  shame,  lived  and  died  a  Calyinist. 
Besides,  I  dare  not  take  npon  me  to  affirm  that  the  rite  of  exorcism 
and  the  chrism  (both  totally  omitted  in  the  Anglican  service)  may 
not  be  of  the  essence  of  the  sacrament.  Hence  I  resolved  to  make 
my  salvation  sure  by  obtaining  the  performance  of  the  rite  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  omit  nothing.  And  lest  any  real  or  alleged 
schism  in  one  or  other  of  the  churches  in  which  I  sought  the  sacra- 
ment might  vitiate  it,  I  thought  it  best  to  have  it  performed  by 
bishops  of  three  distinct  churches  which  mutually  anathematise 
each  other.' 

"  This  explanation  was  given  while  we  were  waiting  for  dinner  to 
be  announced.  When  we  got  down  to  the  dining-room,  manmia 
turned  to  Mr.  Morgan,  and  was  just  begging  him  to  bless  the  meat, 
when  Mr.  Malpus  interrupted  her  by  chanting  a  Latin  grace  of  some 
length,  with  a  very  nasal  intonation.  He  repeated  the  same  cere- 
mony after  dinner,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  company,  and  the 
evident  discomfiture  of  our  rector. 

'*  The  other  member  of  the  deputation,  was  a  Romanist  proselyte, 
or  '  pervert/  of  the  name  of  Barnem.  He  was  not  long  ago  the  curate 
of  a  parish  where  the  chief  landowner  is  the  Earl  of  Oldmixon,  a 
Roman  Catholic  nobleman.  Mr.  Barnem  had  a  strong  taste  for  good 
society,  and  small  means  of  gratifying  it,  so  long  as  he  remained 
a  curate  in  the  establishment.  But  he  made  acquaintance  with  the 
priest,  who  acted  as  domestic  chaplain  to  the  Roman  earl,  and  showed 
himself  so  candid  in  argument,  and  so  open  to  conviction,  that  he 
was  soon  a  frequent  and  favourite  guest  at  the  castle.  After  a 
decent  interval,  he  acknowledged  that  he  discerned  irresistible  diffi- 
culties in  the  Anglican  system,  and  could  find  no  peace  but  in  the 
bosom  of  the  holy  Roman  Church.  He  had  the  good  taste  to  attri- 
bute the  honour  of  his  conversion  to  the  •earl,  whose  vanity  was 
much  flattered  by  the  influence  ascribed  to  him  ;  and,  resolved  to 
shield  his  convert  from  suffering  any  loss  by  his  change  of  cteed^  Vl^ 
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used  his  political  mflaenoe  to  obtain  the  promise  of  a  locratiTe  clerk- 
ship in  some  government  office  for  the  neophyte  ;  and  be  fiirther 
gratified  the  ambition  of  the  ci-deva/iU  curate,  by  getting  him  a  nomi- 
nal commission  in  a  regiment  in  the  Austrian  service,  with  unlimited 
leave  of  absence. 

"  The  object  of  this  last  step  was  simply  to  entitle  Mr.  Bamem  to 
wear  a  aniform,  in  which  he  greatly  delights,  and  which  he  never 
fails  to  exhibit  on  every  possible  occasion.  Of  course  he  has  utterly 
discarded  the  clerical  character,  has  mounted  a  pair  of  moustaches, 
and  further  conforms  him  (as  he  supposes)  to  his  military  costume  by 
a  slang  style  of  talk,  and  even  by  an  occasional  oath.  His  other 
peculiarity  is  his  passion  for  the  aristocracy,  which  has  led  him,  on 
<me  pretext  or  another,  to  invite  himself  to  the  house  of  every  Roman 
Oathotic  nobleman  in  England.  He  takes  good  care  to  let  every 
one  know  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  nobility,  and  can 
scarcely  speak  two  sentences  without  quoting  a  peer.  It  happened 
most  unfortunately  that  mamma,  without  knowing  of  the  relationship, 
had  asked  an  elderly  cousin  and  godfather  of  Mr.  Bamem's,  who  is 
one  of  the  high  church  set  here,  to  dine  with  us  yesterday.  The 
kinsmen  had  not  met  since  the  junior  went  over  to  Rome,  a  step 
which  had  peculiarly  irritated  the  godfather,  because  he  had  formerly 
converted  his  young  relative  to  high-chnrch  opinions,  so  that  the 
family  ascribed  to  him  all  the  blame  of  young  Bamem's  subsequent 
perversion. 

''He  looked  extremely  blank  on  seeing  the  puppy  arrayed  in 
military  uniform,  and  turned  on  his  heel  without  noticing  his  first 
salutation  ;  but  Barnem's  assurance  was  too  great  to  suffer  him  to 
be  decomposed.  He  walked  up  to  his  relative,  and  touched  him  on 
the  shoulder. 

" '  You  don't  recognise  me  in  my  new  character,  cousin  Henry,' 
he  said,  *  and  indeed  I  don't  wonder,  for  I  certainly  am  rather  meta- 
morphosed since  I  wore  a  stiff  white  choker,  and  no  whiskers.  But 
don't  suppose  I  have  lost  my  family  affections  because  I  have  joined 
the  Catholic  church.  On  the  contrary,  the  church  teaches  mc  that 
invincible  error  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  worst  heresy  ;  and 
as  I  was  saying  to  Lord  Dormer  yesterday,  I  have  learned  to  regard 
even  my  Calvinistic  relatives  with  more  charity  than  I  ever  did  before, 
since  I  have  beccnne  a  Catholic' 
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'' '  I  hare  no  doubt  they  are  much  obliged  to  yon,'  replied  liii 
l^odfather,  drily. 

'"  I  am  sore  they  woidd  be/  rejoined  Bamem,  '  if  their  blindiieas 
allowed  them  to  appreciate  the  powerful  intercession  which  I  ha?o 
obtained  for  them.  When  I  was  staying  at  Lord  Shrewsbury's,  UM 
week,  I  ordered  thirty  masses  to  be  said  for  the  soul  of  my  late 
grand-mother,  and  the  same  number,  dear  cousin,  for  your  own 
departed  wife.'' 

"  This  was  too  much  for  the  patience  of  the  elder  gentleman,  who, 
ottering  an  ejaculation  more  emphatic  than  polite,  decisively  shook 
himself  loose  from  his  kinsman's  grasp.  Mr.  Bamem,  not  in  the 
least  discomfited,  turned  to  me. 

** '  You  see.  Miss  Bunpton,  how  intolerant  all  Protestants  are. 
My  cousin  can't  forgive  my  conversion.  As  the  Archbishop  of  Toam 
said  to  me  the  other  day,  ''  True  tolerance,  as  well  as  true  charity, 
is  possessed  by  Catholics  alone.  Knowing  the  truth  themselves  they 
can  only  pity  the  blindness  of  others.' " 

**  *  Do  you  mean  Dr.  Maohale  by  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  V 
said  I. 

''  *  That  is  his  name  among  Protestants,'  replied  he,  '  and  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  prejudice  entertained  against  him  ;  but  I  protest  to 
you  he  is  a  capital  fellow  ;  in  fact,  a  regular  brick.  I  was  staying 
with  him  at  Lord  Fantail's  for  a  week,  playing  billiards  with  him 
every  morning,  and  very  well  he  handles  his  cue,  I  can  assure  you.' 

"  In  this  way  he  rattled  on  all  dinner  time,  having  most  of  tha 
conversation  to  himself ;  for  his  colleague,  Mr.  Malpus  hardly  spoke 
at  all,  and  Mr.  Morgan  also  maintained  a  sullen  silence.  Lideed, 
the  latter  evidently  hated  Mr.  Barnem,  and  would  have  wished  to 
anathematise  him  as  an  apostate  ;  but  fear  of  his  father  restrained 
his  feelings  ;  for  the  archdeacon  had  told  him  that  he  must  suppress 
all  controversy  with  the  Catholics  at  present,  in  order  that  they 
might  co-operate  with  the  Anglicans  in  a  vigorous  attempt  to  upset 
Lord  John  Russell  and  his  government.  He  therefore  sat  restlessly 
fix>wning  and  biting  his  lips  while  Mr.  Barnem  was  enlightening  us 
on  the  sentiments  of  his  new  teachers. 

"  The  proselyte's  fluency,  however,  was  cut  short  by  an  unexpected 
interruption.  He  had  challenged  his  cousin  to  take  champagne 
with  him  (a  challenge  which  the  old  gentleman  accepted  with  a  very 
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bad  grace),  and  was  in  the  act  of  raising  the  wine  to  his  month, 
when  one  half  of  the  moustache  which  adorned  his  npper  lip  fell 
into  his  glass.  The  efifect  was  Indicrons  in  the  extreme  ;  and  the 
piebald  appearance  which  he  presented  (one  half  of  the  lip  bristling 
with  its  bushy  black  curls,  the  other  utterly  denuded)  excited  an 
irrepressible  burst  of  laughter.  The  ridicule  of  the  incident  evi- 
dently touched  his  vanity  in  its  tenderest  point.  He  rose  hastily 
from  his  chau:  and  rushed  out  of  the  room,  leaving  the  moustache 
floating  in  his  champagne  ;  nor  did  he  appear  agam  during  the 
evening.  His  godfather  followed  his  retreat  by  a  muttered  groid 
of  which  I  caught  fragments  such  as  '  confounded  puppy  I' '  impostor 
all  over  1'  *  not  a  hair's  breadth  of  reality  about  him  I' 

''  Mamma  is  now  busy  in  collecting  signatures  to  the  copy  of  the 
petition  which  the  deputation  have  left  with  her.  She  has  made  the 
cook  and  coachman  sign  it ;  but  the  footman  (who  had  been  warned 
against  it  by  some  of  Mr.  Moony's  people)  holds  out  against  her 
entreaties,  and  has  carried  the  housemaid  with  him  in  his  rebellion. 
She  vainly  tells  them  it  is  a  petition  for  freedom  of  conscience  ;  they 
say  it  goes  '  ri^ht  against  their  conscience,'  and  that  they  must  stand 
up  for  the  Protestant  religion. 

"  So  wags  the  world  with  us  ;  and  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to 
ask  myself,  sadly  enough,  what  is  my  vocation  in  it.  For  merely  to 
see  the  follies  of  others  and  laugh  at  them  is  not  woman's  mission, 
nor  man's  either.  Yet  what  can  I  do  ?  Tell  me  if  you  know,  and 
believe  me, 

"  Your  ever  affectionate  sister, 

"Clara." 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

FREE  THOUGHT  AT  OXFORD. 

Charles  received  the  above  letters  at  Oxford  during  the  term 
which  followed  his  Easter  vacation.  They  were  so  much  additional 
weight  in  the  same  scale  with  Archer's  satire.  He  gradually  became 
ashamed  of  the  Tractarian  affections  which  he  had  adopted,  and 
abandoned  the  opinions  with  which  they  had  been  associated.  But, 
onhappily,  he  obtained  nothing  in  exchange  but  the  heartless  scepti- 
cism of  his  infidel  companion.  Archer's  tactics  were  skilful.  He  did 
not  at  once  shock  his  friend  by  disclosing  his  own  utter  repudiation 
of  natural  religion  and  of  moral  law.  He  contented  himself  at  first 
by  laughing  at  all  the  various  forms  of  Christian  faith,  and  insinuat- 
ing, rather  than  broadly  stating,  that  it  was  impossible  for  an  intel- 
ligent man  to  find  satisfaction  in  any  existing  sect  or  system. 

When  he  had  accustomed  Charles  to  admit  these  suggestions  and 
the  inferences  flowing  from  them,  he  went  a  step  further,  and  began 
directly  to  attack  the  foundations  of  Christianity.  Charles's  convic- 
tions on  such  points  were,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  a  very  unset- 
tled state.  He  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  his  companion's  cavils  but 
a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  "  Evidences  "  of  Paley.  Archer 
found  little  difficulty  in  convincing  him  that  there  were  gaps  in  this 
defensive  armour  wide  enough  to  admit  the  thrusts  and  stabs  of 
modem  infidelity.  He  asked  him  triumphantly  to  name  the  twelve 
men  of  whom  Paley  talks  as  witnesses  of  the  Christian  miracles ; 
defied  him  to  prove  that  three-fourths  of  them  had  borne  any  such 
witness  ;  and  maintained  that  the  remaining  quarter  were  incapable 
of  weighing  evidence,  and  no  better  than  brain-sick  fanatics.  Again, 
he  suggested  doubts  as  to  the  date  and  authenticity  of  the  most 
important  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  explained  to  him  the 
theory  according  to  which  all  the  supernatural  elements  of  the  Gos- 
pel narrative  are  resolved  into  the  mythical  additions  of  a  1«Aax  %^ . 
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HoreoTer  he  pressed  him  with  difficulties  of  another  kind,  which 
Charles's  previous  teaching  rendered  him  wholly  nnable  to  encounter. 
He  had,  like  most  other  half-informed  Englishmen  of  the  day,  insen- 
sibly imbibed  the  vulgar  notion  of  Scripture,  according  to  which  the 
Bible  is  regarded  as  a  single  book,  written  (as  it  is  commonly 
expressed)  by  "  the  pen  of  inspiration/'  and  dictated  in  every  word 
and  letter  by  Grod  himself.  He  therefore  believed  that  if  in  any 
scriptural  book  a  single  statement,  whether  historical,  astronomical, 
chemical,  or  geological,  could  be  proved  erroneous,  the  whole  truth 
of  Scripture  must  fall  to  the  ground,  and  revealed  religion  must  be 
deemed  a  system  of  imposture. 

It  was  easy  for  Archer,  who  availed  himself  of  the  result  of  Ger- 
man investigations,  which  have  now  been  so  widely  popularized  in 
England,  to  show  that  some  passages  in  the  sacred  writings  om- 
tained  undoubted  historical  mistakes  ;  that  some  of  the  chronological 
statements  contradicted  each  other ;  and  that  the  geology  of  the 
book  of  Genesis  was  not  identical  with  that  adopted  by  modem 
scientific  observers. 

Charles  entered  upon  these  investigations  with  keen  interest,  and 
pursued  them  with  a  spirit  of  candour  and  impartiality.  He  read  the 
explanations  of  the  difficulties  suggested  to  him,  given  by  the  most  po- 
pular among  the  orthodox  commentators,  and  he  found  them  genendly 
evasive,  and  sometimes  positively  dishonest.  Thus  he  arrived  at  con- 
clusion after  conclusion — opposed  to  all  his  former  ideas  of  the  infalli- 
bility of  Scripture.  He  did  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  Biblical 
writers  ever  claimed  the  infallibility  imputed  to  them.  This  he  took 
for  granted  as  a  necessary  postulate  ;  and  consequently  his  reverence 
for  the  Scripture  was  overthrown,  when  he  found  that  the  Scriptural 
speakers  and  narrators  were  not  miraculously  secured  from  error  in 
matters  of  fact.  He  did  not  remember  that  the  apostles  themselves 
disclaim  all  superiority  over  their  brethren  in  matters  of  human 
knowledge,  uid  represent  themselves  as  mere  earthen  vessels,  though 
conveying  a  heavenly  treasure.  He  did  not  perceive  that  a  revealer 
of  religious  truth  is  not  required  to  be  infallible  except  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  his  revelation.  He  did  not  consider  that  the  histori- 
cal and  scientific  infallibility  which  he  sought  in  the  sacred  writing 
would  (had  it  existed)  have  superseded  the  researches  of  history, 
ajQLd  anticipated  the  discoveries  of  science,  and  would  thus  have  been 
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incompatible  with  the  designs  of  Providence,  as  developed  in  the 
gradoal  progress  of  the  human  mind.  But  Charles  was  prepossessed 
with  the  popular  notion  that  the  Bible,  if  true  at  all,  must  be  ora- 
cular in  every  department  of  knowledge.  And  when  he  found  that 
it  did  not  bear  the  test 'imposed  by  this  arbitrary  expectation,  his 
faith  gave  way,  like  that  of  so  many  others  in  the  present  day, 
because  it  was  built  upon  a  false  foundation.  He  had  been  taught 
to  substitute  an  infallibility  of  the  letter  for  the  infallibility  of  the 
Spirit,  and  his  idol  being  overthrown,  his  worship  perished  with  it. 

But  Archer,  not  satisfied  with  this  victory,  pursued  the  retreating 
faith  of  his  friend  with  new  assaults.  For  he  was  aware  that  the 
difficulties  connected  with  inspiration,  by  which  he  had  led  Charles 
to  renounce  the  Bible,  were  not  really  incapable  of  solution.  He 
knew  that  the  theory  of  inspiration  which  had  satisfied  such  minds 
as  Arnold's,  Tholuck's,  and,  Neander's,  must  sooner  or  later  meet 
Hampton's  eye.  He  therefore  endeavoured  to  render  his  infidelity 
impregnable,  by  convincing  him  that  an  external  revelation  of  spiri- 
tual truth  was  in  iteelf  an  impossibility.  He  gave  him  Mr.  New- 
man's book-revelations  to  prove  that  a  "  book-revelation "  was  in 
itself  an  absurdity ;  because  "  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  God  we 
know  nothing  without,  everything  within  ;  it  is  in  the  Spirit  we  meet 
Him,  not  in  the  communications  of  sense."  Nay,  more,  he  showed 
from  the  pages  of  the  same  writer,  that  such  "  authoritative  guid- 
ance of  a  mind  from  without "  must  be  prejudicial  if  it  were  pos- 
sible ;  because  it  would  "  paralyse  our  moral  powers,  and  benumb 
-conscience  by  disuse." 

These  dogmatic  speculations,  however,  produced  less  effect  upon 
Charles**  mind  than  the  scepticism  of  Hume,  whose  essays  were  also 
put  into  his  hands  by  Archer.  The  acute  sophistries  of  the  Scotch- 
man convinced  him  that  the  improbability  of  a  miracle  was  in  itself 
60  great  that  the  difficulty  of  believing  it  exceeded  the  difficulty  of 
rejecting  any  amount  of  human  testimony.  This  conviction  having 
established  itself  in  his  mind,  he  was  prepared  to  accept  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  modem  prophets  of  infidelity,  that  "  all  supernatural 
events  must  be  summarily  rejected  as  simply  impossible,"*  and 
that  *'  the  Christian   religion    is   no    better    than  an   old  wife's 

feble."t 
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Bat  Archer  did  not  tmst  exclosivelj  to  argument  for  the  enlight 
enment  of  his  friend.  He  was  aware  that  personal  example  exer- 
cises a  power  oyer  the  judgment,  often  far  more  persnasive  than 
reasoning.  He  knew  that  none  but  the  strongest  and  most  original 
minds  are  proof  against  the  force  of  sympathy,  or  can  stniggle 
snccessfolly  against  a  current  of  opinion  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves immersed.  In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  Charles's  conversion, 
he  proposed  his  election  as  a  member  of  a  free-thinking  club,  con- 
sisting of  fourteen  undergraduates  and  Bachelors  of  Arts,  who  called 
their  association  "  the  friends  of  light,"  for  which  they  sometimes 
substituted  the  term  of  "  Licht-freunden,"  for  they  greatly  affected 
German  phrases. 

Charles  was  flattered  at  his  election,  for  the  iUumvnaii  of  the  club 
were  several  of  them  men  of  note  in  the  university  ;  one  or  two  had 
got  prizes,  and  taken  high  honours  ;  and  they  all  assumed  an  air  of 
intellectual  superiority,  and  showed  an  ineffable  contempt  for  the 
understanding  of  a  majority  of  their  contemporaries. 

They  met  once  a  week  at  each  other's  rooms,  to  read  essays,  which 
they  composed  in  turn,  upon  subjects  political,  metaphysical,  literary 
or  theological,  in  a  style  of  which  humility  was  not  the  characteristic 
feature.  The  reading  was  followed  by  a  discussion,  and  the  discus- 
sion was  inlivened  by  a  supper.  The  latter  was  by  no  means  the 
least  attractive  ingredient  in  the  amusements  of  the  evening  ;  and 
it  was  whispered  that  many  of  the  Licht-freunden  had  owed  their 
seat  in  that  sacred  synod  rather  to  their  culinary  than  their  intel- 
lectual merits,  and  that  the  ability  and  inch'nation  to  give  rechercki 
entertainments  and  expensive  wines  were  at  least  as  much  valued  by 
the  club  as  more  transcendental  qualifications. 

The  first  meeting  which  Charles  attended  took  place  in  the  rooms 
of  a  member  of  tliis  description  of  the  name  of  Jones,  one  of  the 
"fastest,^  and  most  expensive  of  the  fraternity.  He  was  the  orphan 
of  a  clergyman,  and  his  widowed  mother  allowed  him  to  spend  his 
fortune  (or  rather  hers)  as  he  liked,  and  received  all  his  reasons  for 
extravagance  without  a  question.  Vanity  was  his  characteristic,  and 
this  ruling  passion  led  him  to  spend  far  more  than  he  conld  afford 
in  social  pleasiu'cs,  in  order  to  gain  a  good  standing  with  several  dis- 
tinct sets  at  college.  Thus  he  hunted  twice  a  week  during  the  season 
for  the  sake  of  admittance  into  the  sporting  set,  of  whom  he  pre- 
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tended  to  make  very  light  when  Epeaking  of  them  to  his  literary 
friends.  He  joined  them  (he  said)  because  he  saw  there  was  no  one 
else  of  any  intellect  among  them,  and  be  felt  it  his  duty  to  do  what 
he  could  to  eleyate  their  minds  ;  and  he  flattered  hunself  that  his 
tact  and  moral  influence  had  already  effected  a  great  improvement 
in  their  tone.  On  these  purely  moral  grounds  he  reduced  his  mother 
to  poverty  by  spending  her  little  capital  on  hunters,  tandems,  Hav- 
annah  cigars  and  double-barrelled  guns. 

On  the  other  hand,  among  his  sporting  acquaintance  he  talked  no 
less  patronisingly  of  his  studious  associates.  Some  of  them  were 
excellent  fellows  (he  said),  but  they  were  all  mere  book-worms  ;  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  were  not  up  to  anything,  in  short.  He 
tried  (he  said)  to  bring  them  into  contact  with  life,  brushed  the 
dust  and  cobwebs  out  of  their  brains,  and  did  what  he  could  to  make 
men  of  them. 

The  vanity  of  Jones  was  united  to  an  unlimited  self-confidence.  He 
could  talk  as  glibly  of  every  subject  started,  from  poetry  to  the  differ- 
ential calculus,  as  if  the  topic  of  conversation  had  been  the  study 
of  his  life.  But  the  point  on  which  he  most  piqued  himself  was  his 
scientific  knowledge.  He  laid  down  the  law  among  his  friends  upon 
all  questions  of  natural  philosophy,  and  affected  a  peculiar  extent  of 
information  concerning  electricity,  chemistry,  and  comparative  anat- 
omy. His  sole  acquaintance  with  these  subjects  was  derived  from  a 
few  courses  of  lectures  which  he  had  attended,  and  some  popular 
manuals  which  he  had  read  ;  but  the  smattering  thence  derived 
enabled  him  to  pass  as  a  profound  philosopher  among  his  compan- 
ions, who  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  investigations  of  which 
he  spoke  so  learnedly.  Moreover,  he  possessed  an  expensive  micros- 
cope in  which  he  exhibited  some  very  curious  preparations  of 
flies*  wings,  gnats'  stings,  cheese  mites,  beetles^  legs,  and  animalcules 
of  all  descriptions  bred  by  stagnant  duckponds.  The  possession  of 
these  objects  (which  he  had  purchased  along  with  the  microscope) 
served  as  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  his  scientific  attainments. 

The  "  friends  of  light"  wisely  adopted  it  as  a  fundamental  rule  of 
their  society,  that  every  member  should  pledge  himself  to  spread  the 
reputation  of  his  brethren  by  praising  each  or  all  of  them  whenever 
he  had  an  opportunity.  They  therefore  loudly  proclaimed  Jones'ci 
philosophical  merits,  and  made  no  secret  of  their  opVniOii  Wi^X.  VL  \i[i^ 
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demise  of  the  entomological  Professor  should  occur  after  Jones  had 
taken  his  degree,  he  was  the  only  man  to  fill  the  yacant  chair.  And 
so  mach  may  be  done  by  this  sort  of  associated  pnffing,  that  there 
is  no  wonder  if  Jones's  conscience  became  by  degrees  an  article  of 
faith  among  the  midergradnates  of  St.  Chad's. 

Gnrionsly  contrasted  with  the  light  and  frothy  yanity  of  Jones 
was  the  slow  conceit  of  another  member  of  the  club,  who  was  now 
introduced  to  Charles  for  the  first  time  as  Mr.  Brown,  of  Durham 
College. 

Jones  was  dapper  and  yiyacious,  rattling  on  undauntedly  upon 
eyery  subject,  and  chattering    at  railroad   pace.     Brown,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  lank  and  glum  ;  spoke  languidly  and  sententionsly, 
dropping  his  words  like  minute  guns,  one  by  one  ;  and  gaye  forth 
his  sawny  utterances  with   an   air   of    pragmatical   deliberatioa 
Ancient  history  was  the  specialty  which  he  affected  ;  and  the  con- 
trast between  the   classical  and  modem  world  was  his  fayourite 
theme.     His  hobby  was  the  decay  of   disinterested   virtue  which 
Christianity  (as  he  said)  had  caused.     Since  heathen  times  there 
had  been  no  true  self-devotion.     The  belief  in  future  rewards  and 
punishments  had  made   a  lofty  morality  impossible,    and   killed 
magnanimity   in   the  bud.      Universal  selfishness  reigned    avowed 
and  uncontrolled,  and  was  preached  by  the  ministers  of  religion 
as  the   highest  ideal   of  human   excellence.     Hence   he   explained 
the  utter  corruption  in  which  (as  he  asserted)  our  "  social  system" 
was  involved.     The  only  remedy  was  the  destruction  of  that  self- 
seeking  superstition  which  had  almost  obliterated  the  trace  of  noble- 
ness and  heroism  in  the  human  heart.     Along  with  it  must  be  extir- 
pated those  servile  institutions  and  grovelling  forms  of  polity  with 
which  its  roots  were  intertwined.     For,  as  Marat  truly  said,  "  The 
world  could  never  be  regenerated  till  the  last  king  was  strangled 
with  the  entrails  of  the  last  priest."     Meanwhile,  men  should  be 
made  familiar  with  the  noble  maxims  of  the  ancient  tyrannicides, 
Hnrmodius  and  Aristogiton,  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  of  their  modem 
imitators,  SaflB,  Mazzini,  and  the  other  magnanimous  champions  of 
liberty,  who,  by  precept  and  example,  have  exhibited  the  poignard 
as  the   only   regenerator  of  nations.     A  baptism  of    blood  was 
needed  to  initiate  mankind  into  the  ritual  of  a  purer  faith. 

These  sanguinary  sentiments  were  drawled  out  by  Brown  in  a 
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calm  and  self-complacent  monotone,  which  made  them  doubly  ladio- 
roQS  by  contrast.  On  the  present  occasion  he  was  expatiating  after 
this  fashion  to  an  admiring  disciple,  while  Jones  at  another  table 
was  arranging  his  microscope.  Charles  was  duly  introduced  and 
listened  for  a  few  moments  to  the  republican  proser ;  but,  not 
finding  his  declamation  either  edifying  or  amusing,  he  turned  to 
examine  some  pictures  which  had  caught  his  eye  on  entering  the 
apartment. 

Jones's  rooms  were,  handsomely  fitted  up  and  ornamented  with 
statuettes  and  paintings  of  an  expensive  character.  The  statues 
were  of  the  most  nude  description,  being  an  assortment  of  Venus 
Calipyges,  bathing  nymphs,  and  Bacchanalian  groups.  But  the 
pictures  far  outdid  the  statuary.  They  were  principally  copies  in 
oil  from  originals  by  Italian  masters,  the  subjects  of  all  of  them 
being  "  the  loves  of  the  gods.''  The  most  voluptuous  dreams  of  clas- 
sical mythology  were  here  represented  in  the  most  meretricious  style. 
The  chief  ornaments  of  the  room  were  Raphael's  **  Cupid  in  the 
Arms  of  Psyche,"  from  the  fresco  in  the  Famese  Palace,  and  Cor- 
reggio's  "  Leda  with  the  Swan  ;"  a  "  Venus  Recumbent,"  and  "  Danafe' 
receiving  the  Golden  Shower,"  by  Titian  ;  a  "  Mars  and  Venus,"  by 
Albano,  and  a  "  Hylas  among  the  Nymphs,"  by  Giulio  Romano,  were 
also  conspicuous.  In  short,  the  pictures  were  such,  as  would,  if 
published  in  a  cheaper  form,  have  exposed  the  publisher  to  a  prosecu- 
tion by  the  "  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice."  Yet  the  "Friends 
of  Light,"  differing  as  they  did  among  themselves  on  other  points, 
were  all  agreed  in  defending  the  purity  of  these  pictures.  Nothing 
could  exceed  their  wrath  against  the  "  puritanical  idiots  "  who  ven- 
tured to  doubt  the  propriety  of  exciting  the  imagination  and  the 
passions  by  the  unveiled  display  of  scenes  so  Indecorous. 

GkKxiness,  they  contended,  was  identical  with  beauty  ;  that  which 
was  beautiful  could  not  be  immoral  ;  and  every  sentiment  which 
arises  in  the  contemplation  of  a  work  of  art,  is  necessarily  as  pure 
as  the  source  whence  it  springs.  Any  attempt  at  remonstrance  was 
met  not  with  arguments  but  with  invective  ;  the  champions  of  nudity 
contenting  themselves  with  an  indignant  quotation  of  the  well-known 
lines, — 

"  Hence  with  that  filthy  superstition 
Which  sees  indecency  in  Titian  I** 
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Whiles  Charles  was  employed  (not  without  some  blushes)  in  the 
examination  of  these  cktfs-d  ^ctwort,  the  rest  of  the  party  assembled, 
and  the  business  of  the  eyening  began.  This  consisted  in  the  read- 
ing of  an  essay  by  a  member  of  the  club,  followed  by  a  discussion 
of  its  contents,  in  which  all  the  brethren  present  took  part.  The 
author  of  the  essay  on  this  occasion  was  a  certain  Augustus  White, 
who  set  up  for  the  poet-laureate  of  the  fraternity.  He  wrote  occa- 
sional lyrics,  which  were  handed  about  in  manuscript,  and  even  pub- 
lished a  small  volume  of  English  Sapphicg,  so  transcendental  in 
their  phraseology  and  their  subjects,  as  to  be  entirely  incompre- 
hensible to  the  uninitiated,  except  in  the  indecent  passages  ;  these 
latter,  however  (to  do  the  poet  justice),  occurred  very  frequently 
and  were  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  meanest  understanding.  The 
"  friends  of  light,"  however,  professed  to  comprehend  the  whole 
volume,  and  pronounced  the  author  to  have  produced  the  best 
poetry  since  Milton's.  White  himself  modestly  disclaimed  this 
praise,  and  only  aspired  to  the  credit  of  being  among  the  first 
English  writers,  to  unveil  (as  he  said)  those  delicious  mysteries 
which  the  prudery  of  modem  barbarism  hod  tastelessly  concealed. 
The  artistic  superiority  of  heathendom  was  his  favourite  topic  ;  and 
the  great  objects  of  his  reverence  were  Goethe  and  George  Sand, 
whom  he  considered  as  the  chief  restorers  of  paganism  in  Europe. 
The  latter  lady,  indeed,  he  positively  worshipped  ;  and  had  once 
undertaken  a  pilgrimage  to  Paris,  for  the  sake  of  offering  his  adora- 
tion in  person.  He  had  been  honoured  with  an  interview  by 
Madame  Du-devant,  who  was  dressed  at  the  time  in  that  male  attire 
which  she  wears  as  a  palpable  protest  against  the  misnamed  decen- 
cies of  a  corrupt  civilization.  She  received  White's  homage  so 
graciously  thas  he  was  emboldened  to  ask  for  one  button  of  her  mas- 
culine integuments  as  a  relic ;  a  request  with  which  she  was 
graciously  pleased  to  comply.  The  sacred  button  he  carried  back 
to  Oxford,  exhibited  it  in  triumph  to  his  friends,  and  hung  it  round 
the  neck  of  a  bust  of  the  illustrious  authoress  which  adorned  his 
bookcase. 

The  subject  of  White's  essay  for  the  present  evening  was  **  The 
Injurious  Effect  of  Christian  Asceticism  on  the  Morality  of  Youth." 
He  took  as  his  motto  the  celebrated  encomium  addressed  by  Cato  to 
a  youthful  rake,  '' Madt  esto  virtiOe  |w*€r,-"  an  exhortation    (he 
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observed)  pregnant  with  the  soandest  morality  and  the  tmest 
philosophy.  The  consent  of  nations  and  the  Yo^se  of  nature  had 
pronoanced  indulgence  in  our  physical  impulses  to  be  innocent ;  it 
was  reserved  for  the  gloomy  code  of  Christianity  to  condemn  such 
indulgences  as  vicious.  Yet,  after  all,  how  vain  were  such  prohibi- 
tions. Nature  was  stronger  than  legislation ;  and  how  few  who 
called  themselves  Christians  obeyed  the  edicts  which  they  professed 
to  reverence.  On  this  subject,  he  might  (he  was  sure)  summon  the 
reverend  the  Proctors  themselves  to  give  a  reluctant  testimony  in 
his  favour.  Yet  testimony  was  superfluous  since  nature  herself 
spoke.  How  could  men  resist  her  sacred  instincts,  and  how  could 
that  be  wrong  which  she  sanctioned  ?  The  appetites  and  feelings 
which  she  implanted,  were  our  only  infallible  guide  both  in  theory 
and  in  practice. 

Yet,  if  authority  were  needed  by  his  audience  in  favour  of  his 
views,  he  might  support  them  by  the  authority  of  the  greatest 
minds.  Socrates,  the  father  of  philosophy,  reckoned  those  actions 
which,  in  modern  limes,  were  thought  the  extreme  of  profligate 
debauchery,  among  the  number  of  things  indifferent;  which  men 
may  practise  or  not,  as  their  inclination  leads.  With  him  all  the 
schools  of  ancient  thinkers  agreed  in  this  point.  And  even  the 
moderns  (though  having  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  a  Christian 
education)  had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  Thus  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury  declares  that  the  yielding  to  our  physical  passions  is  no 
more  to  be  blamed  than  drinking  when  we  are  thirsty.  So  Emerson 
teaches  us  that  "  purity  of  heart  is  indentical  with  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation,'' in  other  words,  there  can  be  no  impurity  in  obeying  the 
force  which  draws  our  hearts  to  pleasure,  as  it  draws  the  planet  to 
the  sun.  Nor  need  he  remind  his  hearers  that  these  doctrines  were 
illustrated  by  the  practice  of  the  greatest  lights  of  genius  in  modem 
times  ;  that  Rousseau  and  Goethe  lived  in  that  Intercourse  of  8.ffec- 
tion  which  bigotry  has  branded  as  concubinage  ;  and  that  the  illus- 
trious Sand  has  perpetually  exercised  that  inalienable  right  of 
liberty  which  priestcraft  would  stigmatise  as  a  violation  of  the  mar- 
riage vow. 

Of  course  his  hearers  would  understand  him  to  imply,  that  the 
indulgence  which  he  advocated  was,  by  its  very  nature,  subjected  to 
certain  limits.     ''Nequid  nimis^^  was  the  motto  of  prudence,  and 
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therefore  of  morality,  which  was  only  another  name  for  wisdom.  Bot 
within  these  limits,  who  (he  asked)  except  superstitions  bigots  conld 
hesitate  to  justify  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  nature  ? 

A  further  argument  might  be  derived  from  aesthetic  considera- 
tions. No  Platonic  mind — he  might  say  no  philosophic  mind — could 
doubt  that  goodness  and  beauty  were  identical.  In  fact,  the  Good 
was  only  another  name  for  the  Beautiful.  We  must  then  consult 
the  masters  of  the  Beautiful  to  teach  us  the  true  rules  of  ethics  ;  nor 
could  we  doubt  what  would  be  their  verdict.  No  subject  had 
inspired  the  great  artists  of  antiquity  with  lovelier  conceptions  than 
the  exquisite  developments  of  human  inst'mct,  falsely  called  vices  by 
Christian  moralists.  Nor  was  this  less  the  case  with  modem  artists, 
not  excepting  even  those  who  had  been  compelled  by  the  exigency 
of  circumstances  to  dedicate  their  pencil  to  the  support  of  a  super- 
stition which  they  secretly  despised.  Raphael  never  shone  more 
brightly  than  in  depicting  the  most  voluptuous  scenes  of  Pagan 
mythology.  Moreover,  we  knew  from  the  autobiography  of  that 
great  High  Priest  of  the  Beautiful,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  not  only  that 
he  hunself  indulged  freely  in  those  enjoyments  which  ascetics 
denounce  as  immoral,  but  that  all  the  other  artists  who  were  his 
contemporaries  at  Rome  did  the  same ;  and  that  even  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raphael  both  brought  their  mistresses  with  them  to  the 
bacchanalian  orgies,  at  which  those  mighty  revivers  of  art  and  civil- 
ization periodically  assembled.  Or,  if  we  need  the  authority  of 
poets  as  well  as  painters,  did  not  one  of  the  greatest  tell  us  that 
nature  when  unadorned  is  adorned  the  most  ?  Did  not  our  sweetest 
modem  lyric  urge  the  rejection  of  all  drapery,  in  those  charming 
words,  *'  Since  nature's  dress  is  loveliness,  be  that  thy  dress,  my 
Nora  Creina  ?" 

Thus  also  the  chief  of  modem  poets,  even  the  great  Goethe  him- 
self, encouraged  us  to  imitate  his  own  example.  "  Accustom  your- 
self," says  he,  "  to  the  free  contemplation  of  nature.  The  beauty 
of  art  will  hallow  the  sentiments  that  arise  from  it."  And  who  can 
forget  the  glowing  description  which  he  gives  of  the  elevating  effect 
produced  upon  his  great  soul  by  his  first  vision  of  the  nude,  not  in 
cold  marble,  but  in  flesh  and  blood  ?*     Or,  to  return  once  more  lo 

♦  Soe  tho  ftcconnt  of  this  in  OoeUie»8  wiohlogmphj, —{DicHtunff  und  WahrhMty 
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the  aster  art,  which  of  as  has  not  felt  his  imagination  kindled  by 
th^  glorious  works  of  Etty,  our  greatest  living  painter  ;  those  works 
which  elicit  nought  but  hypocritical  shriekings  from  the  throat  of 
stiff-necked  prudery  ?* 

**  But  (added  the  essayist)  in  this  apartment  it  is  superfluous  for 
me  to  enlarge  upon  this  branch  of  my  subject.  Here,  at  least,  no 
one  can  doubt  of  the  verdict  pronounced  upon  it  by  art.  The 
exquisite  pictures  which  adorn  these  walls  are  the  best  commentary 
upon  my  theme.  The  loves  of  the  deities  surround  us,  and  prove  to 
the  most  sceptical  among  us,  that  if  the  pictorial  representation  of 
these  mysteries  be  so  beautiful,  the  reality  of  them  must  be  pure, 
nay,  holy  and  divine. 

"  The  voices  of  those  illustrious  men  who  embodied  these  lovely 
conceptions  seem  to  speak  from  the  canvas  in  my  support ;  Raphael 
and  Correggio,  Titian,  and  Albano,  with  one  consenting  voice,  echo 
the  immortal  words  of  Terence,  '  Non  est  flagitium,  mihi  crede,  ado- 
lesccntulo' " 

The  last  word  of  this  peroration  was  drowned  in  the  rapturous 
plaudits  of  the  audience.  It  completed  the  essay,  of  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  give  a  feeble  outline.  The  general  applause  which 
it  elicited  was  interrupted  by  a  modest  knock  at  the  door  ;  when  the 
assembly  was  astonished  by  the  timid  entrance  of  an  undergraduate, 
the  position  of  whose  cap  (put  on  his  head  wrong  side  forwards) 
showed  him  to  be  a  freshman.  He  seemed  much  abashed  by  the 
sight  of  so  many  strangers,  and  said  apologetically  (tummg  to  Archer, 
who  was  the  senior  of  those  present),  "  Mr.  Johnson  invited  me  here, 
sir,  to  fast  with  him  and  practise  Gregorians,  as  this  is  the  eve 
of  St.  Lupus,  but — but — I  thought  I  should  find  Mr.  Johnson  here 
alone." 

"  We  are  most  happy  to  see  you,  sir,"  replied  Archer,  with  a 
courteous  bow,  thinking  that  some  fun  might  be  elicited  by  humour- 
ing the  mistake. 

"But  surely,"  continued  the  freshman,  with  a  puzzled  look,  "  surely 

•  "Admiration  of  woman's  form  amounted  in  Etty  to  derotlon.    While  In  hi«  worship  of 
the  female  form  in  Its  fulness,  beauty  of  form,  exquisite  rotundity,  pointing   pictures  so 

ezoepUonable  in  the  eyes  of  stliT-necked  proprUty,  he  thought  but  of  his  art Hli 

prodUeetlon  for  the  nude  was  not  based  on  a  mlstalce A  man  who  could  paint 

■neb  eloquent  flesh  and  blood  might  weU  be  indisposed  to  sacrifice  It  at  the  shrine  of  draperies." 
-^OUehrUtt  U/B  cfEtiy,  p.  818,  Ac.) 
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I  mnst  have  mistaken  the  eyening — the  table  seems  laid  for  a  hot 
supper  ;  and  yet  I  thought  it  was  a  Friday,  and  a  Saints'  eve.  Is 
it  still  Thursday,  and  have  I  misreckoned  V 

"  No,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Archer,  "  you  are  perfectly  correct ; 
but  we  have  all  a  dispensation  from  fasting,  on  the  ground  of 
weak  health ;  but  pray,  sit  down,  and  wait  for  Mr.  Johnson's 
arrival." 

The  freshman  did  843  he  was  asked,  and  seated  himself  so  as  to  face 
the  pictures  which  had  just  formed  the  theme  of  White's  glowing 
panegyric.    Archer  noticed  his  embarrassment. 

**  I  see,"  he  said,  *^  that  you  are  looking  at  those  beautiful  paint- 
ings. Of  course  you  are  aware  that  they,  each  of  them,  typify 
ecclesiastical  verities." 

"  Ah— ah — I — I — I  don't  exactly  understand  their  meaning,  sir, 
I  confess,"  murmured  the  neophyte,  much  relieved  however  by  the 
assurance. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Archer,  "  all  the  pictures  in  the  apartment  are 
purely  symbolical,  and  therefore,  of  course,  symbolically  pure; 
otherwise  they  might  have  seemed  too  voluptuous  for  the  stem 
asceticism  of  academic  life." 

"  Ah — I — I — see,"  responded  the  freshman,  "  and  what  is  meant 
by  that  picture  opposite,  sir,  which  represents  a  boy  in  the  arms  of  a 
lady?" 

"  That,  sur,"  replied  Archer,  "  represents  Cupid  and  Psyche.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  Psyche  allegorises  the  soul ;  and  the  picture 
symbolises  the  union  between  the  soul  and  charity  ;  the  latter  virtue 
being  of  course  typified  by  Cupid,  the  deity  of  love." 

"  Thank  you,  su-,"  replied  the  other.  "  I  quite  understand  it  now ; 
and  I  think  I  can  also  explam  that  painting  on  the  right  hand" 
(and  he  pointed  to  the  Leda).  "  The  bird  which  I  at  first  mistook 
for  a  swan  is  of  course  the  pelican,  which  I  know  is  an  ancient  sym- 
bol of  the  church,  and  the  undressed  lady  is,  I  suppose,  a  Saint 
Magdalene." 

"  Your  conjecture  is  perfectly  correct,"  said  Archer,  gravely,  whilst 
the  rest  of  the  company  vainly  tried  to  stifle  their  laughter.  "  But," 
added  he,  for  he  thought  the  scene  had  been  now  sufficiently  pro- 
longed, "are  you  quite  sure,  sir,  that  it  was  to  these  rooms  Mr. 
Johnson  mvited  you  ?    I  only  ask  because  his  own  rooms  are  on  the 
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next  staircase,  and  perhaps  it  was  there  he  wished  to  see  yon,  other- 
wise we  shonld  be  most  happj  to  see  him  and  yoorself  here." 

The  freshman  blushed  scarlet,  and  stanmiered  an  apology. 

'^  I  beg  pardon,  sir.  I  beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen.  I  have  made 
a  stupid  mistake.    I  thought  these  were  Mr.  Johnson's  rooms." 

So  saying,  he  rushed,  or  rather  stumbled  out,  biding  no  further 
question. 

As  he  made  his  exit,  the  supper  entered.  It  was  enlivened  by  a 
discussion  upon  the  essay  which  had  been  read,  the  doctrine  of  which 
was  highly  approved  by  the  majority  of  the  speakers.  Charles  made 
some  opposition  on  the  ground  that  self-denial  was  a  necessary  ele- 
ment of  virtue  ;  and  he  was  feebly  seconded  by  another  member, 
who  seemed,  from  his  conversation,  to  be  standing  on  a  knife-edge 
between  infidelity  and  Romanism.  The  latter  owned,  however,  that 
those  only  were  called  to  practise  rigid  purity  who  felt  within  them- 
selves a  decidiid  vocation  for  the  ascetic  life,  and  that  these  must 
always  be  a  small  minority.  Ultimately  both  Charles  and  he  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  they  could  not  oppose  the  system 
advocated  in  White's  essay,  except  by  adhering  to  the  precepts  of 
the  New  Testament ;  and  any  appeal  to  such  external  revelation  on 
a  matter  of  morality  was  unanimously  voted  an  exploded  superstition. 
With  this  satisfactory  conclusion  the  party  broke  up,  most  of  its 
members  being  practically  prepared  to  demonstrate  their  concurrence 
in  those  theoretical  conclusions  to  which  they  had  assented. 

Thus  Charles's  moral  principles  were  undermined,  as  his  religion 
was  subverted.  And  in  this  there  was  action  and  reaction  ;  for  in 
proportion  as  his  morality  became  more  lax,  his  religious  belief 
became  more  feeble.  For  the  faith  is  always  more  or  less  influenced 
by  the  will ;  and  when  a  creed  is  felt  to  impose  an  unwelcome  yoke 
upon  the  inclinations,  a  man  will  necessarily  look  at  the  arguments 
against  it  with  a  more  favourable  eye. 

One  of  the  most  successful  devices  of  Archer's  sophistry  was  to 
assume,  as  a  matter  of  acknowledged  fact,  that  in  the  present  day 
no  one  except  idiots  and  country  parsons  did  believe  in  Christianity. 
In  the  days  of  the  Puritans,  he  allowed,  some  able  men  had  been 
believers.  Cromwell  had  surrendered  his  powerful  mind  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Gospel,  and  had  vainly  striven  to  establish  the  king^ 
dom  of  the  saints  on  earth.    But  soon  after  his  tiine  the  dis^ox^^^ 
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of  science  and  the  investigations  of  criticism  liad  rendered  faith 
impossible.  In  the  nineteenth  centnry  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
were  (as  Tenfelsdr^chk  called  them)  nothing  bnt  ''old  Jew  stars 
which  had  long  ago  gone  out  J* 

Charles  had  endeavoured  to  oppose  this  view,  by  citing  examples 
of  men  confessedly  superior  in  understanding,  who  still  professed  to 
believe  and  act  upon  the  teaching  of  Christ.  But  Archer  turned 
them  aside  by  disparaging  the  intellect  of  some,  and  denying  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  rest. 

As  to  the  public  defenders  of  religion,  the  writers  on  evidences, 
and  such  like,  they  (he  said)  were  notoriously  nothing  but  advocates ; 
and  for  the  most  part  had  a  direct  interest  in  maintaining  their  brief. 
In  the  case  of  a  parson  (for  example),  how  could  you  tell  that  he 
believed  a  word  he  said  ? 

Then  he  went  into  detail  in  order  to  show  that  the  actions  of  the 
most  orthodox  Christians  were  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  hypo- 
thesis of  their  belief. 

"  Why  look,"  he  said,  "  at  our  Warden.  If  he  believed  what  he 
tells  us  when  he  preaches  in  chapel,  could  he  keep  that  rectory  of 
his  in  Norfolk,  and  never  go  near  those  poor  sheep  in  the  wilderness, 
whom  he  keeps  some  half-starved  curate  to  look  after  ?  Or  perhaps 
you  think  that  Tomkins  believes,  because  he  has  just  preached  a  set 
of  sermons  in  defence  of  eternal  punishment.  But  if  he  were  truly 
convinced  that  nine-tenths  of  his  fellow-creatures  would  be  in  tor- 
ments for  ever,  do  you  think  he  could  spend  two  hours  a  day  in 
learning  the  violin  ?  Then  there  is  Johnson — I  dare  say  you  think 
him  an  earnest  believer,  and  perhaps  he  thinks  himself  one — but  if 
he  really  believed  anything,  would  he  exempt  the  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen commoners  from  college  chapel  as  he  does,  while  he  enforces 
it  so  strictly,  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  on  the  rest  of  us  ?  No, 
you  may  depend  upon  it  the  gospel  he  really  believes  in  is  between 
the  boards  of  *  Debrett's  Peerage.' " 

Such  arguments,  though  he  resisted  them  at  the  moment,  sank  by 
degrees  into  Charles's  mind.  He  did  not  perceive  that  Archer 
proved  too  much  for  his  own  hypothesis.  Because  if  no  man  believes 
a  religion  but  he  who  lives  in  perfect  accordance  with  its  precepts, 
it  follows  not  merely  that  there  are  no  believers  now,  but  that  there 
never  have  been  any.     For  ever  since  the  world  began,  the  weak- 
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ness  of  the  flesh  has  been  sometimes  too  mdch  for  the  strength  of 
the  spirit,  even  in  the  best  of  men.  Bnt  this  objection  did  not  occur 
to  Charles,  who  was  seduced  bj  the  plausible  maxim  that  (the  deeds 
being  the  sole  criterion  of  the  sentiments)  no  man  belieyes  what  he 
does  not  always  act  upon  ;  a  maxim,  the  fallacy  of  which  consists 
in  the  interpolation  of  that  word  always  ;  a  fallacy  the  more  absurd, 
because  the  association  between  video  mdiora  and  deteriara  sequar  has 
passed  into  a  proverb. 

Thus  Charles  was  gradually  convinced  that  faith  was  dead  and 
religion  obsolete,  and  learned  either  to  despise  the  understanding  or 
to  suspect  the  honesty  of  those  who  afifected  to  think  otherwise. 
His  concurrence  in  such  conclusions  was,  no  doubt,  facilitated  by  the 
contemptuous  commendation  bestowed  by  Archer  upon  those  "  wor^ 
thy  souls  "  who  still  adhered  to  the  antiquated  superstition  of  their 
forefathers. 

**  Come  with  me,"  said  he  to  Bampton  one  afternoon,  ^*  and  I  will 
introduce  you  to  an  original ;  a  man  who  really  does  seem  to  believe 
the  Bible.  He  is  an  old  country  parson  who  has  lived  all-  his  life  in 
Northumberland,  and  has  educated  his  only  son  at  home.  And  now 
he  has  brought  up  young  hopeful  to  college,  and  the  Warden  has 
introduced  him  to  me  this  morning,  as  a  proper  Mentor  for  ingenu- 
ous freshmen.  Mr.  Graysock  has  asked  me  to  the  '  Angel '  to  tea, 
to  meet  some  other  *  young  gentlemen '  (as  he  is  pleased  to  call  us), 
and  a  very  rich  scene  I  should  think  it  would  be.  So  come  along 
and  see  how  properly  and  discreetly  I  shall  play  my  part  in  it." 

Charles  suffered  himself  to  be  dragged  off,  and  the  two  friends 
sauntered  down  the  High  Street  in  their  caps  and  gowns  till  they 
reached  the  "  Angel,"  when  they  were  ushered  by  the  waiter  into 
the  sitting-room  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graysock.  The  old  clergyman  rose 
to  welcome  the  students  with  much  empressement,  introduced  them  to 
Mrs.  Graysock,  who  was  presiding  over  the  tea-things,  and  at  the 
same  moment  astonished  them  by  calling  upon  his  two  daughters  to 
relieve  them  of  their  academic  dress. 

"  Annie,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "  help  the  gentlemen  off  with  their 
gowns  ;  Betsy,  my  love,  hang  the  gentlemen's  caps  up  for  them  on 
those  pegs." 

It  should  be  observed  that  undergraduates,  on  entering  a  room, 
always  throw  their  caps  and  gowns  in  a  heap  into  thft  te>X  ^scsr&siSK 
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that  offers  itself ;  so  that  it  may  be  imagined  how  hard  the  gowns- 
men found  it  to  keep  their  countenances  while  deprecating  the  offi- 
cious ciFilities  which  the  young  ladies  offered  them  by  the  command 
of  their  papa.  And  the  same  difficulty  recurred  several  times  withm 
the  next  few  minutes,  as  other  collegians  entered^  with  whom  the 
scene  was  re-enacted. 

When  the  guests  had  all  arrired,  the  party  sat  down  to  a  soleom 
tea-drinkiug.  Young  Thomas  Graysock  was  introduced  by  his  father 
to  the  gownsmen  present  in  a  little  speech  which  he  had  prepared 
for  the  occasion. 

''  Young  gentlemen/'  he  said,  ''  I  am  obliged  to  you  by  the  honour 
you  have  done  myself  and  my  family,  I  am.  It  is  very  good  of  you 
to  come  and  meet  us  in  this  unceremonious  manner,  it  is.  I  haie 
the  honour  of  introducing  you  to  my  son  Thomas,  I  have  ;  and  I 
hope  he  will  do  his  duty  as  a  member  of  the  illustrious  college  to 
which  you  belong,  I  do.  He  has  been  brought  up  entirely  at  home, 
gentlemen,  he  has,  and,  consequently,  has  no  acquaintance  at  Oxford 
except  yourselves,  who  have  been  most  obligingly  introduced  to  me 
by  the  president — I  mean  the  warden — and  the  college  tutors.  I 
therefore  ask  you,  gentlemen,  I  do,  to  have  the  kindness  to  give  hun 
your  countenance  and  protection.  He  has  no  great  ability,  gentle- 
men, he  hasn't  ;  indeed,  I  may  say  that  talent  does  not  run  in  oar 
family,  I  may  ;  but  I  hope  he  will  be  an  honest  man,  I  do,  and  that 
he  will  discharge  his  duty  as  a  minister  of  the  Church,  when  he 
comes  to  succeed  me  in  our  family  living."  [Here  the  old  man 
became  visibly  affected,  and  wiped  his  eyes.]  *^  Gentlemen  [he  eon- 
tinued] ,  we  don't  seek  for  any  honours  for  Thomas,  we  don't.  No  ; 
all  we  wish  for  is  that  he  should  take  an  ordinary  degree,  so  as  to 
qualify  him  for  his  future  profession.  And,  above  all  things,  his 
mother  and  I  are  most  anxious  that  he  should  not  read  hard  enough 
to  injure  his  health  ;  for  I  am  informed,  young  gentlemen,  that  this 
is  a  sadly  common  fault  now-a-days.  Of  course  I  need  not  say  that 
I  hope  he  will  avoid  all  wine  parties,  and  other  intemperate  OTgies, 
which  I  know  can  never  be  frequented  by  sober  young  gentlemen 
like  yourselves.  And  so,  gentlemen,  with  this  short  introduction,  I 
beg  to  commend  him  to  your  favour  and  example,  I  do." 

With  these  words  the  good  old  pastor  sat  down  again,  and  the 
buttered  toast  and  muffins  were  handed  round  by  the  young  ladies 
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Graysock  talked  much  of  the  wonders  which  he  had  seen  daring 
morning  ;  for  the  senior  tutor  had  been  lionising  him  over 
»rd.  He  had  been  to  the  Botanic  Gardens,  where  he  had  seen 
e  lilies  from  Palestine. 

And  I  said,  so  these  are  lilies  of  the  field,  I  said.  I  have  often 
ight  of  them,  and  often  preached  about  them,  I  have  ;  but  I 
5r  saw  one  before." 

te  then  described  his  visit  to  the  schools,  where  he  had  been  taken 
nto  the  gallery,  Uiat  he  might  listen  to  the  Degree  examination 
eh  was  going  on.  He  seemed  awestruck  by  the  amount  of  learn- 
displayed  by  the  candidates  for  honours.  Intense  intellectual 
rt,  he  said,  must  be  requisite  to  master  such  a  mass  of  erudition  ; 
ost  too  much,  he  should  have  thought,  for  any  brain.  Then 
ling  to  Archer,  who  was  likely  (as  the  Warden  had  informed 
)  to  take  high  honours,  he  asked  him  with  great  simplicity 
ther  he  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  his  devotional  habits 
er  the  strain  and  pressure  of  mental  toil,  which  must  so  con- 
itly  absorb  the  thoughts.  Archer  answered  with  mock  modesty 
t  in  his  own  case  there  was  no  such  danger  to  be  apprehended, 
that  he  could  not  claim  any  such  proficiency  in  study  as  that 
eh  had  been  attributed  to  him. 

Ah,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Graysock,  "  that  modest  answer 
r  proves  your  genuine  merit,  it  does.  Science  is  just  like  religion, 
3 ;  the  better  a  man  is,  the  worse  he  thinks  himself,  he  does. 
3  seems  paradox,  but  it  is  orthodox,  and  that  is  very  mysteriowse, 
1 " 

[e  then  went  on  to  repeat  to  Charles  individually  the  fears  he 
already  expressed  to  his  guests  collectively,  respecting  the  perils 
ivine  parties.  These  he  seemed  to  suppose  (misled  probably  by 
name)  to  be  bacchanalian  festivals,  where  men  congregated  on 
pose  to  intoxicate  themselves,  instead  of  being  (as  they  are)  a 
pie  dessert  after  dinner.  On  the  other  hand,  he  expressed  no 
rehension  of  suppers,  where  drinking  is  often  really  carried  to 

BBS. 

lut  the  dread  uppermost  in  his  mind  was  obviously  lest  his  son 
aid  over-read  his  strength,  and  make  himself  ill.  Charles  could 
help  feeling,  as  he  looked  at  the  vacant  stare  of  Thomas's  lack- 
re  eyes,  that  there  was  very  little  danger  of  such  an  occurrence. 
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Howerer,  he  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself,  and  pfomised  dTiDy  thtt 
he  would  do  all  he  could  to  restrain  his  new  acgnaintanee  from  the 
immoderate  porsnit  of  learning. 

After  sitting  a  decent  time,  and  listening  to  a  dnet  performed  by 
the  two  Miss  Grajsocks  upon  a  crazy  piano  which  ornamented  the 
'*  Angel's  ^  best  parlour,  the  gownsmen  rose  to  wish  good  night ;  and 
after  ^answering  sereral  minute  questions  as  to  the  place  and  hour  at 
which  Thomas  ought  to  attend  his  first  lecture  on  the  fc^owing 
morning,  thej  were  at  length  soifered  to  take  their  kaye. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

A   FATAL  RESULT. 

A  TEAR  had  passed  since  the  date  of  our  last  chapter,  without  any 
occurrence  very  materially  affecting  the  personages  of  our  tale. 
Clara  was  still  at  Summerham  with  Mrs.  Bampton,  who  remained  in 
the  same  phase  of  faith,  under  the  pastoral  instruction  of  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, whose  guidance  she  decidedly  preferred  to  that  of  Mr.  Moony, 
inasmuch  as  he  permitted  her  attendance  at  balls  and  theatres,  which 
his  rival  had  strenuously  proscribed.  Charles  had  become  a  leading 
member  of  the  "  friends  of  light,"  and  Archer  had  just  taken  a  bril- 
liant degree.  He  continued,  however,  for  the  present  to  reside  at 
Oxford,  in  order  to  sit  for  a  fellowship  at  one  of  the  open  colleges, 
where  a  vacancy  was  shortly  to  be  filled  up. 

Meanwhile  Thomas  Graysock  had  rapidly  passed  through  the  sev- 
eral stages  of  the  freshman's  progress  from  simplicity  to  vice.  His 
look  of  florid  health  and  juvenility  was  already  superseded  by  the 
tawny  complexion  and  jaded  air  of  the  precocious  rake.  Archer,  to 
whose  care  he  had  been  so  specially  recommended,  was  one  of  those 
who  find  a  positive  enjoyment  in  the  corruption  of  unsophisticated 
innocence.  He  did  not  need,  in  the  case  of  his  rustic  frotig^^  to 
resort  to  those  argumentative  sophisms  by  which  he  had  developed 
the  latent  unbelief  of  Bampton.  In  Graysock  he  had  a  fool  to  deal 
with,  and  he  dealt  with  him  according  to  his  folly ;  not  appealing  at 
all  to  his  understanding,  but  working  on  his  fcM*  of  ridicule  and  his 
desire  to  sail  with  the  stream. 

He  soon  taught  him  to  laugh  at  all  that  he  had  formerly  rever- 
enced, by  the  simple  process  of  assuring  him  that  no  man  of  sense 
and  spirit  now  believed  in  the  Bible,  except  persons  who  were  paid 
for  it.    And  Graysock,  who  eagerly  swallowed  aVL  \3afc  ^XAXi^iSkKX^ 
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of  such  a  clever  friend,  who  knew  the  world  so  well,  hastened  to 
prove  his  own  freedom  from  superstition  by  silly  blasphemies,  which 
disgusted  the  better  taste  of  his  mentor,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
pleased  him  as  a  proof  of  his  influence  over  ingenuous  youth. 

"  Oh,  Graysock,"  he  would  exclaim,  "  what  would  your  father  say 
if  he  heard  you  ?" 

To  which  his  hopeful  pupil  would  reply — 

**  Hang  the  governor  1  Who  cares  what  such  old  mufiis  as  that 
say  ?" 

At  first,  however,  Archer  amused  himself  with  practising  on  Gray- 
sock's  inexperience  in  such  a  manner  as  would  have  destroyed  his 
influence  with  any  one  less  simple  and  forgiving.  The  sport  it  must 
be  owned,  offered  some  temptation  ;  for  poor  Thomas  when  he  first 
came  up  was  indeed,  in  the  academic  slang,  **  very  painfully  green,'' 
and  "  most  awfully  fresh." 

'  As  an  example  it  may  suffice  to  mention  an  instance  which  occur- 
red on  the  first  occasion  when  he  was  in  Bampton's  rooms  at  wine. 
He  stayed  longer  than  is  usual,  and  when  he  rose  to  go,  Charles  was 
astonished  to  see  him  pull  out  his  purse,  and  deposit  a  shilling  under 
Ids  plate  upon  the  table. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there,  Graysock  ?"  he  said,  "  you  must  be 
dreammg,  my  dear  fellow  ;  you  have  put  a  shilling  under  your  plate 
What  can  you  have  been  thinking  of  ?" 

"  Oh,  please  sir,"  said  Graysock,  blushing  and  stanmiering,  "  Mr. 
Archer,  sir,  told  me  that  I  must  never  forget  to  leave  a  shilling  on 
the  table  at  every  party  I  went  to." 

"  Absurd  I"  cried  Charles,  "  you  must  have  misunderstood  him." 

"  Oil,  no,  sir,  indeed  ;  he  said  it  was  the  custom,  in  order  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  party.  But  I  have  always  tried  to  do  it  with 
delicacy. 

Charles  could  not  help  laughing. 

"  It  is  too  bad  of  Archer,"  he  exclaimed,  "  to  take  you  in,  in  this 
way,  for  his  own  amusement.  He  has  been  only  making  fun  of  you, 
my  dear  Graysock." 

But  Graysock  was  still  unconvinced,  so  much  did  lie  reverence 
his  Mentor  ;  and  he  was  not  fully  persuaded  to  renounce  the  pay- 
ment of  his  deposit,  till  Archer  hunself  explained  to  him  that  it  was 
a  joke.    Even  then  the  poor  fellow  was  not  oflfended,  but  accepted 
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lis  perfidious  friend's  explanation  that  it  was  necessary  for  every 
reshman  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  a  few  practical  jokes  played  at 
lis  expense,  in  orderto  rub  oflf  his  "  greenness." 

In  fact,  poor  Graysock's  understanding  was  so  feeble  as  almost  to 
}e  defective.  His  only  brother  was  an  idiot,  and  he  seemed  to  share 
i  kindred  weakness,  though  less  decisively  manifested.  Amongst 
)ther  indications  of  this  he  had  that  strange  discontinuity  of  charac- 
ter which  sometimes  accompanies  hereditary  imbecility.  Thus  he 
ook  up  odd  sentimental  whims  quite  unconnected  with  the  rest  of 
lis  tendencies,  and  •incongruous  with  his  pursuits.  For  instance,  he 
ormed  a  collection  of  autographs  and  such  other  relics  of  distin- 
^ished  people  as  he  could  lay  hold  of ;  and  amongst  these  treasures 
le  kept  a  piece  of  soap,  which  had  been  palmed  upon  him  by  the 
vaiter  at  the  "  Angel "  hotel,  as  the  identical  bit  with  which  Jenny 
Lind  had  washed  her  hands  when  she  visited  Oxford.  To  this  he 
idded  a  piece  of  cord,  which  Archer  presented  to  him,  with  the 
issnrance  that  it  was  a  portion  of  that  in  which  Rush  the  murderer 
WBS  hanged.  Such  being  the  weakness  of  his  intellect,  it  may  easily 
3e  supposed  that  he  soon  fell  a  victim  to  the  temptations  which 
ibound  at  the  University,  as  at  all  other  places  where  young  men  of 
wealth  are  congregated — temptations  which  nothing  but  a  strong 
inderstanding  or  decided  Christian  principle  can  withstand.  Reli- 
gion had  never  been  a  prominent  feature  in  Thomas  Graysock's 
character,  and  the  little  he  had  at  first.  Archer  eased  him  of  in  a 
nonth.  His  initiation  into  every  species  of  folly,  extravagance,  and 
lebauchery,  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Archer  thought  it 
excellent  fun  when  he  had  succeeded  in  firing  his  poor  ape  with  the 
imbition  of  setting  up  for  a  ''  fast  man."  He  introduced  him  to  a 
let  of  acquaintance  who  soon  showed  him  the  way  to  spend  money 
tnd  see  life  ;  and  thus  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  Oraysock  was 
)ver  head  and  ears  in  debt,  and  had  ruined  his  health  by  his 
excesses  ;  for  he  had  not  sense  enough  to  be  prudent  in  his  vices. 

But  now  approached  the  dreaded  epoch  of  his  examination  for 
he  "  Littlego."  He  had  as  yet  not  attempted  to  read  at  all,  but 
lad  got  through  lectures  as  best  he  might  without  it  ;  affecting  to 
meer  at  the  reprimands  and  impositions  which  his  college  tutor 
Destowed  upon  his  idleness.  But  the  Littlego  was  a  more  serious 
ifEair,  which  there  were  no  means  of  shirking.    Pasa  \t  \i<^  iSiWsX/\^ 


father  (thoagh  urging  him  not  to  read  too  hai 
of  failure  in  this  object  as  absolute  ruin.  A 
the  nerrous  horror  with  which  his  protigi  co 
bilitj  of  such  a  calamity  ;  and  he  took  a  crue 
upon  it  by  exaggerating  the  consequences 
Littlego.  He  represented  it  not  only  as  an  i 
also  as  an  irremediable  bar  to  further  progr 
degree  absolutely  hopeless.  For  how,  he  arg 
ceed  in  the  more  difficu]|,  who  had  failed  in  th 
The  Dons,  too,  he  said,  never  got  over  their  pi 
who  was  plucked  for  his  Littlego,  and  always  t 
While  terrifying  Gra3Sock  by  these  anticips 
tortured  him  with  questions  whether  he  felt  c 
and  quite  safe  in  his  subjects. 

Under  the  pressure  of  this  teasing,  Gra^sc 
the  hands  of  one  of  those  instructors  of  youtl 
termed  at  the  universities  "  cram  tutors  "— 
helping  their  pupils  to  cheat  the  examiners,  b 
ance  of  knowledge  which  they  do  not  poss 
chiefly  by  a  system  of  memoria  technica,  by  whi 
is  taught  to  remember  strings  of  names  of  thii 
cerning  which  and  whom  he  knows  nothing 
verbal  catalogue.     Or,  again,  he  is  set  to  I 
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Ttckauffi  of  them  prepared  for  his  consumption  by  the  cookery  of 
hiB  crammer.  He  laboured  earnestly  to  swallow  wholesale  food 
which  he  ought  to  have  duly  masticated  in  detail  during  the  pre- 
ceding twelvemonth,  and  which,  even  then,  his  defective  under- 
standing would  very  probably  have  been  unable  to  digest.  As  it 
was,  he  failed  entirely  in  his  efforts  to  retain  what  his  tutor  injected  ; 
and  the  practised  crammer  declared  that,  in  all  his  experience,  he 
had  never  had  so  hopeless  an  idiot  to  deal  with. 

This  consolatory  remark  reached  Graysock's  ears,  and  increased 
his  despondency.  Yet  he  still  endeavoured  with  the  energy  of  des- 
pair to  master  arguments  of  which  he  could  not  comprehend  a  single 
syllogism,  and  to  remember  conclusions  without  one  idea  of  the 
premises  on  which  they  rested.  But  his  labours  were  as  fruitless  as 
those  of  a  blind  man  trying  to  draw  a  picture,  or  a  deaf  man 
striving  to  learn  a  tune. 

At  length  the  momentous  day  arrived  when  he  must  encounter  the 
dreaded  ordeal  on  which  he  had  persuaded  hunself  that  his  destiny 
depended.  He  entered  the  schools  with  trembling,  and  his  nervous- 
ness was  so  perceptible  that  it  caused  the  examiners  to  treat  him 
with  unusual  kindness  and  consideration.  But  it  was  all  in  vain. 
He  broke  down  hopelessly  in  every  subject  ;  and,  after  the  most 
patient  prompting,  and  .the  most  indulgent  leading  questions,  it 
became  at  length  quite  evident  that  he  did  not  possess  the  most 
rudimentary  acquaintance  with  any  single  branch  of  the  examination. 
The  examiners  expected  that  the  simple  questions  on  divinity  which 
they  put,  would  encourage  him  to  get  over  his  trepidation  ;  but  even 
in  this  hope  they  were  deceived.  He  made  the  most  egregious  blun- 
ders upon  matters  where  any  Sunday-scholar  would  have  set  him 
right.  His  replies  upon  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  showed 
the  most  impartial  ignorance  of  both.  At  last,  overcome  with  aston- 
i^ment  and  indignation  at  such  a  scandalous  exhibition,  one  of  the 
examiners  exclaimed — 

**  Pray,^sir,  were  you  ever  baptized  ?" 

"No,  sir,''  stammered  the  examinee,  whom  repeated  stumbles 
had  now  utterly  bewildered.  "No,  sir,  I  believe  I  was  vacci- 
nated.'' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  after  such  an  examination  as  this, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  Grajsock's  fate.    He  waa  pVswiYftftL^^ 
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out  hesitation  by  the  examiners  ;  and  before  many  bonrs  were  past, 
the  annoancement  of  his  fate  was  conveyed  to  him  by  his  scoat,  whom 
he  had  ordered  to  bring  him  tlie  earliest  intelligence.  He  received 
the  news  as  if  he  had  been  shot  ;  and  Archer,  who  happened  to  be 
present,  was  so  much  alarmed  by  the  physical  effect  it  seemed  to 
produce — the  ghastly  paleness  of  his  countenance — the  chattering  of 
his  teeth — the  stammering  utterance  and  gasping  for  breath — that 
he  seriously  endeavoured  to  reassure  him,  by  attempting  to  torn  the 
the  matter  into  a  joke,  and  to  represent  the  failure  as  of  little  conse- 
quence. 

But  it  was  in  vain  that  he  thus  endeavoured  to  unsay  all  that  he 
had  been  saying  during  the  previous  month.  The  mind  of  Graysock 
was  not  capable  of  such  rapid  revolutions.  It  was  very  slow  work 
to  hammer  an  idea  into  it,  and  when  once  the  stamp  was  imprinted, 
it  was  no  easy  task  to  efface  it.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  he  made  no 
impression,  and  being,  moreover,  rather  disgusted  at  the  hopel^ 
misery  of  his  victim.  Archer  thought  it  least  trouble^some  to  leave  him 
to  himself,  especially  as  he  was  too  selfish  really  to  compassionate  his 
distress,  though  he  was  annoyed  by  its  manifestations,  which  seemed 
like  a  reproach  against  himself. 

No  sooner  was  he  delivered  from  his  Mentor's  presence,  than 
Graysock  fastened  the  outer  door  of  his  rooms,  and  refused  admit- 
tance to  numerous  "fast"  acquaintances  who  came  to  see  how  be 
took  his  plucking,  and  amongst  others  to  Charles,  who  was  good-na- 
turedly anxious  to  comfort  him  under  his  disappointment.  Bat 
Graysock  was  too  far  gone  for  comfort.  His  feeble  mind  had  con- 
centrated all  its  energies  on  this  single  trial.  The  hopes  of  his  life 
were  shipwrecked;  his  future  (so  he  fancied)  was  irrevocably  blighted; 
and  the  bugbear  of  his  imagination  had  crushed  him  as  effectually  as 
if  it  had  actually  possessed  the  gigantic  dimensions  attributed  to  it  by 
his  disordered  brain. 

Late  the  same  evening,  as  Charles  was  sitting  up  over  a  novel,  he 
was  startled  by  the  discharge  of  a  pistol,  which  appeared  to  come 
from  the  rooms  above  him,  being  those  occupied  by  Graysock.  He 
instantly  ran  up  stairs  ;  and  on  finding  the  door  still  closed,  and 
receivmg  no  answer  to  his  repeated  calls,  he  contrived  to  force  the 
lock,  and  admitted  himself  into  the  sitting-room.  A  horrible  sight 
met  him  on  his  entrance.    Graysock  lay  stretched  upon  his  back  on 
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the  carpet,  with  the  blood  oozing  from  a  wonnd  in  his  temple,  seem- 
ingly quite  dead.  On  the  floor  beside  him  was  a  pistol  just  discharged; 
on  the  table  was  a  second,  loaded,  together  with  a  razor  and  a  look- 
ing-glass. 

Charles  turned  sick  with  horror,  and  with  diflSculty  restrained  him- 
self from  fainting.  Then,  as  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  life 
perhaps  might  not  be  extinct,  he  darted  out  of  the  room,  and  ran 
at  fxkU  speed  to  fetch  the  doctor  ;  feeling,  as  he  ran,  a  sense  of  reUef 
in  haying  found  an  excuse  for  quitting  a  scene  so  horrible,  and  con- 
scious that  the  contact  with  death  in  such  a  form  was  more  than  he 
could  bear. 

The  nearest  surgeon  whom  he  knew  of  lived  at  some  distance  from 
the  college  ;  and  Charles,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  exerted 
himself  beyond  his  strength  in  his  efforts  to  annihilate  the  space  that 
separated  him  from  his  goal. 

His  lungs  had  been  always  delicate,  and  his  constitution  had  never 
qmte  recovered  from  the  injury  which  it  had  received  in  his  boyish 
escapade.  The  strain  upon  the  pulmonary  organs  occasioned  by 
nmniug  himself  out  of  breath,  added  to  the  shock  of  the  occur- 
rence which  had  stimulated  him  to  this  act  of  imprudence,  proved 
too  much  for  his  strength,  and  gave  a  rapid  development  to  that  con- 
stitutional  tendency  which  might  otherwise  perhaps  have  slumbered 
for  some  years  longer.  That  same  night  he  was  woke  by  a  violent 
fit  of  coughing  ;  and  on  his  rising  the  next  morning,  daylight  revealed 
to  him  that  the  handkerchief  which  he  had  held  to  his  mouth  was 
saturated  with  blood. 

At  the  time,  however,  he  thought  little  of  this  fatal  symptom  ;  his 
mind  being  absorbed  in  the  tragedy  which  he  had  witnessed  the  pre- 
vious evening.  The  surgeon  summoned  by  him  had  at  once  pro- 
nounced life  extinct,  and  had  forwarded  a  notice  of  the  event  to  the 
county  coroner.  The  latter  had  immediately  taken  possession  of  the 
pistols,  and  other  objects  in  Graysock's  rooms  which  might  throw 
li^ht  upon  the  cause  of  his  death.  He  did  not  even  spare  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  mother  of  the  deceased,  which  was  left  upon  the 
bureau  ;  but  pounced  upon  it  with  that  inquisitorial  impertinence 
which  coroners  in  such  cases  seem  to  think  a  part  of  their  duty;  and 
gratified  the  curiosity  of  the  public  by  causing  it  to  be  read  at  full 
length  next  day,  as  a  portion  of  the  evidence  at  the  inquest.    The 
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letter  (which  was  dated  on  the  day  of  the  suicide)  ran  as  fol- 
lows : — 

**  My  Dearest  Mother: — ^I  cannot  bear  to  leave  the  world  without 
bidding  you  farewell.  Oh,  how  I  wish  that  I  could  give  you  one 
kiss  before  I  die  I  But  I  must  not  wait  or  hesitate,  or  my  resolution 
might  fail.  My  prospects  in  life  are  blighted  and  ruined  for  ever. 
I  have  been  rejected  in  the  examination  of  the  Littlego,  although  I 
tried  as  hard  as  I  possibly  could  to  get  up  the  subjects.  But  I  could 
not  understand  them  one  bit,  with  all  my  trying.  The  more  I  stu- 
died them,  the  harder  and  more  puzzling  they  seemed  to  be.  Be- 
sides, I  know  that  my  tutor  says  I  am  the  stupidest  dunce  he  ever 
had  to  teach  ;  and  I  feel  that  he  speaks  the  truth.  I  have  not  been 
created  with  my  fair  share  of  understanding  ;  and  how  can  I  be 
expected  to  do  anything  but  disgrace  myself?  My  dear  mother,  it 
is  no  use  my  living  to  be  a  laughing-stock  to  everybody.  And  I  am 
sure  to  be  a  beggar  too  ;  for  you  know  I  cannot  have  the  rectory  or 
be  a  clergyman  at  all,  without  a  degree.  And  I  have  no  chance 
whatever  now  of  ever  getting  a  degree. 

"  I  have  been  taught  by  the  cleverest  of  my  college  friends,  that 
•  it  is  a  mistake  to  believe  in  heaven  and  hell.  When  we  die,  there 
is  an  end  of  us  altogether.  So  I  have  nothing  to  fear  in  leaving 
this  miserable  world.  Besides,  my  health  is  so  bad,  that  most  likely 
I  could  not  live  above  a  few  years  longer.  And  if  I  did,  I  believe 
I  should  become  an  idiot  like  my  poor  brother. 

"  If  there  be  a  God  (which  my  best  friend  here,  whom  I  men- 
tioned before,  thinks  very  unlikely),  at  any  rate  he  cannot  wish  me 
to  live  in  this  world,  or  else  he  would  have  made  me  fitter  for  it. 

"  Once  more,  good  bye,  my  darlmg  mother.  I  hope  you  will  not 
grieve  much  for  my  death.  Give  my  love  and  duty  to  my  father, 
and  kiss  my  sisters  for  me. 

Your  unfortunate  son, 

"  Thomas  Gratsock." 

After  hearing  this  letter,  and  the  evidence  of  Bampton  and  the 
surgeon,  the  jury  found  the  usual  verdict  of  "  temporary  insanity," 
and  the  proceedings  terminated.  It  was  fortunate  for  Archer  that 
his  name  had  not  been  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  his  victim  ;  had  it 
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beea  so,  his  prospects  might  have  been  unpleasantly  affected.  As  it 
was,  Graysock's  fate  and  history  was  the  chief  subject  of  university 
gossip  during  the  remainder  of  that  term  ;  but  then  came  the  long 
vacation  ;  and  before  the  colleges  met  again,  his  name  had  faded 
from  the  memory  of  his  contemporaries. 

But  the  impression  produced  upon  Charles  Bampton  by  what  he 
had  witnessed  was  less  transitory.  He  could  not  help  seeing  that 
Graysock's  suicide  was  directly  caused  by  his  infidelity  ;  and  that, 
if  he  bad  remained  a  Christian,  he  would  have  been  saved  from  phy- 
sical and  moral  ruin.  For,  even  though  he  had  not  religion  enough 
to  submit  patiently  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  yet  at  any  rate  the  vulgar 
fear  of  punishment  would  have  deterred  hun  from  self-destruction  ; 
besides  which,  it  was  manifest  that  the  removal  of  moral  restraint 
caused  by  his  rejection  t)f  belief  had  facilitated  his  plunging  into 
those  vices  which  had  injured  his  constitution  and  rendered  his  stu- 
dying impossible. 

On  this  theme  he  had  several  arguments  with  Archer. 

"  You  cannot  deny,"  he  said,  "  that  Graysock  would  have  been  a 
happier  man  if  he  had  remained  a  believer." 

"  He  never  was  a  believer,  in  my  sense  of  the  word,"  replied  Archer. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Charles,  "  but  I  mean  to  say  he  would  have 
been  happier  if  you  had  left  him  with  the  sort  of  belief  he  had 
when  he  first  came  up.  For  instance,  he  would  never  have  run  into 
those  excesses  which  ruined  hlB  health  and  got  him  into  so  many 
scrapes." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Archer.  "  I  have  known  many  men  who 
fancied  they  believed  just  as  much  as  Graysock,  and  yet  were  no 
wiser  than  he  was  in  such  matters.  The  truth  is,  moderation  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  practise,  as  the  tetotallers  have  found  out.  A 
little  of  everything,  and  not  too  much  of  anjrthing,  is  a  capital  rule 
in  theory,  and  men  like  Goethe  may  reduce  it  to  practice,  but  it 
won't  do  for  the  multitude." 

"Then  is  not  that  a  proof,"  said  Charles,  "that  the  multitude 
require  a  stricter  code  enforced  by  more  definite  sanctions  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  rejoined  Archer  ;  "  it  is  only  a  proof  that  the 
multitude  are  fools  ;  but  they  must  fulfil  their  destiny  according  to 
the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  it  all  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end." 

"  Still,"  said  Charles,  "  it  is  plain  that  Graysock  would  not  have 
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shot  himself  if  he  had  not  rejected  Christianity.  And  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  religion  is  necessary  for  the  weak,  though  strong 
minds  may  do  withont  it." 

"  I  cannot  agree  with  yon,**  replied  Archer.  "  Dont  you  see  that 
if  the  Christian  religion  were  really  a  blessing  to  all  except  strong- 
minded  men,  it  woald  be  a  blessing  to  nearly  the  whole  world  ;  for 
at  least  three-fourths  of  mankind  are  fools,  and  not  one  man  in  ten 
has  any  strength  of'  mind  f " 

"  Well,"  said  Charles,  "  and  what  then  ?  Why  should  not  we 
admit  that  Christianity  is  a  good  thing  for  the  mpjority  of  the  world, 
though  we  don't  believe  in  it  ourselves  ?" 

**  Because,"  said  Archer,  "  that  which  is  false  cannot  be  a  blessing 
to  the  world.  Tlie  belief  in  a  lie  cannot  do  any  one  any  good.  It 
is  nonsense  to  suppose  such  a  thing,  and  almost  amounts  to  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  So  that,  in  fact,  if  we  were  to  admit  that 
Christianity  was  a  blessing  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  we  should  be 
admitting  that  it  was  true  ;  whereas  we  know  that  it  is  a  system  of 
imposture." 

"  But  what  can  we  substitute  for  it,"  asked  Charles,  "  to  keep 
poor  creatures  like  Graysock  from  ruining  themselves  body  and 
soul  ?" 

"  Oh  I  why,"  said  Archer,"  "  we  should  teach  men  the  practical 
knowledge  of  common  things  and  of  the  laws  of  nature,  instead  of 
cramming  them  with  Latin  grammar  from  their  cradle.  And,  after 
all,  if  they  will  choose  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one,  I  don't  see,  for 
my  own  part,  that  much  harm  is  done.  I  don't  mean,"  he  added, 
seeing  Charles  looked  shocked,  *'  I  don't  mean  that  poor  Graysock's 
death  is  no  harm.  I  am  really  sorry  for  him  and  for  his  parents  ; 
but  then,  who  could  ever  have  imagined  his  taking  up  such  a  crotchet 
about  his  Littlego  ?  And  besides,  you  know,  his  is  quite  an  excep- 
tional case.  Where  there  is  an  hereditary  tendency  to  lunacy,  no 
general  rules  can  apply." 

But  this  evasion  of  the  question  by  a  sidewind  did  not  altogether 
satisfy  Charles,  who  remained  in  a  state  of  much  perplexity.  He 
was  still  theoretically  persuaded  of  the  falsehood  of  Christianity  ; 
yet  he  began  to  have  a  faint  perception  that  it  was  the  only  effectual 
remedy  for  the  moral  evils  which  afflict  mankind.  He  did  not  indeed 
as  yet  feel  the  need  of  it  as  a  comfort  for  his  personal  sorrows,  or  as 
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a  cure  for  the  spiritual  maladies  onder  which  he  laboured.  Of  these 
latter,  indeed,  he  was  unconscious.  But  he  was  puzzled  by  the  alter- 
natiyes  which  suggested  themselves  as  inferences  from  Archer's 
maxim,  that  a  system  of  lies  could  not  be  a  general  blessing.  What 
if,  indeed,  he  had  called  the  truth  a  lie  ?  But  no  ;  surely  the  argu- 
ments agamst  it  were  irresistible.  Nevertheless  he  felt  increasing 
qualms  of  conscience  at  encountering  the  responsibility  of  unsettling 
the  conyictions  of  others ;  and  especially  regretted  the  influence 
which  his  own  unbelief  might  have  had  in  shaking  the  faith  of 
Graysoc^ 

Meanwhile,  he  had  consulted  medical  advice  about  the  hemor- 
rhage which  had  attacked  him,  and  had  received  the  usual  answers 
for  such  cases  made  and  provided.  The  doctors  told  him  that  his 
lungs  were  not  at  present  dangerously  affected,  and  declared  that 
the  bleeding  had  only  been  from  vessels  in  the  throat.  At  the  same 
time  they  advised  great  care,  hinted  at  the  desirableness  of  his 
spending  the  next  winter  in  a  southern  climate,  and  prescribed  fre- 
quent change  of  air  and  moderate  exercise  for  the  summer  which 
was  now  beginning. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  admitted  to  Archer,  who,  as  Charles's 
friend,  had  taken  upon  himself  to  cross-examine  the  doctors  at  a  pri- 
vate interview,  that  the  pulmonary  disorder,  though  not  as  yet  dan- 
gerous, was  threatening  ;  and  though  they  did  not  say  recovery  was 
hopeless,  yet  they  intimated  that  the  case  was  one  which  excited 
grave  apprehensions  of  an  unfavourable  result.  At  the  same  time, 
life  might  be  prolonged  almost  indefinitely  in  such  cases  by  proper 
treatment. 

In  accordance  with  their  recommendations,  it  was  decided  that 
Charles  should  spend  the  long  vacation  in  a  tour  through  some  of 
the  more  interestmg  and  romantic  districts  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, beginning  with  the  Lakes  of  Westmoreland.  Archer,  who 
iiad  just  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  open  fellowship  for  which  he 
iwas  a  candidate,  offered  to  join  Charles  in  his  excursion  ;  and  pro- 
j>08ed  that  they  should  meet  at  Ambleside,  as  he  should  himself  be 
necessarily  summoned  to  that  neighbourhood  by  business  connected 
'th  his  property. 

Charles  accepted  the  offer  of  his  society  not  without  reluctance, 
was  shocked  by  the  coolness  and  want  of  sympatti^  -v^^^^YftXia^ 
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manifested  for  poor  Graysock's  unhappy  end,  though  far  from  hemg 
aware  how  entirely  the  catastrophe  had  been  caused  by  Archer's 
influence.  He  knew,  indeed,  that  the  latter  had  taught  Graysock 
to  reject  the  Bible  ;  but  this  he  could  not  blame  him  for  doing ; 
since  he  agreed  in  the  theoretical  truth  of  Archer's  doctrines  on  the 
subject,  although  shrinking  from  their  practical  conclusion.  But  he 
knew  not  (for  this  had  been  carefully  concealed  from  him)  that 
Graysock's  initiation  into  vice  was  Archer's  work,  and  that  the  cor- 
ruptor  had  looked  with  pleasure  upon  the  moral  ruin  of  the  cor- 
rupted. Had  he  known  this,  he  would  probably  have  contrived 
some  excuse  for  not  taking  Archer  as  the  companion  of  his  tour. 
Even  as  it  was,  he  was  conscious  of  an  undefined  repugnance  to  so 
intimate  an  association.  Yet  the  feeling  was  not  strong  enough  to 
induce  him  to  betray  it  by  any  overt  act  which  might  be  construed 
into  rudeness. 

It  was  therefore  arranged,  without  any  manifestation  of  his 
reluctance,  that  Charles  should  go  home  for  a  short  viat  at  the 
beginning  of  the  vacation,  while  Archer  was  occupied  in  the  superin- 
tendence of  his  Westmoreland  property  ;  and  that  in  three  weeks' 
time  the  two  Mends  should  meet  upon  the  banks  of  Windermere. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

COTTONHAM    MANUFACTURERS. 

After  his  short  visit  to  Sommerham  was  oyer,  Charles  started  for 
the  north  with  Clara.  She  was  not,  however  to  accompany  him  in 
bis  tour  ;  bat  he  acted  as  her  escort,  to  convey  her  to  the  house  of 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Smeythe.  The  latter,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
married  a  Cottonham  mill-owner ;  and  that  great  metropolis  of 
manofactnres  lay  in  Charles's  route  from  Summerham  to  Westmore- 
land. Consequently  his  journey  afforded  an  opportunity  which  ena- 
bled him  to  fulfil  a  promise  long  made,  but  never  executed,  of  visit- 
ing Emily  in  her  matron  home. 

This  home  was  a  villa  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Cot- 
tonham, in  what  was  considered  the  most  fashionable  quarter.  It 
was  surrounded  by  a  small  garden,  divided  from  the  road  by  a  wall 
of  awful  height  and  formidable  thickness,  built  s«  as  partly  to  shut 
out  the  painful  view  of  tall  and  smoky  chimneys  close  at  hand. 
This  purpose,  however,  it  accomplished  but  imperfectly  ;  for  the  tops 
of  the  odious  objects  were  still  visible  from  the  interior  of  the 
enclosure,  and  their  neighbourhood  was  made  disagreeably  evident 
to  the  nose  as  well  as  the  eyes  when  the  wind  happened  to  be  from 
the  west,  that  is,  for  two  days  out  of  three. 

You  entered  mto  this  suburban  paradise  not  through  a  swingmg 
gate,  such  as  that  which  admits  you  into  the  grounds  of  country 
mansions,  but  through  a  dark  and  massive  portal  of  solid  wood, 
rising  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  summit  of  the  wall,  and  armed  at 
the  top  with  a  palisade  of  spikes.  On  gaining  admission  through 
this  gloomy  barrier,  you  perceived  that  the  wall  ran  round  the  whole 
of  the  pleasure-ground  and  premises,  which  were  thus  protected  from 
the  incursions  of  the  neighbouring  barbarian  tribes.  From  this  pro- 
cantiony  however,  an  appearance  of  imprlsomneiit  meNiVAXA'j  x^^sci^XA^ 
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For  the  shrabbeiy  of  laurels  within  ydnlj  stroye  to  conceal  the  wall 
behind,  and  the  sierra  of  broken  glass  along  the  sommit,  which 
threatened  cut  fingers  to  adYentnroos  boys  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
of  peaches  under  difficulties,  reminded  you  of  the  similar  ornament 
which  limits  the  horizon  of  the  convicts  in  the  county  gaol. 

The  garden  itself  was  small,  of  about  an  acre  in  extent,  and  con- 
sisted of  formal  flower-beds  cut  in  geometrical  patterns,  and  each 
filled  with  a  different  sort  of  plant — ^rose,  azalea,  tulip,  or  rhododen- 
dron. The  varieties  of  each  botanical  genus  were  the  newest  and 
most  expensive,  and  the  whole  spoke  skill  in  the  gardener,  and 
wealth  rather  than  taste  in  the  proprietor.  Yet  at  this  bright  sea- 
son the  many-tinted  beds  were  gay  and  pretty,  and  agreeably 
relieved  the  eye,  as  it  turned  to  them  from  the  gloomy  wall  and 
dusky  evergreens  around. 

Charles  and  Clara  were  received  at  the  hall-door  by  a  footman  in 
a  flaring  livery,  and  were  shown  at  once  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
their  sister  waited  to  receive  them.  She  welcomed  them  cordially, 
but  without  any  eagerness  or  warmth  ;  for  the  natural  sedateness  of 
her  character  had  grovm  into  stiffness  under  the  influence  of  her  hus- 
band. In  obedience  to  his  will  she  was  considerably  overdressed,  as 
was  her  only  child,  a  girl  of  three  years  old,  who  stood  by  the  table, 
all  frilled  and  furbelowed,  with  low  forehead  and  sheepish  eyes — ^the 
very  image  of  her  papa. 

Beside  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  seated  her  mother-in-law,  a 
fat  and  coarse-looking  old  lady,  whom  she  introduced  to  her  brother 
and  sister  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Smeythe  ;  but  her  husband,  who 
entered  the  room  at  the  moment,  at  once  corrected  her  with  a 

frOMTU. 

"  Dowager  Mrs.  Smeythe,  my  dear,  you  should  say.  I  have  often 
told  yon  that,  since  the  death  of  my  poor  father,  ffou  are  Mrs. 
Smeythe."  Then  turning  to  Clara  with  an  apologetic  air,  "it  is 
always  best  to  be  exact,  you  know,  in  matters  of  precedence  and 
etiquette.  I  regulate  these  sort  of  things  entirely  by  that  volume 
there,"  and  he  pointed  to  Debrett's  Peerage,  which  glittered  in  crim- 
son and  gold  upon  a  chiffonier  opposite.  "  My  wife,"  he  added,  "  is 
not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  importance  of  these  matters.  For 
instance,  she  will  continue  to  call  my  sister  Miss  Smeythe^  which  is 
quite  incorrect,  you  know,  for  she  is  really  only  Miss  EUen  Smeythe. 
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Oar  little  girl  is  now  Mias  Smeytho  ;  and  whenever  mj  sister 
is  staying  here,  I  insist  upon  opening  all  letters  addressed  to 
Miss  Smeythe,  as  I  of  coarse  consider  them  as  intended  for  my 
daughter.'' 

After  a  little  more  desoltory  chat,  the  trayellers  were  shown  to 
their  rooms,  with  the  announcement  that  dinner  woald  be  on  the 
table  in  an  hoar,  and  that  a  few  friends  had  been  asked  to  meet 
them. 

When  Charles  re-entered  the  drawing-room,  he  found  most  of  the 
guests  already  assembled.  That  they  were  natives  of  Oottonham  he 
perceived  by  their  accent,  with  which  his  brother-in-law  had  already 
familiarised  his  ear.  He  had  always  hated  it,  but  he  now  found 
that  its  harsh  and  nasal  twang  sounded  still  more  unmusical  from 
the  throat  of  the  female  than  from  that  of  the  male.  He  had  hardly 
time  to  make  this  hasty  generalisation  from  the  sounds  around  him, 
when  dinner  was  announced. 

Charles  was  particularly  presented  by  his  host  to  a  turbaned 
matron,  whose  notes  had  formed  the  principal  element  in  the  above 
conclusion,  as  '*  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Bridge."  This  lady  he  was  instructed 
to  take  down  to  dinner,  his  brother-in-law  apologising  to  him  for  not 
giving  him  Mrs.  Smeythe,  on  the  ground  that  Mrs.  Bridge  was  so 
anxious  to  make  his  acquaintance.  **  And  you  will  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  to  each  other,  I  am  sure,"  he  added,  "  for  you  both 
belong  to  the  aristocracy,  as  I  may  say.'' 

In  elucidation  of  this  last  remark  it  should  be  explained  that  Mrs. 
Bridge  had  been  a  Miss  Smeythe,  sister  to  the  defunct  manufacturer, 
who  had  first  disguised  his  patronymic  Smith  under  that  ridiculous 
metamorphosis.  Her  father  having  died  early,  she  became  possessed 
at  nineteen  of  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand  pounds  ;  and  on  the  strength 
of  this  inheritance  she  was'  married  to  the  owner  of  a  small  estate 
in  Blankshire,  who  lived  ten  miles  from  Cottonham. 

Mr.  Bridge  (or  "  the  Squire,"  as  his  wife  delighted  to  style  him) 
was  the  grandson  of  a  Cottenham  attorney,  who  had  purchased  the 
property  in  question.  It  had,  therefore,  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bridges  for  three  generations,  a  length  of  tenure  which  sufi&ced  in 
Blankshire  to  place  its  present  owner  among  the  landed  gentry  of 
the  neighbourhood,  or  (to  use  the  phrase  which  Strs.  Bridge  especially 
affected)  among  the  "  county  aristocracy." 
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Mrs.  Bridge  was  very  attentive  to  Charles,  on  whom  she  looked 
with  immense  respect,  as  himself  the  head  of  a  "  county  famQy,'' 
and  even  the  lord  of  a  manor,  which  she  considered  as  a  minor  spe- 
cies of  nobility.  She  began  at  once  ta  express  her  regret  that  she 
^  could  not  introduce  him  to  her  son,  who  was  at  present  absent  from 
home. 

"He  is  with  his  regiment  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Bampton — ^the  9(Hh 
Dragoons,  you  know.  We  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  him  into 
that  corps  ;  but  I  thought  it  essential  that  he  should  be  in  a  really 
fashionable  regiment.  You  will  agree  with  me,  I  am  sure,  that  we 
county  families  should  not  send  our  sons  into  any  other  branch  of  the 
service,  except  the  Guards  or  the  cavalry." 

Charles  replied  that  he  had  known  several  very  well-connected 
men  in  the  regiments  of  the  line  ;  and  that  those  who  were  anxious 
to  learn  their  profession  would  often  prefer  such  regiments  in  a  time 
of  European  peace,  as  being  most  likely  to  see  service  in  India  or 
the  colonies. 

"  Ah,  well,"  she  answered,  "  it  is  possible  that  such  a  case  may 
occur  occasionally  ;  but  you  will  allow  that  it  is  the  exception.  In 
general,  the  officers  of  the  line  are  taken  from  quite  the  secondary 
classes." 

This  expression  was  new  to  Charles,  and  delighted  him  exceed- 
ingly ;  implying,  as  it  did,  that  the  speaker  reckoned  herself  among 
the  "  primary  classes."  In  order,  however,  to  draw  her  out,  he 
affected  to  misunderstand  it,  and  observed  that  he  had  not  been 
aware  of  the  classification  to  which  she  alluded  ;  he  had  thought  the 
first-class  men  at  Sandhurst  were  selected  for  the  engineers  and  artil- 
lery, and  not  for  the  cavalry. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  sir,"  cried  Mrs.  Bridge,  "  but  I  am  not  speaking 
of  that  sort  of  classes  ;  I  allude  to  the  social  class  to  which  we 
belong.  You  are  perhaps  aware  that  my  son  is  the  head  of  a  family 
which  belongs  to  the  county  aristocracy  ;  and  although  my  two  sis- 
ters are  not  quite  so  liigbly  connected  as  myself,  yet  they  both  of 
them  married  carriages." 

She  then  began  to  explain  to  Charles  in  detail  the  dignity  of  the 
Bridge  family,  and  all  their  aristocratic  connections.  One  of  her 
sisters-in-law  had  actually  married  the  cousin  of  a  baronet.  Another 
bad  been  cn/aras^ed  to  "  an  honourable  "  (the  tenth  son  of  an  impov- 
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erished  Irish  peer),  who  had  unfortunately  died  before  they  could 
be  married.  "  Poor  dear  Grosvenor,"  however,  played  a  large  part 
in  Mrs.  Bridge's  conyersation,  notwithstanding  his  premature  decease  ; 
and  she  nerer  failed  to  describe  to  any  new  acquaintance  how  his 
sifter  the  Lady  Mary  had  actually  called  on  Miss  Bridge  when  stay- 
ing with  herself  in  London,  and  had  taken  her  out  driying  in  Hyde 
Park. 

After  detailing  these  collateral  glories  of  her  race,  she  proceeded 
to  giye  some  account  of  her  own  daughter,  who  was  at  a  fashion- 
able boarding  school  in  London. 

"  I  haye  sent  her  to  Miss  Tuftem's,"  she  said,  "  because  it  is  the 
rule  there  to  admit  no  children  of  the  mercantile  classes.  I  made 
that  quite  an  absolute  point,  Mr.  Bampton.  It  is  so  important  that 
girls  should  form  their  manners  on  the  best  models  of  ton  from  the 
yery  first." 

Charles  obseryed  that  he  thought  it  must  be  yery  difficult  in  a 
mercantile  country  like  England  to  maintain  such  an  exclusiye  regu- 
lation as  that  on  which  she  insisted. 

"  That  is  yery  true,"  she  replied,  with  a  sigh,  "  it  is  indeed  diffi- 
cult, and  requires  the  greatest  circumspection  ;  but  still,  it  may  be 
done  with  care  and  judgment,  my  dear  sir.  That  is,  it  may  be 
done  in  London.  Of  course,  at  Gottonham  it  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible ;  for  to  tell  you  the  truth  (and  here  she  whispered),  we  are 
sadly  oyerrun  by  the  secondary  classes  in  this  neighbourhood." 

After  this,  the  conyersation  flagged  a  little  ;  and  by  way  of 
something  to  say,  Charles  remarked  upon  the  beauty  of  a  bed  of 
rhododendrons  which  was  visible  from  the  window.  Mrs.  Bridge 
coolly  responded — 

"  Tes,  it  is  pretty,  but  the  prospect  is  sadly  confined  ;  indeed,  of 
course,  it  must  look  so  to  us  who  are  accustomed  to  parks  of  our 
own.  I  often  wonder,  Mr.  Bampton,  that  your  sister  does  not  feel 
the  change  more  than  she  seems  to  do.  I  wish  you  could  be  per- 
suaded to  prolong  your  stay  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  pay  me  a 
visit  at  Bridge's  Park  ;  it  would  give  me  so  much  pleasure  to  show 
it  to  you,  and  to  introduce  you  to  some  of  the  other  county  fami- 
nes." 

Charles  civilly  excused  himself  on  the  plea  that  he  was  obliged  to 
be  at  Ambleside  m  three  days.    The  lady  on  U&  o\);i^x  ^^>  ^sc^ 
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bearing  that  he  was  going  to  Ambleside,  asked  him  whether  be  was 
acquainted  with  young  Mr.  Smith  of  that  place,  who  must  hare 
been  his  contemporary  at  Oxford.  Charles  replied  in  the  negative, 
on  which  Mrs.  Bridge  observed  that  she  believed  Mr.  Smith  was  a 
friend  of  her  son's  ;  that  he  had  made  his  acquaintance  when  he 
went  up  to  the  lakes  for  a  fishing  excursion  two  years  before. 

"  Not  much  friendship  between  them,  madam,"  observed  an  old 
man  opposite  them,  whose  keen  gray  eyes  had  been  for  some  time 
peering  from  beneath  his  shaggy  eyebrowg  at  Mrs.  Bridge,  with  an 
expression  of  caustic  humour.  "  Not  much  friendship  between 
them,  I  should  think.  For  I  was  with  young  Smith  on  the  top  of 
a  'bus  t'other  day  in  London,  when  your  son  passed  us  ;  and,  by 
Jove,  though  we  both  bowed  to  him,  he  took  not  the  slightest  notice, 
though  he  was  looking  straight  up  in  our  faces — cut  us  dead,  by 
Jove  !" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Banks,"  cried  Mrs.  Bridge,  "  you  are  so  very  funny. 
Why,  how  do  you  suppose  that  Edward  could  acknowledge  any 
friend  whom  he  saw  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus  ?  and  in  London,  too  I 
Why,  you  might  as  well  have  expected  him  to  speak  to  an  acquaint- 
ance whom  he  met  carrying  a  parcel  through  the  streets  1" 

"  Well,  madam,  and  why  shouldn't  he,  pray  ?  I  am  old  enough 
to  remember  when  his  grandfather,  (your  own  father,  ma'am)  was 
carrymg  parcels  from  his  principal's  office  every  day  through  Cot- 
tonham." 

Mrs.  Bridge  bridled  up,  and  turned  scarlet  with  indignation. 

''  Sir,  sir,"  she  stammered,  ^'  such  a  joke  as  that  is  carrying  mas- 
ters too  far,  sir." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  a  joke  in  it,  ma'am,"  rejoined  her  tormentor. 
"  Many's  the  time  I've  met  him  with  a  bundle  of  samples  under  his 
arm.  More  by  token,  we  used  both  of  us  to  call  in  at  the  King's 
Head,  by  the  Exchange,  as  we  passed ;  and  many's  the  glass  of 
bitters  we've  taken  at  the  tap  there  together." 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  Mrs.  Bridge  would  have  revenged 
herself  for  this  insult.  Her  complexion  changed  from  red  to  blue  ; 
her  lips  quivered ;  but  speech  failed  her,  and  she  seemed  choking 
with  the  violence  of  her  emotions. 

But,  happily,  Mrs.  Smeythe  saw  the  critical  nature  of  the  eme^ 
gency  and  gave  the  signal  for  the  ladies  to  retreat.     Mrs.  Bridge 
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roee  majesticallj,  and,  casting  a  look  of  wrathful  scorn  npon  her 
opponent,  stalked  oat  of  the  room,  taking  precedence  of  all  the. 
other  women  present,  in  yirtne  of  her  acknowledged  rank  as  one  of 
a  **  county  family." 

When  the  ladies  had  left  the  dining-room,  Charles  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  estimating  the  calibre  of  their  lords.  The  conyersation 
turned  principally  on  matters  of  trade :  the  price  of  cotton,  the 
demand  for  printed  goods,  brokerage,  freight,  interest,  discount,  and 
iuTestments.  The  men  seemed  keen  and  energetic,  thoroughly  well 
informed  on  all  that  concerned  their  business,  but  indifferent  to 
more  general  topics  ;  evidently  absorbed,  heart  and  soul,  in  the  one 
great  object  of  making  money. 

But  Charles  soon  discovered  that  he  was  seated  next  to  one  very 
superior  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  This  was  a  Dr.  Williams,  a 
retired  medical  man,  who  had  formerly  a  large  practice  in  Cotton- 
ham,  and  had  attended  the  Smeythe  family ;  in  consequence  of 
wliich  (not  from  any  congeniality  of  soul)  he  was  asked  to  their 
parties.  With  him  Charles  had  a  good  deal  of  talk,  upon  those 
.  subjects  most  interesting  to  a  stranger  visiting  Cottonham  ;  the  his- 
tory of  its  staple  manufacture,  the  relations  between  employers  and 
employed,  the  share  it  had  borne  in  the  political  movements  of  the 
day,  and  the  machinery  of  agitation  which  had  been  organized  by 
some  of  its  most  influential  citizens. 

Dr.  Williams  was  struck  with  the  intelligence  and  frankness  of 
his  young  neighbour,  and  offered  to  accompany  him  next  day  to 
some  of  the  lions  of  the  place,  justly  supposing  that  Charles  would 
prefer  his  guidance  to  that  of  Mr.  Smeythe.  Charles  gladly  caught 
at  the  offer,  and  Mr.  Smeythe  (to  whom  Dr.  Williams  mentioned  it) 
assented  thankfully  also,  apologising  for  not  accompanying  them 
(since  Dr.  Williams  was  kind  enough  to  take  the  duty  on  himself) 
on  the  plea  of  the  pressure  of  business.  So  it  was  settled  that  the 
doctor  should  call  for  Charles  next  morning,  and  conduct  him  to 
the  principal  mills  and  manufactories. 

When  the  men  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room,  Charles  found  a 
warm  controversy  going  on  between  his  friend  Mrs.  Bridge  and  a 
lady  who  sat  beside  her  on  the  sofa.  Mrs,  Bridge  had  at  first,  on 
reaching  the  drawing-room,  subsided  into  mortified  silence,  after  her 
discomfiture  by  Mr.  Banks.    But  two  cups  of  ^Itou^  e^'Sft^V^ 
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reyived  her  spirits  ;  and  she  had  jast  begun  to  describe  to  Clara  the 
rank  and  importance  of  her  "  county  connection,"  when  her  next 
neighbour  on  the  sofa  inquired  of  their  hostess  if  it  was  her  inten- 
tion to  call  on  Mrs.  Howard,  the  wife  of  a  barrister  who  had  lately 
settled  in  Cottonham.  Mrs.  Smythe  gave  a  doubtful  answer  ;  where- 
upon Mrs.  Bridge  (suspending  her  dialogue  with  Clara)  interposed. 

"  I  think  I  can  answer  for  you,  Mrs.  Smeythe,  more  decisiYcly 
than  you  can  answer  for  yourself.  You  certainly  would  never  think 
of  calling  on  her.  They  do  not  belong  to  our  class  at  all.  Quite 
people  of  the  secondary  rank,  I  assure  you.  Why,  they  do  not  even 
keep  a  footman." 

''  I  do  not  see  why  she  may  not  be  a  lady,  even  though  she  does 
not  keep  a  footman,"  replied  the  first  speaker,  a  Mrs.  Mersey,  herself 
the  daughter  of  poor  parents,  whose  father's  door  was  opened  by  a 
waiting-maid  in  curl-papers  ;  a  circumstance  perfectly  weB  known 
to  Mrs.  Bridge. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Mersey,"  exclaimed  the  latter,  "  how  can  you  be 
80  paradoxical  ?  You  surely  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  one  can 
pretend  to  rank  among  the  gentry  who  does  not  at  least  keep  one- 
man-servant  ?" 

"  I  differ  from  you  altogether,"  replied  Mrs.  Mersey,  with  some 
warmth.  ''  I  have  known  many  families  quite  as  much  entitled  |o 
the  name  of  gentle  folks  as  either  you  or  I  who  had  none  but  maid- 
servants in  their  house." 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Mersey,  of  course  you  must  speak  from  your  own 
experience  ;  I  can  only  say  that  mine  has  been  different.  I  have 
certainly  never  knc wn  persons  of  good  ton  notice  those  whose  shabby 
establishment  would  place  them  so  entirely  in  a  different  ^here. 
And,  whatever  may  be  done  at  Cottonham,  I  am  quite  sure  that  per- 
sons living  in  such  a  style  would  never  be  called  upon  in  London  bj 
people  of  our  rank." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  Mrs.  Bridge,  in  the  main,"  said  old  Mrs. 
Smeythe  (the  Dowager  Mrs.  Smeythe,  as  her  son  called  her)  ;  "  but 
yet  I  think  I  have  occasionally  known  persons  in  the  rank  of  gentry 
who  have  kept  no  footman.  Therefore,  I  could  not  absolutely  deny 
the  gentility  of  such  persons.  At  the  same  time  it  is,  no  doubt,  the 
safest  course,  to  abstain  from  visiting  them." 

"  Ah  I  here  come  the  gentlemen,"  cried  Mrs.  Bridge,  "  I  will  appeal 
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em.  Mr.  Bampton,  now  don't  you  agree  with  me,  that  no  people^ 
be  said  to  move  in  the  rank  of  gentry  who  don't  keep  a  foot- 

r 

Really/'  said  Charles,  extremely  amazed,  *'  that  is  so  important 
Bstion,  that  I  ought  to  hesitate  in  giving  a  decided  answer  ;  but 
aps  I  may  venture  to  say  that  the  solution  of  it  depends,  like 
of  so  many  other  controversies,  on  definition." 
Law  I  Mr.  Bampton,  now  you  are  chopping  logic,  I  suppose  ; 
comes  of  your  Oxford  learning  ;  but  do  tell  us  what  you  really 

L." 

WTiy,  I  think,  Mrs.  Bridge,  that  if  the  possession  of  a  footman 
icluded  in  your  definition  of  gentility,  you  must  necessarily  infer 
no  one  can  (as  you  so  well  express  it)  *  move  in  the  rank  of 
•y '  who  keeps  only  maid-servants." 

There,  I  told  you  so,"  cried  Mrs.  Bridge  triumphantly  ;  "  I  was 
3  sure  Mr.  Bampton  would  agree  with  me.  We  naturally  take 
same  views  of  things,  you  see,  belonging  to  county  families  as 
K)th  do." 

er  opponent  in  the  argument,  though  she  saw  there  was  some 
ification  in  Charles's  reply,  was  afraid  to  continue  the  discussion, 
she  might  be  supposed  to  have  some  personal  interest  in  the 
t.     And  so  the  subject  dropped. 

he  next  mornmg,  shortly  after  breakfast,  Dr.  Williams  called  on 
'les,  in  fulfilment  of  his  promise.  They  visited  together  cotton 
I,  calico-printing  factories,  and  the  other  great  establishments 
h  have  made  Cottonham  the  mart  of  Europe,  and  one  of  the 
iers  of  the  world.  At  every  place  they  came  to,  Charles  saw 
I  reason  to  rejoice  that  he  had  gained  the  services  of  such  a 
e.  For  not  only  did  the  companionship  of  a  man  so  universally 
ccted  secure  hun  the  greatest  attention,  but  he  found  that  he 
Id  have  passed  over  without  comprehension  half  the  most  curious 
delicate  contrivances  of  the  machinery  exhibited  to  him,  had 
not  been  pointed  out  and  explained  to  him  by  his  friend, 
ne  of  the  sights  which  struck  Charles  most  was  the  vast  tide  of 
dng  people,  men  and  women,  which  rushed  suddenly  through 
streets  at  the  hour  of  dinner.  Pouring  from  a  thousand  factories 
le  same  moment,  the  living  stream  swept  along  ;  and  for  a  fe^ 
ites  it  was  impossible  to  contend  against  it  without  \^\ii^^:»xfvfo^ 
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away.    Charles  took  shelter  under  the  portico  of  a  church,  and 
stood  gazing  npon  the  passing  multitude  with  a  melancholy  interest 

'^  How  strange  it  is/'  he  exclaimed,  to  think  that  each  atom  of 
that  living  torrent  is  a  separate  human  soul ;  and  to  feel  so  near 
them  all,  and  yet  so  distant,  as  they  hurry  by,  and  you  are  brought 
into  momentary  contact  with  them  once  in  an  eternity.  It  almost 
makes  me  feel  sad  to  lose  sight  of  them  all  for  ever  in  this  way ;  and 
one  cannot  help  wishing  that  one  could  arrest  an  individual  or  two 
in  their  passage,  and  get  from  them  a  narrative  of  their  history,  and 
still  more,  the  key  to  their  inward  life,  their  sentiments  and  specula- 
tions, from  which  one  seems  as  much  shut  out  as  if  one  dwelt  in 
another  planet." 

"  If  you  knew  as  much  of  them  as  I  do,**  said  the  doctor,  "  your 
sentimental  curiosity  would  be  changed  into  a  sadness  far  more 
painful  and  hopeless." 

"  Do  yon  mean  then,"  said  Charles,  "that  they  have  much  of  phy- 
sical suffering  to  endure?  They  certainly  look  an  ill-made  and 
stunted  set  of  people  ;  but  I  had  hoped  the  large  amount  of  their 
wages  must  secure  them  at  least  plenty  of  food  and  clothing." 

"They  often  do  suffier,  no  doubt,"  answered  Dr.  Williams,  "in 
hard  times  and  in  strikes,  but  it  was  not  that  which  I  meant.  I  was 
thinking  of  their  low  moral  condition.  It  is  that  which  makes  me 
melancholy  whenever  I  gaze  upon  the  vast  flood  of  human  life  that 
has  just  poured  past  us  ;  which  might  better  be  called  a  vast  cloaca 
of  human  wretchedness  hurrying  to  the  unknown.  Aware  as  I  am 
how  little  happiness  and  how  little  goodness  there  is  among  all  that 
great  multitude  ;  knowing  how  their  own  faults,  and  the  faults  of 
their  superiors,  rob  them  of  the  peace  and  comfort  that  might  be 
theirs,  and  destroy  the  seeds  of  virtue  in  the  hearts  of  their  children, 
I  can  almost  realise  the  feelings  of  Dante,  as  he  looked  at  the  long 
procession  of  lost  souls  flowing  on  over  the  precipice  into  the  gulf. 
I  am  tempted  to  exclaim — 

*  The  world  is  out  of  joint.     0  wretched  spite, 
That  ever  I  waa  born  to  set  it  right  I' 

But  come — the  streets  are  clear  enough  now — ^let  us  go  on  with  our 
walk.  It  is  idle  to  stand  here  moralising  upon  evils  which  we  can- 
not  remedy." 
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"  I  should  like  to  ask  you,"  said  Charles,  "  to  what  you  attribute 
all  these  evils  and  miseries  ;  for  you  seem  to  say  they  are  not  inevi- 
table.    I  suppose  want  of  education  is  the  great  cause,  is  it  not  ?" 

**  N«  doubt,  want  of  education  (if  you  use  the  word  in  its  highest 
sense)  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  But  if  you  mean  that  the 
moral  condition  of  the  working  classes  would  be  regenerated  by  more 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,  I  greatly  doubt  it.  At 
least,  in  my  professional  experience  among  the  poor,  which  has  been 
pretty  large,  I  have  not  found  knowledge  (such  half-Enowledge  as 
they  have  time  to  gain)  any  panacea  for  the  maladies  of  their  social 
state  ;  nay,  it  does  not  even  save  them  from  drunkenness  and 
bestiality." 

"  But  what  then,"  said  Charles,  *'  are  the  causes  of  their  errors,  if 
ignorance  be  not  suflBcient  to  explain  them  ?" 

"  If  you  mean  to  ask  what  1  think  the  secondary  causes,  I  should 
say,  first,  that  want  of  self-restraint,  or  rather  that  grovelling  self- 
ishness, which  sends  the  men  in  thousands  to  seek  their  pleasure  at 
the  spirit-shops  and  pot-houses,  while  their  wives  and  children  are 
left  in  dirt  and  dreariness  at  home.  Then  there  is  the  want  of  kind- 
liness between  rich  and  poor,  which  cuts  them  off  from  each  other's 
sympathy,  leading  the  rich  to  ignore  their  responsibility  towards 
their  '  hands'  (as  they  call  them),  and  leading  the  poor  to  hate  and 
envy  their  employers.  Then  again  another  source  of  evil  is  the  want 
of  proper  dwelling-houses,  and  the  neglect  of  requisite  arrangements 
at  the  factories,  which  render  impossible  among  the  work-people  not 
merely  the  refinements  of  civilised  life,  but  even  those  common 
decencies  which  cannot  be  violated  without  outraging  humanity. 
And,  lastly,  I  should  trace  a  great  deal  of  the  mischief  to  the 
want  of  innocent  popular  amusements,  and  due  space  for  their  enjoy- 
ment." 

"  But  you  said,  sir,"  observed  Charles,  "  that  these  are  only  the 
secondary  causes  of  the  evils  you  lament.  What  do  you  consider 
the  first  cause  ?" 

"  The  fir^t  cause  of  all  our  social  evils  is  the  same,"  replied  the 
doctor,  "  the  want  of  faith  in  Christ ;  but  that  is  too  large  and  grave 
a  subject  for  us  to  discuss  in  a  desultory  talk  like  this — and  here  we 
are  at  Messrs.  Scawby's  manufactory,  which  has  some  of  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  machinery  of  any  in  Cottouham." 
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As  he  spoke,  he  rang  at  the  door  of  a  large  building,  and  Charles 
and  his  guide  were  ushered  into  the  office  of  the  proprietors.  They 
were  receiTed  by  Mr.  Scawby  himself,  a  shrewd  but  dingy-looking 
man,  who  was  very  eiyil  to  Dr.  Williams,  but  looked  snspicidfasly  on 
Charles.  When  the  doctor  asked  permission  for  his  friend  to  see  the 
manufactory,  Mr.  Scawby  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

''  You  are  quite  sure,  doctor,  that  Mr.  Bampton  is  nothing  in  the 
screw  line  T'  he  said. 

Charles  laughed,  and  assured  him  that  he  was  quite  innocent  of 
rivalry,  and  entirely  unconnected  with  business. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Scawby,  "  for  seeming  to 
entertain  a  suspicion  ;  but  really  our  machinery  is  so  often  pirated 
by  our  rivals,  that  we  are  obliged  to  be  very  cautious." 

After  this  doubt  had  been  satisfied,  they  were  shown  over  the 
establishment,  which  contained  some  newly-patented  mechanism  of 
great  ingenuity.  When  they  quitted  the  building,  Charles  expressed 
his  amusement  at  the  preliminary  interrogation  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected. 

"Your  questioner,  at  all  events,"  said  Dr.  Williams,  "could  not 
have  disclaimed  the  imputation  of  being  in  the  screw  line,  either 
literally  or  metaphorically.  He  is  a  thorough  screw  himself,  and 
goes  by  the  name  of  Screw  Scawby,  a  sobriquet  earned  as  much  by 
his  character  as  by  his  trade.  Did  you  notice  that  unfenced  machi- 
nery in  the  great  work-shop,  where  the  foreman  warned  you  not  to 
stand  too  near  the  wheel?  Well,  not  a  year  ago  that  wheel 
snatched  up  an  unfortunate  workman  who  came  too  close,  and  before 
he  could  be  extricated,  it  tore  hira  literally  limb  from  limb.  A  whole 
basketful  of  his  fragments  were  swept  together  for  .burial." 

"  How  disgustingly  shocking  I"  exclaimed  Charles,  "  and  could 
not  such  accidents  be  prevented  by  putting  barriers  round  the 
machinery  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  they  could,"  replied  Dr.  Williams  ;  "  and  Messrs. 
Scawby  are  bound  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  fence  their  machinery  in 
that  way.  But  it  would  cost  money  and  take  up  room  t(t  do  so,  and, 
therefore,  they  let  it  alone." 

"  But  is  there  no  penalty  ?"  asked  Charles. 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  penalty,  but  it  is  scarcely  ever  enforced  ;  no  (me 
likes  to  turn  informer  ;  and,  besides,  it  is  so  small  that  the  capital- 
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Mts  here  had  rather  risk  it  than  make  a  certain  sacrifice  to  avoid 
it" 

'*  And  so  human  life  is  sacrificed  that  they  may  make  a  little  larger 
profit?"  sai# Charles. 

**  Jnst  so.  And  that  is  only  a  fresh  example  of  what  I  say.  The 
want  of  Christian  faith  is  the  source  of  all  our  miseries,  except  such 
as  are  in  the  nature  of  things  inoTitable.  If  Scawby  believed  his 
New  Testament  he  would  fence  his  machinery." 

"  But  surely,"  said  Charles,  "  it  does  not  need  faith  in  Christianity 
to  make  him  do  that.  The  natural  impulses  of  benevolence  would 
suffice,  I  should  have  thought." 

"  But  you  forget,  my  dear  sur,  that  the  natural  impulses  of  covet- 
ousness  are  stronger  with  most  tradesmen  than  the  natural  impulses 
of  benevolence.  You  must  have  a  supernatural  principle  of  action 
to  keep  men  steadily  benevolent,  or  steadily  honest  either,  when 
there  \a  a  strong  temptation  to  be  otherwise." 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Charles,  turning  away  from  this  part  of  the 
rabject  (for  he  had  no  wish  to  disclose  his  sceptical  opinions  to  Dr. 
Williams),  "  you  will,  I  hope,  acknowledge  that  our  great  merchants 
and  manufacturers  are  honest ;  indeed,  the  probity  of  a  British 
merchant  is  proverbial." 

"  Was — not  M,  I  am  afraid,"  answered  the  doctor.  "  It  used  to 
be  enough  that  goods  were  of  British  manufacture  to  ensure  their 
genuineness  ;  but  now  it  is  not  so.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
scarcely  an  article  we  export  which  is  not  more  or  less  depreciated 
in  the  world's  market  by  doubts  as  to  its  being  what  it  pretends  to 
he.  Even  the  British  hardware  is  getting  supplanted  by  the  pro- 
duce of  Belgium  or  America,  because  our  Sheffield  tools  won't  stand 
half  the  work  of  those  made  by  our  foreign  rivals.  Then  as  to 
mercantile  honesty,  how  many  of  our  merchants  do  you  suppose 
restrict  their  responsibilities  within  the  limits  of  their  capacity  to 
pay  ?  How  many  are  trading  on  fictitious  capital  ?  Look  at  the 
daily  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  bankruptcy,  if  you  want  evidence 
of  the  present  code  of  commercial  morality  in  such  matters.  And 
look,  too,  at  the  flourishing  conditition  of  hundreds  of  bankrupts, 
who,  after  ruining  thousands,  and  after  swearing  that  they  have 
given  up  everything  to  their  creditors,  contrive  to  retire  comfortably 
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upon  a  handsome  income,  which  they  have  managed  somehow  or 
other  to  smuggle  into  settlements,  out  of  reach  of  the  law." 

^'Bat  sorely/'  said  Charles,  '^sach  sconndrels  are  oniTersaDj 
despised  and  cut  ?'*  • 

''  Nay,  my  dear  sir,  the  case  is  so  common  that  they  are  thought 
no  worse  for  it  by  their  own  class  ;  and,  if  they  keep  wealth  enoogh 
to  giye  dinners,  are  visited  as  before.  In  fact,  they  seem  uncon- 
scious of  any  shame  in  the  matter.  I  will  give  you  an  illustration 
which  came  to  my  knowledge  lately.  A  dressmaker  who  is  an  old 
patient  of  mine  had  just  made  up  a  handsome  gown  for  the  wife  of 
r},n  eminent  manufacturer,  when  he  suddenly  became  bankrupt.  The 
poor  woman,  who  was  a  widow  with  a  large  family,  had  been 
ordered  to  put  twenty  pounds'  worth  of  the  richest  point  lace  upon 
the  dress,  which  she  had,  of  course,  to  purchase  herself.  The  very 
day  she  sent  it  home  to  Mrs. ,  she  heard  of  Mr. ^'s  bank- 
ruptcy. She  called  that  evening  on  her  employer,  and  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  take  back  the  point  lace,  for  which  (otherwise)  she 
should  get  no  payment,  except  by  receiving  her  dividend  of  sixpence 
in  the  pound  as  one  of  the  bankrupt's  creditors.  Will  you  believe 
it  that  the  bankrupt's  wife  refused,  and  determined  to  keep  the  dreffl 
without  paying  for  it,  because,  as  being  her  personal  wearing 
apparel,  it  was  exempted  from  being  surrendered  to  the  creditors ; 
so  that  she  literally  got  it  for  sixpence  in  the  pound  upon  its  value. 
About  a  month  afterwards  I  myself  met  her  at  a  party  flouncing,  in 
this  stolen  point  lace,  amongst  the  finest  of  the  fine." 

"  But  such  instances  must  surely  be  quite  exceptional  monstrosi- 
ties," said  Charles. 

"On  the  contrary,  the  exception  is  rather  the  other  way.  An 
honest  bankruptcy  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world.  Then  as  to  the 
general  honesty  of  the  lower  class  of  tradesmen,  jrou  need  only  look 
at  the  universal  adulteration  of  food,  in  order  to  estimate  it  cor- 
rectly. You  must  have  heard  of  this,  but  perhaps  you  are  not 
aware  that  all  the  common  articles  of  consumption  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  test  of  scientific  analysis  lately,  on  a  very  extensive 
scale.  And  it  has  been  found  that,  out  of  every  thirty  sellers  of 
food,  twenty-nine  grossly  adulterate  the  goods  which  they  supply  to 
the  consumer.    Thus  the  honest  tradesmen  are  onlj^r  one  in  thirty, 
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or  just  about  three  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Depend  upon  it,  my 
dear  sir,  a  universal  struggle  for  pelf  is  eating  the  heart  out  of  the 
nation,  and  ^e  shall  soon  be  rotten  to  the  core." 

'•  But  do  ypu  mean  to  say,  sir,"  added  Charles,  "  that  there  is  no 
possible  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  except  in  making  people 
believe  what  (as  you  seem  to  imply)  they  have  ceased  to  beheve  ?" 

'*  I  know  of  none  other,"  said  the  doctor.  "  All  classes  of  the 
community  at  present  are  wrapped  up  in  sordid  selfishness.  As  to 
the  great  proportion  of  commercial  men  whom  I  have  known,  I 
should  say  (if  you  will  excuse  a  professional  metaphor)  that  their 
soul  is  a  mere  gland  for  the  secretion  of  lucre.  They  repudiate  all 
responsibility  towards  those  whom  they  employ,  and  regard  their 
fellow  men  as  machines  for  making  money.  Nay,  I  know  instances 
where  they  facilitate  the  corruption  of  their  workmen  by  advancing 
money  to  the  reckless  and  prodigal,  in  order  to  get  them  into  their 
debt,  and  so  under  their  power.  Then  the  operatives,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  lost  all  love  and  reverence  for  both  God  and  man. 
Filled  with  envy,  hatred  and  malice  towards  their  employers,  they 
eye  covetously  the  piles  of  gold  which  (as  they  fancy)  their  natural 
enemies  are  unjustly  amassing  out  of  the  wages  due  to  their  toil. 
Their  large  earnings  they  waste  on  the  momentary  gratification  of 
their  brutal  appetites.  Thus  they  make  themselves  wretched  for 
the  present,  while  they  are  hopeless  for  the  future,  and  they  die  like 
the  beasts  that  perish.  There  remain  the  professional  and  the 
leisurely  clusses,  whose  main  employment  is  that  of  pushing  them- 
selves upwards  in  society,  toadying  their  superiors  and  slighting  or 
snubbing  their  inferiors.  And  as  to  the  Benthamite  philosophers, 
who  find  a  panacea  for  all  the  maladies  of  mankinc^  in  lectures, 
museums,  useful  knowledge,  and  *  self-respect,'  they  are  the  most 
sordid  and  selfish  members  of  the  whole  community  which  they 
undertake  to  reform." 

*'  Yon  draw  a  gloomy  picture  indeed,"  said  Charles,  "  I  cannot 
help  hoping  that  it  is  too  deeply  coloured." 

"  It  is  coloured  by  the  experience  of  fifty  years,"  replied  the 
doctor,  "  in  which  I  have  seen  much  of  men,  both  among  the  rich 
and  poor  ;  and  seen  them  too  when  pain  and  approaching  death  had 
fitripped  them  of  their  disguise.  I  grant  you  that  there  are  noble 
exceptions  to  my  general  description.     There  are  mau^^eV\xt^\%,\^^ 
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the  Wilsons  and  Spottiswoodes,  who  live  rather  for  their  workmen 
than  for  themselves,  and  devote  their  time  and  substance  to  creating 
the  happiness  of  their  dependants,  and  sowing  the  seeds  from  which 
perhaps  a  new  civilization  may  spring.  But  these  men  are  Chris- 
tians, and  to  make  others  like  them  jou  mnst  substitute  the  worship 
of  Christ  for  the  worship  of  Mammon.  A  Christian  capitalist  will 
feel  himself  a  debtor  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  labourers  whom 
he  employs.  A  Christian  tradesman  will  not  cheat  his  customers, 
but,  like  Budget,  of  Bristol  (whose  life  I  have  just  read),  will  dash 
to  pieces  the  barrels  of  '  devil's  dust '  which  his  predecessors  have 
employed  to  adulterate  their  groceries.  A  Christian  workman  will 
not  envy  his  employers,  nor  squander  Ids  children's  bread  in  drink. 
A  Christian  gentleman  will  see  in  the  leisure  wliich  God  has  given 
'  him  an  opportunity  and  a  call  to  devote  himself  (as  Lord  Ashlej 
did)  to  the  regeneration  of  Society.  But,  to  produce  such  results 
as  these — to  triumph  over  natural  selfishness — to  induce  a  man  to 
spend  and  be  spent  for  those  who  can  do  nothing  for  him  in  return, 
you  need  the  transforming  power  of  those  new  affections  which 
hitherto  nothing  but  the  faith  of  Christ  has  been  known  to  create 
in  the  human  heart." 

"  With  such  views,  sir,"  said  Cliarles,  "  you  must  be  very  hqpe- 
less  as  to  the  future  prospects  of  society  ;  considering  how  entirely 
the  masses  are  now  alienated  from  that  faith  which  you  believe  to  be 
the  only  possible  foundation  of  virtue  and  happiness." 

"  No,  I  am  not  hopeless,"  said  the  doctor  ;  "  for  I  see  elements 
of  good  at.work  which  may  in  time  suffice  to  leaven  the  whole  mass  ; 
and  I  know  how  small  a  grain  may  produce  a  mighty  tree.  I  see, 
too.  that  th^  genuine  Christians  who  exist  are  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
Besides,  I  firmly  believe  that  greater  is  He  that  is  with  us  than  he 
that  is  against  us.  If  I  looked  only  to  the  spontaneous  development 
of  humanity,  I  should  be  hopeless  indeed.  For  what  could  I  then 
expect  but  a  perpetual  repetition  of  the  same  dreary  contest  between 
good  and  evil  which  has  lasted  since  the  world  began  ?  But  I 
believe  the  words  of  Scripture  ;  and  therefore  I  look  for  a  certain 
and  eternal  triumph  of  good  at  last ;  and  I  see  even  in  the  struggles 
of  nature  against  pain  and  death,  and  in  the  suffering  inflicted  by 
sin  itself,  an  unconscious  prophecy  of  future  victory." 
This  conversation  made  a  deep  impression  upon  Charles.     It  con- 
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firmed  him  in  the  view  which  recent  events  at  Oxford  had  ahreadj 
led  him  to  form,  that  religion,  whether  tme  in  itself  or  not,  was  a 
osefnl  and  almost  indispensable  antidote  to  the  cormptions  of  the 
world.  Bnt  the  thoughts  thus  saggested  to  him  had  as  yet  too  dis- 
tant and  speculative  an  interest  to  take  lasting  possession  of  his 
mind.  The  condition  of  our  great  conmiercial  and  manufacturing 
communities  he  felt  to  be  a  most  important  inquiry,  and  laid  it  aside 
for  fnture  consideration.  At  present  the  needs  and  sorrows  of  the 
laborious  poor  had  no  personal  connection  with  himself;  and  he 
shrank  from  a  closer  examination  of  them,  with  that  natural  repug- 
nance which  a  sensitive  mind  feels  towards  the  sight  of  suffering 
which  it  cannot  cure  or  does  not  wish  to  tend. 

Two  days  afterwards  he  was  on  his  way  northwards,  looking  for- 
ward with  eager  interest  to  "  fresh  IBelds  and  pastures  new  f  and 
as  each  pulsation  of  the  engine  carried  him  further  from  the  dingy 
mist  of  smoke  which  hung  round  Cottonham,  he  seemed  to  breathe 
a  lighter  atmosphere  morally  as  well  as  physically.  The  slight  depres- 
sion rapidly  passed  from  his  spirits  ;  and  the  last  remains  of  it  were 
dissipated  at  once,  as  he  was  whirled  across  the  Lune,  and  caught  the 
first  transporting  view  of  those  serrated  mountain-peaks  which  en- 
close the  lakes  of  England. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   "  COUNTY  FAMILY." 

Thx  first  yisit  to  a  moontain  coantrj,  especially  if  it  be  a  coontiy 
80  beantifol  as  that  of  the  lakes,  is  to  a  man  of  Charles's  tempera- 
ment no  unimportant  epoch  in  life.  In  his  case,  too,  it  came  at  the 
very  age  when  the  mind  is  most  capable  of  throwing  itself  with 
enthasiastic  and  nndiyided  emotion  into  the  enjoyment  of  natural 
beauty.  Well  does  Wordsworth  describe  the  sensations  of  a  youth 
of  twenty  under  such  influences  : — 

**  Like  a  roe 
I  bounded  o*er  the  mountains,  by  the  sides 
Of  the  deep  rivers  and  the  lonely  streams. 
Wherever  nature  led ; — for  nature  then 
To  me  vras  all  in  all ; — I  cannot  paint 
What  then  I  was.     The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  mc  like  a  passion  ;  the  tall  rock, 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood. 
Their  colours,  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite ;  a  feeling,  and  a  love. 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm, 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye." 

We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  "  the  still  sad  music  of  human- 
ity" which  had  fallen  on  his  ear  at  Cottonham,  soon  ceased  to  vibrate 
in  his  heart.  In  fact,  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  the  keen  transports 
of  a  new  passion,  as  he  wandered  among  glens  and  waterfalls  in  all 
the  luxury  of  loneliness.  For  Archer  had  not  yet  arrived,  so  that 
Charles  revelled  in  a  solitude  which  he  felt  to  harmonise  far  better 
with  his  high  wrought  feelings  than  even  the  most  sympathizing  com- 
panionship could  have  done. 

The  weather  too  was  lovely,  the  summer  in  its  first  gorgeous  prime, 
the  hedges  pink  with  wild  roses,  and  the  darkest  ravmes  gleaming 
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inth  foxgloves  and  harebellB.  Thus  Charles  spent  a  week,  perhaps 
the  most  delicions  week  of  his  life. 

On  the  eighth  day  ho  was  joined  by  Archer,  whose  coming  at  first 
annoyed  him.  Bnt  he  soon  fonnd  that  Archer  was  no  despicable 
companion  in  that  mountain  region  ;  for  he  was  so  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  it,  that  he  was  able  to  guide  his  friend  to  many  a 
romantic  nook  among  the  hills,  which,  without  such  assistance  he 
would  never  have  discovered.  Nor  was  the  elder  tourist  incapable 
of  appreciating  the  beauties  of  scenery.  They  never,  indeed,  stirred 
his  soul,  or  brought  tears  to  his  eyes,  as  they  often  did  to  those  of 
Charles  ;  but  Archer  was  a  good  draughtsman,  and  had  something  of 
an  artist's  eye  for  landscape  ;  so  that  he  made  a  skilful  cicerone  to 
a  hunter  after  the  picturesque,  and,  on  the  whole,  Charles  endured 
his  companionship  better  than  he  had  at  first  expected. 

While  he  was  thus  wandering  from  lake  to  lake  and  from  moun- 
tain to  mountain,  in  that  narrow  circuit  which  contains  within  a  cir- 
cumference of  fifty  miles  such  infinite  variety  of  loveliness, — Charles 
received  at  intervals  the  following  letters  from  Clara : — 

{Letter  1.) 

"  My  Dearest  Charles  : — Your  rapturous  description  of  the  glories 
of  your  sunset  over  the  mountains  of  Windermere  tempted  me  to 
eovy.  I  received  it  in  the  midst  of  a  most  colourless  existence,  for 
Emily  and  my  brother-in-laW  are  neither  of  them  lively  companions  : 
indeed,  Emily  never  had  much  liveliness  in  her  composition,  and  now 
she  has  sunk  into  the  most  sober  of  matrons.  Her  little  girl,  too, 
is  so  stiff  and  prim  that  I  cannot  take  a  fancy  to  her  ;  and  she  is 
always  so  finely  dressed,  that  a  good  childish  game  of  romps  is 
impossible,  for  fear  of  spoiling  her  frock.  Mrs.  Smeythc,  senior,  as 
you  must  have  perceived,  is  the  prosiest  of  her  sex,  and  seems  to  have 
never  suffered  her  ideas  to  stray  beyond  the  calicoes  and  counting- 
houses  among  which  she  was  bred. 

"  You  ask  me  how  I  spend  my  time.  Well,  let  me  see.  After 
breakfast,  as  soon  as  Emily  has  accomplished  the  all-important  task 
of  ordering  dinner,  she  and  her  mother-in-law  sit  down  to  worsted- 
work.  Then  for  three  mortal  hours  the  lapse  of  time  is  marked  by 
the  same  dull  sounds  of  the  needle  going  in  and  the  worsted  coming 
out — seldom  enlivened  by  a  remark,  never  by  conversation.     The 
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▼oices  of  the  doTes  which  they  keep  in  the  hall  are  admirably  in 
character  with  the  scene  ;  and  the  drowsy  monotony  of  their  coomg 
would  certainly  seod  me  to  sleep,  only  that  nnlnckily  I  never  can 
-deep  in  the  day-time.  '  But  why  not  read  V  you  will  say.  Why, 
because  there  are  no  books  in  the  house  except  Debrett's  Peerage, 
which  I  have  been  compelled  to  study,  m  self-defence,  till  I  know  the 
arms  and  mottoes  of  at  least  half  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  at  such 
tunes  as  these,  when  one  has  nothing  to  do  but  think,  that  I  feel 
tempted  to  indulge  in  gloomy  reflections  upon  the  lot  of  womanhood. 
I  long  for  some  real  objects  and  occupations  upon  which  I  might 
spend  my  energy,  instead  of  frittering  away  my  time  in  purposeless 
visits  and  listless  gossip.  Men,  if  they  have  any  worth  within  their 
souls,  can  always  find  some  worthy  task  to  live  for  ;  but  what  can 
a  woman  do  ?  And  if  she  is  tempted,  as  so  many  are,  to  make  an 
uncongenial  marriage  for  the  sake  of  escaping  from  the  tedium  of 
maiden  idleness,  her  last  state  is  too  often  worse  than  her  first.  And, 
after  all,  what  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  is  it  to  be  forced,  for 
lack  of  all  nobler  objects,  to  betake  oneself  to  that  which  men  con- 
sider the  highest  lot  of  women — '  to  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small 
beer  I'  Such  are  the  meditations  in  which  I  indulge,  while  I  tum 
over  the  pages  of  the  Peerage,  or  pretend  to  hem  a  frill,  which  I 
keep  in  my  bag  as  a  defence  against  worsted  work. 

"  At  last  luncheon  comes  to  interrupt  the  monotony  of  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  a  welcome  meal  it  is,  although  somewhat  spoilt  by  the  cu> 
cumstance  that  it  is  also  our  little  niece's  dinner,  and  that  one  is 
doomed  to  listen  for  half  an  hour  to  a  perpetual  series  of  admooir 
tions  to  the  child  on  her  carriage  and  deportment,  her  mode  of  eat- 
tmg  and  drinking,  and  her  management  of  knife,  fork,  and  spoon. 

"  In  the  afternoon  we  either  drive  out  to  make  calls,  or  stay  at 
home  to  receive  them.  You  know  how  often  we  have  agreed  upon 
the  intolerable  folly  of  wasting  one's  time  in  this  most  tedious  ope- 
ration— ^how  often  we  have  wondered  that  people  should  go  on  bor- 
ing themselves  and  their  acquaintances  by  visits  which  are  equally 
tedious  and  insipid  to  the  giver  and  the  receiver — ^how  often  we 
have  urged  upon  our  friends  to  set  an  example  of  sensible  reform, 
by  sending  their  cards  through  the  post  as  a  substitute  for  the 
ridiculous  formality  of  a  morning  call.  Yet  I  declare  that  here  I 
am  actually  glad  to  take  my  share  in  this  hitherto  detested  employ- 
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meut,  and  find  the  time  thus  spent  less  doll  than  the  rest  of  the  day. 
To  be  sore,  this  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  extraordinary 
specimens  of  character  vrhich  exhibit  themselves  upon  the  stage  for 
my  gratification.  I  feel  that  I  am  studying  homan  natore  under  a  new 
phase,  in  which  I  find  much  to  wonder  at,  though  but  little  to  admire. 

"  One  thing  strikes  me  very  much.  I  had  always  heard  of  Cot- 
tonham  as  the  most  democratic  place  in  England  ;  but,  from  the 
conversation  of  the  natives,  I  should  judge  it  to  be  the  metropolis 
of  the  most  exclusive  oligarchy.  The  feivourite  epithet  of  commen- 
dation is  the  term  '  Aristocratic,'  an  adjective  which  I  hear  daily 
and  almost  hourly  in  conjunction  with  every  sort  of  substantive — 
Mrs.  A's  manners  are  aristocratic  ;  Mrs.  B's  millinery  is  aristocratic  ; 
Mr.  G's  pine-apples  are  aristocratic  ;  Mr.  D's  footmen  are  aristocra- 
tic ;  Mrs.  E's  barouche  is  aristocratic  ;  Mrs.  F's  baby  is  aristocratic, 
rhen  every  one  exhibits  ^be  most  servile  deference  for  rank.  Any- 
thing like  a  title  elicits  absolute  prostration.  Even  hereditary  pro- 
perty, without  title,  secures  for  its  owner  the  worship  of  these 
parvenus,  who  seem  to  admire  most  whatever  least  implies  personal 
worth  in  the  possessor.  Thus  the  neighbouring  squires  are  actually 
looked  up  to  as  demigods.  Tou  remember  how  we  laughed  at  that 
odious  Mrs.  Bridge  (whom  we  met  here  the  first  evenii^),  and 
fancied  that  the  adoration  of  *  cau/iUy  families '  was  a  peculiar  mono- 
mania of  her  own.  But  I  assure  you  that  her  estimate  of  their 
importance  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  universal  voice  of  Cot- 
tonham.  For  example,  I  was  present  yesterday  at  &grave  discussion 
between  Emily  and  another  matron  on  the  qualities  of  a  monthly 
nnne.  After  discussing  her  merits,  they  proceeded  to  her  terms. 
The  visitor  understood  that  she  charged  five  guineas  for  attendance  ; 
Emily  thought  she  had  heard  that  Mrs.  Bridge  had  given  ten. 

"  *  Oh,  of  course,'  replied  the  other,  '  she  is  paid  ten  by  the 
county  families,  and  five  by  others.' 

" '  But  do  you  mean,'  said  I,  '  that  the  county  families  pay  twice 
as  much  to  a  monthly  nurse  as  the  town  families  ?' 

"  *  Certainly  they  do,'  answered  the  lady  ;  '  of  course,  you  know, 
they  must  pay  for  their  position.' 

"  Another  phenomenon  which  surprises  me  is  the  extraordinary 
reverence  of  these  people  for  London,  and  every  thing  and  person 
belonging  to  it.    In  the  country,  you  know,  we  are  rather  inclined 
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to  look  down  apon  a  cockney ;  and  eren  at  Smnmerhom  I  nerer 
heard  any  deference  expressed  for  the  opinions  of  the  Londoners. 
Bat  at  Cottonham  the  ways  and  manners  of  the  metropolis  are  hekl 
as  aathoritative  as  those  of  Paris  in  the  French  provinces. 

'''That  is  always  done  in  London/  is  a  conclnsiye  argoment, 
which  renders  doubt  absnrd  and  dissent  ri^colons.  To  take  a 
house  in  London  is  the  highest  aspiration  of  the  suocessfal  mill-owner 
when  he  is  able  to  retire  from  business.  Nay,  I  hare  heard  of 
several  Cottonham  girls,  daughters  of  wealthy  people  here,  who 
actually  refused  to  be  married  from  their  father's  house,  and  insisted 
upon  going  to  stay  with  relatives  in  London,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  married  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square  : — '  It  was  so 
much  more  aristocratic,  you  know,  to  be  married  at  St.  George's.' 

"  Of  course  those  who  are  able  to  spend  part  of  '  the  season '  in 
London  are  the  objects  of  universal  envy,  and  assume  proportionate 
airs  of  self-importance.  Mrs.  Bridge  is  the  only  one  of  this  class 
whom  I  have  met,  and  I  heard  her  dilating  yesterday  on  the  enor- 
mous social  advantages  which  she  derived  from  this  annual  migration. 

'"I  can  assure  you,'  she  said,  'that  in  the  chapel  which  we 
attend  in  Belgravia,  there  are  more  earls'  daughters  than  commoners 
among  the  pew-holders.' 

"  I  ought  not  to  forget  to  tell  you  that  the  monotony  of  oar  exist- 
ence was  vapcd  last  Wednesday  by  a  wedding  breakfast,  which  we 
attended,  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  richest  manufacturers  of  the 
town.  The  people  all  belonged  to  the  same  class  ;  in  fact,  the  com- 
pany was  thoroughly  coUorirocraiicy  to  use  their  own  favourite  termi- 
nation. But  the  only  thing  much  out  of  the  common  way  was,  that 
the  health  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  was  proposed  '  to  be  drunk 
with  musical  cheers.'  What  this  could  mean  I  could  not  imagine, 
but  it  was  soon  explained  by  the  result.  The  '  musical  cheers '  con- 
sisted in  a  kind  of  lyrical  effusion,  sung  by  all  the  company  in  con- 
cert, as  follows  : 

'  Here^s  a  health  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

Hip,  hip,  hurrah ! 
For  they^re  a  handsome  young  couple, 
For  they're  a  wealthy  young  couple, 
For  they're  a  jolly  young  couple, 

Hip,  hip,  hurrah !' 
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"  I  am  now  writing  in  my  room,  ready  dressed  for  dinner,  which 
will  shortly  be  announced.  As  there  were  dinner  parties  here  on 
the  two  days  you  stayed,  you  cannot  realise  the  terrific  dulness  of 
our  family  party.  Mr.  Smeythe  (as  you  know)  is  equal  to  no  nearer 
approach  to  conversation  than  a  remark  upon  the  weather.  His 
mother  is  much  like  him  ;  and  Emily  has  been  long  enough  in  the 
family  to  learn  their  taciturnity,  as  any  one  must  after  living  with 
them  for  six  months.  Now  and  then  I  try  to  get  up  a  little  talk, 
by  asking  a  question  about  the  news  of  the  day,  or  aflfecting  an 
interest  in  the  price  of  North  Western  Railway  shares.  But  I  only 
get  an  answer  as  laconic  as  is  consistent  with  civility,  and  then  the 
same  flat  silence  succeeds.  This  is  only  broken  by  old  Mrs.  Smeythe's 
monologues  with  her  fat  lapdog,  who  is  heard  puffing  and  wheezing 
in  his  basket  at  her  feet.  She  addresses  him,  in  the  most  endear- 
ing tones,  in  the  dialect  adopted  by  silly  mammas  to  their  infants — 
'  Had  oor  dinner,  'it tie  doggy-poggy  V  *  Hasn't  it  had  its  'ittle  din- 
ner?' 'Shouldn't  'ittle  darling  like  another  bony-pony?'  and  so 
forth,  till  I  feel  quite  sick  with  weariness  and  disgust. 

"  I  am  growing  so  tired  of  this  sort  of  vegetation,  that  I  have 
actually  accepted  an  invitation  from  Mrs.  Bridge  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  her  at '  Bridge's  Park.'  She  has  paid  great  attention  to 
me,  on  the  ground  (as  she  says)  that  *  members  of  county  families 
ought  to  make  friends  together.'  She  had  learnt  from  Emily  that 
I  had  been  much  disgusted  with  both  the  extreme  theological  parties 
at  Summerham  ;  and  she  promises  me  that  if  I  will  come  and  stay 
with  her,  I  shall  see  a  specimen  of  the  really  sound  and  moderate 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  rector  of  her  parish  :  '  A 
divine  of  the  good  old  orthodox  school,  I  assure  you.  Miss  Bampton; 
none  of  the  new-fangled  extravagances  go  down  with  him  ;  there  is 
nothing  he  hates  so  much  as  enthusiasm.  I  am  sure  you  cannot  fail 
to  like  him.'  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  greatly  doubt  the  last  pre- 
diction ;  but  I  feel  curious  to  see  this  (to  me)  new  style  of  clerical 
character.  Besides  which,  a  few  days  at  Bridge's  Park  cannot  fail 
to  add  to  my  knowledge  of  the  eccentricities  of  human  nature.  So 
I  have  promised  to  go  there  to-morrow. 

"  But  there  is  the  dinner-bell,  so  I  must  stop.  Good-bye,  dearest 
brother  ;  take  care  of  your  health,  and  don't  over-fatigue  yourself 
with  all  these  mountain  scrambles.     Your  own  ^tex, 
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"  Mt  Dearest  Chables, — I  hare  now  been  two  days  at  Bridge's 
Park,  and  have  certainly  found  in  it  more  amnsement,  though  at 
the  same  time  more  causes  of  disgust,  than  at  Smeytheyille  Lodge. 
Moreover,  I  have  made  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Bridge's  pattern 
clergyman,  and  being  already  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  two 
extreme  parties  in  the  church,  if  he  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  middle 
party,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  sorry  for  the  church. 

"  He  is  a  man  of  about  sixty-five,  but  still  hale  and  hearty,  with 
a  florid  complexion  and  portly  figure.  He  was  the  nephew  of  a 
bishop,  whose  elevation  to  the  bench  took  place  in  the  palmy  days 
of  Pitt ;  and  he  got  his  present  living  (a  richly-endowed  rectory) 
from  his  uncle  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  be  ordained.  To 
this  was  soon  added  a  stall  in  the  cathedral,  and  subsequently  a 
second  rectory.  Mrs.  Bridge  tells  me  that  the  rector's  ecclesiastical 
income  from  these  united  preferments  amounts  to  two  thousand 
a-year.  I  was  therefore  the  less  surprised  to  hear  him  denouncing 
the  church  reformers  as  '  atheistical  dogs,'  and  condemning  the 
recent  legislation  by  which  pluralities  are  made  illegal,  as  '  a  profane 
and  scandalous  interference  with  the  rights  of  ecclesiastical  patron- 
age.' He  added  that  such  innovations  would  henceforward  render 
it  out  of  the  question  for  any  man  of  family  and  education  to  take 
orders.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  new  system  could  hardly 
bring  forward  men  of  lower  family  and  education  than  himself,  to 
judge  by  appearances. 

"  Mrs.  Bridge  introduced  me  to  this  exemplary  divine  as  a  yonng 
lady  who  disliked  religious  fanaticism,  and  had  been  disgusted  by 
the  extravagance  of  both  the  extreme  parties  which,  as  he  knew, 
divided  Summerham  between  them.  He  smiled  graciously  upon  me, 
on  hearing  this  account,  and  *  was  glad  to  find  any  young  lady  who 
disliked  enthusiasm  ;  most  young  persons  were  so  carried  away  by 
popular  preachers,  or  fascinated  by  the  frivolous  ceremonials  of 
tractarianism — there  was  no  such  thing  as  sensible  religion  now-a- 
days.' 

"  By  way  of  something  to  say,  and  for  the  sake  of  hearing  his 
answer,  I  asked  him  his  opinion  of  the  *  Tracts  for  the  times.'  He 
replied  that  he  was  much  too  busy  a  man  to  have  time  for  theolQg- 
v^  stndi'^" 
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" '  In  fact,'  he  said,  '  I  haye  no  time  for  reading  anything  now  ;  I 
find  it  very  hard  work  even  to  get  throngh  the  "  John  Bnll/'  which 
is  the  only  newspaper  I  take  ;  and  I  make  it  a  principle  never  to 
get  any  new  books ;  I  really  haven't  leisure  for  it  with  all  the  busi- 
ness I  have  to  do.' 

"  I  supposed  from  this  that  he  was  occupied  all  day  long  in  paro- 
chial cares,  though  he  certainly  doesn't  look  like  a  laborious  evan- 
geliser  of  the  masses  ;  but  I  found  on  inquiry  that  he  never  goes 
near  a  parishioner,  his  curate  doing  all  that  sort  of  work  ;  the  '  busi- 
ness '  which  occupies  him  is  farming  the  glebe  and  fly-fishing,  the 
only  two  pursuits  in  which  he  takes  the  slightest  interest,  for  he  is 
too  stupid  even  to  read  a  novel. 

"  We  dined  at  the  rectory  yesterday,  and  met  a  very  dull  party, 
consisting  of  a  couple  of  squires  and  a  curate,  with  the  wives  of  the 
former  and  the  sister  of  the  latter.  The  conversation  turned  mauily 
on  agriculture  and  sporting,  interspersed  with  a  little  politics. 
Nothing  worth  relating  occurred,  except  the  exceedingly  irreverent 
way  in  which  our  host  said  grace  after  dinner.  He  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  story  about  some  piscatory  feat  which  he  had  performed  in 
the  capture  of  a  salmon,  when  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  he  went 
on  thus  :  '  My  line  was  almost  run  out,  and  by  Jove,  sir, — For  what 
we  have  received,  hum,  hum,  hum — he  got  under  the  bank,  and  I  had 
hard  work  to  save  my  tackle  from  breaking.'  Not  a  moment's  pause 
separated  the  Christian  thanksgiving  from  the  appeal  to  Jupiter.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  Pope's  universal  prayer. 

"  When  we  were  in  the  drawing-room,  after  dinner,  we  discovered 
that  the  annual  examination  of  the  parochial  school  was  to  take 
place  next  day,  and  Mrs.  Bridge  announced  to  the  rector  her  inten- 
tion of  attending. 

"Ah  I'  he  said,  ' I  suppose  I  must  be  there  too,  and  a  horrid 
bore  it  is.  For  my  part,  you  know,  I  think  national  education  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing  is  confounded  humbug.  I  stood  out  against  it 
as  long  as  I  could.  But  you  see  the  dissenters  got  up  a  great  school 
here,  and  carried  off  every  one  from  the  church,  and  then  the  new 
bishop  made  a  fuss  about  it ;  so  at  last  I  was  forced  to  give  in,  and 
allow  my  curate  to  get  up  a  parish  school.' 

"  '  And  is  it  the  government  inspector  who  is  coming  to-morrow  to 
examine  it  V  asked  I. 
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" '  No  I  confound  it,  no  I'  said  the  rector,  '  I'm  not  goiiig  to  pat    | 
my  school  under  that  abominable  Committee  of  Ooancil.    What    \ 
business  has  the  government  to  interfere  in  my  management  of  my 
parish,  with  their  new-fangled  schemes?     No,  it's  the  diocesan 
inspector  who  comes  here — our  Rural-Dean,  in  fact,  who  has  got  the 
bishop  to  give  him  a  sort  of  roving  conmiission  to  examine  all  the 
school  children  in  the  diocese.     I  don't  much  like  having  him  here, 
for  he  IB  somewhat  of  a  busy-body  ;  but  after  all  he  can  do  me  no 
harm,  and  I  don't  want  to  quarrel  with  the  bishop.' 

"  Accordingly  we  drove  this  morning  to  the  school,  and  have  wit- 
nessed the  examination.  When  we  arrived  it  had  not  yet  begun, 
but  the  children  were  all  sitting  ready  on  their  benches,  and  eyeing 
eagerly  a  huge  collection  of  buns  which  the  curate  had  provided  for 
them  (to  be  devoured  after  the  ceremony),  in  order  to  ensure  a 
large  attendance.  In  a  few  minutes  the  sound  of  wheels  was  heard  ; 
and  the  rector  entered,  ushering  the  diocesan  examiner  mto  the 
room.  The  latter  was  a  pompous,  fussy-looking  little  man,  dressed 
in  full  canonicals,  cassock,  hood,  and  all,  and  preceded  by  the  parish 
beadle,  who  carried  his  mace  to  add  dignity  to  the  ceremonial.  The 
inspector  took  his  place  at  the  desk,  and  first  made  all  the  children 
say  theur  catechism,  a  task  in  which  they  acquitted  themselves  tolera- 
bly well.  Then  followed  some  questioning  on  divinity,  in  which  they 
were  less  successful.  I  give  you  a  few  specimens  as  a  sample  of  the 
more  amusing  answers  : — 

"  Inspedar.^'  What  is  the  Church  V 

"  Anstoer. — *  A  place  full  of  pews,  sir  ?' 

"  Inspedor. — *  What  is  the  difference  between  you  and  an  irrational 
animal  V 

"No  answer. 

"  Inspector. — '  For  instance,  what  is  the  difference  between  you  and 
a  cow?' 

"  AnstDer  (from  a  modest  and  intelligent  little  ^rl,  after  some 
hesitation). — *  Petticoats,  please,  sir.' 

"  Inspector. — '  Why  did  the  Jews  slay  the  prophets  f' 

Anstoer. — *  To  get  their  money,  I  suppose,  sir.' 

(This  was  a  true  Blankshire  notion,  wasn't  it  ?) 

"  I  was  also  entertained  with  two  answers  in  the  examination  upon 
natural  philosophy  and  geography  : — 
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«  hupedor,-^'  What  is  thunder  V 

**  Answer. — '  Please,  sir,  ain't  it  the  devil  swearing  V 

"  Lufedar.—'  What  is  a  globe  V 

"  No  answer. 

"  Here  the  rector  conld  not  resist  the  temptation  to  interfere, 
especially  as  he  felt  that  this  was  a  question  quite  within  the  grasp 
of  his  own  geographical  attainments ;  so  he  pnt  the  interrogatory 
into  a  new  form,  by  asking — 

"  '  Now,  my  boys,  can't  you  tell  me  what  part  of  a  man  is  most 
like  a  globe  V 

"  Stomach,  sir,'  cried  a  smart  little  fellow,  with  a  glance  at  the 
portly  rotaodity  which  protruded  from  below  the  rector's  waistcoat. 
A  nniFersal  titter  followed,  which  drowned  the  inspector's  hasty 
explanation  that  the  hiad  was  the  globular  part  intended. 

''  Such  were  the  salient  features  of  the  examination.  The  general 
result  of  it  inclined  me  to  concur  in  the  view  which  the  rector  had 
expressed  the  night  before,  that  the  education  of  the  poor  (con- 
ducted as  it  is  in  his  school)  was  pure  humbug.  The  children  had 
evidently  learnt  nothing  whatever,  except  to  say  the  catechism  by 
rote. 

**  By  the  bye,  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  yon  that  our  party 
here  was  increased,  the  day  before  yesterday,  by  the  unexpected 
arrival  from  Ireland  of  the  son  and  heir  of  the  family,  who  is  a  cor- 
net in  a  cavalry  regiment  now  serving  in  the  sister  island.  Comet 
Bridge  is  not  quite  so  provincial  in  manner  ond  appearance  as  his 
mother  and  sisters,  but  he  speaks  with  the  same  Cottonham  twang — 
an  accent  which,  of  all  others  that  I  ever  heard,  is  to  my  ear  the 
most  offensive.  The  very  tone  is  resonant  of  vulgarity.  It  is  very 
strange,  too  how  indelible  it  seems  to  be.  These  young  Bridges 
have  never  lived  at  Cottonham,  and  though  their  great-grandfather 
was  an  attorney  there,  two  generations  of  the  family  have  lived  as 
county  squires  ;  yet  still  one  would  know  their  pedigree  by  their 
accentnation.  Ton  may  say  they  inherit  this  from  their  mother, 
who  was  brought  up  there.  But  even  their  aunt.  Miss  Bridge,  has 
something  of  the  same  tone,  though  she  prides  herself  upon  never 
having  slept  in  Cottonham  all  her  life. 

"  Vulgarity  of  mind  they  cannot  help  inheriting  from  such  a 
mother.    To  be  sure,  anything  more  preposterous  andmoi^^^^g^^ 
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ing  than  the  pretentions  airs  of  theee  people  I  Derer  witnefised 
Pretentionsness  is  bad  enough  when  one  sees  it  in  people  who  have 
a  real  claim  from  high  rank,  old  descent,  or  great  snccess,  to  think 
themselves  somebodies  ;  bnt  when  it  is  exhibited  by  these  empty- 
headed  parverms,  one  has  need  o(  all  one's  good  breeding  to  restrain 
one's  self  from  openly  showing  the  contempt  one  feels. 

"  The  most  painful  manifestation  of  this  innate  ynlgarity  of  mind 
is  their  open  and  undisguised  insolence  to  those  whom  they  consider 
their  inferiors.  Mrs.  Bridge's  manner  to  her  gOT«mess  for  instance, 
is  so  outrageous  that  it  really  sometimes  drives  me  out  of  the  room. 
\Vlien  the  poor  thing  is  downstairs,  her  mistress  keeps  up  a  mnniDg 
fire  of  inuendoes  against  her  the  whole  time  ;  not  attacking  her 
directly  so  as  to  allow  her  to  defend  herself^  bnt  talking  at  her  in 
this  kind  of  way — 

** '  Ellen,  my  dear  (to  one  of  the  children)^  hold  up  your  head, 
and  don't  stoop  so.  Certidnly  in  a  family  where  the  ji^ovemess  did 
her  duty,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  child  to  have  such  a  slovenly 
carriage.' 

"  Or,  again — 

"  '  Miss  Bampton,  you  will  hardly  believe  it,  but  I  was  lookii^  at 
Lucy's  French  exerdse  to^ay,  and  I  found  that  she  had  mistaken 
the  genders  of  lune  and  soleil,  I  don't  wonder  you  look  surprised  ; 
of  course  such  a  thing  could  not  hi^pen  to  a  girl  of  fourteen,  where 
the  governess  understood  her  business.' 

"  I  was  much  amused  by  a  discussion  between  Mrs.  Bridge  and 
her  eldest  daughter,  a  girl  of  seventeen.  She  (Emma,  I  mean)  had 
been  writing  a  note  to  her  shoemaker,  which  she  had  begun — '  Sir, 
I  should  be  obliged,  &c.'  Her  mother  took  up  the  note  and  looked 
at  it. 

"  My  dear  Emma,'  she  said,  '  this  is  not  the  way  to  write  to 
tradesmen  ;  you  should  not  begin  with  sir  J 

"  *  Why,  mamma,  how  should  I  do  it  V 

" '  Well,  my  dear,  that  depends  on  whom  you  are  writing  to.  If 
it  is  a  very  respectable  tradesman,  you  may  begin — "  Mr.  Smith, 
you  will  have  the  goodness  to,  &c."  If  only  a  small  shopkeeper,  it  is 
enough  to  put — "Brown,  send  me,  &c."  Some  people  put  every- 
thing in  the  third  person,  and  begin  with  their  own  name,  this  way 
— "  Mrs.  Bridge  will  trouble  Mr.  Smith,  &c.  ;"  but  it  is  troublesome 
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to  keep  this  up  through  a  long  note,  and  one  gets  into  the  first  person 
without  intending  it  towards  the  end,  so  I  never  write  that  waj. 
When  I  write  to  superior  kind  of  people — to  my  solicitor,  for  instance, 
— I  put  a  "  good "  before  his  name,  and  begin — "  My  good  Mr. 
Stiggms,  I  beg  that  you  will,  &e.  f  because,  of  course,  you  know, 
one  can't  "  dear  sir  "  that  kind  of  people.' 

"This  preposterous  assumption  of  superiority  is  joined  with  a 
deference  towards  rank  more  servile,  if  possible,  than  that  which  I 
described  in  my  last  letter  as  reigning  at  Cottonham. 

"  I  really  believe  there  is  not  one  of  the  Bridges  who  could  main- 
tain any  principle  or  opinion  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  even  the 
humblest  scion  of  the  peerage.  As  a  specimen  of  this,  I  must  tell 
you  that  young  Mr.  Bridge  brought  here  with  him  a  Mr.  Clanham, 
a  brother  officer  of  his  own,  the  son  of  that  disreputable  man.  Lord 
Clanbury.  Mr.  Clanham  was  on  bis  way  to  Scotland  for  grouse 
shooting,  and  only  stopped  here  one  night ;  coming,  I  suppose, 
because  he  foimd  it  pleasanter  than  sleeping  at  the  hotel  at  Cotton- 
ham.  The  worship  he  received  during  the  evening  was  that  fervent 
kind  of  adoration  paid  by  the  Chinese  to  their  Emperor,  or  by  the 
teardrinking  ladies  of  Summerham  to  Mr.  Moony.  He  took  it  all 
with  great  coolness,  and  behaved  altogether  with  an  impudent  non- 
chalance which  was  not  to  be  excused  even  by  the  absurdity  of  the 
Bridges  ;  talking  the  most  thorough  regimental  slang  before  us 
women,  and  walking  out  into  the  verandah  in  front  of  the  drawing- 
room  window  after  tea  to  smoke  a  cigar.  Next  day  when  he  was 
gone,  they  were  all  praismg  his  *  ease  of  manner,'  *  perfectly  high 
breeding,'  and  so  on.  Observing  my  silence,  I  suppose,  Mrs.  Bridge 
asked  me  whether  I  had  not  been  equally  struck  with  his  '  aristo- 
cratic '  bearing.  I  replied  that  I  had  certainly  been  struck,  but  in 
the  opposite  way  ;  for  that  I  thought  him  the  most  low-bred  officer 
whom  I  had  ever  encountered.  Every  one  looked  consternation  at 
my  audacity  ;  and  Mrs. 'Bridge  gave  utterance  to  the  universal  senti- 
ment, by  exclaiming — 

"  *  Lauhh-ed !  My  dear  Miss  Bampton,  you  surely  are  not  aware 
that  he  is  cun  honourable, 

"  But  I  have  written  you  a  volume,  which  you  will  never  find  time 
to  read  in  the  midst  of  your  mountam  wanderings.     Mind  you  bum 
it  at  once  ;  for  I  am  not  sure  it  is  right  to  retail  stories  oAioxxX.  ^vJ^^ 
'  12* 
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who  are  exercising  hospitality  towards  me,  nor  would  I  to  anj  one 
bat  70a  ;  bat  I  consider  yoa,  my  twin  brother,  as  simply  my  second 
self.     G^ood  bye,  dearest  brother. 

"  Your  own  sister, 

"Clara." 

{LetUrZ.) 

Bhc  I  THcrxLLB  LoiKn,  ^rido^, 

"  My  Dearest  Charles, — ^Yon  will  be  snrprised  to  hear  from  me 
again  to-day  after  so  long  a  letter  from  me  the  day  before  yester- 
day. And  yoa  will  also  perceive,  from  my  date,  that  I  haye  sud- 
denly changed  my  abode.  And  not  without  reason,  as  you  shall 
hear. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  must  explain  (what  I  did  not  thmk  worth 
mentioning  in  my  last)  that  Comet  Bridge,  silly  young  puppy  as  he 
is,  thought  fit  to  pay  me  very  marked  attentions.  I  treated  him 
with  extreme  coldness,  and  any  man  of  sense  must  have  perceived 
my  contempt  for  him  in  my  manner.  But  he  had  no  sense,  and  per- 
severed ;  and  his  attentions  were  of  a  kind  which  I  could  not 
absolutely  repel  without  making  a  fuss  which  he  was  not  worth, 
and  which  would  have  seemed  to  give  a  consequence  to  his  folly 
which  it  certainly  did  not  merit,  especially  as  I  was  only  going  to 
stay  three  days  longer  at  the  house. 

"  Well,  just  after  breakfast  this  morning,  Mrs.  Bridge  asked  me 
if  I  would  come  into  her  boudoir  for  a  few  minutes,  as  she  wanted 
to  have  some  private  conversation  with  me.  I  was  puzzled  by  the 
invitation,  and  could  not  conceive  what  she  could  have  to  say  to  me. 
She  began, — 

"  *  I  am  very  anxious,  my  dear  Miss  Bampton,  to  have  an  expla- 
nation with  you  about  my  son's  prospects.' 

"  '  With  me,  Mrs.  Bridge  V  I  exclaimed,  '  surely  I  cannot  be  com- 
petent to  give  you  any  advice  upon  the  subject.' 

"  '  I  was  not  going  to  ask  for  your  advice.  Miss  Bampton  ;  but  I 
think  it  necessary  to  give  you  some  information.' 

"  On  hearing  her  say  this,  it  flashed  upon  me  that  she  must  be  in 
her  son's  confidence  ;  and  I  supposed  that  she  had  been  employed 
by  him  as  a  mediatrix,  and  that  she  was  either  going  to  sound  my 
inclinations,  or  make  a  formal  proposal  for  a  family  alliance.    I 
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Aeed  not  tell  jou  mj  disgust  at  sach  an  idea.  However,  I  let  her 
go  on  withont  intermption. 

"  '  You  ought  to  know/  she  continued/  Frederick  has  been  left 
by  his  poor  father  entirely  dependent  upon  me  ;  for  the  estate  is 
settled  on  me  during  my  life,  and  so  is  my  own  fortune.  And  as  I 
am  bound  to  provide  for  the  younger  children,  I  can  only  afford  to 
make  Fred  a  very  small  allowance  in  comparison  with  his  rank  and 
position.  Therefore  it  is  quite  impossible  that  he  should  think  of 
marrying  any  one  at  present,  except  a  lady  of  independent  fortune. 
And  a  match  of  that  kind  is  what  I  hope  to  secure  for  him.' 

** '  I  fear,  said  I  (for  I  was  more  amused  than  angry  at  the  imper- 
tinence implied),  *  I  fear  that  I  can  scarcely  help  you  in  that  object ; 
I  should  think  your  Cottonham  friends  would  be  more  likely  to  assist 
you.' 

*' '  No,  Miss  Bampton,  I  dare  say  you  can't  help  me,  but  (excuse 
my  plainness)  you  may  hinder  me.  You  must  not  think  me  so 
blind  as  not  to  have  observed  Fred's  attentions  to  you.  And,  after 
what  I  have  said,  I  am  sure  you  will  see  the  propriety  of  discourag- 
ing them  more  decidedly.' 

**  Of  course  I  did  not  condescend  to  answer  this,  but  simply  rang 
the  bell  and  sent  for  my  maid.  When  she  appeared,  I  said,  quietly, 
'  Sophy,  I  have  received  intelligence  this  morning  which  obliges  me 
to  return  to  my  sister's  at  once.  You  will  therefore  send  for  a  fly 
to  be  at  the  door  in  an  hour,  and  pack  up  my  things  immediately.' 
With  these  words  I  left  the  room,  without  noticmg  Mrs.  Bridge's 
entreaties  that  I  would  not  *  take  it  so  seriously ;  she  '  had  only 
meant  just  to  give  me  a  hint ;'  she  '  bad  meant  to  act  quite  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  and  for  my  own  sake  ;'  she  *  should  be  so  distressed 
if  anything  she  had  said  occasioned  any  discomfort  between  the 
families  ;'  and  so  on,  till  I  was  out  of  hearing. 

When  the  fly  was  at  the  door,  I  went  to  her  boudoir  to  wish  her 
a  formal  goodbye,  for  she  really  is  not  worth  quarrelling  with..  By 
that  time  she  had  contrived  to  work  herself  into  a  passion  of  tears, 
or  at  least  the  semblance  of  them.  She  again  overwhelmed  me 
with  protestations  of  what  she  had  meant  and  what  she  had  not 
meant,  amidst  which  I  contrived  to  make  my  escape  before  her 
young  hopeful  came  home  from  his  ride. 

After  this,  I  am  determined  ngt  tp  remain  in  t\v\a  \v^\\gc}aws5f<MJ^ 
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ail  hour  longer  than  I  can  help  ;  for,  of  course,  tiiat  sfllj  gooee 
joong  Mr.  Bridge  will  be  coming  over  here  and  trying  to  see  me  ; 
and  his  mother  is  snch  a  fool,  that  she  will  suppose  I  am  tempting 
him  to  elope  with  me.  At  all  events,  there  will  be  a  talk  got  np  on 
the  subject,  and  I  don't  choose  to  have  my  name  talked  of  ui  con- 
junction with  that  of  such  a  creature  ;  at  least,  not  while  I  am 
in  daily  intercourse  with  the  talkers. 

"  At  the  same  time,  I  don't  ¥ri6h  to  give  the  matter  importance 
by  mentioning  it  to  mamma,  who  could  not  hold  her  tongue  about  it 
if  she  heard  it.  Therefore  I  shall  not  go  back  to  Summerham 
before  the  time  originally  fixed.  But  it  happens  that  aunt  Helen 
has  just  gone  to  the  watercure  establishment  at  Grasmere,  which  I 
belieye  is  close  to  Ambleside.  Therefore  you  can  come  and  take 
me  to  her  without  much  interrupting  your  excursion. 

**  Come,  then,  dearest  Charles,  at  once,  and  deliver  me  from  this 
odious  place.  Of  course  I  have  been  obliged  to  tell  Emily  what 
has  happened,  and  she  means  to  be  yery  kind  ;  but,  unluckily,  she 
cannot  enter  into  my  feelings  on  such  subjects  (indeed,  if  she  could, 
she  would  never  have  married  Mr.  Smeythe),  and  therefore  she 
is  evidently  inclined  to  think  that  I  might  be  brought  to  listen  t4> 
young  Mr.  Bridge,  and  considers  it  would  be  rather  a  good  match 
for  me.  This  makes  me  more  anxious  to  escape.  So  come,  with- 
out delay,  to  the  rescue  of 

"  Your  own  sister, 

"Clara." 
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obedience  to  Clara's  snmmons,  which  he  received  at  Keswick, 

es  hastened  back  to  Cottonham,  and  escorted  his  sister  thence 

rasmere,  where  he  consigned  her  to  the  guardianship  of  her 

rite  annt. 

i  latter  was  lodging  at  Douche  Hall,  the  hydropathic  establish- 

of  Dr.  Homborg,  which  was  situated  in  a  lovely  spot  upon  the 

re  of  the  lake.     She  had  selected  it,  not  from  any  faith  in  the 

jr-working  powers  of  the  water  cure,  but  because  she  knew 

she  should  find  there  pure  air,  mountain  scenery,  wholesome 

md  comfortable  lodging. 

jra  was  enchanted  with  the  nook  among  the  mountains  into 

she  had  thus  dropped,  as  it  were  from  the  skies.  Her  spirits 
o  their  most  buoyant  pitch,  and  she  amused  and  delighted  her 
and  brother  by  her  graphic  sketches  of  Cottonham,  and  by  the 

account  of  her  adventures  at  Bridge  Park. 
3  three  relatives  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening  together,  for 
es  stopped  a  night  at  Douche  Hall.     He  was  a  favourite  with 
int,  though  less  intimate  with  her  than  her  own  nursling  Clara, 
talked  over  his  mountain  rambles,  and  many  questions  were 

about  his  companion,  whom  his  aunt  expressed  great  curiosity 
).  But  Charles,  though  he  gave  a  high  account  of  Archer's 
s  and  agreeability,  yet  seemed  to  shrink  from  bringing  him  to 
uere  and  introducing  him  to  his  friends.  It  was  only  to  silence 
Belen  Bampton's  urgent  invitations  that  he  at  last  gave  a  half 
se,  that  before  leaving  the  lake  country  he  would  come  and 

a  day  with  Archer  at  Douche  Hall. 

iien  he  went  to  Cottonham  to  fetch  Clara,  he  had  left  his  friend 
»wick,  about  to  start  on  a  geological  explorat\o\i  \a  ^^\X«t- 
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dale.  There  Charles  had  promised  to  rejom  him,  and  from  the 
banks  of  Ulleswater  they  were  to  ascend  Helyellyn  together. 

Accordingly,  he  left  Grasmere  on  the  day  after  his  arrival  ;  citMBed 
the  wild  and  lonely  pass  of  Kirkdale  ;  left  the  lake  of  Brothers- 
water  gleaming  bright  ander  the  shadow  of  the  scaurs  above  ;  and 
reached  the  inn  of  Patterdale  at  snnset.  There  he  found  Archer, 
just  returned  from  an  excursion  to  Haweswater,  turning  out  the 
mineral  contents  of  his  pockets  upon  the  table  ;  for  he  was  a  dab- 
bler in  every  kind  of  science  which  could  be  turned  to  profit,  and 
was  always  hoping  to  make  a  fortune  by  the  discovery  of  a  lead  or 
copper  mine  on  his  property.  Next  morning  they  took  a  boat  down 
the  lake  of  Ulleswater,  starting  early  enough  to  see  the  morning 
mists,  in  a  flush  of  rose-colour  from  the  sun-rise,  gradually  revealing 
the  noble  undulating  masses  of  mountain  which  swell  upwards  from 
the  lake  towards  the  summit  of  Helvellyn. 

Having  taken  a  few  hours'  row,  and  visited  the  pretty  little  water- 
fall of  Airy  Force,  they  returned  to  Patterdale  ;  but  not  without 
landing  from  time  to  time  at  the  most  romantic  spots,  where  Charles 
insisted  upon  lying  down  to  bask  upon  some  sunny  bank,  or  to  dream 
away  half  an  hour  under  the  shadow  of  an  overhanging  rock,  while 
he  gazed  into  the  clear  and  sparkling  depths  below.  It  was  not 
therefore  till  the  afternoon  that  the  two  companions  started  for 
their  ascent  of  Helvellyn.  They  sauntered  slowly,  for  the  heat  of 
an  August  afternoon  does  not  promote  a  rapid  pace  ;  and,  more- 
over, in  going  up  from  Patterdale,  they  were  attacking  Helvellyn 
by  his  steepest  and  least  accessible  approach.  Charles,  too,  though 
to  all  appearance  he  had  quite  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  hemo^ 
rbage,  and  though  he  believed  hunself  in  perfect  health,  yet  was 
conscious  of  a  difficulty  in  climbing  the  steep  ascents,  which  inclined 
him  to  loiter  lazily  ;  and  he  would  often  make  excuses  for  stopping 
to  look  back  at  the  landscape,  as  each  step  of  their  upward  pro- 
gress threw  it  into  new  points  of  view.  Nor  were  there  wanting 
other  pleas  for  dawdling.  Every  new  flower  which  he  discovered, 
filled  him  with  rapture.  He  stopped  to  quote  Wordsworth  over  the 
first  mountain-heartsease  that  fell  in  his  way  ;  he  filled  his  pockets 
with  the  snowy  wool  of  the  marsh-cotton  ;  and  when  Archer  showed 
him  the  bog-myrtle  (which  he  had  never  before  seen),  he  could  not 
satisfy  himself  with  crushing  its  aromatic  leaves.     A  little  fountain 
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which  he  discovered  on  their  ascent  put  him  into  ecstasies,  and  he 
sat  down  to  contemplate  at  leisure  the  tiny  stream  welling  ap  from 
its  secret  sources,  while  he  recited  its  description  from  his  favoorite 
poet. 

"  Here  crowned  with  flowers 
The  mountain  infant  to  the  sun  springs  forth 
Like  human  life  from  darkness." 

At  length,  when  they  reached  the  foot  of  Kachedikam,  the  sun 
was  hidden  by  the  brow  of  Helyelljn,  and  the  shadows  of  the  preci- 
pices behind  the  Red  Tarn  already  fell  far  behind  the  waters  of  the 
httle  lake,  and  almost  reached  halfway  up  the  ascent  of  Stridingedge. 
Along  that  knife-like  edge  between  the  precipices  they  clambered 
more  rapidly,  for  Archer  urged  his  loitering  companion  with  the  fear 
that  they  would  miss  the  sunset.  As  it  was,  they  gained  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  only  just  in  time.  The  sun  was  rapidly  sinking 
towards  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  and  in  a  minute  more  his  orb  had 
touched  the  brow  of  Skiddaw.  Charles  gazed  in  breathless  delight 
at  the  gorgeous  spectacle  before  him.  Westwards  he  beheld  the 
blue  outline  of  Bowfell,  Scawfell,  and  Langdale  pikes  cut  out  against 
the  burning  sky,  and  the  isolated  crest  of  Black-combe  projected 
against  the  glittering  mirror  of  the  Irish  sea.  He  turned  to  look 
over  the  edge  of  the  precipice  behind  him  and  saw  the  tarn  beneath , 
dark  with  the  richest  purple  ;  while  the  hills  of  Yorkshire  glowed 
violet  with  the  reflected  tints.  Far  away  in  the  southern  distance 
stretched  the  plains  of  Lancashire,  whence  here  and  there  a  faint 
wreath  of  smoke  just  marked  the  place  of  some  commercial  Babel, 
and  gave  the  moral  charm  of  contrast  to  the  prospect.  Charles 
thought  of  the  manufacturing  capital  which  he  had  lately  left,  its 
black  chimneys,  its  dingy  villas,  its  endless  rows  of  dreary  brick  ;  and 
the  recollection  of  that  prosaic  uniformity  of  ugliness  enhanced  bis 
joy  in  the  varied  beauty  of  the  landscape  before  him. 

Long  he  lingered  to  drink  in  from  each  quarter  of  the  horizon  its 
separate  draught  of  loveliness ;  nor  would  he  quit  the  spot  till  the 
last  gleam  of  crimson  and  emerald  had  faded  from  the  sky,  though 
Archer  continued  to  press  upon  him  the  foct  that  they  had  a  descent 
of  three  hours  before  theta  ;  for  it  was  their  purpose  to  vary  their 
return  by  skirting  the  head  of  Grysedale  Tarn,  aud  vk,%e.^^d^s^ 
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towardB  Patterdale  under  the  roots  of  Fairfield.  When  Charles  at 
last  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  companioD,  it  was  an  hoar  after 
sonset,  and  the  outline  of  the  mote  distant  hills  was  melting  away  in 
the  twilight. 

They  got  down  the  earlier  swells  of  the  mountain  without  difficulty 
or  mistake  ;  but  as  they  approached  the  edge  of  the  rocky  basin 
where  Grysedale  pass  divides  Fairfield  from  Helvellyn,  in  Archer's 
anxiety  to  avoid  the  dangerous  precipices  on  their  left  hapd,  he 
swerved  too  far  to  the  right,  without  perceiving  his  error.  When 
they  reached  the  final  descent  from  the  mountain  to  the  pass,  the 
daylight  completely  failed  them  ;  and  though  in  August,  at  that 
latitude,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  part  of  the  night  is  totally 
dark,  yet  an  evening  mist  which  now  settled  on  the  hills  rendered 
the  obscurity  sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  seeing  above  three 
yards  before  them.  As  they  went  on,  the  slope  grew  steeper  and 
more  rugged,  and  they  had  to  clamber  down  among  broken  ledges 
of  rock,  each  of  which  became  loftier  and  more  deeply  scarped  than 
its  predecessor ;  while  the  darkness  made  it  impossible  to  see  the 
nature  of  the  difficulties  in  front  of  them. 

Archer  contrived  at  last  to  scramble  down  to  more  level  ground, 
beside  a  rapid  mountain  stream,  which  told  him  that  they  had 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  glen.  He  could  not  see  bis  companion, 
but  shouted  to  him  that  he  had  gamed  terra  Jirtna ,  And  that  they 
were  now  safely  out  of  the  scrape.  Charles  called  out,  in  reply, 
that  he  had  got  entangled  among  the  rocks,  and  could  neither  get 
up  nor  down  ;  and  as  he  had  pursued  a  course  to  the  left  of  Archer's, 
the  latter  could  give  him  no  help  as  to  the  best  path  to  follow. 

His  position  was,  in  fact,  both  perplexing  and  dangerous.  He  had 
half  climbed,  half  slipped,  to  the  point  where  he  stood,  wluch  was  a 
narrow  ledge  of  slate  just  broad  enough  for  the  foot  to  rest  on.  He 
Tainly  strained  his  eyes  to  fathom  that  murky  gulf  of  mist  which  hid 
from  him  the  depth  below.  He  groped  his  way  along  the  ledge  on 
which  he  stood,  first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  but  in  boUi 
directions  it  tapered  away  into  nothing,  and  seemed  to  lose  itself  in 
a  steep  wall  of  rock  on  either  side.  He  tried  to  scramble  up  again, 
but  could  gain  neither  grasp  nor  footing  in  the  rock  down  which  he 
had  slipped.  To  make  things  worse,  he  felt  his  presence  of  mmd 
failing  him,  and  began  to  experience  that  peculiar  sensation  of 
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nervous  horror  which  seizes  on  the  brain  under  such  circum- 
stauees. 

After  a  painfal  hesitation  of  some  minutes,  he  resolved  to  try  the 
descent  beneath  him ;  being  encouraged  by  the  near  sound  of 
Archer's  voice,  which  proved  that  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  could  not 
be  far  distant.  There  was  a  bunch  of  heather  growing  upon  the 
shelf  where  he  stood  ;  by  this  he  knelt,  and  after  ascertaining  by  a 
pull  that  it  was  firmly  rooted,  he  grasped  it  with  both  hands,  and 
let  himself  gently  down  over  the  cliff  below.  Hanging  at  full  length, 
he  sought  a  new  resting-place  for  his  feet,  but  in  vain  ;.  no  Mendly 
ledge  or  hole  could  he  discover.  His  arms,  meanwhile,  were  sup- 
porting the  whole  weight  of  his  body,  and  must  soon  fail  him.  He 
strove  to  pull  himself  up  again  upon  the  shelf,  but  only  exhausted 
his  strength  in  vain.  His  wrists  and  shoulder-joints  seem  stretched 
npon  the  rack  ;  he  can  hold  on  no  longer  ;  his  hands  relax  their 
grasp  upon  the  heather,  and  he  falls  helpless,  clutching  at  the  face 
of  the  rock  down  which  he  tumbles. 

In  less  time  than  we  have  taken  to  describe  it,  he  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cliff,  amongst  a  chaos  of  huge  boulders  and  gravelly 
screes.  The  shock  of  the  concussion  had  been  violent  and  stunning, 
yet  he  felt  no  distinct  sense  of  pain  till  he  attempted  to  rise  ;  then  a 
pang  of  agony  shot  through  his  frame,  and  he  sank  back  again  npon 
the  rocks  with  the  consciousness  that  his  leg  was  broken. 

His  friend,  who  had  heard  his  fall,  easily  made  his  way  to  him 
along  the  ravine,  and  ascertained  the  misfortune  which  had  befallen 
him. 

But  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Archer  offered  to  carry  him  on  his 
back  down  the  glen,  and  began  to  lift  him  for  the  purpose  ;  but 
Charles's  shriek  of  pain,  when  he  was  touched,  showed  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  move  him  without  further  assistance.  Archer  there- 
fore made  him  drink  a  little  brandy  from  his  flask,  and,  promising  to 
get  help  from  the  nearest  shepherd's  hut  that  he  could  find,  hurried 
down  the  ravine  as  rapidly  as  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  inequality 
of  the  ground  would  allow. 

Charles  was  left  in  no  very  enviable  position.     His  leg  became 

^ore  painful  every  moment,  and  the  cold  night  air  struck  a  chill  into 

ii«  veins.    The  minutes  seemed  like  hours  as  he  lay  longing  for  help, 

^^hich  did  not  come.    The  first  comfort  which  he  received  vftt&  ^xovsi 
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the  rising  of  the  moon,  which  took  place  aboet  an  hoar  hefaie  ndd 
night.  This  enabled  him  to  look  at  his  watch,  and  thos  to  reduce 
the  apparent  endlessness  of  his  waiting  to  its  real  dimensions.  And 
even  in  the  nfidst  of  his  sufferings  he  was  soothed  by  watching  the' 
beaatifal  effects  of  light  and  shadow  upon  the  rocks  atonnd  him  as 
the  moon  rose  higher  in  the  sky. 

At  length  he  heard  the  welcome  sound  of  voices  in  the  glen  below 
him  ;  and  as  he  turned  his  face  upon  its  stony  pillow  in  the  direction 
whence  they  came,  he  could  distinguish  in  the  increasing  moonlight 
three  figures  besides  that  of  Archer.  When  they  came  up  they 
proved  to  be  two  shepherds  and  a  boy,  whom  Archer  had  succeeded 
with  some  diflB6ulty  in  knocking  up  at  the  first  cottage  he  reached, 
which  was  more  than  two  miles  down  the  glen.  They  brought  with 
them  a  straw  mattress  slung  upon  ropes,  which  made  a  very  good 
extemporised  litter.  On  this  they  lifted  the  wounded  man  as  care- 
fully and  gently  as  they  could,  yet  not  without  giving  him  great 
pain.  This  was  increased  in  an  excruciating  degree  at  every  jolt  of 
his  conveyance,  caused  by  the  roughness  of  the  pathless  ravine  down 
which  they  bore  him.  And  as  they  slowly  stepped  along,  a  painful 
recollection  flashed  upon  his  mind  of  one  of  the  most  distressing 
scenes  of  his  childhood,  when  he  had  himself  followed  the  litter  of 
the  schoolfellow  whom  he  had  accidentlly  pushed  down  a  cUff  at 
Lyngford. 

He  faintly  asked,  between  his  moans,  where  they  were  going. 

"  To  the  public-house  at  Grasmere,"  they  said  ;  that  was  the  near- 
est place  where  he  could  get  properly  attended  to. 

"  Grasmere,"  he  cried,  "  why  I  thought  we  were  going  down  mto 
Patterdale.     Is  not  this  Grysedale  ?" 

'*  No,"  they  said,  "  Grysedale  was  t'other  side  of  the  fell."  The 
young  gentlemen  had  missed  their  road,  and  come  down  on  the 
Gravsmere  side. 

Charles  was  overjoyed  by  the  news  ;  he  told  his  bearers  that  his 
aiiut  and  sister  were  at  Douche  Hall,  and  begged  them  to  carry  him 
there  without  delay.  Archer,  to  whom  the  fact  of  Bampton's  rela- 
tives being  in  the  neighbourhood  had  been  hitherto  unknown,  ordered 
tlie  bearers  to  obey  Charles's  directions.  Accordingly  they  turned 
aside  from  the  village,  and  in  due  time  deposited  their  burden  at 
Br,  Hombnrg's  door.     Charles  was  sick  and  faint  with  anguish,  but 
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reTived  oq  arriviiig  at  his  destination  ;  for  he  rejoiced  to  find  him- 
self once  more  under  the  same  roof  with  those  he  loyed,  sore  of  the 
tenderest  care  and  most  soothing  sympathy. 

He  had  particularly  desired  that  his  aunt  and  sister  should  not  be 
disturbed  at  such  an  hour  by  tidings  of  his  mischance  ;  for  he  knew 
how  much  the  shock  would  be  lessened  to  them  if  the  necessary  sui^ 
gical  operations  could  be  over  before  they  heard  of  the  accident.  A 
messenger  had  been  despatched  to  Ambleside  by  Archer  for  a  sur- 
geon, from  the  first  cottage  they  passed,  and  the  practitioner  arrived 
in  all  haste  soon  after  daybreak. 

He  set  Charle8\s  leg  and  pronounced  the  fracture  not  dangerous, 
but  desired  that  he  should  be  kept  perfectly  still,  and  as  free  as  pos- 
sible from  excitement,  which  might  bring  on  fever — ^the  only  danger 
to  be  apprehended.  This  visit  was  over  before  the  two  Miss  Bamp- 
tons  heard  of  Charles's  presence  in  the  house  ;  so  that,  with  the 
intelligence  of  his  misfortune,  they  received  the  comforting  assurance 
that  they  had  no  cause  for  serious  alarm.  They  were  of  course 
speedily  at  his  bedside,  and  thenceforward  he  wanted  no  tendance 
which  the  most  aflTectionate  nurses  could  supply. 

Archer,  who  had  his  reasons  for  wishing  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  Miss  Hamptons,  took  apartments  for  himself  at  Douche 
Hall,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  his  anxiety  to  watch  over  his  friend's 
recovery.  He  was  very  attentive  to  the  patient,  and  daily  rode  over 
to  Ambleside  to  fetch  him  fruit  from  the  market  or  novels  from  the 
library.  Charies  spoke  of  him  to  his  relations  with  much  gratitude, 
not  only  for  these  assiduities,  but  for  his  judicious  management  and. 
kind  precautions  on  the  night  of  his  accident. 

Thus  Clara  and  aunt  Helen  were  from  the  first  prepossessed  in  his 
favour,  and  this  impression  was  confirmed  by  personal  intercourse, 
for  Archer  had  acquired  in  the  army  and  at  Oxford  the  manners  of 
good  society.  His  figure  and  face  were  strikingly  handsome, 
although  the  latter  was  a  little  blemished  on  one  side  by  the  pistol 
wound  which  he  had  received  in  his  duel.  His  conversation  too, 
was  fluent  and  pleasant,  with  words  always  at  command  ;  and  he 
perfectly  understood  the  art  of  adapting  himself  to  his  company. 

On  his  side  he  found  this  intercourse  not  less  agreeable.  The  wi* 
and  spirit  of  aunt  Helen  exactly  suited  him,  for  it  brought  out  his 
own  powers  in  return,  and  displayed  him  (as  be  iwaa  c\v»Xa  w«^t^  \ft 
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the  best  advantage.  He  was  also  much  strock  bj  Clara's  graceful 
liyeliness  and  readj  tact.  Her  beaaty,  too,  qoite  took  him  by  sor- 
prise.  Indeed,  hers  was  a  face  which  could  not  be  seen  without 
admiration.  The  unusual  contrast  of  her  black  hair  and  blue  eyes 
attracted  every  one  at  first  sight ;  and  the  quick  changes  which 
flitted  over  her  countenance,  from  an  expression  of  arch  humour  to 
one  of  thonghtfnl  melancholy,  rivetted  the  attention.  It  should  be 
added  that  her  figure  no  longer  impaired  this  favourable  impression 
as  it  once  had  done.  That  curvature  of  the  spine,  which  had  in  her 
early  youth  given  a  painful  appearance  of  ill  health  and  even  of 
disease,  was  now  subdued.  She  had  cured  it  by  her  perseverance 
in  wearing,  from  her  seventeenth  to  her  nineteenth  year,  an  appara- 
tus of  steel  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  defect ; 
and  the  energy  of  her  character  had  shown  itself  in  unflinchingly 
enduring  the  pain  which  this  machine  inflicted  for  many  months,  till 
it  had  produced  the  desired  effect. 

Archer's  first  interview  with  her  was  on  the  morning  of  the  acci- 
dent, when  he  had  sent  to  ask  permission  to  see  Miss  Helen  Bamp- 
ton,  as  the  bearer  of  the  message  from  her  nephew.  Both  the  ladies 
were  just  come  downstairs,  and  Clara  looked  particularly  charming, 
in  a  simple  dress  of  brown  holland,  trimmed  with  blue  riband,  which 
matched  the  colour  of  her  eyes. 

Archer  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the  changes  in  her  look 
and  manner,  from  the  first  graceful  courtesy  with  which  she  received 
her  brother's  friend,  to  the  eager  glance  of  alarm,  and  the  trembling 
anxiety  which  succeeded  as  he  gently  broke  the  truth. 

His  admiration  was  powerfully  excited,  and  the  idea  which  he  had 
previously  entertained  that  it  might  very  possibly  be  worth  his 
while  to  pay  his  addresses  to  Miss  Bampton,  was  turned  from  that 
moment  into  a  fixed  determination  to  call  the  lovely  creature  before 
him  his  own. 

We  have  before  mentioned  that  he  had  ascertained  the  critical 
state  of  Charles's  health  from  his  medical  attendants  ;  and  although, 
for  the  present,  the  symptoms  of  pulmonary  disease  had  vanished, 
yet  Archer  was  not  deceived  by  appearances.  He  had  studied  medi- 
cine sufficiently  to  know  that  consumption  is  an  incurable  complaint, 
and  that  hemorrhage  is  one  of  its  most  fatal  signs. 

From  the  opinions  of  the  doctors  he  was  convinced  that  Charles 
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had,  at  the  most,  onlj  a  few  years  of  life  before  him.  Bat  iu  the 
event  of  bis  death,  his  two  sisters  would  be  coheiresses  of  the  family 
property,  and  consequently  Clara  was,  in  Archer's  estimate,  already 
the  Turtual  possessor  of  JS1,500  a-year.  She  woald  therefore  be 
a  most  advantageous  ipatch,  even  had  she  been  old  and  ugly  ;  how 
mach  more  then  did  she  seem  to  be  desired,  as  she  stood  in  youth 
and  loveliness  before  him.  He  was  encouraged,  moreover,  by  feeling 
that  his  pursuit  of  her  would  have  the  merit  of  appearing  quite  dis- 
interested, since  (so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  any  but  himself  went) 
she  had  nothing  but  a  fortune  of  iS5,000  ;  while  he  had  an  indepen- 
dent property  of  his  own,  which  he  spoke  of  disparagingly  as  a 
miserable  i^500  a-year  (it  being  really  about  half  that  amount),  in 
addition  to  his  professional  prospects  at  the  bar. 

It  might  perhaps  be  imagined  that  Archer  would  have  felt  some 
hesitation  in  marrying  again,  while,  for  aught  he  knew  to  the  con- 
trary, his  former  wife  was  still  alive.  But  he  was  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  impossibUity  of  her  return  to  England,  and,  indeed, 
had  strong  hopes  (which  he  persuaded  himself  to  estimate  as  a  moral 
certainty)  that  the  hardships  of  her  Califomian  life  must  before  this 
have  terminated  her  existence. 

He  had  also  taken  the  precaution  to  provide  for  his  security  in 
another  way,  by  availing  himself  of  the  powers  which  he  derived 
from  his  secret  ecclesiastical  position  among  the  "  Latter-day  Saints." 
For  he  had  still  kept  up  his  connection  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Mor- 
mon hierarchy  :  having,  on  his  return  from  America,  presented  his 
credentials  to  the  president  of  the  church  in  England,  and  being  by 
him  admitted  as  one  of  the  ruling  elders  of  the  British  churches. 

He  had  explained  to  his  colleagues  the  necessity  of  concealing  his 
adherence  to  their  faith  ;  and  they  had  willingly  acquiesced  in  this 
reserve,  on  the  ground  that  he  might  do  more  good  for  their  sect  as 
its  concealed  than  as  its  open  advocate.  He  was  therefore  only  asked 
to  contribute  an  anonymous  literary  support  to  their  cause  ;  and  this 
he  did  by  occasionally  writing  articles  in  their  leading  periodicals, 
and  by  a  spirited  defence  of  the  practice  of  polygamy,  which  had 
lately  issued  from  their  press. 

Thus,  at  very  little  trouble  to  himself,  he  commanded  the  services 
of  a  body  of  partizans  capable  of  rendering  useful  aid,  not  indeed 
from  their  numerical  strength,  but  from  their  complete  organization 
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and  admirable  discipline.     The  first  use  he  made  of  this  power  was 
to  get  rid  of  the  docmnentary  evidence  of  his  marriage. 

He  knew  that  the  Mormonites  were  particularly  strong  in  Wales, 
and  he  ascertained,  by  inquiries,  that  they  had  several  efficient  agents 
in  the  district  where  Llangwby  (the  parish  in  which  he  had  been 
previously  married)  was  situated.  To  these  he  issued  his  official 
orders  that  they  should,  if  possible,  make  converts  of  the  parish 
clerks  and  sextons  of  their  district,  without  requiring  such  proselytes 
to  make  open  profession  of  their  conversion.  He  also  directed  that 
a  small  pecuniary  payment  should  be  allowed  to  them,  on  the  ground 
of  the  important  services  which  their  official  position  might  enable 
them  to  render. 

By  this  policy,  the  conversion  of  John  Jones,  the  clerk  of 
Llangwby,  to  the  faith  of  Mormon  was  speedily  effected.  And 
when  Archer  received  information  that  this  object  was  accomplished, 
he  despatched  to  Jones  an  official  order,  not  signed  by  himself,  but 
scaled  witli  the  seal  of  the  English  triumvirate,  directing  him  to  cut 
out  of  the  Churcli  registry  the  page  containing  the  records  of  the 
marriages  celebrated  between.  June  and  December,  1847,  and  to 
send  the  same  by  post  to  *'  W.  Z.,  Post- Office,  Oxford.^  A  promise 
was  added,  that  upon  the  completion  of  the  task  he  would  receive 
ten  pounds. 

The  clerk  might  have  found  considerable  difficulty  in  executing 
this  order  undetected,  but  that  the  living  happened  to  be  vacant  at 
the  time,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  David  Evans,  the 
vicar,  who  had  celebrated  the  marriage  in  question.  As  it  was,  be 
contrived  to  remove  the  leaf  without  observation,  and  in  this  way 
Archer  became  possessed  of  the  dangerous  document,  which  he  com- 
mitted without  delay  to  the  flames. 

Thus  he  felt  perfectly  secure  of  impunity,  if  he  should  think  fit  to 
give  a  practical  proof  of  his  adhesion  to  the  only  article  of  the 
Mormon  creed  which  he  really  believed  :  to  wit,  the  blessedness  of 
bigamy. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  saw  no  just  cause  or  impediment 
which  should  prevent  him  from  doing  his  utmost  to  render  himself 
agreeable  to  Clara  Bampton.  And,  unhappily,  he  was  only  too 
likely  to  succeed.  For,  evil  as  he  was,  liis  wickedness  did  not  show 
itself  in  his  countenance,  and  he  was  too  wise  to  betray  it  in  his 
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conversation.  There  are  some  bad  men  whose  villany  is  so  clearly 
visible  in  their  look,  tone,  and  manner,  that,  like  the  rattlesnake, 
thej  carry  about  them  a  warning,  which  enables  all  prudent  people 
to  escape  their  poison.  More  dangerous  are  the  reptiles  which,  like 
the  cobra,  conceal  their  venom  under  a  skin  of  beauty,  and  glide 
noiselessly  upon  their  prey. 

Of  this  hitter  kind  was  Archer.  Agreeable  in  his  manner,  brilliant 
in  his  talk,  with  a  high  reputation  for  honours  already  won,  and  high 
anticipations  excited  among  his  contemporaries  of  the  success  in 
life  which  he  was  expected  to  achieve,  he  was  sure  to  be  acceptable 
in  any  society  he  might  enter. 

These  qualities  would  not,  by  themselves,  have  sufficed  to  render 
him  dangerous  to  a  girl  like  Clara.  But  he  had,  besides,  that 
strong  and  steady  will  which  sometimes  acts  like  a  spell  upon  less 
determined  minds.  Clara's  impulsive  and  imaginative  nature  ren- 
dered her  susceptible  of  this  kind  of  magnetic  fascination.  Slie 
soon  felt  instinctively  (though  without  knowing  it)  that  she  was 
undergoing  a  process  of  moral  mesmerism.  A  sense  of  yielding 
weakness,  not  without  its  own  peculiar  charm,  diffused  itself  over 
her  whole  being.  Yet  to  herself  this  took  the  guise  of  a  conscious- 
ness of  power,  which  half  flattered,  half  amused  her,  when  she  saw 
the  influence  she  exercised  over  the  strong  intellect  and  manly 
character  of  lier  brother's  friend. 

Of  course,  however,  things  did  not  reach  this  point  at  once  ;  for 
we  are  now  stating  by  anticipation  the  result  of  several  weeks  of 
daily  intercourse.  The  circumstances  under  which  they  met  necessa- 
rily gave  ample  opportunity  for  tliis,  and  were  likewise  singularly 
favourable  to  the  rapid  growth  of  intimacy. 

Charles's  convalescence  was  slow,  and  interrupted  by  several 
relapses.  It  was  more  than  a  month  before  he  could  leave  his  bed- 
room. His  aunt  and  sister  took  turns  in  nursing  him  and  reading  to 
him,  and  Archer  also  insisted  on  offering  Iris  scrvi.'cs  in  the  latter 
capacity,  and  regularly  read  to  Charles  for  two  hours  a  day.  It 
was  a  labour  he  detested  ;  but  the  reputation  of  unselfish  kindness 
which  he  thus  acquired  was  so  plainly  conducive  to  his  ulterior  pro- 
jects, that  he  subjected  himself  ungrudgingly  to  the  burden. 

Aunt  Helen  was  so  pleased  with  this  affectionate  attention,  and 
altogether  took  such  a  fancy  to  ner  nephew's  friend,  that  sbe  i\iEv^\ft4 
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after  a  few  days  on  his  taking  his  meals  with  h^  nieoe  and  herself 
in  their  private  sitting-room. 

He  also  accompanied  them  in  their  daily  walks  or  drives  ;  for  as 
the  doctor  had  ordered  Charles  to  be  left  alone  in  perfect  quiet  for 
three  hours  every  day,  his  friends  were  able  to  give  np  that  space  of 
time  to  air  and  exercise  for  themselves. 

At  first,  indeed,  these  opportunities  did  not  lead  to  any  separate 
intercourse  between  Archer  and  Clara  ;  for  he  was  wisely  careful  in 
giving  his  attention  at  least  equally  to  her  aunt  during  their  joint 
excursions  and  common  meals.  But  after  a  time,  when  Miss  Helen 
went  to  Charles's  room  after  breakfast,  he  ventured  to  linger  on, 
pursuing  with  Clara  the  topics  of  their  table-talk.  Then  he  lent  her 
books  and  drawings,  which  furnished  ample  subject  for  conversation; 
and  he  pointed  oat  good  subjects  for  her  sketching  in  the  neighbo1l^ 
hood,  and  gave  her  useful  hints  on  water-colours  and  chalks. 

But  that  which  most  tended  to  promote  their  intimacy,  was  what 
at  first  sight  might  haye  been  expected  to  interfere  with  it ;  the 
arrival,  namely  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Bampton.  When  first  that  lady 
heard  of  Charles's  accident,  she  insisted  on  coming  at  once  to  nurse 
him,  and  had  travelled  night  and  day  from  Summerham  tiU  she 
reached  Grasmere.  She  was  treated  by  Archer  with  the  most  defer- 
ential respect  and  observance,  and  he  soon  made  himself  even  a  more 
decided  favourite  with  her  than  with  her  sister-in-law.  She  loudly 
praised  to  Charles  his  courtesy  and  politeness — **  So  different,  mj 
dear  boy,  from  the  careless  manner  of  most  young  men  in  the  present 
day."  Clara  too  was  pleased  by  the  marked  attention  paid  to  her 
mother,  which  she  justly  attributed  to  devotion  towards  herself. 

But  Archer  profited  most  by  Mrs.  Bampton's  companionship  in 
their  walks  ;  for  the  party  being  no  longer  a  trio,  but  a  quartette, 
naturally  separated  into  two  sections — the  two  elder  ladies  walking 
together,  and  leaving  Archer  and  Clara  to  fall  behind.  This  might 
no  doubt,  have  been  prevented,  had  either  of  the  seniors  been  dis- 
posed to  check  the  intercourse  between  the  young  people  ;  but  that 
not  being  the  case,  they  enjoyed  a  daUy  teU^trieU  ;  and  during  such 
walks  along  the  shore  of  rock-girt  lakes,  and  by  the  murmurs  of 
mountain  rivers,  the  feelings  ripen  rapidly. 

Poor  Charles  meanwhile  was  ignorant  of  all  that  was  going  on, 
-4  no  suspicion  that  he  was  likely  to  be  robbed  of  his  dearest 
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earthly  treasure,  the  exclusive  devotion  of  his  sister's  love.  Be- 
ing still  coDfined  to  his  bed,  he  of  coarse  never  saw  Archer  or 
Clara  at  the  same  time.  There  was,  therefore,  nothing  to  arouse  his 
suspicions.  Nay,  his  sister,  when  she  was  with  him,  seemed  more 
than  ever  tender  and  affectionate.  And  this  was  natural ;  for  when 
the  first  pulse  of  love  begins  to  stir  the  soul,  it  invariably  exercises 
a  softening  charm  on  the  whole  character,  and  fills  the  heart  with 
amiability,  which  overflows  upon  all  the  world. 

After  two  or  three  weeks  thus  passed,  the  aunt,  who  was  much 
too  keen-sighted  not  to  perceive  what  was  going  on,  while  she  was 
atting  with  Charles  one  day  took  an  opportunity  of  examining  him 
about  Archer's  prospects  and  character.  He  told  her  what  he  knew 
of  t^e  first ;  and,  as  to  the  second,  he  said  that  there  never  had 
been  anything  against  his  character,  and  that  he  was  mi^ch  looked  up 
to  at  Oxford. 

"  But  why  did  he  ask  so  particularly  T'  he  wished  to  know. 
She  replied  by  communicating  her  suspicions  that  Archer  was  pay- 
ing serious  attentions  to  Clara. 

A  pang  shot  through  Charles's  heart ;  yet  a  moment's  reflectioa  ^ 
reassured  him.  It  was  quite  unlikely  that  an  ambitious  and  world- 
ly-minded man  like  Archer,  should  think  of  marrying  a  girl  with  so 
small  a  fortune  as  Clara.  Besides,  they  were  not  in  the  least  suited 
to  each  other  in  character.  At  all  events,  if  Archer  should  be  fas- 
cinated, Charles  was  sorry  for  him.  There  was  not  the  least  chance 
of  Clara's  liking  him.  Their  tastes,  feelings,  and  pursuits  were  quite 
uncongenial.  All  this  and  more  he  poured  forth  with  some  excite- 
ment to  his  aunt ;  and  repeated  the  same  considerations  to  himself, 
for  his  own  contentment  and  reassurance,  while  tossing  restlessly  on 
his  bed  that  afternoon.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  he  could  not  help  feeling 
a  little  uneasy.     So  he  resolved  to  sound  Clara  himself. 

He  began  by  asking  her  rather  awkwardly  and  abruptly,  whether 
Archer  was  paying  her  any  attentions.  But  the  attack  was  too 
direct  and  too  bluntly  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  cross-exam- 
ination. She  replied  without  hesitation,  though  slightly  colour- 
ing— 

"  Of  course  he  does  ;  the  usual  attentions  that  every  young  man 
is  bound  to  pay  to  every  young  woman  staying  in  the  same  house 
with  him.     He  cuts  bread  for  me  at  breakfast-time  ;  he  opens  the 
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door  for  me  when  I  go  out  of  the  room  ;  he  helps  me  oyer  the  BtOes      | 
in  our  walks.     Have  you  any  objection,  Charles  f  I 

"  Don't  laugh,  Clara,  I  really  want  to  talk  to  you.  Have  yoa 
any  reason  to  think  from  Archer's  manner  that  he  has  any  serious 
feelings  for  you  ?" 

"  What  an  extraordinary  question  to  ask,  Charles  I  No,  cer- 
tainly not ;  he  has  never  given  me  the  slightest  reason  to  suspect 
it." 

Charles  put  down  her  high  colour  and  sparkling  eyes  to  anger  at 
his  interrogatory.     Still  he  ventured  one  more  question. 

"  Clara,  forgive  me  for  asking,  but  do  you  think  you  could  ever 
like  him,  if  he  liked  you  ?" 

"  Charles,"  she  cried,  "  this  is  too  much,  I  should  not  have  thought 
you  capable  of  such  want  of  delicacy.  Still,  lest  you  should  misuD- 
derstand  me,  I  will  answer  you.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  I  should 
ever  like  him.  He  is  the  last  man  I  should  ever  think  of.  We  are 
not  in  the  least  suited  to  each  other." 

Charles  was  satisfied,  for  he  did  not  consider  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  only  possible  course  for  a  woman  is  to  plead  not 
guilty  ;  and  that  she  will  always  throw  the  responsibility  of  any  pre- 
varication to  which  she  may  be  driven  (and  not  altogether  unrea- 
sonably) upon  the  shoulders  of  her  questioner. 

This  interference,  however,  was  not  altogether  without  result.    Its 
eflTect  was  to  bring  out  Archer's  image  into  stronger  relief  in  Clara's 
fancy.     Hitherto  she  had  never  consciously  dwelt  upon  his  manuer 
towards  her  ;  still  less  had  she  asked  herself  how  far  it  betokened 
a  serious  attachment,  or  how  far  in  such  case  she  could  return  tlie 
feeling.     But  now  such  thoughts  were  forced  upon  her.     The  con- 
versation between  brother  and  sister  had  occurred  at  bed  time,  when 
Clara  came  to  bid  Charles  good  night.     She  went  up  from  his  room 
to  her  own,  but  it  was  not  to  sleep.     Instead  of  undressing,  she 
flung  herself  upon  her  sofa,  buried  her  head  in  the  cushions,  and  re- 
signed herself  to  a  long  train  of  agitated  self-questionings  and  medi- 
tations.    Can   it   be   true  that  he  really  likes  me  ?  was  her  first 
thought,  and  then  her  recollection  wandered  over  the  last  three 
weeks  :  and  words  and  looks,  and  tones,  came  vividly  before  her 
memory,  which  left  no  room  for  doubt. 

"  But  yet,  after  all,  can  it  be  more  than  a  passing  feeling  on  his 
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[s  it  possible  he  can  be  seriously  attached  to  me  after  so 

acqnaintance  ?  And  what  am  I  doing  troabling  myself 
h  questions  at  all  ?  at  any  rate,  I  could  never  care  for  him. 
1,  why  do  these  remembrances  of  his  looks  and  phrases 
5  thus  ?     Why  do  I  dwell  upon  them  with  pleasure  ?    Yes, 

it  to  myself,  it  is  pleasure,  it  is  gratification  I  feel — though 
mew  it  nor  yielded  to  it  till  to-night.  But  I  will  not  yield 
my  longer.  After  all,  this  is  only  a  transient  weakness — ^it 
-it  shall  not  be  more.  And  yet,  if  he  loves  me — if  he  loves 
jstly,  fervently,  passionately — could  I  refuse — could  I  resist  ? 

I  wish  I  had  never  met  hun.  What  right  had  he  to  come 
turbing  my  quiet  in  this  way  ?  Yet  what  use  in  wishing  ? 
e — and  what  am  I  to  do  ?     Oh,  let  me  drive  this  folly  from 

?  Am  I  such  a  weak  school-girl  as  to  let  myself  be  flat- 
bo  love  by  the  attentions  of  a  man  whom  I  know  so  little  ? 

it  shall  not  be.     And  yet — if  it  were" 

she  lay  for  hours  in  a  tumultuous  whirl  of  thought,  her  mind 
om  one  alternative  to  another  ;  still  resolving  not  to  yield, 
•y  moment  nearer  yielding  ;  as  she  practically  exemplified 
h  that  "the  woman  who  deliberates  is  lost."  At  last  she 
rtled  from  her  meditation  by  the  first  rays  of  dawn  striking 
her  through  the  window. 

lady  morning  !''  she  exclaimed,  in  shame  and  mortification, 
teued  to  betake  Herself  to  bed,  with  the  problem  of  her 
ill  unsolved. 

was  a  certain  something  in  Clara's  manner  towards  Archer 
t  morning — an  undefinable  change  not  to  be  described  but 
t — which  did  not  escape  the  acute  observation  of  her  aunt, 
filled  her  lover  with  rapturous  hopes  of  triumph. 
Helen  said  to  herself  after  breakfast,  "  she  has  caught  the 
I — I  did  not  think  so  yesterday — I  am  sure  to-day."  And 
Ived  to  write  to  her  brother,  who  was  Clara's  guardian,  and 
icate  her  suspicions  on  the  subject. 
Btter  ran  as  follows  : 

"Gbabmsu,  AuffUfi  80. 

Deab  Henry, — As  you  are  left,  I  believe,  the  guardian  of 
brtune  till  she  is  twenty-three,  I  suppose  you  ought  to  know 
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all  aboot  her  proceedings,  though  she  has  already  attained  her  legal 
majority.  Do  not  be  alarmed,  however.  She  has  not  done  any- 
thing wrong  or  silly.  Indeed,  she  has  done  nothing  at  all  as  yet. 
But,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  she  is  very  likely  before  long  to  bestow 
her  heart  upon  a  very  clever  and  agreeable  young  man. 

"  The  youth  in  question  is  that  same  Mr.  Archer  whom  yon  have 
already  heard  of  as  the  friend  who  pianaged  so  kindly  and  skilfnUy 
for  Charles  after  his  unlucky  accident.  I  have  sounded  Charles 
about  him,  and  learn  that  he  has  got  property  somewhere  in  West- 
moreland, of  about  iE500  a-year  ;  also  a  fellowship  of  some  Oxford 
college,  which  however  would  vanish  upon  his  marriage.  He  was 
highly  distinguished  at  the  university,  and  is  now  preparing  huDself 
for  the  bar.  He  has  also  lately  got  employment  as  a  writer  for  the 
'  Vane,'  which  gives  him  a  considerable  increase  of  income.  Alto- 
gether, with  the  prospects  which  his  talents  must  give  him,  I  should 
think  he  could  not  be  such  a  bad  match  for  Clara.  But  probably 
you  will  not  be  satisfied  without  investigating  these  points  more 
accurately.  I  think  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  believing  that  his 
attentions  mean  something  serious  ;  and  I  should  conclude,  though 
more  doubtfully,  from  Clara's  manner,  that  she  would  not  be  likdy 
to  refuse  him. 

"  Georgina,  as  you  know,  is  here,  and  does  her  best  to  throw  the 
young  people  together.    She  has  all  a  mother's  usual  wish  to  see  her 
daughters  married,  and  she  has  taken  a  great  fancy  to  this  Mr. 
Archer.    Indeed,  he  has  done  his  best  to  make  himself  agreeable  to 
her  ;  as  was  natural  under  the  circumstances,  and  quite  selon  Us  r^ks. 
His  tact  is  tried  to  the  utmost  in  dealing  with  Georgina ;  for  she, 
having  heard  much  of  his  distinction  as  a  scholar,  is  constantly 
attempting  to  talk  to  him  on  literary  subjects,  in  order  to  display 
her  own  erudition  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  she  blunders  worse  than  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  as  you  can  fancy.    In  these  cases  he  has  to  be  careful, 
not  merely  to  command  liis  countenance  and  answer  her  politely,  but 
to  resist  his  natural  inclination  to  draw  her  out,  which  would  of 
course  be  offensive  to  Clara.    But  he  really  manages  cafutally,  and 
sometimes  contrives  to  give  quite  a  sensible  turn  to  her  most  absurd 
speeches. 

**  She  certamly  must  put  his  risible  nerves  to  a  sore  trial 
times.    Yesterday,  for  instance,  on  hearing  that  her  maiden 
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was  Harford,  be  asked  her  whether  she  was  relisted  to  the  Harfords 
of  Harford  Hall,  in  this  neighboarhood.  She  replied  m  the  negative, 
adding  that  she  believed  she  had  no  relatives  of  her  own  name  in 
the  world.  Mr.  Archer  remarked  that  the  same  was  the  case  with 
himself. 

*' '  Oh,  how  carious  I'  she  exclaimed, '  then  perhaps  we  are  related 
to  each  other.' 

"  He  answered  without  the  slightest  change  of  countenance  that 
she  was  very  kind  in  sajing  so,  and  that  he  only  hoped  her  conjec- 
ture might  be  verified. 

'' '  Yes,'  she  said,  '  I  think  we  feel  an  attraction  of  confinity,  as 
you  would  say  at  Oxford.' 

"The  other  day  she  was  confiding  to  him  her  sorrow  for  her 
n^hew  (her  sister's  son),  who  has  lately  been  plucked  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

"  '  He  was  examined  in  Horace,'  she  said,  '  and  was  set  to  trans- 
late the  Art  Poetica,  and  was  plucked  for  making  mistakes  in  it. 
Bo  you  consider  that  a  difficult  book,  Mr.  Archer  V 

"  '  Perhaps  it  is  rather  difficult,'  replied  he,  '  for  a  man  who  has 
not  studied  it  carefully.' 

'"  Ah  1'  she  said,  '  Mr.  Morgan  tells  me  that  in  his  time  at  Har- 
row every  boy  of  fourteen  would  have  known  it.  But,  you  see,  my 
poor  nephew  was  brought  up  at  home.  I  tell  my  sister  it  all  comes 
of  home  education. 

**  Mr.  Archer  responded  by  some  commonplace  about  the  benefit 
of  public  schools. 

** '  But  one  thing  is  very  odd,  though,'  said  Georgina,  '  Mr.  Mor- 
gan told  me  the  Art  Poetica  was  the  first  thing  in  Horace  to  read  ; 
but  when  I  came  to  look  at  the  book,  I  found  that  it  was  quite  at 
the  end  of  the  volume.  So  that  partly  accounts  for  poor  Tom's  not 
knowing  it.  Don't  you  think  it  ought  to  be  printed  first,  Mr. 
Archer,  for  it  is  rather  hard  upon  young  men  to  be  deceived  in  that 
way.' 

"  '  Indeed,'  he  said,  *  that  never  struck  me  before  ;  but  consider- 
ing the  general  nature  of  the  treatise,  it  might  perhaps  be  an  advan- 
tage to  print  it  as  a  kind  of  introduction  to  the  other  poems.' 

"  Georgina,  however,  gives  us  less  and  less  of  her  company  every 
day  now,  for  she  has  fairly  placed  herself  under  the  w«A»t  cva^,  "^^X. 
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that  she  has  anything  the  matter  with  her,  but  Dr.  Homburg  bu 
persuaded  her  that  her  constitution  wants  strengthening,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  like  hydropathy  for  her  case.  So  she  is  regularly 
wrapped  in  wet  sheets  three  times  a  day,  besides  being  plunged 
alternately  into  baths  of  boiling  steam  and  ice-cold  water.  The 
rest  of  her  time  is  necessarily  taken  up  with  drying  and  dressing 
after  these  operations  ;  so  that  for  the  last  five  days  we  haTe 
scarcely  seen  her,  except  at  meal  times. 

"  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  Charles's  leg  is  getting  daily 
stronger  ;  and  the  surgeon  promises  to  let  him  get  up,  and  to  rid 
him  of  his  splints  in  a  few  days  more.  His  general  health  has  been 
very  good  for  the  last  three  months,  and  he  has  been  quite  free 
from  cough,  so  that  it  is  now  evident  that  the  slight  spitting  of 
blood  which  he  had  last  term  at  Oxford  was  merely  from  the  throat 
or  stomach. 

"  With  love  to  your  wife  and  the  children,  I  am,  my  dear  Henry, 

your  affectionate  sister, 

.  "  Helen  Bampton." 

The  day  on  which  the  aboVe  letter  was  written  was  a  momentous 
one  in  Clara's  life.  She  had  distinctly  realized  to  herself,  for  the 
first  time,  the  possibility  of  her  returning  Archer's  love  if  he  should 
persevere. 

When  her  eyes  first  met  his  that  morning,  a  mutual  glance  revealed 
new  depths  of  meaning.  From  that  time  there  was  an  unavowed 
understanding  established  between  them — the  tacit  confession  of 
either  heart  that  she  knew  that  he  loved  her,  and  that  he  knew 
she  knew  it. 

When  this  point  is  reached,  the  growth  of  love  is  rapid  in  a 
woman's  heart  ;  especially  in  a  woman  of  the  impulsive  and  pasaon- 
ate  nature  of  Clara.  She  felt  herself  drawn  irresistibly  onwards 
by  a  sweet  compulsion,  and  ceased  to  struggle  against  the  force 
which  mastered  her.  She  now  no  longer  hesitated  to  stay  in  the 
sitting-room  after  breakfast,  while  her  aunt  was  tending  Charles, 
and  her  mother  was  being  tended  by  Dr.  Homburg.  And  Archer 
lingered  uncondemned,  not  for  a  few  minutes  of  chat,  but  for  hours 
of  unintermitted  talk. 

Their  conversation  had  become  insensibly  less  brilliant  and  more 
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earnest,  less  intellectual  and  more  sentimental.  He  recited  poetry 
to  her — Wordsworth  and  Tennyson,  and  Coleridge, — and  they 
talked  over  and  compared  their  favourite  poems  ;  or  he  translated 
to  her  eloquent  passages  of  Richter  or  of  Goethe,  or  initiated  her 
into  the  poetic  dreams  of  oriental  idealism.  Nay,  he  even  ventured 
to  talk  religion — ^not  Christianity,  indeed,  but  yet  something  which 
approached  in  phraseology  to  Christianity — that  dreamy  nature- 
worship  in  which  pantheism  sometimes  conceals' its  true  deformity, 
under  a  mist  of  borrowed  pietism  and  emotional  religion. 

At  length  about  five  weeks  after  Charles's  accident,  and  a  fort- 
night after  his  cross-examination  of  his  sister,  the  ladies  and  Archer 
were  invited  to  a  picnic  by  some  neighbours  with  whom  Miss  Ellen 
Bampton  had  made  acquaintance.  The  party  were  to  lunch  on  the 
banks  of  Stickle  Tarn,  at  the  foot  of  Langdale  Pikes,  and  to  return 
over  the  mountain  by  Easedale.  Charles  was  left  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  new  novel  which  had  just  arrived  from  London,  and  the  rest 
started  for  their  ramble.  It  was  one  of  those  perfect  days  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  the  very  perfection  of  which  affects  imagi- 
native tempers  like  Clara's  with  that  shade  of  melancholy  so  well 
expressed  by  Herbert — 

"  Sweet  day,  so  600I,  so  calm,  so  bright, 

The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky, 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night, 
For  thou  must  die." 

Sncb  a  mood  suited  well  with  the  new  thoughts  which  had  now 
taken  complete  possession  of  her  soul ;  and  she  resigned  herself  to 
the  influence  of  the  season  and  of  the  scene. 

The  party  went  in  cars  over  Loughrigg,  by  the  road  which  leads 
t;o  Langdale,  and  thence  ascended  the  valley  as  far  as  wheels  could 
go.  Thence  they  climbed  the  Pikes,  and  havmg  enjoyed  the  magni- 
Bcent  panorama  of  sea  and  land  from  their  summit,  they  came  down 
tbe  hill  again  upon  another  side,  and  seated  themselves  among  the 
rocks  and  heather  above  the  tarn,  where  their  luncheon  had  been 
already  spread  for  them  by  the  servants  m  attendance. 

When  the  meal  was  over,  the  company  set  out  to  walk  homeward 
^ver  the  mountain.  Clara  had  taken  Archer's  arm,  and  he  contrived 
^-TadoHlly  to  linger  behind  ;  so  that  at  last,  beloTft  CW«b  woW^^^ W, 
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tfaey  had  lost  sight  of  their  companions,  who  had  disappeared  behind 
a  knoll  in  the  mountain  side,  where  the  descent  to  Easedale  begins. 

Then  Archer,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  hills,  turned  a 
little  to  the  left,  upon  a  course  which  he  knew  would  bring  them  not 
to  Easedale,  but  to  the  High  Raise,  from  whence  they  could  descend 
upon  Grasmere  on  the  other  side  of  Helm  Crag.  His  object  in  this 
manoeuvre  was  to  insure  an  undisturbed  teie-a-teU  with  Clara,  for  he 
had  resolved  to  bring  his  pursuit  to  a  conclusion,  and  win  or  lose  the 
prize  to-day. 

His  opportunity  was  well  chosen.  They  reached  the  watershed 
of  the  mountain,  which  separates  Borrowdale  from  Grasmere,' jnst 
as  the  declining  sun  was  beginning  to  fling  over  the  ravines  and 
ridges  of  Helvellyn  those  poetic  tints  which  possess  a  power  so 
mysterious  over  the  emotions  of  the  human  heart.  The  huge  moun- 
tain rose  in  front  of  the  lovers 

**  Steeped  in  the  dying  sun's  pathetic  li^t.** 

They  paused  by  a  joint  impulse  to  admire  the  glorious  spectacle. 

"  How  very,  very  beautiful  1"  exclahned  Clara,  as  her  eyes  fiUeA 
with  tears.  "  Surely  there  must  be  something  divine  in  that  whici^ 
80  deeply  stirs  the  heart  of  man." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Archer.  "  How  can  we  doubt  the  divinity 
which  we  feel  within  us  ? — 

*  A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  sanfl^ 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man.*  ** 

And  as  he  spoke  he  ventured  to  press  her  arm. 

"  Glorious  lines,  indeed,"  said  Clara,  anxious  to  say  something  in 
order  to  throw  off  the  embarrassment  created  by  this  movement ; 
"  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  what  Wordsworth 
meant  by  that  '  something  far  more  deeply  interfused.'" 

*'  I  think,"  said  Archer,  "  that  he  speaks  of  that  living  force 
which  knits  together  the  members  of  this  mysterious  universe  each 
to  each — 
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^ '  All  are  bat  parts  of  one  tremendous  whole, 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul*  '* 
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We  cannot  donbt  that  there  is  a  vital  principle  which  binds  and  bar 
monises  together  the  spiritual  and  the  material  world.  If  we  speak 
of  it  in  the  abstract,  we  may  call  it  God,  or  truth,  or  law  ;  when  it 
inflaences  the  unconscious  atoms  of  matter,  we  name  it  attraction  ; 
when  it  links  human  hearts  together,  or  rather  blends  them  into  one, 
we  call  it  love.  Oh,  Miss  Bampton — oh,  Clara — will  you,  can  you 
give  me  any  hoi>e  that  the  time  might  ever  come  when  you  would 
deign  to  suffer  that  influence  to  draw  your  heart  to  mine  ?" 

She  did  not  answer  him,  but  for  an  instant  raised  her  eyes  to  his, 
and  one  look  said  enough.  From  that  fatal  moment  the  destiny  of 
Clara  was  indissolubly  united  with  that  of  Archer. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE   MABRIA6E. 

TwiUGHT  was  already  fading  into  dusk,  when  the  loYers  reached 
Doache  Hall.  Clara's  first  impolse  was  to  mn  to  Charles's  room. 
He  was  lying  on  a  couch,  absorbed  in  the  last  volume  of  his  no?el, 
and  not  having  yet  heard  of  the  return  of  the- picnic  party,  which 
had  not  very  long  preceded  that  of  Archer  and  Clara.  She  flung 
her  arms  round  her  brother's  neck,  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder,  and 
before  he  could  ask  what  was  the  matter,  she  sobbed  out, 

"  Oh,  Charles  I  I  deceived  you  that  time  you  questioned  me— I 
could  not  help  it.  But  now  I  am  come  to  tell  you  your  friend  lo?e8 
me,  and  I  have  promised  to  be  his  wife  !" 

Charles  started  up  with  an  impetuosity  which  threatened  to  shat- 
ter the  newly-cemented  bones  and  tendons  of  his  leg. 

"  Friend  I"  "Wife  !"  he  cried,  "What  do  you  man,  Clara?  What 
are  you  talking  of?  What  is  all  this  about?  Speak — spei^l 
Why  don't  you  answer  me  ?" 

For  Clara,  shocked  by  his  tone  and  manner,  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  made  no  reply.     After  a  moment  she  looked  up  and  said, 

"  Did  you  not  hear  me,  Charles  ?  What  can  you  mean  by  this 
strange  manner  ?  I  came  to  yon  for  sympathy,"  and  again  she  bent 
down  her  head  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

"  Sympathy,  Clara  I  Did  you  expect  me  to  rejoice  at  the  loss  of 
the  one  thing  on  earth  which  I  care  for — our  love  for  each  other  ? 
Did  you  think  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  that  a  stranger  had  stolen 
from  me  in  a  month  the  treasure  which  I  have  spent  my  life  in  stor- 
ing and  watching  ?" 

"  Dearest,  dearest  Charles,  don't  speak  in  that  way — it  will  kill 
me.  Oh,  why  should  my  love  for  you  be  less  because  I  can  find 
room  in  my  heart  for  your  most  intimate  friend  ?" 
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Then  seeing  him  turn  away  impatiently, 

"Pray,  pray  believe  me,  dear,  dear  brother — I  love  you  more  at 
this  moment  than  ever  I  did." 

And  in  saying  this  she  spoke  what  she  believed  to  be  the  truth. 
For  the  first  transport  of  a  new  affection,  far  from  draining  the 
older  cells  of  the  heart,  fills  them  to  the  brim  out  of  its  own  abound- 
ing store  of  sweetness. 

"  Clara,  it  is  of  no  use  deceiving  ourselves,"  answered  Charles 
after  a  moody  silence  of  some  minutes.  "  Our  love  belongs  to  the 
past  from  this  moment.  It  was  no  commonplace  brother-and-sister 
friendship  which  united  us.  We  have  been  everything  to  each 
other.  I  have  had  no  thought  or  feeling  in  which  you  did  not 
share.  My  heart  was  yours,  and  yours  was  mine  ;  and  now  it  is 
mine  no  longer,  but^-oh,  Clara,  Clara, — it  is  Archer's  now." 

"  It  is  yours  still,  Charles,  indeed  it  is,"  she  answered,  "  and  when 
this  momentary  pique  is  over  you  will  feel  that  you  are  now  yield- 
ing to  a  mere  passing  jealousy  quite  unworthy  of  you." 

"  No,  Clara,  that  can  never  be.  The  past  is  over.  I  might  have 
known  it  must  come  to  this,  some  time  or  other,  but  I  did  not  expect 
it  so  soon.  Yet  that  is  not  the  worst.  If  I  could  but  think  you 
had  chosen  rightly  for  your  own  happiness,  I  love  you  well  enough 
even  to  resign  your  love." 

"  Oh,  Charles  I  How  unreasonable  1  how  unkind  I  when  he  is 
your  most  intimate  friend  1" 

"  My  companion,  Clara,  but  not  my  friend,  nor  intimate.  The 
association  between  us  has  been  a  communion  of  the  intellect,  not 
of  the  heart." 

"  Then  it  shall  be  a  union  of  hearts,  if  it  has  not  been,  dear 
Charles.  Yes,  you  will  learn  to  love  him  for  my  sake,  as  he  already 
loves  you  for  your  own." 

"  I  fear  not,  CFara.  There  never  can  be  any  true  sympathy 
between  us.  Besides,  I  do  not  feel  enough  of  trust  in  his  principles 
to  be  sure  that  he  will  make  you  happy.  I  don't  like  the  idea  of 
your  marrying  a  freethinker." 

"  Nay,  Charles,  now  you  are  evidently  giving  way  to  a  mere 
pique.    How  often  have  you  quoted  to  me  approvingly  those  lines — 

*  There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  tbao  in  half  the  creeds.'' 
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How  often  have  joa  confessed  that  yon  are  a  freethinker  you- 
sclf !" 

"  Tme,  Clara,  and  I  blame  myself  for  doing  so.  I  ought  not 
to  have  said  what  might  unsettle  vour  faith  when  I  had  nothing 
better  to  give  you  in  exchange  for  it.  But  we  were  so  one  toge- 
ilier  that  I  could  not  help  letting  you  see  to  the  bottom  of  my  mind. 
Yet,  at  any  rate,  I  have  faith  in  virtue,  and  in  the  eternal  difference 
of  right  and  wrong,  while  Archer  has  faith  in  nothing." 

"  You  wrong  him,  Charles,  most  cruelly.  I  know  from  his  own 
lips  how  deep  a  faith  he  has  in  the  supreme  goodness  and  beaaty 
which  pervades  and  governs  the  universe.  But  you  are  not  in  a 
state  of  mind  to  talk  about  him  now,  and  it  will  make  me 
angry  if  I  stay  to  listen  to  you  any  longer.  Yet  give  me  one  kiss 
Ijcfore  I  go." 

Charles  kissed  her  coldly,  saying,  in  a  mournful  tone,  "  Good 
night — God  bless  you  " — and  she  was  gone,  leaving  her  brother  a 
prey  to  to  the  bitterest  pangs  of  mortified  affection,  jealousy  and 
despair. 

It  was  curious  how  much  the  thoughts  of  Archer's  infidelity 
weighed  upon  his  mind.  No  doubt,  whomever  Clara  had  married, 
he  would  have  had  to  go  through  something  of  the  vexation  which 
he  now  experienced  ;  for  he  would  always  have  felt  that  she 
deserted  him  for  a  rival.  But  it  was  a  sore  aggravation  of  his 
distress  to  know  that  she  was  giving  herself,  and  the  happiness  of 
her  whole  life,  to  the  care  of  a  man  of  godless  principles.  Nor 
is  this  an  uncommon  case.  Probably  there  are  few  unbelievers 
who  would  like  to  see  their  sister  or  daughter  marry  an  Atheist ; 
still  fewer  who  would  wish  to  marry  a  female  unbeliever  them- 
selves. And  surely  they  thus  against  their  will  bear  an  unconscioos 
testimony,  if  not  to  the  truth,  at  least  to  the  moral  benefits  of 
Christianity,  not  unlike  that  which  Tertullian  call^  the  "  testimoniHm 
ankfut  naturaliter  Christiana.^^ 

Clara  was  less  surprised  and  shocked  by  what  Charles  had  said 
of  Archer*s  infidelity  than  most  women  would  have  been.  For  she 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  hear  Charles  himself  speak  of  religious 
truth  as  an  open  question,  and  he  had  not  concealed  from  her  his  rejec- 
tion of  what  he  termed  "  the  popular  theology."  Besides  this,  her 
own  faith  had  never  rested  on  any  firm  foundation.  She  acquiesced 
indeed  in  the  traditional  creed  of  her  elders,   but  it  had  never 
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become  a  living  element  of  her  life.  Her  tendency  was  rather  to 
imagination  than  to  speculation,  and  she  was  therefore  able  to  torn 
away  her  thoughts  from  doubtful  questionings  with  little  trouble. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  her  faith  had,  like  that  of  her  brother,  been 
BCTerely  shaken  by  the  absurdities  which  she  had  seen  identified 
with  religion  by  the  extreme  parties  at  Summerham.  And  as  each 
of  these  parties  agreed  in  assuring  her  that  the  other  was  in  fatal 
error,  she  naturally  was  led  to  doubt  whether  truth  was  taught 
by  either. 

Hence  she  had  gradually  dropped  those  habits  which  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  sustainment  of  personal  piety  ;  private  prayer, 
self-examination,  and  visiting  of  the  sick  and  poor.  Yet  she  was 
not  consciously  an  unbeliever,  but  shrank  from  the  subject  of  religion 
altogether  ;  preferring  to  exclude  it  from  her  thoughts,  from  a  vague 
notion  that  investigation  would  only  confirm  her  floating  doubts,  and 
prove  the  rottenness  of  the  ground  on  which  she  stood. 

At  the  same  time  she  was  not  without  occasional  accesses  of  reli- 
gious emotion,  brought  on  from  time  to  time  by  the  influence  of 
cathedral  architecture,  sacred  music,  or  devotional  poetry.  But  such 
fits  were  transitory  and  intermittent,  nor  did  they  leave  behind  them 
any  abiding  impress  upon  her  convictions. 

But  even  if  she  had  been  far  more  stedfast  in  her  faith,  Clara  was 
not  now  in  a  mood  to  attach  its  due  weight  to  Charles's  accusation 
of  his  friend.  His  injustice  (as  she  deemed  it)  inclined  her  to  cling 
to  Archer  with  the  more  confiding  trust.  She  was  deeply  and  pas- 
sionately in  love  ;  and  it  is  not  the  nature  of  a  woman's  love  to  be 
shaken  by  doubts  concerning  the  theoretical  inferences  which  may 
be  drawn  by  hostile  criticism  from  her  lover's  opinions.  The  conse- 
quence of  such  attacks  is  but  to  turn  her  into  his  partizan,  and  to 
alienate  her  from  the  views  of  his  antagonists. 

Thus  a  mutual  estrangement  and  distrust  began  to  separate  the 
hearts  of  the  brother  and  sister  ;  moreover,  as  Charles  was  now 
convalescent,  he  needed  no  further  nursing  ;  and  Clara  had,  there- 
fore, an  excuse  for  leaving  him  to  the  society  of  his  other  relatives, 
while  she  devoted  herself,  with  the  engrossing  fervour  of  a  first  pas- 
sion,  to  the  exclusive  companionship  of  Archer,  whose  endearments 
were  a  fountain  of  uncloying  joy,  which  surprised  her  by  its  novelty, 
while  it  intoxicated  her  ¥rith  a  perpetual  thrill  of  raptut^. 
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For  Archer  too  was  nnfcignedly  in  love ;  not,  indeed,  that  his 
heart  was  or  coald  be  touched  with  a  disinterested  feeling  of  attach- 
ment ;  but  his  senses  and  imagination  were  kindled  into  a  glow  by 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  Clara,  and  by  the  shy  coyness  with  which 
at  first  she  half  shrank  f^om  those  manifestations  of  his  affection 
which  gave  her  a  delight  almost  too  keen  to  bear. 

The  sight  of  this  companionship  was  gall  and  wormwood  to 
Charles.  He  felt  more  and  more  distate  for  Archer,  kept  out  of  his 
way  as  far  as  he  could,  and  hardly  answered  his  remarks  when  he 
addressed  him.  The  bitterest  pang  was  when  meeting  the  lovers 
unawares,  at  some  turn  in  the  mountain  paths,  he  detected  Archer's 
arm  round  Clara's  waist ;  or  when  he  espied  her  in  some  sheltered, 
recess  among  the  rocks,  invisible,  as  she  flattered  herself,  to  eyea. 
profane,  with  her  head  resting  on  her  lover's  shoulder. 

"  How  disgusting  I"  he  exclaimed  one  day  to  his  aunt.  "  Hoiw 
preposterous  it  seems  that  a  woman  should  be  capable  of  forsaking 
in  this  way  all  she  has  ever  loved  for  a  man  who  was  an  utteir 
stranger  to  her  a  month  ago  ;  and  actually  permitting  him  to 
embrace  her  too  I  I  cannot  understand  it.  To  me  it  is  utterly 
revolting  and  unnatural." 

*'  Nay,  my  dear  Charles,"  replied  his  aunt,  "  not  unnatural^  what- 
ever else  you  may  think  of  it.  Eminently  natural,  I  should  call  it, 
and,  according  to  the  universal  laws  of  nature  herself,  that  a  woman 
should  leave  her  father  and  mother  and  cleave  to  her  husband.  It 
would  be  very  unnatural  if  she  did  not." 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,"  said  Charles,  "  it  is  very  disgusting,  and  I 
cannot  think  how  a  rational  being  can  bring  herself  to  it." 

"  Probably,"  answered  his  aunt,  "  she  does  not  bring  herself  to 
it  exactly  by  a  process  of  reasoning.  But  instinct  is  stronger 
than  reason." 

"  And  how  unworthy,"  cried  Charles,  "  of  an  intelligent  person  to 
suffer  herself  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  instinct,  just  like  one  of 
the  inferior  animals.  But  it  is  no  use  mourning  over  the  matter.  I 
can  do  nothing  to  mend  it." 

"  The  best  thing  for  you,"  said  aunt  Helen,  "  would  be  to  go  and 
do  likewise,  I  think.  That  would  soon  console  you  for  Clara's  deser- 
tion, if  you  insist  on  thinking  she  has  deserted  you." 

"  That  is  easier  said  than  done,"  replied  Charles  ;  "  but,  at  all 
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[  won't  stay  here  and  see  this  revolting  exhibition  of  amatory 
lents  any  longer." 

shall  none  of  us  stay  here  after  this  week/'  said  his  aunt, 
incle's  letter  of  yesterday  has  decided  our  plans.    Clara  and 
•ther  have  just  settled  on  returning  next  Monday  to  Sum- 
,  and  I  go  with  them.  Your  friend  Archer  will  go  to-morrow 
ion,  to  see  if  he  can  make  interest  for  some  appointment, 
ks  he  has  been  privately  informed,  will  soon  be  vacant." 
I  so  all  this  is  settled  without  any  one  consulting  me,"  said 
;  "  I  am  indeed  become  a  cipher  in  my  own  family." 
isense,  Charles.     You  saw  your  uncle's  letter  yesterday,  and 
e  were  all  discussing  plans  last  night,  you  chose  to  go  off 
,0  your  own  room  instead  of  joining  in  the  discussion." 
,"  said  Charles,  ^*  because  I  could  not  bear  so  see  mamma 
her  place  next  Clara  on  the  sofa  to  that  fellow.     And  then 

they  read  the  letter  together,  sitting  so  close  that  Clara's 
ached  his  whiskers,  as  they  bent  over  the  paper  1  It  made 
3  sick  I" 

11,  well,  you  must  learn  to  bear  it.    But  what  are  you  think- 
ioing  with  yourself  till  Oxford  meets  again." 

I  shall  go  on  to  Scotland,  and  take  a  tour  in  the  Highlands. 

II  do  to  pass  the  time.     But  I  have  no  heart  for  anything, 
e  must  be  somewhere." 

I  can  quite  understand  your  vexation  at  being  no  longer  first 
ira,"  said  his  aunt,  "  but  that's  a  trial  which  you  must  have 
^ould  inevitably  come  some  time  or  other.  You  could  not 
pected  a  lovely  girl  like  Clara  to  remain  an  old  maid  all  her 
your  sake.  And  really  I  cannot  pity  you  much  ;  for  at  your 
I  are  quite  sure  soon  to  find  the  natural  remedy  for  such  a 
utment,  by  taking  to  yourself  another  Clara." 
Btter  from  Mr.  Henry  Hampton  which  was  alluded  to  m  the 
jnversation,  had  been  written  in  answer  to  an  announcement 
I's  engagement,  which  he  had  received  from  Mrs.  Hampton. 
;e  as  follows  : — 

Dear  Georoina, — From  Helen's  letter  a  fortnight  since,  I 
i  that  I  should  soon  receive  some  such  announcement  as  I 
t  from  you  this  morning.     It  is  no  use  now  for  ta<i  1q  ^^-^ 
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that  it  would  perhi^w  have  been  wiser  if  yoa  had  not  thrown  Clara 
BO  mach  into  the  society  of  this  Mr.  Archer  till  joa  knew  more 
about  him.  >  I  regret  that  yon  have  given  yonr  sanction  so  nnre- 
servedlj  to  their  engagement.  Bat  yet,  I  suppose,  yon  coold  hardly 
have  refosed,  after  Clara  had  once  made  ap  her  mind  ;  for  she  is 
just  the  girl  to  be  wilful  in  such  a  matter.  With  her  beauty,  she 
might  have  done  better  for  herself ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
might  have  done  worse. 

''  I  have  made  some  inquiries  about  Mr.  Archer,  and  find  that  you 
do  not  at  all  exaggerate  his  Oxford  reputation.  I  am  told  also  that 
he  has  written  some  of  the  best  leaders  in  the  '  Vane '  of  late. 
This  latter  connexion,  may  probably,  if  well  managed,  prove  the 
best  string  in  his  bow ;  for  the  *  Vane '  governs  everything,  and 
everybody  now-a-days  ;  and  a  leading  member  of  its  staff  is  pretty 
sure  to  force  himself  into  some  preferment,  if  he  plays  his  cards 
discreetly. 

"  I  also  had  an  opportunity  of  asking  a  legal  friend  of  mine,  who 
is  well  acquainted  with  Westmoreland,  about  Mr.  Archer's  property 
there.  He  knew  its  locality  though  he  had  not  seen  it ;  but  he  said 
he  was  pretty  certain  that  its  rental  could  not  be  above  £300 
a-year. 

''  As  the  guardian  of  Clara's  fortune,  I  should  feel  bound  to  insist 
upon  her  not  marrying  till  Mr.  Archer  can  offer  her  a  settled  home 
and  position.  It  is  out  of  the  question  that  they  can  live  in  London 
for  less  than  £*100  a-year  at  the  very  least  ;  and  as  his  legal  studies 
and  chambers  will  cost  him  £200,  I  cannot  give  my  consent  to  the 
marriage  till  they  have  a  net  income  of  £900  a-year  between  them. 
After  all,  they  are  both  very  young  ;  and  two  or  three  years'  engage- 
ment will  do  thein  no  harm. 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  Mr.  Archer  when  he  comes  up  to  town 
after  the  vacation,  and  we  can  then  talk  over  these  matters  at  our 
leisure.    Meanwhile,  believe  me,  my  dear  Georgina, 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Hknby  Bahpton." 

The  same  post  which  brought  this  letter  conveyed  to  Archer  the 
announcement  of  a  vacancy  which  he  had  been  for  some  time  expect- 
ing in  an  oflBce  which  he  coveted.     The  situation  in  question  was  a 
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secretaTTBhip  of  legation  in  an  embassy  resident  at  one  of  the  smaller 
European  courts.  The  income  was  onlj  JS800  a-year,  but  the  post 
had  often  been  a  stepping-stone  to  higher  employment.  Archer  had 
a  well-founded  reliance  on  his  talents,  and  felt  sure  that  if  he  could 
once  plant  his  foot  on  the  first-step  of  the  ladder  he  should  in  due 
time  mount  to  the  top. 

Moreover,  he  was  somewhat  impatient  in  his  nature,  and  he  did 
not  relish  the  loug  prospect  of  drudgery  to  which  even  the  most 
brilliant  abilities  must  submit  before  they  can  win  success  at  the  Bar. 
He  had  already  put  some  engines  in  motion,  to  sectlre  this  diplomatic 
appointment ;  and  he  had  reason  to  know  that  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary (in  whose  gift  it  was)  appreciated  the  services  rendered  him  by 
certain  vigorous  articles  which  had  appeared  in  a  leading  journal. 
Bat  now  that  it  was  actually  vacant,  he  thought  it  wise  to  go  at 
once  to  London,  in  order  to  stimulate  by  his  presence  the  energies 
of  bis  friends  ;  and  to  insert  instantly  a  strong  leader  in  the  '  Vane ' 
on  the  importance  of  administrative  reform,  especially  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  diplomatic  service.     Accordingly,  he  bade  a  temporary  fare- 
well to  Clara  the  next  morning  ;  and  in  two  days  after,  the  whole 
party  had  dispersed. 

Not  many  days  had  passed  after  Mrs.  Bampton  return  to  Summer- 
ham,  when  Archer  made  his  appearance  there,  with  the  announce- 
ment that  his  application  had  been  successful.  He  had  also  satisfied 
Mr.  Henry  Bampton  as  to  the  prudence  of  an  immediate  marriage, 
and  was  the  bearer  of  a  note  from  that  excellent  gentleman,  expressing 
his  enture  approval  and  concurrence.  He  now  pressed  Clara  to  name 
an  early  day.  And  as  she  had  no  good  reason  to  assign  against  his 
demand,  it  was  decided  that  the  wedding  should  take  place  as  soon 
as  the  trousseau  could  be  purchased  and  the  settlements  completed. 
As  Sommerham  was  full  of  fashionable  milliners,  shoemakers,  haber- 
dashers, and  bonnet  shops.  Archer  argued  that  the  providing  of  the 
trousseau  could  not  possibly  take  a  fortnight.  But  Clara  told  him 
not  to  meddle  with  matters  that  were  too  high  for  him  ;  and  Mrs. 
Bampton  declared  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  have  things  ready 
under  six  weeks.  The  lawyers,  also,  it  seemed,  could  not  proraise  to 
have  the  settlements  finished  in  less  than  a  month  ;  so,  after  due 
deliberation  the  marriage  was  finally  fixed  for  the  end  of  November. 
The  young  couple  were  then  to  spend  the  winter  in  London,  and  to 
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proceed  to  the  continent  in  the  early  spring,  when  Archer  would  be 
required  to  enter  on  his  official  duties. 

Charles  was  in  Scotland  when  he  received  a  letter  from  Clara, 
announcing  the  time  fixed  for  her  marriage.     The  news  took  him  by 
surprise,  for  he  had  persuaded  himself  that  Archer  had  no  chance  of 
obtaining  so  important  a  post  as  that  for  which  he  had  applied.   He 
had  therefore  looked  forward  to  the  prolongation  of  the  engage- 
ment for  two  or  three  years,  and  had  hoped  that  in  the  course  of 
time  something  might  happen  to  break  it  off.     But  now  this  last  hope 
was  frustrated.     He  answered  Clara  in  a  melancholy  strain,  and  spoke 
not  without  bitterness,  of  the  unexpected  speed  of  her  arrangements. 
But  he  did  not  positively  refuse  her  entreaty  that  he  would  be  present 
at  her  marriage.     Soon  afterwards  he  returned  to  Oxford,  without 
coming  to  Summerbam  on  his  way. 

The  six  weeks  demanded  by  the  lawyers  and  the  dressmakers 
glided  rapidly  away.  Clara  spent  the  greater  part  of  them  in  Lon- 
don, whither  Mrs.  Hampton  had  taken  her  to  order  the  trousseau. 
Archer  had  accorai)anied  them,  and  the  lovers  met  daily  at  Mr. 
Henry  Bampton's,  where  the  bride  elect  was  staying  with  her 
mother.  They  did  not  return  to  Summerham  till  ten  days  before  the 
wedding. 

And  now  the  last  day  of  Clara's  maiden  life  was  come.  Her 
mother's  house  was  crowded  with  the  wedding  gueSts — aunts,  and 
uncles,  and  bridesmaid  cousins  ;  the  bridal  presents  were  displayed ; 
plate  and  jewellery,  crystal  vases  and  marble  candlesticks,  tea-trays 
and  inkstands,  books  and  statuettes.  The  dinner  was  over — the 
last  dinner-party  at  which  the  lovers  were  ever  to  sit  side  by  side — 
their  next  dinner  would  see  them  transformed  into  wife  and  husband. 
The  settlements  were  signed  and  sealed  ;  and  at  last  the  different 
members  of  the  party  said  good  night,  and  dispersed  to  their  several 
bedrooms.     Then  Charles  sought  Clara's  room,  for  a  last  farewell. 

The  interview  was  sad,  and  even  painful  ;  not  that  the  brother 
intended  to  wring  the  sister's  heart,  for  he  had  now  made  up  his 
mind  to  bear  the  inevitable  blow.  But  he  could  not  help  betraying 
the  bitteraess  which  filled  his  soul.  *He  spoke  of  all  their  love  for 
each  other  as  a  thing  belonging  to  the  past,  which  was  now  for  ever 
gone.  He  spoke  of  the  future  as  a  blank,  and  implied  plainly  the 
impossibility  of  regarding  Archer  as  a  brother.    He  took  leave  of  her 
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88  one  bids  adlen  to  the  dying.  And  when  she  tried  to  say  cheei^ 
fully  that  they  should  soon  meet  again,  he  answered, 

"  Never,  never  ;  I  may  meet  Mrs.  Archer,  but  my  own,  my  only 
sister  I  shall  meet  no  more.  Do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves,  dearest 
Clara  ;  this  is  our  last  *  Good  night.' '' 

With  these  words  he  left  her,  and  left  a  sting  rankling  in  her 
heart.  It  was  not  merely  the  loss  of  her  brother's  confidence  which 
pained  her  ;  but  the  painful  doubt  which  would  intrude  itself,  though 
half  unconsciously,  whether  she  still  felt  that  firm  and  perfect  faith 
in  her  future  husband  which  had  possessed  her  two  months  ago. 
Then  she  was  certain  that  his  love  and  sympathy  would  far  outweigh 
even  the  sacrifice  of  her  brother's  affection.  Did  she  doubt  it  now  ? 
She  would  not  suffer  herself  to  entertain  the  question.  But  yet  she 
was  haunted  by  an  indistinct  perception  that  she  had  missed  in  him 
something  she  had  expected  to  find  ;  that  the  more  intimate  inter- 
course of  these  last  weeks  had  brought  to  light  some  defects  in  his 
character,  some  uncongeniality  between  his  spirit  and  her  own.  In 
short,  there  was  no  longer  that  full  assurance  of  mutual  understand- 
ing on  which  she  had  built  her  hopes  of  happiness. 

It  was  this  dim  consciousness  which  saddened  Clara's  brow,  and 
clouded  the  full  brightness  of  her  beauty,  when  she  descended  on  the 
following  morning  to  take  her  place  in  the  last  carriage  of  the  wed- 
ding train  by  her  mother's  side.  Mrs.  Bampton  noticed  nothing 
except  the  beauty  of  the  bridal  veil ;  but  Charles  saw  through  it  the 
tearful  eyes  and  pallid  cheeks,  and  thought  of  the  sleepless  night 
which  they  betokened.  He  raised  his  sister's  hand  to  his  lips  in 
silence,  and  this  little  act  of  love  so  completely  overcame  her  that  she 
burst  into  tears. 

Soon,  however,  she  succeeded  in  regaining  her  composure  ;  and 
when  they  reached  the  church  she  was  able  to  walk  up  firmly  to  the 
altar,  and  to  go  through  her  portion  of  the  service  with  an  unfalter- 
ing voice. 

At  the  wedding  breakfast  she  refused  to  appear,  on  the  plea  of 
fatigue  ;  and  v  while  healths  were  drank  and  speeches  made  below 
stairs,  she  enjoyed  a  parting  talk  with  aunt  Helen  in  her  own  room, 
which  greatly  tended  to  recruit  her  spirits.  And  now  it  is  time  to 
be  off.  The  travelling  carriage  is  at  the  door,  her  husband  is  calling 
for  her — she  must  come.     One  last  embrace  of  her  mother,  one  last 
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8ob  in  Im  brother's  mnns,  and  Ae  pMSV  tliroiigli  tin  doorwij  of 
her  home,  and  thej  are  gone. 

As  the  carriage  roUed  awav.  Archer  long  his  arm  rxmnd  his  bride 
and  pressed  her  eagerlj  to  his  heart  After  a  few  moments,  she,  by 
waj  of  effecting  a  diversion,  asked  him  whether  he  had  yet  looked 
at  the  letters  which  had  come  for  him  that  morning.  He  had 
received  them  at  breakfast,  and  had  thrust  them  carelessly  into  his 
pockets  for  future  reading.  Bot  now,  at  his  wife's  Indding,  he  took 
ont  the  packet,  and  tore  them  open  one  alter  another.  They  were 
mostly  congratulations  on  his  marriage,  which  he  handed  to  Chirs, 
one  by  one,  as  he  read  them.  But  the  last  which  he  opened  seemed 
oi  a  different  character.  As  he  glanced  hastOy  over  its  contents, 
Clara  saw  his  face  turn  deadly  pale,  while  he  muttered  a  half-audible 
oath.  In  another  moment,  before  she  could  stop  him,  he  had  ton 
the  letter  into  fragments,  and  scattered  them  out  of  the  window. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  George  T  she  cried,  "  are  you  ill  ?  Yoii 
look  as  if  you  would  faint.    What  was  that  letter  V 

'*  Nothing,  nothing,"  he  said,  "it  is  only  the  motion  of  the  ca^ 
riage  ;  the  springs  are  too  easy,  and  this  kind  of  undulatory  move- 
ment always  makes  me  seasick." 

"  Oh,  George,  George,"  she  said,  "  and  is  it  come  to  this  already  f 
Secrets  from  me  even  on  our  wedding-day  ?  No,"  she  added,  as  be 
tried  to  silence  her  by  caresses,  "  it  is  not  kisses  but  confidence  that 
I  want." 

'*  My  sweet  love,"  he  replied  with  recovered  composure,  "  if  the 
secret  were  my  own,  it  should  be  yours  this  moment.  But  I  could 
not  have  shown  you  the  contents  of  that  letter  without  a  derelictioQ 
of  honour.  It  is  from  a  friend  who  has  confided  a  most  delicate 
negotiation  implicitly  to  me ;  and  my  agitation  which  you  noticed 
was  caused  by  vexation  at  its  having  failed,  and  at  his  blaming  me 
for  it.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  ask  me  to  explain  farther.  I  know, 
dearest  Clara,  that  you  can  understand  well  those  noble  words — 

**  *  I  could  not  love  thee,  sweet,  so  mach. 
Loved  I  not  honour  more.' " 

Clara  was  not  thoroughly  satisfied  with  this  explanation.  She 
felt  a  doubt  of  its  perfect  openness.  Her  husband's  account  did  not 
sufficiently  explain  his  evident  agitation.     But  she  tried  to  stifle  her 
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Hcions,  and  partially  sncceeded.  For  it  would  have  been  too 
uiful  at  such  a  moment  to  have  doubted  him  to  whom  she  had 
given  herself,  soul  and  body.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  she 
haunted  throughout  the  day  by  a  dark  presentiment  of  evil ;  and 
ladow  of  calamity  to  come  fell  upon  her  spirits,  which  not  all  the 
donate  endearments  of  her  husband  had  power  entirely  to  dispel. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

A  MORMON  MANAGE. 

When  our  story  last  took  leave  of  Julia,  the  true  wife  of  Archer, 
she  was  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer  just  quitting  the  quay  of  New 
Orleans  for  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  in  company  with 
Lyman,  her  Mormon  husband.  The  happy  pair  reached  St.  Louis, 
after  a  voyage  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  without  any  incident  of 
importance.  At  that  city  they  stopped  a  week,  in  order  that 
Lyman  might  transact  some  official  business  connected  with  the 
affairs  of  his  sect,  the  place  being  a  gathering  point  of  Mormon  emi- 
gration. From  St.  Louis  they  re-embarked  on  the  Missouri  with  a 
great  company  of  emigrants,  and  asceuded  the  river  for  nearly  a 
thousand  miles  farther.  At  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  vrith  the 
Platte  (one  of  its  greatest  tributaries)  the  voyagers  disembarked, 
and  started  on  their  pilgrimage  across  the  continent  to  the  promised 
land. 

They  were  a  motley  company  of  about  four  hundred  persons,  men, 
women,  and  children,  carrying  with  them  their  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
all  their  worldly  goods.  These  latter,  together  with  the  feebler 
members  of  the  family,  were  stowed  away  in  the  waggons  ;  for  every 
emigrant  had  his  waggon,  which  served  him  for  tent,  kitchen,  par- 
lour, and  bedroom.  Often  it  was  necessary  to  use  it  also  as  a  boat, 
when  they  came  to  rivers  too  deep  to  ford.  Some  of  the  men 
walked  alongside  of  these  serviceable  vehicles,  urging  on  the  oxen 
which  dragged  them  ;  while  others  drove  the  flocks  of  sheep  and 
nerds  of  cattle  which  belonged  to  the  caravan. 

The  arrangements  of  their  march  were  regulated  by  the  strictest 
discipline.  Every  ten  of  their  waggons  was  under  the  care  of  a  cap- 
tain ;  these  captains  of  ten  obeyed  a  captain  of  fifty,  of  whom  there 
were  two,  the  number  of  waggons  in  the  caravan  being  a  hundred 
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The  two  captains  of  fifty  were  under  the  supreme  authority  of 
Lyman,  the  only  "  apostle  "  present. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  emigrants  (most  of  whom  were 
natives  of  England)  were  fervent  believers  in  the  faith  cf  Mormon, 
and  almost  worshipped  their  apostolic  leader.  Julia,  as  his  wife, 
shared  in  this  adoration  ;  and  whatever  kindness  and  assiduity  could 
do  to  lighten  the  toil  of  her  journey,  and  increase  its  pleasures,  was 
done  for  her  by  the  zeal  of  these  simple-hearted  devotees.  Her 
vanity  was  flattered  by  their  attentions,  which  beguiled  the  tedious- 
ness  of  the  pilgrimage.  The  weather,  too,  continued  fine  ;  and  she 
could  vary  the  monotony  of  reclining  on  the  well-stuffed  cushions  of 
her  waggon,  by  galloping  over  the  prairie  on  an  easy-going  palfrey, 
which  was  presented  to  her  by  a  Yorkshire  convert.  The  sense  of 
boundless  freedom,  the  fresh  pure  air  of  the  desert,  the  sight  of  new 
birds  and  beasts  in  their  native  wilderness,  and  the  excitement  of  an 
occasional  chase  in  pursuit  of  deer  or  buffalo,  all  combined  to  render 
her  journey  rather  an  enjoyment  than  a  fatigue.  Nor  did  she  fail  to 
appreciate  the  organisation  which  secured  the  wayfarers  against  the 
perils  of  the  desert ;  the  simple,  yet  ingenious  mode  adopted  for  for- 
tifying their  nightly  bivouac  ;  the  skilful  manner  of  securing  their 
cattle  on  a  halt  ;  and  the  system  with  which  the  camp  was  watched 
and  guarded.  Moreover  the  implicit  obedience  paid  by  all  to  the 
absolute  authority  of  her  husband,  inspired  her  with  pleasing  antici- 
pations of  the  state  and  dignity  which  could  not  fail  to  be  hers  iu 
the  metropolis  of  the  Mormons. 

These  anticipations  were  confirmed  by  the  reception  with  which 
the  travellers  were  welcomed  on  their  arrival. 

When  the  caravan  of  pilgrims  had  defiled  through  a  long  and 
dark  ravine  which  cleaves  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
had  just  emerged  upon  a  terrace,  which  commands  the  first  pano- 
ramic view  of  the  lakes  and  isles  of  Utah,  the  sound  of  distant  music 
was  borne  to  their  ears  upon  the  breeze.  At  the  same  time  the  miry 
track  along  which  they  had  been  toiling  was  succeeded  by  a  well 
made  road,  which  wound  downwards  towards  the  plain. 

In  a  few  moments  more,  on  turning  an  angle  of  the  valley,  they 
beheld  a  procession  advancing  to  meet  them.  It  was  headed  by  a 
huge  carriage,  or  rather  open  omnibus,  drawn  by  eight  horses  ridden 
by  postillions.     On  the  box  were  seated  two  officers  in  the  uuy&y^v& 
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of  generals  ;  one  a  hale  and  robust  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  whose 
countenance  bore  the  impress  of  shrewdness  and  sensuality  ;  the 
other,  of  slight  figure,  with  twinkling  eyes,  and  a  sly  and  downcast 
look.  The  first  of  them  was  no  other  than  the  illustrious  Brigham 
Young  himself,  the  Prophet  and  President  of  the  Church,  and  Sov- 
ereign of  the  state  of  Utah.  The  other  was  Lyman's  colleague  in 
the  presidential  triumvirate.  The  interior  of  the  carriage  was  filled 
with  handsome  and  showily  dressed  females.  It  was  escorted  by  a 
troop  of  horsemen,  armed  with  sabres  and  pistols,  and  followed  by  a 
regiment  of  militia,  carrying  rifles  and  waving  banners. 

As  Julia's  waggon  approached  this  procession,  Lyman  galloped 
forward  in  front  of  his  caravan,  and  was  received  with  a  military 
salute  ;  and  the  prophet,  descending  from  his  chariot,  advanced  to 
meet  his  counsellor,  who  at  once  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  the 
two  embraced  in  sight  of  the  assembled  multitude.  Julia  was  then 
presented  to  the  seer,  who  welcomed  her  cordially  to  Utah,  and 
begged  her  to  take  a  seat  in  his  carriage,  which  would  convey  her 
to  the  end  of  her  journey  more  rapidly  and  commodiously  than  the 
waggon  which  had  brought  her  through  the  wilderness. 

Julia  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  soon  seated  amongst  the 
women  who  filled  the  interior  of  the  President's  coach,  while  Lymao 
mounted  the  box. 

The  procession  then  turned  round  and  descended  the  hill.  They 
entered  the  city  of  Salt  Lake  through  triumphal  arches  wreathed 
with  flowers,  and  were  received  with  enthusiastic  shouting  by  a  vast 
multitude  of  people  who  filled  the  streets.  At  last  the  carriage 
stopped  in  front  of  a  substantial  timber  house,  backed  by  young 
plantations,  and  surrounded  by  fields  of  Indian  com,  and  pasture 
lands  well  stocked  with  cows. 

Here  Lyman  dismounted,  and  handed  Julia  from  the  carriage,  tel- 
ling her  she  was  now  at  home.  She  passed  through  a  spacious  hall, 
into  a  sitting-room  of  smaller  size,  where  she  was  at  first  dis- 
appointed by  the  homely  character  of  the  furniture,  which  showed 
the  art  rather  of  the  carpenter  than  the  upholsterer.  She  was 
somewhat  consoled,  however,  by  her  husband's  assurance,  that  his 
establishment  was  at  yet  only  in  the  rough,  and  that  the  newly 
arrived  converts,  among  whom  were  some  skilful  artizans,  would 
soon  supply  the  requisite  finishing  and  decorations.     Moreover,  she 
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was  very  hnngry,  and  the  sight  of  a  plentiful  and  eyen  Inxurioas  dm- 
ner  inclined  her  to  appreciate  the  superiority  of  the  useful  over  the 
ornamental. 

The  pair  sat  down  alone  to  the  board,  and  were  served  by  a  cou- 
ple of  pretty  female  servants,  who  waited  on  them  with  great  assi- 
duity. After  the  meal  Julia  was  conducted  to  her  room,  and  her 
things  were  unpacked  and  stored  in  her  drawers  and  wardrobes  by 
a  third  attendant ;  while  a  fourth  lit  her  fire,  and  brought  her  wat^r 
for  the  toilet. 

Julia  little  suspected  that  these  women  were  the  wives  of  Lymau 
by  as  good  a  title  as  herself.  She  treated  them  as  domestics,  and 
they  did  not  at  first  undeceive  her  ;  for  they  had  been  strictly  or- 
dered by  Lyman  not  to  startle  her  by  this  revelation  till  he  had  pre- 
pared her  mind  for  it. 

But  the  day  after  her  arrival  the  unwelcome  truth  was  revealed 
to  her  by  the  indiscretion  of  a  lady  visitor  ;  one  of  these  with  whom 
she  has  made  acquaintance  in  the  carriage  of  the  President,  and 
who  were  in  fact  none  other  than  the  wives  of  that  great  man. 

One  of  the  first  questions  of  her  new  friend  was,  "  Well  Mrs. 
Lyman,  and  how  do  you  like  the  rest  of  the  counsellor's  family  ?'' 

'*His  family?"  answered  Julia,  "Oh,  I  like  the  servants  very 
well ;  they  seem  to  be  attentive  and  industrious." 

"  No,"  said  the  other,  ''  I  didn't  mean  the  niggers.  I  meant,  how 
do  you  like  Lyman's  other  wives  ?" 

**  His  other  wives  !"  replied  Julia,  "You  are  very  facetious,  but 
I  don't  quite  understand  the  point  of  your  wit." 

"  Oh  my  I"  exclaimed  the  visitor,  "  you  don't  mean  to  say  that 
they  haven't  told  you  yet  ?" 

"  Told  me  what  ?"  inquired  Julia. 

"  Why,  told  you  of  the  new  revelation,  to  be  sure  !  But  I  forgot ; 
you  come  from  the  old  country,  don't  you  ?  Yes,  yes,  that's  it,  to  be 
sure.  The  revelation  is  kept  secret  from  the  saints  among  the 
Britishers,  I  know." 

"  The  revelation  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?    What  revelation  T" 

"  Why,  the  revelation  allowing  our  patriarchs  and  apostles  to 
marry  as  many  wives  as  they  please,  just  like  David  and  Solomon, 
you  know." 

**  What  I  do  you  mean  to  say,"  cried  Julia,  "  that  LymatL  '^jwjJA 
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dare    to    deceire    and    insult   we    hj  hMmag  eoncafames  in  his 

'*  Oh,  it's  nothing  when  yon  are  osed  to  it,"  ref^ed  the  Tiator ; 
"  and,  after  aD,  yon  hare  no  reason  to  oon^Iain  ;  Lyman  says  yoa 
are  to  be  his  chief  wife,  and  to  be  kept  like  a  lady,  while  aD  the 
rest  are  to  do  the  drudgery  of  the  house." 

*^  How  can  yon  go  on  with  snch  absurdity  I"  exclaimed  Jaiia.  "  I 
was  a  fool  to  be  startled  so  at  first ;  bat,  after  all,  I  knew  yon  were 
making  game  of  me  all  along.  But,  come,  now,  do  be  serions,  and 
let's  have  some  rational  couTersation." 

"  Serions,  indeed  I"  cried  the  other,  "  well,  that  does  beat  all 
But  111  soon  coDTince  you  that  there  is  no  jcke  in  what  I  say.  Just 
come  along  with  me,  and  yon  shall  see  yoor  step-children." 

So  sa3ring,  she  rose  and  led  the  way  to  a  wing  of  tlie  mansioa 
whieh  was  separate  from  the  main  bnilding,  being  entered  by  a  dif- 
ferent door,  opening  npon  the  back  of  the  premises.  As  they 
approached  this  door,  the  shrill  squalling  of  infant  Toices  met  Julia's 
ear  ;  before  they  could  enter,  it  was  thrown  open  fhnn  within  ;  and 
a  fine  boy  of  seyen  years  old  rushed  out  with  an  apple  in  his  hand, 
which  he  seemed  to  hare  snatched  from  a  yoni^r  child,  who  was 
running  after  him  in  full  cry. 

"  Stop,  stop,  my  boy,"  said  the  visitor,  arresting  his  progress. 
**  Come  here,  and  tell  this  lady  who  is  your  papa,  and  then  you  shall 
have  the  apple  all  for  your  very  own." 

"  Why  do  you  stop  me  this  way  ?"  cried  the  urchin,  struggling  to 
free  himself.  "  You  know  Counsellor  Lyman  is  my  papa  as  well  as 
I  do.  And  thai  woman  (here  he  pointed  to  Julia)  is  his  nasty  new 
wife,  and  I  hate  her,  I  do,  because  she  is  to  be  put  above  my  own 
mamma."  So  saying,  he  wriggled  himself  out  of  the  grasp  of  his 
interrogator,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight  among  the  bushes. 

"  Now,  then,  are  you  satisfied  V*  asked  the  President's  lady,  "or 
do  you  wish  for  any  further  proof  that  I  am  not  joking  ?" 

But  Julia,  without  replying,  passed  through  the  open  doorway, 
and  found  one  of  her  maid-servants  (as  she  supposed  them)  seateS 
before  the  fire  on  a  rocking-chair  nursing  a  baby. 

**  Woman  1"  she  exclaimed,  "  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Do 
you  suppose  I  will  allow  an  unmarried  mother  to  stay  in  my  &mily  f 
Quit  the  house  this  moment." 
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"  Hoity  toity  I''  cried  the  nnrsing  mother,  "  I've  as  mach  right  in 
the  house  as  yoa  have,  and  more  may  be  ;  I  was  married  to  Lyman 
before  ever  yon  was,  though  he  do  pat  yon  over  onr  heads  in  this 
way." 

Julia  was  about  to  make  a  furious  reply,  when  the  apostle  himself 
appeared  at  the  threshold,  in  full  uniform,  being  just  returned  from 
a  review. 

"  Hulloh  !"  he  cried,  "  what's  the  matter  now  ?  What's  all  this 
row  about  ?  Didn't  I  tell  you  to  be  quiet  and  discreet,  Mary  ?  Ah, 
Mrs.  Young,  it's  you,  is  it,  has  been  introducing  my  wife  to  my 
family  in  such  a  hurry  ?" 

He  was  going  on,  when  Julia  interrupted  him  in  a  voice  of  fury — 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Mr.  Lyman  ?  What  is  it  which  I 
hear  ?  What  is  it  that  I  see  ?  Explain  it  at  once,  if  you  mean  me 
to  stay  an  hour  longer  under  your  roof  I  Is  it  true  that  these  children 
are  yours  ?  Is  it  true  that  any  other  woman  but  myself  dares  to 
call  herself  your  wife  ?" 

"Compose  yourself,  pray  compose  yourself,  my  darling  Julia," 
cried  the  husband,  who  was  still  under  the  dominion  of  Julia's  charms, 
and  unwilling  to  quarrel.  "  Be  not  angry  with  me,  sweetest,  for 
obeying  the  voice  of  revelation.  You  are  my  wife,  my  sweetest 
angel — you  are  the  only  mistress  of  my  household  and  my  heart.  As 
to  these  others,  they  are  only  my  handmaids  ;  and  they  shall  minis- 
ter to  you  even  as  Bilhah  and  Zilpah  ministered  to  Rachel." 

"  Nonsense,  sir  !"  cried  the  infuriated  Julia  ;  "  either  you  shall 
dismiss  them  from  your  house  this  moment,  or  I  leave  it  never  to 
return.  I  will  not  be  contaminated  by  association  with  a  set  of  con- 
cubines." 

"  My  own  love,  do  pray,  be  reasonable,"  exclaimed  the  apostle. 
"What  you  demand  is  an  impossibility.  Who  would  look  after 
the  dairy  if  I  sent  awjiy  Charlotte  ?  Who  would  do  the  cooking  if 
I  dismissed  Mary  ?  Who  would  dust  and  scour  the  house,  and  make 
the  beds,  if  Lucy  were  turned  out  of  doors  ?  Who  would  mend  all 
the  children's  clothes  if  Emily  were  gone  ?  Besides,  the  laws  of  the 
church  forbid  me  to  put  them  away." 

"  Then  I  quit  your  house,  sir,  without  further  argument,"  and 
Julia  rushed  through  the  door  and  out  into  the  street  before  Lyman 
could  stop  her 
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He  sprang  after  her,  however,  in  a  moment,  and  seizing  her  round 
the  waist,  carried  her,  with  many  expressions  of  fondness,  bat  at  the 
same  time  with  irresistible  force,  into  her  own  apartment.  He  locked 
the  door,  put  the  key  into  his  pocket,  and  then,  seating  her  beside 
him,  remonstrated  with  her  on  what  he  called  her  absurd  prejudices. 
But  she  would  not  listen,  and  interrupted  all  he  said  with  screams 
and  menaces.  At  last,  finding  his  efforts  to  soothe  her  yain,  he 
told  her  that  at  all  events  he  loved  her  too  well  to  let  her  quit  him,  and 
that  he  must  therefore  use  a  gentle  restraint,  by  confining  her  to  her 
room  till  she  was  more  tranquil.  Not,  he  said,  that  be  feared  her 
flight — for  where  could  she  fly  to  ?  How  could  she  cross  the  wilder- 
ness without  food  or  shelter  ?  And  who  would  dare  to  assist  in  the 
escape  of  an  apostle's  wife  ?  No,  he  only  confined  her  for  the  moment, 
to  prevent  any  unpleasant  exposure  which  might  result  if  he  gave 
way  to  her  present  state  of  excitement.  She  might  thus,  if  uncon- 
trolled, injure  her  own  reputation,  or  even  rouse  popular  indignation 
by  reviling  tlie  patriarchal  institutions  of  the  church. 

So  saying,  he  left  the  room,  and  locked  the  door  behind  him,  leav- 
ing Julia  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  which  was  increased  by  her  sense  of 
utter  helplessness.  For  she  felt  the  truth  of  his  hints  as  to  the  ua- 
possibility  of  her  escape  from  his  power  ;  and  began  already  to  curse 
her  folly  in  having  willingly  abandoned  liberty,  and  interposed  the 
barrier  of  a  thousand  miles  of  desert  between  herself  and  the  civilised 
world. 

She  retamed  her  sulkiness  for  a  fortnight,  during  which  time  she 
continued  under  an  imprisonment,  which,  though  gentle,  was  nnre- 
laxed.  But  after  a  time  she  began  to  tire  of  this  mode  of  life  ;  and 
gradually  suffered  herself  to  be  soothed  by  the  caresses  of  Lyman, 
and  to  listen  to  his  assurances  that  the  rest  of  his  family  were  as 
nothing  to  him  in  comparison  with  his  Julia.  She  condescended  to 
promise  that  she  would  remain  his  wife  so  long  as  he  treated  her 
properly,  and  that  she  would  suffer  his  female  attendants  (as  she 
called  them)  to  continue  their  services  in  the  house  while  they  remained 
obedient  to  her. 

For  the  six  months  which  followed,  she  endured  her  position  with 
tolerable  equanimity.  For  she  reigned  8upremeK)ver  Lyman's  house- 
hold, and  regolated  the  domestic  economy  of  the  establishment  with- 
out control.     Her  imperious  temper  rejoiced  in  the  humUiation  of  her 
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rivals,  who  were  compelled  to  do  her  bidding,  and  acknowledge  her 
as  their  qneen.  Nor  did  she  dislike  the  life  she  led,  which  was  not 
unlike  that  of  a  wealthy  farmer's  wife  in  England — a  position  which 
the  associations  of  her  childhood  (for  she  was  the  daughter  of  an 
agricoltoral  laboorer)  had  invested  with  great  dignity  and  uuport- 
ance.  She  quickly  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  management  of  Ly- 
man's farm  ;  superintended  the  operations  of  the  dairy  and  cheese- 
room  ;  and  learnt  the  mysteries  of  crops,  and  cattle,  cultivation  and 
irrigation. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  this  peaceful  state  of  things  might 
have  lasted,  had  Lyman  remained  constant  in  his  attachment ;  but 
about  half  a  year  after  Julia's  coming,  there  arrived  another  band 
of  emigrants  from  England,  amongst  whom  was  one  very  lovely  girl 
of  seventeen,  the  daughter  of  a  Cheshire  tailor.  The  beauty  of  the 
new  arrival  threw  that  of  Julia  into  the  shade,  and  captivated  the 
too  susceptible  heart  of  the  apostle.  He  soon  made  proposals  to  her 
father,  which  were  gladly  accepted  ;  and  the  girl  herself  was  flat- 
tered by  the  grandeur  of  the  proposed  alliance.  The  match  was 
therefore  quickly  made  :  and  all  was  over  before  Julia  knew  any- 
thing about  the  matter. 

When  she  discovered  it,  her  violence  made  her  position  under  the 
new  rigvme  worse  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been  ;  for  her  hus- 
band, exasperated  by  her  reproaches,  displaced  her  publicly  from 
the  position  of  chief  wife,  into  which  he  elevated  her  new  rijral. 
Moreover,  he  removed  her  from  the  central  portion  of  the  mansion, 
where  she  had  hitherto  occupied  the  best  apartments,  and  banished 
her  to  a  rfiabby  and  comfortless  garret  in  the  wing  appropriated  to 
the  inferior  members  of  the  seraglio.  She  was  also  ordered  to  un- 
dertake the  charge  of  the  dairy  in  the  place  of  Charlotte,  who  had 
lately  died.  And  on  her  indignant  refusal  being  obstinately  persis- 
cd  in,  she  was  locked  up  in  a  dark  cellar,  usually  appropriated  to 
the  punishment  of  refractory  negroes  whom  Lyman  employed  on  the 
cultivation  of  his  farm. 

In  this  dismal  den  she  remained  a  month  ;  and  her  wrath  was 
stung  to  madness  by  the  visits  of  Lyman,  whose  passion  for  her  was 
now  completely  extinguished,  and  who  seemed  to  take  a  spiteful 
pleasure  in  humbling  and  tormenting  her.  He  taunted  her  frequently 
upon  her  helpless  subjection  to  his  will,  and  the  hopeV^^'vcck^c^^'^'^xV) 
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of  her  escape.  To  irritate  her  still  more,  he  communicated  to  her 
the  fact  which  he  had  lately  learnt  of  his  English  correspondents  of 
Archer's  change  of  name,  and  of  his  newly  inherited  wealth,  which 
mmoor  had  exaggerated.  He  hinted  that  Archer  had  known  this 
when  he  got  rid  of  her  ;  and  asked  mockingly  whether  ^e  would 
not  like  to  be  a  great  lady  in  England. 

But  this  intelligence,  though  it  infuriated  her  at  the  moment,  pro- 
duced an  eflfect  upon  Julia  different  from  what  Lyman  had  intended. 
As  she  meditated  over  it  in  the  darkness  and  silence  of  her  prison, 
a  ray  of  hope  for  the  first  time  shot  through  her  mind.  If  she 
could  only  by  any  means  escape  from  Utah,  there  was  now  a  future 
for  her  in  England  ;  a  future  with  the  promise  both  of  revenge  and 
profit. 

No  sooner  had  these  thoughts  taken  possession  of  her  soul  than 
she  resolved  to  change  her  tactics — to  temporize — to  feign  sub- 
mission— and  bide  her  time  till  some  happy  opportunity  should  present 
itself  for  escape. 

In  accordance  with  tills  resolution,  she  took  the  next  opportunity 
of  announcing  her  consent  to  undertake  the  labours  of  the  dairy 
Thereupon  she  was  let  out  of  her  prison,  and  installed  in  the  office 
of  the  defunct  Charlotte,  which  she  discharged  with  industry  and 
skill.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  her  life  was  not  peculiarly 
agreeable.  Her  sister  consorts  now  took  full  revenge  for  the  humili- 
ations which  she  had  formerly  heaped  upon  them,  and  mortified  her 
by  continued  allusions  to  her  pride  and  downfall.  But  perhaps  even 
a  greater  trial  to  that  ambitious  temper,  with  its  keen  thirst  for 
excitement  and  variety,  was  the  dull  and  colourless  routine  in  which 
her  time  was  spent — milking,  skimming,  and  churning — chummg, 
skimmmg,  and  milking — ^recurring,  day  after  day,  in  eternal  cycle, 
ivith  no  prospect  of  end  or  exit. 

The  only  variation  of  this  monotonous  existence  was  afforded  by 
attendance  at  the  Sunday  services  in  the  "  temple,"  which  the 
apostle's  family,  of  course,  regularly  frequented.  A  principal  feature 
in  the  Mormon  worship  consists  in  the  performance  of  public  dances, 
in  which  the  highest  ecclesiastical  officers  of  the  church  take  a 
prominent  part.  At  these  assemblies  Julia  soon  remarked  that  8be 
was  observed  with  attention  by  one  of  the  bishops  ;  who  frequently 
waltzed  with  her,  and  expressed  by  his  conversation  and  still  more 
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by  hib  eyes,  the  admiratiou  which  he  felt.  Julia's  answering  glances 
gare  him  no  reason  to  despair  ;  for  though  secretly  disgosted  by  his 
appearance,  she  hoped  that  his  passion  might  in  some  way  or  other 
furnish  a  means  for  her  deliverance. 

At  last  he  ventured  (though  with  great  caution)  to  whisper  his 
attachment  in  plain  terms.  She  confessed  with  affected  coyness, 
that  she  returned  his  feelings,  and  hated  her  present  tyrant :  but 
asked  how  it  was  possible  that  their  mutnal  passion  could  be  grati- 
fied, or  their  union  accomplished  ?  In  reply,  he  begged  her  not  to 
despair.  The  greatest  c<aution  (no  doubt)  was  necessary  to  baffle 
the  tyranny  of  the  apostolic  council ;  but  he  had  thought  of  a  scheme 
which  he  would  confide  to  her  when  he  had  fully  matured  it. 

On  these  terms  they  parted  ;  and,  on  the  following  Sunday,  when 
they  again  met,  he  announced  to  Julia  that  his  plan  was  complete. 
The  bishops,  as  she  knew,  were  travelling  agents  for  collecting  the 
tithing  of  the  saints  ;  which  they  were  compelled  to  pay  (with  only 
a  miserable  per  centage  for  their  own  remuneration)  into  the  coffers 
of  the  rapacious  President.  He  wa«  now  appointed  to  travel  for 
this  purpose  through  the  whole  state  of  Deseret.  He  thought  it 
might  be  possible,  when  he  reached  the  southern  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory, where  it  approaches  nearest  to  California,  to  escape  over  the 
border  with  the  money  he  should  have  collected,  and  to  carry  Julia 
along  with  hun. 

He  was  to  start  at  daybreak  on  the  following  Wednesday  ;  and 
he  implored  Julia  to  join  him  before  dawn  on  the  morning  of  his 
departure,  disguised  as  carefully  as  possible.  She  readily  agreed  to 
do  so  ;  and  it  was  further  settled  that  she  should  leave  her  shawl 
and  bonnet  on  some  bushes  which  overhung  a  deep  pool  in  the  river 
near  Lyman's  residence  ;  and  should  previously  throw  out  hints  of 
intended  self-destruction.  This  would  obviate  any  suspicion  of  her 
flight ;  and  when  she  was  once  safely  hidden  in  the  bishop's  waggon, 
ail  pursuit  would  be  baffled. 

It  was  Lyman's  custom  to  take  a  strong  tumbler  of  brandy  and 
water  every  night  before  he  went  to  bed.  With  this  potion  Julia 
contrived  on  the  Tuesday  night  to  mix  half  a  wine-glass  of  kudnnum  ; 
which  she  thought  she  might  do  with  safety,  for  Lyman  took  his 
liquor  so  strong  and  so  hot  that  the  alteration  of  flavor  would 
scarcely  be  discernible.    He  did,  4iowever,  exclaim  that  tbsi^  \s£qs^ 
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be  somethiDg  wrong  about  the  sugar  ;  but  the  Btopefjing  effect  of 
the  draught  worked  so  rapidly  that  he  had  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion for  further  questioning.  He  was  but  just  able  to  throw  off  his 
clothes,  when  he  sank  down  upon  his  bed  in  a  deep  sleep. 

Soon  after  midnight  Julia  left  her  chamber,  and  crept  to  her 
tyrant's  room  with  soft  and  cautious  tread  ;  for  it  adjoined  the 
Apartment  occupied  by  her  rival,  whose  slumbers  she  feared  to 
disfurb.  She  found  Lyman  sunk  in  the  profoundest  torpor,  from 
Wiiich  she  hoped  and  expected  that  he  would  never  wake. 

Having  thus  both  gratified  her  thirst  for  vengeance  and  secured 
her  safety,  she  stole  a  suit  of  clothes  from  the  wardrobe  of  her  lord» 
tlressed  herself  hastily  in  it,  cut  short  her  flowing  curls,  and  placed 
ft  fez  cap  upon  her  head  to  complete  her  disguise.  She  then  repaired 
to  the  brink  of  the  river,  where  she  left  portions  of  her  dress  so 
::3  to  lead  to  the  belief  of  her  suicide.  From  thence  she  made  her 
way  to  the  house  of  Bishop  Carter  (such  was  the  prelate's  name^ 
who  was  already  expecting  her. 

She  was  speedily  hidden  in  the  farthest  corner  of  his  capacioius 
travelling  waggon,  where  she  was  soon  joined  by  the  bishop's  broth&s" 
and  his  wife,  a  pair  of  emigrants  recently  arrived,  who  were  tra^^- 
elUng  southwards,  to  settle  at  Parowan.     The  party  then  set  oat;, 
and  were  some  miles  from  the  city  before  sunrise. 

They  travelled  quietly  onwards,  fearing  no  pursuit,  and  halted  for 
some  hours  during  the  noontide  heat.  In  the  evening  they  again 
pursued  their  journey,  and  continued  it  after  the  sun  had  set,  under 
the  eool  beams  of  the  full  moon.  Their  road  lay  along  the  banks 
of  the  great  Salt  Lake,  and  Julia  had  descended  from  the  waggon, 
and  was  enjoying  the  fresh  breeze  from  the  water,  doubly  grateful 
after  the  sultriness  of  the  day,  when  her  attention  was  attracted  by 
a  deep  and  distant  note,  which  seemed  to  come  from  the  opposite 
Fide  of  the  bay  which  they  had  left  behind  them. 

"  Hark  1"  she  cried  to  the  bishop,  by  whose  side  she  was  walking. 
"  Hark  I     What  is  that  sound  ?" 

He  listened  for  a  moment,  till  the  wind  brought  the  tones  once 
more  clearly  to  the  ear  across  the  water.  Then  he  trembled  and 
turned  pale. 

"  It  is,''  he  said,  "  it  is— I  have  heard  it  only  once  before,  but  I 
can  never  forget  it — it  is  the  baying  of  bloodhounds  on  the  quest !" 
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"  Bloodhoiinds  1"  cried  Julia,  "  then  we  are  lost  indeed.  It  must 
be  those  which  Lyman  got  by  the  last  caravan  from  St.  Louis,  to 
track  his  niggers  with." 

Carter  groaned  and  seemed  for  a  moment  paralysed  with  despair. 
But  then  a  sudden  thought  brought  a  flash  of  hope  into  his  eyes. 

"  There  is  still  a  chance  for  us,"  he  said.  "  You  see  that  island  (and 
he  pointed  to  a  wooded  and  rocky  shore  which  rose  from  the  water 
half  a  mile  from  where  they  stood) — if  we  can  reach  it  we  are  safe." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  reach  it  ?"  cried  Julia.     "  I  cannot  swim." 

"  No  matter  for  that,"  said  Carter  ;  "  I  can  support  you  easily. 
At  all  events  we  can  but  try.  If  we  fail,  we  shall  only  drown  ;  if 
they  catch  us,  they  will  hang  us  to  a  certainty." 

So  saying,  he  dropped  a  little  behind  the  waggon,  and  then,  lift- 
ting  Julia  in  his  arms  (that  no  trace  of  her  steps  might  guide  the 
dogs),  he  carried  her  down  the  bank  of  the  lake,  without  attracting 
the  notice  of  the  driver,  who  continued  to  plod  on  beside  his  oxen. 
He  did  not  set  her  down  till  he  was  himself  knee  deep  in  the  brine. 
Then  he  placed  her  by  his  side,  and,  supporting  her  steadily  by  one 
arm,  he  advanced  into  deeper  wat«r.  The  bed  of  the  lake  shelved 
very  gradually,  so  that  they  had  some  yards  to  go  before  the  sur- 
face rose  above  their  middle.  When  they  had  reached  that  point. 
Carter  threw  himself  forward,  and  made  Julia  do  the  same. 

The  thick  brine  of  the  Salt  Lake  is  so  buoyant  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  human  body  to  sink  in  it  ;  the  only  danger  is  lest  its  bitu- 
minous waves  should  choke  the  swimmer.  But  on  this  night  it  had 
the  smoothness  of  a  mill-pond,  so  that  drowning  was  impossible  ; 
and  Carter  had  nothing  to  do  but  supply  the  propelUng  force,  the 
lake  itself  furnishing  all  the  support  that  was  needed.  He  had  fas- 
tened a  handkerchief  round  his  waist,  one  end  of  which  he  gave  to 
Julia  ;  and  he  had  then  only  to  strike  out  vigorously  for  the  island, 
while  she  followed  like  a  vessel  in  tow. 

The  bishop  was  a  strong  swimmer,  and  though  thus  doubly  laden, 
it  was  not  very  long  before  his  nervous  strokes,  to  which  fear  gave 
unwonted  force,  had  cleared  the  space  which  separated  the  island 
from  the  shore.  No  sooner  had  he  gained  the  land  than  he  crouched 
with  his  companion  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  brushwood  that 
clothed  the  bank. 

Scarcely  had  they  gained  this  harbour  when  they  heard  the  b^'^ 
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ing  of  the  hounds  more  loadlj,  and  coold  distingnish  the  tramp  of 
horse  hoofs  crafhmg  over  the  pebbles  of  the  opposite  strand.  In 
another  minute  the  moon,  from  whose  beams  thej  were  shaded  by 
the  cliflf  behind  them,  brought  the  troop  of  pursuers  into  full  view. 

To  account  for  their  arrival,  we  must  explain  that  when  Lyman 
had  not  made  his  appearance  that  morning  long  after  bis  usual  hour 
of  rising,  his  new  wife  went  to  seek  him,  and  found  him  in  a  dead 
sleep,  from  which  she  could  not  rouse  him.  In  alarm,  she  summoned 
others  of  the  household,  who  at  last  succeeded,  by  violent  stimulants, 
in  restoring  him  to  a  drowsy  consciousness.  He  was,  however,  quite 
unable  to  rise,  and  was  manifestly  very  ill.  Then  some  of  the  by- 
standers remembered  the  hasty  exclamation  of  disgust  which  he  had 
uttered  after  swallowing  his  draught  on  the  previous  evening  ;  and 
on  examining  the  cup  from  which  he  had  drunk,  they  plainly  per- 
ceived the  smell  of  laudanum  in  the  few  drops  which  remained. 

At  the  same  time  the  absence  of  Julia  was  remarked,  and  search 
having  been  vainly  made  for  her  throughout  the  premises,  a  suspi- 
cion of  her  flight  arose.  On  this,  one  of  Lyman's  wives  suggested 
the  uncoupling  of  the  new  bloodhounds  for  a  chase,  and  the  idea 
was  received  with  unanimous  approval  by  the  sisterhood,  for  the 
hatred  roused  against  Julia  by  her  original  haughtiness  was  not  yet 
abated.  The  dogs  were  brought  up  to  her  room,  and  made  to  smell 
a  pair  of  her  shoes  which  lay  there  ;  then  they  were  turned  out  of 
doors,  and  at  once  followed  the  scent  to  the  river  side,  where  the 
appearance  of  Julia's  bonnet  and  shawl  led  every  one  at  first  (as 
she  had  expected)  to  conclude  that  she  had  drowned  herself  But 
as  they  turned  back  again  from  the  bank,  they  observed  with  sur- 
prise that  the  hounds,  instead  of  returning  on  their  steps,  ran  off, 
baying  eagerly,  in  a  different  direction.  They  soon  stopped  before 
the  door  of  Bishop  Carter,  where  they  seemed  somewhat  at  a  loss. 
There,  however,  Lyman's  eldest  son,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  who  had 
loosed  the  dogs,  made  inquiries  of  the  bishop's  family,  and  soon 
ascertained  that  Carter  had  started  on  a  tithing  tour  before  day- 
break, and  that  he  wa6  gone  in  the  direction  of  Parowan. 

Upon  this  news  the  lad  determined  to  start  in  pursuit,  and  col- 
lected a  dozen  of  the  neighbours,  who,  when  they  heard  what  had 
occurred,  eagerly  and  zealously  pledged  themselves  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  their  apostle,  and  execute  justice  on  his  enemies.     They 
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pat  the  dogs  on  the  scent  of  the  waggoner  who  had  driven  the 
bishop,  and  followed  the  chase  along  the  southern  road. 

It  was  not  till  the  afternoon  that  the  party  started,  so  that  they 
did  not  come  up  with  those  whom  they  pursued  till  after  nightfall. 
Meantime  young  Lyman's  horse  fell,  and  injured  his  rider  so  badly, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  return,  under  the  charge  of  his  father's 
negroes  who  had  accompanied  the  party.  The  rest  of  the  cavalcade 
pressed  on,  and  about  moonrise  reached  the  lake,  along  the  bord^ 
of  which  their  road  continued  for  some  time.  At  length  they  came 
to  a  spot  where  the  bloodhounds,  which  had  lately  been  hunting 
with  a  keener  scent  than  ever,  seemed  suddenly  perplexed.  But  at 
this  moment  one  of  the  party  caught  sight  of  a  waggon  not  far 
before  them,  which  they  made  sure  was  the  object  of  their  chase. 

With  a  savage  yell  they  galloped  eagerly  after  it,  and  dragged 
out  a  man  and  woman  whom  they  found  within.  These  they  natu- 
rally supposed  to  be  the  culprits  of  whom  they  were  in  search  ;  for 
Carter's  brother  was  so  like  the  bishop  himself,  that  even  their  most 
intimate  friends  could  scarcely  tell  them  apart ;  and  Julia  was  not 
personally  known  to  any  of  the  party.  The  captors  therefore  pro- 
ceeded to  apply  the  summary  rules  of  American  jurisprudence  made 
and  provided  for  such  cases  of  flagrant  delict.  They  formed  themselves 
into  an  extemporaneous  court,  which  unanimously  pronounced  sen- 
tence of  death  upon  the  offenders :  the  woman  for  the  double  crime 
of  forsaking  and  of  poisoning  her  husband,  and  the  man  for  violat- 
ing the  matrimonial  rights  of  an  apostle. 

It  was  decided  to  carry  the  sentence  into  immediate  execution ; 
and  the  unhappy  victims  of  a  mistake,  whose  protestations  and 
prayers  were  drowned  by  the  curses  of  their  judges,  were  dragged 
beneath  the  nearest  tree,  and  hanged  side  by  side  from  two  adjacent 
branches. 

This  tragedy  was  executed  so  near  the  spot  where  Julia  and  her 
aocon^lice  lay  concealed,  that  they  could  hear  the  screams  of  their 
miserable  companions.  The  whole  process  of  trial  and  execution 
scarcely  occupied  above  an  hour  ;  and  soon  after  they  saw  the  troop 
of  horsemen  emerge  once  more  into  the  moonlight,  and  gallop  round 
the  shores  of  the  bay  in  the  direction  of  the  city.  Their  dread  of 
pursuit,  however,  was  by  no  n^eans  removed  ;  for  they  did  not 
understand  the  full  import  of  the  scene  which  had  passed,  and  kn&'K 
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not  of  the  mistake  which  had  led  to  the  vicarioos  sacrifioe  of  thfiir 
friends.  They  supposed,  therefore,  that  their  companiona  had  been 
punished  as  accomplices  of  their  own  crime,  and  anticipated  with 
trembling  the  more  dreadful  doom  which  awaited  themselTes  if  di& 
covered. 

The  island  on  which  they  had  taken  refuge,  though  so  near  the 
shore,  was  of  large  extent,  and  abounded  in  game,  whence  it  took 
its  name  of  Deer  Island.  On  this  ground  it  was  much  frequented 
by  a  neighbouring  tribe  of  Indians,  who  trapped  the  venison  ;  and  it 
was  too  far  from  any  Mormon  settlement  to  cause  rivalry  and  dis- 
pate  on  account  of  the  sport.  Indeed,  these  Indians  were  friendly 
to  the  colonists  of  Utah,  and  scxne  of  them  were  known  to  Carter, 
who  had  formerly  exercised  his  surgical  skill  (for  he  united  the  med- 
ical to  the  ecclesiastical  profession)  in  relieving  one  of  their  principal 
chiefs  from  a  dangerous  and  painful  disease.  He  therefore  hoped 
that  they  might  rely  upon  their  aid  to  deliver  him  from  his  present 
peril,  provided  only  that  any  of  them  should  come  in  time  to  save 
him  from  starvation.  Meanwhile  he  took  refuge  with  Julia  in  a 
cavern  near  tlie  shore,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  principal 
landmg-place  frequented  by  the  natives. 

Here  they  waited  the  remainder  of  that  night,  and  all  the  follow- 
^S  ^^Jf  ^  ^^^  expectation  of  relief.  Their  hunger  and  exhaostioo 
became  almost  insupportable,  for  they  had  no  food,  nor  did  they 
possess  the  means  of  procuring  any.  It  may  be  supposed,  too,  that 
their  cheerfulness  was  not  increased  by  the  ghastly  spectacle  revealed 
to  them  by  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  which  rose  exactly  behind  the 
spot  where  the  bodies  of  their  murdered  comrades  were  dangling 
over  the  lake. 

At  last,  as  the  second  morning  dawned  upon  them,  they  beheld 
with  joy  unspeakable  a  canoe  filled  with  Indian  hunters  push  off  from 
the  opposite  shore.  No  sooner  were  the  savages  landed  than  Garter 
approached  them  and  claimed  their  hospitality.  He  was  recognised 
by  one  of  the  crew  as  the  great  medicine-man,  the  benefactor  of  the 
tribe  ;  and  they  at  once  set  before  him  and  Julia  such  provisions  as 
they  had  brought  with  them.  When  the  repast  was  concluded, 
Carter  besought  their  protection.  He  told  them  that  his  life  was 
threatened  by  powerful  enemies,  and  that  he  had  fled  them  for 
refuge.     They  readily  promised  him  shelter,  and  at  nightfall  sent 
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him  and  his  companion,  under  the  escort  of  a  detachment  of  their 
party,  to  the  head-quarters  of  their  tribe  among  the  neighbuoring 
mountains. 

Carter  found  no  dlCBculty  in  shortly  obtaining  guidance  and  con- 
voy into  California  ;  for  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  tribe  extended  to 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Colorado,  whither  they  were  now  bound  upon 
their  annual  migration.  Yet  it  was  not  till  after  encountering 
many  perils,  and  suffering  much  hardship,  that  Julia  and  her  accom- 
plioe  reached  the  territory  which  had  been  the  original  bourne  of 
their  enterprise.  And  instead  of  carrying  thither,  as  they  had  hoped, 
the  spoils  of  Mormon  tithe-payers,  they  were  themselves  despoiled, 
and  had  not  the  means  of  procuring  a  single  meal,  except  from  the 
gratitude  and  charity  of  the  Indians. 

They  were,  however,  in  the  golden  land,  and  they  reached  it  at 
the  most  golden  moment  of  its  history,  when  fabulous  fortunes  were 
realised  by  a  few  months  of  lucky  labour.  Carter  settled  at  the 
upper  diggings,  with  Julia  for  his  housekeeper ;  and  while  she 
cooked  his  meals,  he  wrought  day  and  night  in  pounding,  sifting, 
and  washing  the  precious  ore  which  he  collected. 

After  twelve  months  spent  in  this  way,  he  had  accumulated  a 
large  amount  of  treasure,  which  he  divided  honourably  with  his 
mistress ;  and  he  then  consented  to  her  often  repeated  suggestion 
that  they  should  go  down  to  San  Francisco,  the  capital  of  the  state, 
to  realise  the  produce  of  their  toil,  and  turn  their  ingots  into  specie. 
Carter's  portion  was  soon  expended  in  the  taverns  and  gaming- 
houses of  that  most  demoralized  of  cities.  When  his  wealth  was 
gone,  he  proposed  to  return  to  the  diggings  and  seek  for  more  ;  but 
Julia,  who  had  prudently  hoarded  her  store,  now  declined  to  accom- 
pany him,  excusing  herself  on  the  plea  that  her  health  was  unequal 
to  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  pacifying  him  with  the  promise 
that  she  would  procure  and  furnish  a  comfortable  house  wherein  to 
welcome  him  on  his  return. 

This  promise,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  she  had  no  intention  of 
performing.  No  sooner  had  he  left  the  city  than  she  hastened  to 
embark  for  Europe.  She  took  her  passage  in  a  merchant-ship 
bound  to  Liverpool,  with  eight  hundred  gold  eagles  in  her  coffers, 
and  a  mind  stored  with  purposes  of  revenge  and  hopes  of  triumph. 
«  *  *  *  *  «  « 
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The  preceding  pages  will  enable  oar  readers  to  onderstaDd  tln^ 
letter  from  Lyman  to  Archer,  which  caused  him  so  unpleasant  ^^ 
shock  upon  his  wedding  morning.     Its  contents  were  as  follows : — 

"  Dear  Archer, — Take  care  of  yonrself,  for  the  devil  is  looser  - 
She  escaped  from  us  nearly  two  years  ago,  and  I  thought  she  haoi 
perished  in  the  wilderness  ;  but  news  was  brought  me  yesterday  h^" 
one  of  the  saints  just  arrived  from  Galifomia,  that  she  sailed  fronra 
San  Francisco  the  day  before  he  left  that  town  for  Utah.     Ht  saiv^ 
her  on  board,  and  claimed  her  as  my  runaway  wife  ;  but  the  passexfe:- 
gers  and  crew  took  part  against  him.     It  is  now  two  months  since 
she  sailed ;  she  wUl,  therefore,  probably  be  in  England  almost  as 
soon  as  this  letter  can  reach  you.     She  sailed  in  the  '  P^gy ' 
schooner,  bound  for  Liverpool,  which  was  to  touch  at  Sydney  and 
Melbourne  on  her  way.     She  is  very  savage  with  you,  for  she  fan-     i 
cies  you  sold  her  to  me.     How  she  means  to  revenge  herself  I  don^t    J 
know  ;  but  I  suppose  you  will  have  to  give  her  a  handsome  separate 
maintenance  ;  for  I  take  for  granted  you  won't  live  very  happily  as 
man  and  wife  together. — I  remain, 

**  Your  brother  in  the  faith, 

"W.  Lymak." 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

THE     CHAMPIONS     OF     PROGRESS. 

I's  first  inclination  on  the  reception  of  this  letter  was  to 
3  wedding  tour  to  the  continent,  and  to  proceed  to  the  seat 
ibassy  to  which  he  was  appointed  withoot  returning  home, 
night  be  safely  out  of  England  before  Julia's  arrival.  But 
flection  convinced  him  that  this  would  be  worse  than  use- 
was  far  better  that  he  should  be  on  the  spot  to  confront 
it  than  that  the  assault  should  come  in  his  absence.     In 

he  must  after  all  return  to  meet  the  charge  wliich  Julia 
t  fail  to  bring  when  she  heard  of  his  second  marriage  ;  for 
not,  he  would  suffer  judgment  by  default,  and  inevitably 
ppointment  and  his  character,  as  well  as  Clara's  inheritance. 

could  lead  to  nothing  but  ruin  and  disgrace.  The  only 
amative  was  to  face  his  enemy  boldly,  and  bid  her  do  her 

i  the  less  unwilling  to  come  to  this  resolution  because  he 
hat  he  possessed  the  means  of  defeating  Julia's  claims,  and 

himself  against  any  accusation  she  might  bring.  But  in 
'ortify  himself  securely  against  any  assault,  and  to  counter- 
approaches,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  within  reach 
il  adviser,  a  London  solicitor,  who  had  already  got  him  out 
troublesome  scrapes  in  earlier  times.  He  resolved,  there- 
it  short  his  tour,  and  establish  himself  at  once  in  London 
^bourhood  till  the  peril  should  be  past. 

metropolis  he  had  already  a  considerable  acquaintance, 
lucipally  confined  to  a  peculiar  set.  During  the  three  or 
;  which  he  had  spent  at  the  university,  he  had  not  neglected 
!  first  stepping-stones  for  his  progress  in  an  ulterior  cox^«t 
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He  highly  appreciated  the  unlimited  possibilities  of  adyaDcement 
attached  to  the  title  of  '  a  barrister  of  seven  years'  standing,''  and 
he  had  therefore  dnly  eaten  his  terms  at  Lincoln's  Inn  while  he  was 
keeping  his  terms  at  Oxford.  Not  long  before  he  obtained  the 
Secretaryship  of  Legation  at  Pfalzhof,  he  had  gone  throogh  the 
ceremony  of  being  "  called  to  the  bar,"  so  that  the  first  of  the 
magical  seven  years  was  already  current.  He  had  also  made  a  point 
of  spending  his  academic  vacations  in  London,  and  had  employed 
himself  in  writing  for  various  reviews,  magazines,  and  weekly  news- 
papers, before  he  had  finally  formed  that  connection  with  the  daily 
press  which  had  proved  the  instrument  of  his  rapid  success. 

The  subjects  to  which  he  at  first  devoted  his  pen  were  not  so  often 
political  as  religious,  or  rather  anti-religious.  For,  next  to  his  own 
advancement  in  the  word,  his  most  sincere  desire  was  the  extirpa- 
tion of  Christianity,  which  he  hated  with  the  acrimonious  hatred  of 
a  soul  devoted  to  the  cause  of  evil.  Against  its  evidences,  its  doc- 
trines, or  its  precepts,  he  was  at  all  times  eager  to  contend,  whether 
with  the  weapons  of  criticism,  of  mockery,  or  of  invective.  L\  this 
task  he  exhibited  so  much  ability,  that  his  articles  were  welcomed 
by  journals  of  all  the  shades  of  '^  religious  progress,"  fronx  atheism 
to  deism,  his  name  was  soon  whispered  about  among  their  supporters, 
and  his  society  was  courted  by  their  editors. 

Among  the  latter,  his  chief  acquaintance  was  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Buzzard,  who  owned  and  edited  the  "  Torch,"  a  weekly  news- 
paper which  represented  the  mildest  type  of  pantheism.  It  did  not 
make  open  profession  of  its  creed,  but  contrived,  with  considerable 
ingenuity,  to  disguise  the  teaching  of  Schelling  and  Hegel  under  a 
flimsy  affectation  of  respect  for  religion.  The  Pan  of  its  worship  was 
a  veiled  idol,  visible  to  the  initiated  through  diverse  slits  in  the  dra- 
pery which  concealed  its  features  from  the  uninitiated  multitude. 
Even  the  phraseology  of  the  Gospel  was  employed  in  a  non-natnral 
sense  to  express  opinions  directly  contradictory  to  Christianity.  All 
earnestness  in  religious  belief  was  sneered  at  as  narrow  bigotry  or 
antiquated  prejudice  ;  but  the  coarseness  of  vulgar  blasphemy  was 
ostentatiously  repudiated.  By  this  means  the  paper  contrived  to 
re  tarn  a  large  circulation  among  a  miscellaneous  class  of  readers, 
including  many  even  of  the  clergy,  who  took  it  in  for  the  sake  of  its 
politics,  which  pleased  them  (the  staple  thereof  consisting  in  abuse 
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of  Whiggery),  while  they  swallowed  its  disguised  infidelity  without 
SQspecting  it. 

Its  editor  in  private  made  no  secret  of  his  opinions,  which  were 
not,  however,  of  a  very  fixed  or  determinate  consistency.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  any  originality  of  mind,  nor  did  he  possess  much  depth 
of  acquired  knowledge.  His  religions  views,  during  the  quarter,  he 
generally  took  from  the  latest  number  of  the  "  Progressive  Review ;" 
but  any  new  manifesto,  whether  from  the  school  of  Oomte  or  from 
the  school  of  Hegel,  caused  his  faith  to  waver.  In  fact,  he  did  not 
well  know  himself  whether  he  was  a  deist  or  pantheist,  an  idealist  or 
a  disciple  of  the  Positive  School ;  for  he  was  a  bookworm  of  the 
chameleon  type,  and  took  the  colour  of  the  last  leaves  he  had  been 
feeding  on.  He  was,  however,  consistent  in  believing  that  he 
believed  in  something  or  other  which  had  superseded,  was  super- 
seding, or  would  supersede  the  Gospel.  But  he  always  professed  to 
be  in  no  hurry  to  revolutionise  the  creed  of  Christendom,  and,  indeed, 
had  a  very  obliging  manner  of  patronising  Christianity  in  his  conver- 
sation. "  I  will  not  attempt  to  knock  down  the  scaffolding  till  the 
bridge  is  built,"  was  a  maxim  often  in  his  mouth  ;  which  his  chari- 
table friends  interpreted,  ''  I  will  not  lose  one  set  of  subscribers  to 
the  *  Torch '  till  another  is  created." 

Mr.  Buzzard  was  a  fluent  talker  upon  all  subjects,  from  theology 
to  manuring.  He  boasted  that  he  touched  life  at  many  points  at 
once  ;  and  there  was  some  truth  in  the  boast.  He  had  a  ready 
power  of  gaining  information  from  the  books  he  dipped  into,  and  a 
large  share  of  audacity  in  producing  this  half-knowledge,  and  mak- 
ing it  pass  current  for  more  than  it  was  worth.  Good-natured  peo- 
ple whispered  that  he  was  a  charlatan  ;  but  the  world  in  general 
thought  him  a  man  of  universal  acquisition. 

Such  was  the  persou  to  whom  Archer  and  his  bride  paid  their  first 
visit  after  the  conclusion  of  their  wedding  tour.  For  Mr.  Buzzard, 
on  learning  that  they  were  established  in  a  fashionable  iiotcl  in  the 
west  end  of  London,  had  pressed  them  to  spend  a  week  at  his  sul- 
urban  villa,  which  was  three  or  four  miles  out  of  town. 

On  their  arrival,  they  found  that  another  guest  had  been  asked  to 
meet  them,  who  was  also  a  literary  friend  of  Archer's.  This  was  a 
certain  Dr.  Grobman,  a  physician,  who  affected  the  coarFe  and  bru- 
tal manners  which  sometimes  (though  rarely)  attain  a  ^ac^di^ii;:^ 
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I  in  the  medical  professloD,  and  which,  In  his  case,  well  agreed 
with  his  opinions  ;  for  he  was  a  fierce  supporter  of  the  materialistic 
school  of  atheism,  and  had  published  several  books  to  prove  mind 
identical  with  matter,  and  hnman  volition  merely  the  resolt  of  che- 
mical action.  These  works  he  was  always  quoting,  and,  indeed, 
they  were  the  only  books  he  was  ever  known  to  quote.  He  was  a 
hard-headed  and  hard-hearted  man,  without  imagination  and  with- 
out affections  ;  the  only  object  of  his  worship  being  his  own  intellect, 
which  was  in  truth  a  very  wooden  idol.  Buzzard  wa£  considerably 
afraid  of  him  ;  but  had  invited  him  on  the  present  occasion  bec^ose 
the  doctor  treated  Archer  more  civilly  than  any  one  else,  and  was 
kept  in  some  sort  of  order  in  his  company  by  respect  for  his  talents 
and  sympathy  with  his  opinions. 

Archer  and  his  bride  reached  Laurel  Cottage  a  litte  before  dmne^ 
time.  On  descending  from  their  rooms  they  found  the  party  already 
assembled,  and  Mr.  Buzzard,  giving  his  arm  to  Clara,  conducted  her 
to  the  dining-room  ;  Dr.  Grobman  was  seated  next  her  on  the  other 
side.  At  dinner  the  talk  naturally  turned  upon  the  prospect  of  war, 
which  seemed  at  that  time  impending,  though  it  had  not  yet  actnallj 
broken  out.  The  newspaper  for  which  Archer  wrote  had  changed 
its  note,  and,  after  long  and  steadily  advocating  peace,  had  begun  to 
sound  the  trumpet  of  battle.  These  altered  tactics,  and  their  caose, 
formed  the  topic  of  conversation.  "  You  know  all  about  the  *  Vane,' 
Archer,''  said  Dr.  Grobman,  "  do  tell  us  why  it  opposed  war  so  long, 
in  spite  of  the  general  clamour  ?  Had  it  really  been  subsidized  by 
Russia  ?" 

"  No  need  of  subsidizing,"  said  Archer  ;  "  the  interest  of  the 
proprietors,  at  least  so  they  fancied,  was  sufficiently  engaged  withoat 
that." 

"  But  what  led  to  such  a  fancy  ?' 

''  Why,  it  IB  impossible  to  say  what  effect  a  war  might  have  on 
their  circulation." 

"  Xt  could  not  fail  to  increase  it,  surely  ?" 

"  Nt),  it  could  not  fail  to  increase  it  absolutely,  but  it  might 
diminish  it  relatively  to  that  of  some  other  paper." 

"  Ho^  could  that  be  ?" 

"  Som^^  other  paper  might  happen  to  get  a  better  special  corres- 
poudent  alii  ^^^  seat  of  war,  or  better  foreign  intelligence  in  some 
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qaarter.  The  owners  of  the  *  Vane '  preferred  fhe  cer- 
ts present  position,  to  running  the  risk  of  a  change,  even 
might  torn  oat  an  advantageous  change." 

0  you  think/'  interposed  Buzzard,  '*  that  there  is  really 
f  the  *  Vane '  losing  in  relative  circulation  ?" 

said  Archer  ;  ''  on  the  whole  I  think  it  safe,  so  long  as  it 
d  with  the  same  tact  and  liberality  which  have  given  it  its 
isition.     One  thing  is  quite  certain,  namely,  that  its  actual 

1  will  be  enormously  increased  by  war.  Any  stirring  public 
Bin  effect  perfectly  wonderful  in  that  way." 

said  Buzzard,  "  I  remember  that  the  French  revolution  of 

id  the  sale  of  till  the  papers  for  several  weeks." 

;ly  so,"  said  Archer  ;  "  and  that  explains  why  the  press 

JO  nearly  unanimous  in  urging  war  upon  the  nation." 

"  exclaimed  Dr.  Grobman,  "  one  thing  is  pretty  evident, 

3  press  does  succeed  in  getting  us  into  a  war,  it  will  never 

le  peace  again.     Why,  how  much  do  you  suppose  that 

hafs-his-mame  would  pocket,  if  the  circulation  of  the  *  Vane ' 

)led?" 

not  pretend  to  say,"  replied  Archer  ;  "  but  such  an  addi- 

;  would  probably  add  not  less  than  ten  thousand  a-year  to 

e  of  the  proprietors." 

trous  I"   cried  the  Doctor  ;  "  and  we  are  all  under  the 

of  men  whose  policy  is  dependent  on  their  interests,  and 
9  be  biassed  by  such  enormous  bribes  as  that  1" 
can  scarcely  call  it  a  despotism,"  said  Archer  ;  '*  rather  a 
onarchy,  I  should  say.  You  see  the  press  must  always 
id  to  the  side  of  the  majority  in  the  long  run." 
but  the  run  may  be  a  very  long  one,  when  the  majority  of 
ity  take  all  their  opinions  from  the  '  leaders '  of  the  daily 

)  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  that,"  said  Archer  ;  ''  but 
must  not  forget  that  the  '  leaders '  of  the  newpapers  are 
:;ally  adapted  to  public  opinion.  The  principal  owner  of 
B '  (for  instance)  is  closeted  with  the  editor  twice  a-week, 
arrange  the  course  that  is  to  be  steered  for  the  next 
B,  entirely  with  a  view  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
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''  That  I  don't  doubt,"  said  Grobman  ;  "  bat  the  interests  of  the 
firm  may  be  very  different  from  the  interests  oi  the  public.'' 

''  Not  for  loDg  together/'  said  Archer  ;  "  it  can  never  pay  to  nm 
in  the  teeth  of  settled  public  opinion." 

**  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Grobman  ;  "  at  any  rate  we  must  confess 
that  the  '  Vane '  has  always  trimmed  its  sail  according  to  the  wind 
readily  enough.  What  a  wonderful  tack  it  has  made  in  the  lost  six 
weeks ;  and  how  regnlarly  our  friend  the  '  Torch '  follows  in  its 
wake,  through  all  its  zigzags  and  meanderings." 

**  Certainly/'  said  Buzzard,  colouring  ;  ''I  am  not  ashamed  to 
own  that  I  consider  it  the  province  of  the  press  to  represent  the 
spirit  of  the  age  ;  and  I  cannot  ascertain  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
any  surer  way  than  by  studying  its  impersonation  in  the  daily  news- 
papers." 

"  Quite  right,"  cried  Grobman  ;  "  don't  think  that  I  mean  to  blame 
you.  No  human  act  can  be  blameable.  All  results  from  a  pore 
mechanical  necessity,  the  little  wheels  turned  by  the  big  wheels, 
the  *  Torch  '  by  the  *  Vane,'  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  And  as  to 
such  changes  being  from  interested  motives,  I  have  proved,  in  my 
book  on  cerebral  functions,  that  all  human  acts  are  necessarily 
determined  by  the  strongest  influence  present  in  the  brain  ;  and  of 
course,  if  the  influences  change,  the  will  must  change  too  ;  for  the 
will  is  merely  the  result  of  the  cerebral  constitution." 

*'  But  you  do  not  mean,"  interrupted  Clara,  "  that  the  writers  in 
the  *  Vane '  who  support  one  side  of  the  question  to-day,  are  the 
same  writers  who  supported  the  opposite  side  six  weeks  ago  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  they  are,  madam,  to  be  sure  they  are.  The  editor 
has  merely  to  give  the  word  of  command,  to  the  right,  face,  or  toik 
left,  wheel,  and  the  whole  troop  faces  and  wheels  accordingly." 

And  why  should  they  not,"  said  Archer,  "if  we  consider  the 
matter  without  prejudice  ?  The  writers  of  the  public  press  are 
advocates  ;  and  why  should  they  not  act  as  other  advocates  ?  1, 
for  instance,  am  a  barrister,  you  know,  and  I  am  bound  to  support 
either  side  of  any  cause,  according  to  the  party  which  first  sends  me 
a  retaining  fee.  Why  should  I  not  do  the  same  with  my  pen  as 
with  my  tongue  ?  Or  what  moral  diflference  does  it  make,  whether 
my  fee  comes  from  Messrs  Harpy  and  Mortmain  or  from  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  '  Vane  ?' " 
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*'  Surely,**  said  Clfiara,  "  there  is  one  great  difference  between  the 
two  cases.  The  jury  knows  and  understands  that  the  barrister  is 
hired  to  make  the  best  he  can  of  his  case.  They  do  not  expect 
him  to  tell  the  whole  truth ;  and  the  judge  is  there  to  correct  his 
statement.  But  the  writer  of  a  leading  article  takes  a  judicial  posi- 
tion, and  pretends  to  give  sincere  advice  on  matters  of  national 
policy  ;  and  the  public  believes  in  his  sincerity." 

"We  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  folly  of  the  public,"  replied 
Archer.  If  they  really  are  so  simple  as  to  mistake  an  advocate  for 
a  judge,  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  advocate." 

"  But,"  said  Clara,  if  we  believe  in  the  moral  progress  of  man, 
our  standard  of  morality  ought  now  to  be  higher,  not  lower  than  it 
was  in  the  times  of  the  apostles.  And  yet  St.  Paul,  you  know, 
condemns  as  sinful  all  acts  which  do  not  spring  from  conscientious 
conviction." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Buzzard  politely,  "  but  I  cannot  consent  ^ 
subject  my  moral  sense  to  the  decisions  of  any  external  authority, 
however  ancient.  It  is  not  often  that  I  differ  from  Paul,  but  on  this 
point " — 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  Dr.  Grobman. 

*'  Not  often  that  you  differ  from  Paul  I"  he  cried,  "  that  is  really 
carrying  the  doctrine  of  reserve  too  far.  To  affect  respect  for  a 
narrow-minded  Jew,  who  fancied  that  he  lived  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  ecstasy,  and  whose  mind  was  most  probably  affected  by  paralysis  I" 

"  I  only  meant,"  said  Buzzard,  "  to  confess  my  respect  for  the 
earnestness  of  Paul,  not  for  his  intellect.  But  I  never  wish  to  bo 
severe  on  the  founders  of  Christianity." 

"  Founders  of  fiddlesticks  I"  exclaimed  Grobman  ;  "  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do  that  Christianity  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  old 
wife's  fable." 

**  Nay,  my  dear  doctor,  I  cannot  go  quite  so  far  as  that.  No 
doubt  Strauss  has  proved  that  the  Gospels  have  not  a  leg  to  stand 
on,  but  I  cannot  see  that  Paul's  writings  are  to  be  depreciated  ou 
that  account." 

**  If  you  can't  see  that,"  growled  the  doctor,  "  argument  is  only 
thrown  away  upon  you.     Potatoes .'" 

The  last  word  was  shouted  in  a  voice  of  thunder  to  the  footman  ; 
for  Dr.  Grobman  made  it  a  rule  to  treat  servants  with  marked  co\\r 
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tempt,  and  neyer  asked  their  good  offices  with  an  if  ytm  flease,  (X 
rewarded  them  with  a  thank  tfou, 

Bot  Clara  returned  to  the  subject. 

"  If  we  allow  it  to  be  right  for  a  man  deliberately  to  write  in 
defence  of  opinions  which  he  believes  false,  what  becomes  of  the 
sacredness  of  tmth  in  which  we  all  belieye  ?  What  do  we  mean 
by  truth  ?" 

"  That  last  question,''  replied  Buzzard,  "is  indeed  a  very  diificult 
one.     To  define  truth  is  almost  as  hard  as  to ' — 

"  As  to  practise  it,  I  suppose,"  said  Clara. 

*'  Not  in  the  least,"  cried  Dr.  Grobman  ;  "  the  question  is  pe^ 
fectly  simple  if  properly  treated,  and  is  fully  answered  in  my  book 
on  the  *  Nervous  Tissue.'  You  have  read  my  book  on  the  *  Nervous 
Tissue,'  madam  ?" 

Clara  expressed  her  regret  that  she  had  not  yet  had  that  plear 
sure. 

"  Not  read  my  *  Nervous  Tissue,'  ma'am  I"  shouted  the  doctor, 
"  not  read  my  *  Nervous  Tissue  I'  What  a  vacuum  there  must 
be  in  your  brain  !" 

Clara  would  perhaps  have  found  it  difficult  to  continue  the  dis- 
cussion ;  but  at  this  moment  Mrs.  Buzzard,  seeing  across  the  table 
that  her  lord  looked  uneasy,  gave  the  signal  for  departure  ;  and 
the  ladies  retreated  to  the  drawing-room,  leaving  Dr.  Grobman 
master  of  the  field. 

*  *  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

The  impressions  made  upon  Clara  by  her  first  introduction  to  her 
husband's  London  friends  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
aCtters  which  she  wrote  about  this  time  to  her  brother.  Charles 
nad  just  left  England  for  the  south  of  France  ;  for  when  he  returned 
to  Oxford  after  his  sister's  wedding,  his  consumptive  symptoms 
again  manifested  themselves,  and  the  doctors  ordered  him  abroad. 
He  has  now  arrived  at  Pan,  the  spot  fixed  on  for  his  hybernation. 

From  Clara  to  Charles, 

•*At  Mb.  Bcm«B*t,  TTkirtctoy. 

*'  Mt  Dearest  Brother, — I  gave  you  a  week  ago  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  set  in  which  we  are  living  here.  We  are  still  stay- 
ing with   the  same  friends,  and  I   am   more   than  ever   horrified 
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and  amused  by  the  eccentricities  of  that  extraordinary  being  Dr. 
Grobman,  whom  I  described  in  my  last.  I  most  make  yon  laugh  by 
a  few  more  specimens  of  him. 

**  I  shonld  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Buzzard  (a  worthy,  commonplace 
woman)  is  very  particular  about  the  neatness  and  propriety  of  her 
furniture,  her  table,  and  all  her  belongings.  Imagine,  therefore,  her 
consternation  when  Dr.  Grobman  entered  the  breakfast-room  this 
morning,  where  we  had  just  begun  breakfast,  and  hurled  upon  the 
centre  of  the  damask  table-cloth  a  huge  bunch  of  duckweeds,  all 
dripping  with  mud. 

'*  *  There,'  he  said,  *  I  have  succeeded  in  finding  a  specimen  of 
nasiurtium  aquaticwm  for  you.  I  dare  say  you  did  not  know  it 
grew  in  your  pond. 

"  *  Ndsty  turtium  you  may  well  call  it,'  cried  poor  Mrs.  Buzzard, 
looking  very  ruefully  at  the  mined  table-cloth,  all  besmirched  and 
splashed,  but  politely  endeavouring  to  conceal  her  vexation  by  this 
attempt  at  a  pun. 

"  The  doctor  certainly  is  a  most  brutal  sample  of  human  nature, 
distinguished  beyond  all  men  I  have  ever  met  by  his  utter  disregard 
of  the  feelings  of  others.  This  trait  shows  itself  better  perhaps  in 
trifles  than  in  greater  things.  For  instance,  he  borrowed  Mrs. 
Buzzard's  carriage  yesterday  to  take  him  somewhere  to  call.  She 
lent  it  him  very  good-naturedly,  only  saying  that  she  must  exact  a 
promise  from  him  not  to  smoke  in  the  carriage  :  '  For  you  know,' 
she  said,  *  that  the  smell  of  tobacco  always  makes  me  ill  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  it  out  of  a  carriage  which  has  once  been 
smoked  in.'  He  promised  faithfully  to  abstain,  but  (would  you 
believe  it  ?)  when  we  came  to  drive  out  this  morning,  we  found  the 
lining  of  the  chariot  positively  reeking  with  the  scent  of  stale 
tobacco. 

''Singularly  contrasted  with  this  coarse  monster  was  a  silly, 
simpering  little  matron  who  called  here  to-day,  a  Mrs.  Pinsel  by 
name  ;  one  of  those  few  unsophisticated  creatures  still  left,  who 
admire  an  author  for  no  other  reason  than  because  he  is  an  author, 
t.e.  becmse  he  has  printed  a  book.  She  told  me  that  she  was  a  per- 
fect worshipper  of  literature,  *  an  adorer  of  talent  ;'  she  had  read 
my  husband's  '  splendid  leading  articles '  with  '  perfect  rapture ' — 
*  they  were  so  delicious.'    When  she  heard  that  Dr.  Gtobmwi  '^^^ 
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in  the  house,  her  happiness  was  complete — '  she  should  be  trani- 
ported  to  know  him,'  and  as  he  happened  to  come  into  the  room  at 
the  moment,  Mrs.  Buzzard  introduced  her  to  him. 

'' '  And  haye  I  indeed  the  hononr/  she  cried,  'of  seeing  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Orobman  ?  Perhaps  70a  are  not  aware,  sir,  that  my 
husband  is  a  brother  of  yours  ?' 

*' '  A  brother  of  mine,  madam  I'  exclaimed  the  doctor,  reaUj  puz- 
zled, '  what  can  you  mean  ?  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  hare  no 
brothers.' 

'' '  Ah  I  but  I  meant  a  literary  brother,  yon  know,'  she  simpered ; 
*  perhaps  you  are  acquainted  with  his  work — Mr.  Pinsel's  work — oa 
the  varieties  of  the  "  Filex  Monianus  V 

**  *  No,  madam,  I  really  cannot  say  I  ever  heard  of  it,'  replied 
Grobman  with  asperity,  for  he  was  eyidently  indignant  at  the  implied 
comparison  between  himself  and  Mr.  Pinsel.  '  But  I  cannot  stop  to 
hear  about  it  now,'  he  added,  seeing  her  about  to  explain,  '  I  must 
go  out  for  my  walk.'     So  saying,  he  abruptly  left  the  room. 

'' '  What  a  dear,  delightful,  eccentric  creature  I'  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Pinsel ;  '  and  what  a  look  of  genius  he  has  I  Ah,  Mrs.  Archer,  I 
do  so  adore  genius — don't  yon  ?  But  of  course  you  do,  with  soch  a 
charming,  clever  husband  as  you  have.  And  that  reminds  me  of  a 
little  petition  which  I  have  to  make  to  you.  I  have  brought  with 
me  a  few  verses — sentimefUal  fugiHve  pieces^  I  call  them — which  I 
should  be  so  much  obliged  if  you  would  show  him,  and  just  get  him 
to  look  them  over,  and  give  me  his  candid  opinion.' 

**  Here  she  pulled  out  of  her  reticule  a  bundle  of  papers,  which 
gave  forth  a  strong  scent  of  musk. 

"  *  These  acrostics,'  she  continued,  showing  me  one  of  the  docu- 
ments, '  I  should  especially  like  him  to  read.  You  see  they  are 
written  in  geometrical  figures,  which  very  much  increases  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  composition.  I  sent  this  pyramid  and  this  oval,  yoa 
see,  to  the  poet  laureate  himself,  through  a  mutual  friend  ;  and  I 
assure  you  he  expressed  himself  most  kindly  about  them,  and  made 
no  alteration  in  them,  except  to  strike  out  a  single  apostroff.' 

**  Of  course  I  could  do  no  less  than  promise  to  submit  the  verses 
to  George  as  she  desired.    She  thanked  me  warmly — 

"  *  You  see,'  she  said,  *  Mr.  Pinsel  is  very  cold  about  my  verses. 
I  do  not  think  he  much  cares  that  I  should  publish  them  ;  but  gen- 
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Qen  haye  so  much  genius  themselves,  that  we  cannot  expect  them 
ihink  anything  of  ns  poor  women.' 

' '  Indeed !'  said  I,  '  I  cannot  agree  that  men  hare  any  such 
lopoly  of  genius.' 

*  Ah  I  well/  she  said,  *  between  ourselves,  I  believe  you  are  very 
it.     But  you  would  never  get  Mr.  Pinsel  to  acknowledge  that.' 
'  She  went  on  to  rhapsodise  about  the  delights  of  literature,  and 

superiority  of  the  present  age  to  preceding  epochs. 
* '  What  an  age  of  genius  we  live  in  I  it  is  wonderful  I  wonder- 
!     What  poets  I  what  satirists  !  what  historians  !     Don't  you 
ee  with  me,  Mrs.  Archer  ?' 
'  By  way  of  something  to  say,  I  uttered  some  commonplace  about 

popular  historians  sacrificing  accuracy  to  antithesis.     She  caught 

up  instantly — 

' '  Ah  I  what  a  remarkable  expression,  my  dear  Mrs.  Archer  1 
a  must  allow  me  to  note  it  down  in  my  little  book  (here  she 
led  a  small  album  out  of  her  bag.)  You  see  I  keep  a  little  book 
vhich  I  put  down  all  the  literary  remarks  and  striking  sentiments 
ich  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  hear.  Pojmlar  historians  siurifict 
tracy  to  ojntithtsis — that  was  it,  I  think.  There,  yon  see,  now  I 
11  not  lose  it.' 

'  But  I  must  stop,  or  you  will  l^e  tired  of  all  this  gossip  ;  yet  I 
«  I  shall  have  succeeded  in  making  you  laugh  by  it  all.  Write 
me  soon,  dearest  Charles.  Remember  I  have  not  had  a  single 
er  from  you  since  you  left  England. 

"  Your  ever  affectionate 

"  Clara." 

Clara  to  Charles. 

**  At  Db.  Obobxav*!,  Monda>jf. 

'  My  Diabbst  Brother, — I  last  wrote  to  you  from  the  Buzzards'; 

have  now  come  for  a  few  days  to  Dr.  Grobman's,  very  much 
inst  my  will ;  but  my  husband  said  we  could  not  avoid  it,  as 
Y  pressed  it  so  much,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  them. 
'  This  they  includes  Dr.  Grobman  and  a  certain  Miss  Fife,  sister 
^he  late  Mrs.  Grobman,  who  lives  here  to  superintend  the  educa- 
I  of  Miss  Grobman.     She  (I  mean  Miss  Fife)  might  have  been 

original  of  Moore's  portrait,  which  perhaps  you  remember  ; — 

]5 
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*  *Ti8  my  fortune  to  know  a  lean  Benthamite  spinster, 

A  maid  who  her  faith  in  old  Jeremy  pats, 
Who  talks  with  a  lisp  of  "  the  last  new  Westminster," 
And  hopes  you're  delighted  with  **  Mill  upon  Gluts." 

In  short,  she  is  as  odious  as  her  brother-in-law,  though  in  a  different 
way — a  blue-stocking,  a  red-republican,  and  the  most  pretentious  of 
female  prigs.  From  my  heart  I  pity  poor  Harriet  Grobman— • 
gawky  girl  of  thirteen,  who  is  subjected  to  the  tuition  of  this  formid- 
able Mentor.  She  is  perpetually  lecturing  on  '  education,*  which,  of 
course,  is  the  universal  nostrum  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
And  then,  female  education  had  been  so  shamefuUy  neglected? 
Why  were  women  to  be  shut  out  from  the  elevating  influences  of 
classical  literature  ?  It  was  all  of  a  piege  with  the  odious  class 
legislation  by  which  the  stronger  sex  had  oppressed  the  weaker. 
For  amongst  her  other  peculiarities  she  is  a  strenuous  advocate  of 
what  she  calls  the  *  rights  of  woman,'  and  clearly  thinks  it  a  cruel 
hardship  that  she  cannot  be  Lord  Chancellor  or  Chief  Justice. 
*  Can  any  true  woman  admit,'  she  asks,  *  that  her  intellect  is  inade- 
quate to  the  office  of  a  police  magistrate  or  a  commissioner  of 
excise  V 

"  She  proves  her  determination  to  emancipate  her  sex  from  its 
trammels  by  torturing  poor  Harriet  with  the  syntax  and  accidence, 
and  loses  no  opportunity  of  showing  her  own  familiarity  with  the 
learned  languages.  Thus  she  told  me  this  morning  that  omnibi  for 
London  passed  the  bottom  of  the  lane  ;  and  last  night  she  asked 
George  after  dinner  why  the  mandand  of  the  Queen's  Bench  did  not 
run  in  Ireland. 

"  But  I  think  I  laughed  most  at  her  conversation  with  poor  Mrs. 
Buzzard,  who  drove  me  over  here.  The  latter  is  (as  I  think  I  told 
you  before)  a  most  insignificant  little  woman,  a  worshipper  of  her 
husband  (whom  she  always  addresses  as  ma  dear)^  and  an  adorer  of 
her  children,  of  whom  she  has  six,  all  under  eight  years  old. 

Miss  Fife  began  with  her  upon  the  unfailing  topic  of  education  of 
course.  I  was  not  listening  to  what  they  were  saying  at  first,  when 
my  attention  was  roused  by  hearing  Miss  Fife  ask,  *  But  don't  you 
find  it  very  hard  to  bring  down  your  mind  to  a  level  with  that  of  ft 
child  when  you  wish  to  impart  information  V 

**  Mrs.  Buzzard,  who  is  as  much  afraid  of  Miss  Fife  as  her  has- 
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band  is  of  Dr.  Grobman,  hesitatingly  confessed  that  she  did  not  her- 
self experience  the  difficulty  to  which  Miss  Fife  referred ;  '  But,  I 
dare  say/  she  added,  *  that  it  is  my  own  fault.  No  doubt  I  ought 
to  feel  so.' 

"  *  Really  you  surprise  me  !'  replied  Miss  Fife.  *  I  should  have 
thought  every  one  must  have  felt  it  ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  the  instinct 
of  maternity  which  explains  the  difference.' 

"  Amongst  other  evidences  of  her  philosophical  enlightenment, 
Miss  Fife  particularly  prides  herself  on  her  freedom  from  religion. 
Indeed,  considering  her  brother-in-law's  opinions  and  temper,  it  is 
perhaps  lucky  that  she  agrees  with  him  on  the  point.  Her  substi- 
tute for  devotion  is  *  the  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry,'  or  '  the  love 
of  truth  ;'  especially  the  latter.  Indeed,  '  truth '  divides  her  hom- 
agre  with  '  education,'  and  shares  an  equal  space  in  her  phraseology 
(which,  by  the  bye,  is  the  veriest  cant  that  was  ever  talked)  ;  yet, 
so  far  as  I  can  observe,  it  seems  to  be  truth  in  the  abstract,  rather 
than  truth  in  the  concrete,  that  she  worships.  I  cannot  observe 
that  she  is  more  scrupulously  truthful  than  her  neighbours,  in  any 
respect ;  indeed,  I  have  myself  heard  her  exaggerate  very  grossly. 

"  Nor  does  she  scruple  to  resort  to  deception  iH  some  other  mat- 
ters, as  I  discovered  yesterday  ;  for  she  took  me  to  her  room,  to 
look  at  a  galvanic  battery  which  she  keeps  there,  and,  in  exhibiting 
it,  she  contrived  to  upset  a  little  cabinet  which  stood  on  her  dressing- 
table.  The  doors  flew  open  in  the  fall,  and  out  tumbled  various 
pots,  boxes,  and  bottles,  smashing  themselves  and  each  other  upon 
the  carpet.  Amongst  other  labels,  I  observed  *  Rougt  extra  fin^ 
*  Rougt  dt  Thiatre,^  '  Cr^pon  double/  *  Noir  Vdoute,  for  blacking 
eyelashes  and  eyebrows,'  '  Liquid  rouge,  for  the  lips,'  and  sundry 
other  preparations.  This  convmced  me  that  Miss  Fife's  philosophy 
bad  not  quite  extinguished  female  vanity,  or  the  hope  of  attracting 
admiration  ;  and  this  conclusion  has  been  confirmed  by  her  remark- 
ing to  me  more  than  once,  that  *  Women  married  now  so  very  much 
later  than  they  used  to  do  ;  in  fact,  it  was  now  quite  uncommon  for 
a  woman  to  marry  before  thirty  :'  the  lady's  own  age  being,  I  unag- 
ine,  about  five  years  beyond  that  epoch. 

"  As  ^  Dr.  Grobman,  I  find  him  as  disagreeable  as  ever,  and  can- 
Hot  imagine  how  George  can  endure  him,  notwithstanding  their  polit- 
ical and  literary  sympathies.     I  was  woke  tins  iiiOtmTi^\ii  ^i>aft  xtfsssa 
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he  made  in  swearing  .at  his  anfortanate  footman,  who  had  not  made 
his  shaving-water  hot  enough  ;  for  he  is  frightfully  passionate,  and, 
when  his  temper  is  excited,  has  no  self-control.  A  very  little  provo- 
cation suffices  to  irritate  him,  and,  under  such  circumstances,  he 
shows  even  more  than  his  ordinary  bad  manners.  For  instanee, 
after  dinner  yesterday  (there  being  a  party),  one  of  the  guests  trod 
unintentionally  upon  a  literary  com  of  his,  by  uttering  some  opinion 
which  (as  George  explained  to  me  afterwards)  contradicted  a 
favourite  position  maintained  in  one  of  his  publications.  Dr.  G. 
turned  savagely  on  the  offender — 

"  *  It's  all  very  well,'  he  said,  '  for  Mr.  Archer  to  give  his  opinion 
on  a  subject  which  he  has  mastered  ;  but  a  man  who  is  utterly  des- 
titute of  the  slightest  knowledge  of  literature  ought  to  be  talent  ou 
such  a  topic' 

"  Another  example  of  his  brutality  he  exhibited  to  an  unlucky 
curate  this  morning,  who  called  here  to  ask  him  to  subscribe  to  a 
*  Mutual  Insurance  Society '  for  the  labouring  classes.  He  refused 
on  the  ground  that  the  society  had  made  it  a  practice  to  go  to 
church  and  hear  a  sermon  on  the  day  of  their  annual  dinner.  It 
went  against  his  principles,  he  said,  to  give  any  encouragement,  eveu 
the  slightest,  to  superstition  ;  especially  to  such  an  odious  form  of 
it  as  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  then  proceeded  to  pro- 
phesy the  speedy  downfall  of  the  Church.  The  belief  in  the  Bible 
itself,  he  said,  was  nearly  obsolete,  and  the  Church  was  on  its  very 
last  legs  ;  it  was  impossible  it  could  survive  the  present  generatioD. 
'  I'll  bet  you  long  odds,'  he  concluded,  *  that  I  am  in  at  the  death.' 

"  The  doctor's  hatred  of  superstition,  indeed,  is  so  ^i:reat,  that  it 
manifests  itself  not  only  by  attacks  on  Christianity,  but  by  violent 
intolerance  towards  the  most  trifling  manifestations  of  what  he  deems 
superstitious  tendencies.  As  a  specimen,  I  may  tell  you  that,  when 
I  came  in  from  a  walk  yesterday,  I  found,  on  pulling  off  my  glove, 
that  I  had  lost  my  wedding-ring.  I  was  naturally  alarmed,  aDd 
made  a  good  deal  of  fuss  m  looking  for  it,  till  at  last  it  was  foniui 
in  the  finger  of  the  glove.  While  George  was  searching  in  eTflJ 
comer  for  the  ring.  Dr.  Grobman  remonstrated  with  him  indiT 
nantly — 

"  *  How  can  you  encourage  your  wife  in  such  absurd  superstiiiiB^ 
be  said.     '  Now  I'll  tell  you  what  /  did.    The  day  after  I  wfA^ 
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ied  to  tke  Ute  Mrs.  G.,  she  nearly  let  her  ring  drop  on  the  floor  ot 
the  carriage.  She  screamed  like  a  goose,  as  she  was,  and  said  that 
it  might  hare  dropped  ont  of  the  window  ;  and  that,  if  it  hod,  she 
wold  nerer  have  been  happy  again.  I  was  determined  to  core  her 
It  ODoe  of  soch  imbecility  ;  so  I  just  picked  up  the  ring,  and  flung 
it  oyer  a  bridge  we  happened  to  be  passing  into  the  riyer  below, 
rhat's  the  way  to  deal  with  such  absurd  delusions.' 

"  In  this  style  he  is  always  quoting  his  own  actions  for  our  instmc- 
tion  and  example  ;  but  the  chief  theme  of  his  self-laudation  is  his 
professional  disinterestedness,  and  the  gratuitous  services  he  has  ren- 
dered to  others  by  his  medical  knowledge.  I  dare  say  he  does  some- 
times giye  advice  to  his  poor  relations  for  nothing,  and  he  certainly 
loses  DO  opportunity  of  reminding  them  of  their  obligation  to  him. 
It  is  plain  from  what  he  tells  us,  that  he  never  sees  them  without 
easting  his  kindness  in  their  teeth  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  they  must 
often  bitterly  repent  the  hour  when  they  accepted  his  assistance,  and 
most  be  ready  to  offer  hun  double  fees  to  say  no  more  about  it. 

"  To-morrow  we  leave  this  house,  I  am  thankful  to  say.  Hence- 
forward you  must  direct  to  us  at  the  West  Hotel,  London,  where 
we  shall  remain  until  we  go  abroad. 

"  Goodbye,  dear  Charles.  I  often  wish  for  a  chat  with  you — one 
of  our  nice,  long  fireside  talks  of  former  days.  Do  say  more  about 
voor  health  in  your  next.     Ever  your  own  sister, 

"Clara." 

To  the  above  letter  was  appended  the  following  postscript,  written 
by  Archer  : — 

"  DiAR  Bampton  : — I  observe  that  Clara  has  omitted  to  tell  you  of 
an  amusing  scene  between  herself  and  Miss  Fife,  thinking  it  (I  sup- 
pose) scarcely  proper  to  be  spoken  of.  I  must  therefore  supply  the 
omission. 

"  You  will  have  perceived  that  Miss  Fife  sets  up  for  a  female  of  the 
rtrong-miuded  order.  She  especially  piques  herself  upon  her  supex ; 
ority  to  prudery,  talks  freely  on  subjects  which  our  modern  coKnew 
tionalism  prohibits  to  her  sex,  aud  maintains  theoretically  anr^persti- 
tically  her  unlimited  right  of  reading  the  loosest  books.  '"  Such 
effect  to  her  views  upon  this  question,  and  to  introduce  a  be 
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of  thoagbt  in  her  own  circle,  she  has  established  an  association  of 
ladies,  which  calls  itself  *  The  Anti-prudery  Society.'  This  clab 
meets  periodically  in  the  houses  of  its  respective  members  in  turn,  in 
order  to  read  aloud  some  improving  work.  (Gentlemen  are  not 
allowed  to  be  present,  which  is  rather  inconsistent.)  They  have  got 
through  all  Smollett's  novels  and  the  whole  of  Rousseau's  Confes- 
sions, and  are  at  present  engaged  in  a  systematic  perusal  of  George 
Sand.  They  met  here  a  few  days  ago,  and  Clara  (to  whom  the 
object  of  the  meeting  had  not  been  honestly  explained)  was  present 
at  the  readmg.  "  Leone  Leoni "  was  the  novel  of  the  evening,  and 
Clara  (as  the  visitor)  was  asked  to  begin  the  readmg  at  the  point 
where  they  had  previously  left  oflf.  She  read  on  a  little  way  ;  bnt 
then,  on  casting  her  eyes  over  what  was  coming,  saw  something 
which  disgusted  and  shocked  her  so  much,  that,  on  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  she  flung  the  volume  into  the  fire. 

"  You  may  imagine  the  consternation  created.  The  next  moment 
Clara  apologised  for  the  liberty  she  had  taken  in  destroying  the  book, 
but  explained  that  she  was  sure  Miss  Fife  could  not  have  known  its 
character,  or  she  would  not  have  proposed  it  for  reading.  Alis? 
Fife  was  very  indignant,  and  answered  rudely  ;  in  short  there  waa 
quite  a  scene. 

'*  I  hope  your  cough  improves  under  the  influence  of  more  genial 
skies.  We  shall  be  in  England  till  February,  and  then,  I  suppose, 
shall  migrate.  Why  should  not  you  join  ns  at  Pfalzhof  in  the 
spring? 

"  Yours  ever, 

"  G.  P.  Archkb. 


\ 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

UNWELCOME   REAPPEARANCE. 

It  will  have  been  evident  from  the  preceding  letters  that  Clara 
was  fnlly  sensible  of  the  failings  of  her  hnsband's  unbelieving  friends, 
anrf  that  she  found  nothing  attractive  in  their  society.  Yet  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  days  and  weeks  which  she  spent  in  such 
company,  a  listener  to  such  conversation,  remained  without  eflfect 
upon  her  own  convictions.  None  but  the  very  strongest  minds  can 
altogether  resist  the  corrupting  influence  of  evil  communications.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  be  immersed  in  a  current  without  in  some  degree 
drifting  with  the  stream.  The  habit  of  daily  and  hourly  intercourse 
with  those  who  openly  rejected  the  creed  in  which  she  had  been 
educated,  could  not  but  diminish  in  Clara's  mind  the  traditional 
reverence  with  which  she  had  regarded  it.  She  became  familiarised 
with  the  supposition  of  its  possible  falsehood.  She  could  not  sup- 
pose herself  intellectually  superior  to  many  of  those  whom  she  heard 
denying  its  most  fundamental  articles. 

It  need  not  be  said  how  much  such  impressions  were  deepened  by 
the  fact  that  Clara's  husband,  whom  she  still  clung  to  with  the  pas- 
sionate self-abandonment  of  her  character,  avowed  himself  an  unbe- 
liever. Nor  was  his  influence  on  her  opinions  less  efifectual  because 
he  seemed  careless  of  exerting  it.  He  made  no  attempt  to  prosely- 
tise his  bride,  and  seldom  spoke  to  her  on  the  subject  of  religion  ; 
when  he  did  so,  he  invariably  took  it  for  granted  that  no  highly 
educated  man  could  any  longer  believe  in  Christianity,  but  at  the 
same  time  owned  that  the  case  was  diflFerent  with  the  other  sex ; 
that  many  of  the  most  pleasing  and  intelligent  women  whom  he  knew 
were  still  believers,  and  that  on  the  whole  the  trappings  of  supersti- 
tion formed  a  graceful  ornament  to  the  female  character.  Such 
speeches  were  not  likely  to  confirm  the  faith  of  his  wife. 
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Her  new  associates  did  not  fail  to  put  into  Clara's  hands  the  most 
popular  works  of  the  modern  champions  of  infidelity.  She  read 
their  plausible  summaries  of  the  objections  against  her  hereditary 
creed,  and  found  many  difficulties  started  which  she  was  unable  to 
solve,  many  cavils  for  which  she  could  imagine  no  answer.  The 
sophisms  of  these  writers  were  new  to  her,  and  their  misstatements 
of  fact  were  of  a  kind  which  it  was  not  possible  for  her  to  detect. 
Indeed  a  woman  who  is  exposed  to  the  argumentations  of  infidels 
meets  them  at  a  disadvantage.  If  she  once  consent  to  rest  the  truth 
of  Christianity  on  the  mere  grounds  of  external  evidence  and  histo- 
rical criticism,  she  is  almost  inevitably  worsted  ;  being,  in  ordinary 
cases,  without  that  knowledge  of  ancient  history  and  of  the  learned 
languages,  which  is .  requisite  for  the  investigations  whereof  the 
alleged  results  ara  expounded  to  her,  she  is  obliged  to  take  for 
granted  the  assertions  of  the  adversary.  And  having  admitted  his 
premises,  she  struggles  vainly  to  avoid  concurrence  in  his  conclusion. 

It  is  true  that  a  faith  which  rested  on  the  only  sure  foundation, 
the  rock  of  individual  consciousness  and  personal  holiness,  could  not 
be  permanently  overthrown,  though  it  might  for  a  time  be  shaken, 
by  such  assaults.  She  who  is  a  Christian  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  ;  she  whose  life  is  a  perpetual  series  of  prayers,  thanksgivings, 
and  labours  of  love  ;  cannot  be  made  to  doubt  the  certainty  of 
those  things  wherein  she  believes.  To  her  they  have  become  incor- 
porated into  her  nature,  a  portion  of  her  life,  truer  and  more  real 
than  the  world  oi  sight.  She  has  entered,  and  enters  daily,  within 
the  veil,  and  beholds  a  vision  there  which  dispels  the  clouds  of  earth 
and  sense.  Doubts  and  difficulties  she  will  meet  by  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  inability  to  solve  them  ;  yet  will  victoriously  answer, 
with  a  calm  assurance  of  their  futility, 

•*  I  cannot  andentand — I  loye." 

Such  a  woman  (and,  thank  God,  there  are  many  such)  will  con- 
found the  tactics  of  the  enemy  by  impregnable  counterworks,  and 
ramparts  that  cannot  be  scaled.  She  has  witnessed  the  practical 
operation  of  the  faith  of  Christ  among  the  poor  and  dying,  upon 
the  physical  miseries  of  disease  and  destitution,  upon  the  moral  ago- 
nies of  the  publican  and  the  sinner.     She  has  seen  it  turn  bad  men 
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into  good ;  she  has  seen  it  the  only  hope  of  the  outcast,  the  only 
antidote  of  excruciating  pain,  the  only  anodyne  of  a  torturing  con- 
science. She  knows  the  Scripture  to  be  a  voice  from  heaven,  because 
no  man  doeth  these  miracles  except  God  be  with  him.  Above  all 
she  knows  the  power  of  Christ  to  be  divine,  because  she  has  felt  it 
in  herself,  omnipotent  to  subdue  the  rebellion  of  the  lower  nature 
against  the  higher,  to  ciush  the  bosom  serpents  of  envy  and  pride, 
and  selfishness  and  malice;  To  the  scornful  question  of  mocking 
rabbis — "  What  sayest  thou  of  Him  ?" — she  answers,  with  a  scorn 
'  far  loftier  than  theirs,  "  Herein  is  a  marvellous  thing,  that  ye  know 
not  from  whence  He  is,  and  yet  He  hath  opened  mine  eyes.  Whether 
ye  be  scribes  I  know  not ;  one  thing  I  know',  that,  whereas  I  was 
blind,  now  I  see." 

But  Clara,  alas  I  could  give  no  such  reply  as  this  to  the  doubts 
which  now  assailed  her.  She  had  never  made  her  religion  a  reality. 
Those  blessed  habits  of  visiting  the  poor,  of  reading  to  the  sick,  of 
teaching  the  ignorant,  which  now  form  so  largo  an  element  in  the 
life  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  all  the  better  portion  of  our 
richer  countrymen,  those  habits  of  self-denying  philanthropy  which 
bmd  class  to  class  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  charity — had  never  been 
the  habits  of  Clara.  Nay,  even  the  practice  of  private  prayer  had 
never  been  more  with  her  than  a  compliance  with  thildish  custom, 
the  mechanical  repetition  of  words  without  thought ;  and  we  have 
already  described  the  manner  in  which  her  acquiescence  in  the  dog- 
mas of  religion  had  been  shaken  by  the  follies  and  inconsistencies 
she  had  witnessed  in  both  sections  of  that  which  called  itself  the 
religious  world. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  residue  of  her  faith  now 
gave  way  under  the  incessant  attacks  to  which  it  was  exposed.  She 
did  not,  indeed,  become  a  proselyte  to  any  positive  system  of  unbe- 
lief ;  but  she  felt,  whenever  she  turned  her  thoughts  to  the  subject 
of  religion,  that  all  was  uncertain,  hollow,  and  rotten.  Her  creed 
had  sunk  into  a  chaos  of  confused  thought ;  the  upshot  of  which 
was,  that  Christianity  was  an  obsolete  superstition,  for  which  no  sub- 
stitute had  been  provided. 

Yet  Clara  soon  began  to  feel  a  need  for  that  comfort  which  can 
be  given  by  nothing  save  the  religion  which  she  forsook.  A  cloud 
of  disquiet  and  distrust,  the  first  shadow  of  which  had  dimmed  the 

15* 
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brightness  of  her  wedding-day,  gradually  spread  itself  over  the  clear 
sky  of  her  married  happiness,  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith. 

It  was  not  that  her  love  for  her  husband  had  become  less  intense ; 
nor  had  he  ceased  to  treat  her  with  fondness  or  respect ;  but  she  felt 
daily  more  and  more  that  their  tastes  and  characters  were  not  in 
perfect  harmony,  and  that  the  mutual  understanding  so  indispensable 
to  the  blessedness  of  married  life,  did  not  exist  between  them.  But, 
worst  of  all,  a  conviction  was  forced  upon  her  that  she  did  not  pos- 
sess Archer's  full  confidence  ;  a  dark  suspicion  of  some  corrupt  con- 
cealment, of  some  guilty  secret,  filled  her  with  an  undefined  presen- 
timent of  evil. 

By  day  her  husband  was  calm  and  self-possessed  as  usual ;  but  at 
night  he  lay  tossing  for  hours  in  feverish  dreams,  and  disturbed  her 
sleep  by  broken  exclamations  of  distress.  At  such  moments  she 
often  heard  him  vociferate  the  name  of  **  Julia,"  generally  accom- 
panied with  muttered  imprecations.    "  Sink  her  !" — **  curse  her  I^'— 

"  blast  her  I" — "  d u  her  I"  were  the  ominous  words  which  burst 

from  his  lips,  startling  the  slumbers  of  his  wife,  and  scaring  her  with 
images  of  dread.  She  once  mentioned  this  to  him  when  he  woke, 
and  begged  him  to  confide  to  het  the  cause  of  his  agitation.  He 
affected  to  laugh  at  her  uneasiness  ;  asked  her  if  she  thought  every 
man  who  had  an  attack  of  nightmare  must  have  something  upon 
his  conscience  ;  and  pleaded  guilty  to  the  crime  of  having  eaten  too 
many  mince  pies  the  night  before.  But  she  noticed  that  the  agita- 
tion of  his  manner  on  her  first  mention  of  the  subject  belied  his 
attempt  to  treat  it  as  ridiculous  ;  and  though  he  was  perfectly  kind 
to  her  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  it  was  plain  that  he  was  not 
at  his  ease  ;  while  he  showed,  by  an  unwonted  irritability  of  temper 
towards  the  servants  of  the  hotel,  and  the  tradesmen  of  the  shops 
at  which  they  called,  that  something  had  put  him  off  his  balance. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  circumstance  which  filled  the  mind  of  Claiii 
with  alarm.  She  was  still  more  disturbed  by  observing  that  her 
husband  was  now  constantly  closeted  with  a  man  whose  character 
and  manners  were  even  more  repugnant  to  her  than  those  of  Dr. 
Grobman  himself  ;  one,  moreover,  with  whom  he  was  not  united  by 
operation^^y  connection  or  political  sympathies.  This  was  a  solicitor 
the  physica?  ^^  Macvellum,  who  had  been  originally  a  provincial  pet- 
Dies  of  the  pfitAhiing  himself  by  the  most  disreputable  kinds  of  prac- 
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tice.  He  stirred  up  litigation  among  his  poorer  neighbours  ;  ruined 
seyeral  local  charities  by  expensive  proceedings  in  Chancery,  in  order 
that  he,  as  '  relator,'  might  be  indemnified  out  of  the  estates  ;  and 
promoted  actions  for  breach  of  promise,  oflfering  his  services  gratui- 
toosly,  on  condition  of  sharing  in  the  damages.  In  the  latter  brancli 
of  his  profession  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  get  as  his  client  a 
maid-servant  who  had  received  some  love-letters  from  the  eldest  son 
of  a  peer,  which  by  a  favourable  interpretation  might  be  construed 
into  a  promise  of  marriage.  Mr.  Macvellum  made  them  the  basis  of 
an  action,  and  gained  a  verdict  for  three  thousand  pounds,  two-thirds 
of  which  he  received,  according  to  agreement,  for  his  share  of  the 
spoil.  This  plunder,  added  to  his  previous  savings  and  his  local 
connection,  enabled  him  to  purchase  a  partnership  in  a  second-rate 
firm  of  solicitors  in  London,  where  he  had  now  been  established  for 
two  or  three  years. 

To  Archer  he  had  been  known  in  his  earlier  days,  before  this 
transmigration.  For  the  former,  at  the  time  he  was  expelled  from 
the  army,  had  employed  the  attorney  in  defending  certain  actions  for 
debt  then  brought  against  liim  by  Chester  tradesmen.  Macvellum 
had  shown  much  cunning  and  shrewdness  in  these  proceedings  ;  had 
successfully  pleaded  his  client's  minority  as  a  defence  against  most  of 
the  bills  sent  in  ;  and  had  satisfied  Archer  so  well  that  he  resolved, 
in  the  present  more  important  emergency,  to  resort  to  the  same  pro- 
fessional assistance. 

He  did  not,  however,  commit  himself  to  his  attorney  by  fully 
avowing  to  Mm  the  position  in  which  he  stood.  On  the  contrary,  he 
told  him  that  Julia  had  been  deceived  by  a  sham  marriage,  and  that, 
although  she  would  probably  attempt  to  establish  her  claim  to  the 
title  of  his  wife,  yet  he  had  no  doubt  of  his  ability  to  refute  her  alle- 
gations. But  he  showed  so  much  anxiety  about  the  result,  that  Mac- 
vellum suspected  there  was  something  behind  which  he  had  not  dis- 
closed, and  resolved  to  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  from  motives 
both  of  curiosity  and  of  self-interest. 

He  took  occasion  of  a  journey  to  his  former  neighbourhood  to 
make  an  excursion  into  North  Wales,  where  he  visited  the  parish  of 
Llangwby  and  inspected  the  parochial  registers.  He  immediately 
perceived  that  a  leaf  of  the  marriage  register  had  been  cut  out,  and 
this  confirmed  his  suspicions  ;  which  were  further  strengthened  by  the 
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hesitation  of  the  clerk  and  sexton  when  he  questioned  them.  He 
then  proceeded  to  the  office  of  the  diocesan  registrar,  and  after  doe 
search  discovered  the  license  for  the  marriage  of  George  Frederick 
Armstrong  to  Julia  Smith.  This  did  not  of  course  proye  that  the 
marriage  had  been  celebrated,  but  it  rendered  it  not  improbable  ; 
and  it  moreover  supplied  the  attorney  with  a  piece  of  information 
which,  in  bis  opinion,  placed  his  client  completely  at  his  mercy,  an 
advantage  of  which  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  when  circnmstimces 
should  render  it  desirable  to  do  so. 

It  was  upon  his  return  to  London,  after  this  voyi^  of  discovery, 
that  bis  visits  became  so  peculiarly  annopng  to  Clara.  For  the 
conviction  that  he  had  possessed  himself  of  a  dangerous  secret  gave 
him  an  air  of  patronage  in  his  intercourse  with  Archer,  under  which 
even  a  less  sensitive  nature  than  hers  could  not  have  failed  to  wince. 
Her  husband  felt  his  own  full  share  of  disgust  at  the  attorney's 
impertinence,  but  he  dared  not  offend  him  ;  for  he  gathered,  from 
certain  significant  inuendoes,  that  the  man  had  gained  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  his  case  than  he  had  himself  communicated ;  how 
much  he  knew  he  could  not  tell  ;  but,  at  all  events,  he  might  prove 
a  dangerous  enemy,  and  must  not  be  discarded  till  the  immediate 
peril  was  over. 

His  vulgarity,  which  had  previously  been  offensive,  now  became 
intolerable.  He  was  constantly  dropping  in  at  all  hours — to  break- 
fast, luncheon,  or  dinner — and  boring  his  unwilling  hostess  with  long 
stories  and  coarse  jokes.  To  these  he  gave  a  point,  which  they 
sometimes  wanted,  by  lolling  his  tongue  out  of  his  mouth,  as  an 
indication  of  the  moment  when  the  jest  had  reached  its  climax.  In 
all  his  talk  he  had  but  two  topics — upraise  of  himself,  and  disparage- 
ment of  others.  Under  the  latter  head  he  indulged  in  dull  and 
malignant  anecdotes  against  all  his  professional  brethren  who  had 
been  more  successful  than  himself ;  under  the  former  he  expatiated 
upon  his  own  cleverness  and  "ingenuity,  described  the  legal  battles 
he  had  won,  the  crafty  stratagems  he  had  devised,  and  the  compli- 
ments he  had  earned  from  the  most  eminent  leaders  of  the  cir- 
cuit. ^ 

To  complete  his  character,  it  should  be  added  that  he  was  violent 
in  his  temper  and  vindictive  in  his  resentment ;  and  that  he  never 
forgave  a  slight  offered  to  his  self-importance,  or  a  wound  inflicted 
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on  his  ranitj.  This  latter  peculiarity  had,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
no  insignificant  inflnence  on  the  development  of  onr  history. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  Clara  remonstrated  with  her  hus- 
band on  permitting  the  continual  visits  of  this  odious  pettifogger. 
He  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  the  man  had  been  useful  to 
him  in  former  times,  and  that  he  was  at  present  employed  on  a  diffi- 
cult negotiation  which  Archer  had  promised  to  conduct  for  {i 
friend. 

"  I  cannot  explain  the  nature  of  it  to  you,"  he  said,  "  for  I  am 
bound  in  honour  to  keep  it  secret ;  but  it  will  be  enough  to  tell  you 
that  it  involves  the  character  of  a  man  of  political  emineuce  with 
whom  I  am  connected,  and  who  could  not  be  injured  without  causing 
me  the  greatest  pain,  and  perhaps  ruining  my  prospects  of  advance- 
ment.'' Then,  seeing  Clara's  look  of  disappointment,  he  added  with 
a  smile,  '^  I  see  you  think  me  very  mysterious  and  diplomatic,  dear- 
est ;  but  you  must  remember  that  diplomacy  is  now  my  trade." 

This  explanation  did  not  satisfy  his  wife,  for  she  felt  that  it  did 
not  account  for  the  phenomena  she  observed.'  And  as,  day  by  day, 
Macvellum's  manner  became  more  insolent,  and  his  familiarity  more 
disgusting,  she  became  more  and  more  convinced  that  there  was 
some  discreditable  secret  connected  with  the  power  which  he  mani- 
festly wielded  over  her  husband.  The  attorney  even  ventured  to 
compliment  her  upon  her  beauty,  and  to  stare  at  her  with  libertine 
admiration.  When  she  complained  of  this  to  Archer,  he  made  light 
of  it ;  declared  she  must  have  deceived  herself :  that  it  was  nothing 
but  the  vulgar  folly  of  the  fellow  ;  that  it  was  beneath  her  to  be 
vexed  at  the  clumsy  attentions  of  such  a  low-bred  puppy  ;  and  that, 
at  all  events,  he  could  not  annoy  her  long,  for  the  business  on  which 
he  was  employed  would  soon  be  wound  up.  In  short,  it  was  evident 
that  Archer  had  determined  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  quar- 
rel with  Macvellum. 

Clara  became  more  and  more  impatient  under  this  bondage.  For 
the  first  time  she  admitted  a  doubt  into  her  mind  whether,  in  mar- 
rying Archer  against  Charles's  remonstrance,  she  had  chosen  wisely 
for  the  happiness  of  her  life.  When  such  a  doubt  intrudes  itself, 
the  edifice  of  wedded  bliss  is  already  undermined,  and  the  first  storm 
may  level  it  to  the  ground.  Frequently  she  caught  herself  sighing 
for  the  unreserved  intercourse  of  confidential  love  which  abfi  b&^ 
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enjoyed  with  her  brother.  Often,  after  turning  to  her  hosband, 
to  unburden  her  heart  of  its  hidden  grief,  when  repelled  by  his 
cold  reserve,  she  would  recur  with  sad  longing  to  the  perfect 
identification  of  feeling  which  had  cemented  her  communion  with 
Charles — a  communion  in  which  she  had  never  failed  to  find  that 
''civil  shrift^'  (as  Bacon  calls  it)  which  the  heart  seeks  from  the 
"  confessor  "  of  its  choice. 

One  morning  Clara  was  lying  on  the  sofa  in  her  sitting-room  (for 
her  health  had  lately  become  delicate,)  musing  sadly  on  the  contrast 
between  the  present  and  the  past — ^between  the  heroic  ideal  to  which 
she  had  given  heart,  and  the  actual  Archer  whom  two  months  of 
marriage  had  revealed  to  her. 

She  was  roused  from  her  reverie  by  the  unexpected  entrance  of 
the  waiter,  who  presented  to  her  a  card  very  much  glazed,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  embossed  pattern,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  printed 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Archer.  Surprised  at  the  identity  of  the  name 
with  her  own,  the  odd  look  of  the  card,  and  the  unusual  hour  of  the 
call,  and  wondering  whether  it  was  some  relation  of  her  husband's 
whom  she  had  not  yet  heard  of,  Clara  was  about  to  make  further 
inquiries  before  admitting  her  visitor,  when  through  the  half-open 
door  there  entered  a  tall  and  portly  brunette,  whose  dress  and  aspect 
would  have  led  Clara  to  suppose  her  the  landlady  of  the  hotel,  had 
she  not  already  seen  that  potentate.  The  costume  of  the  visitor 
was  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  gaudy  colouring,  in  which  red  and  yel- 
low were  the  predominant  tints.  Her  eyes  sparkled,  and  her  cheeks 
were  flushed  either  with  excitement  or  with  liquor — perhaps  with 
both.  But  the  insolent  defiance  of  her  manner  as  she  sailed  mto 
the  room  and  walked  straight  up  to  the  sofa  was  wholly  inexplicable 
to  Clara. 

Scarcely  had  the  waiter  shut  the  door  behind  him  and  applied  his 
ear  to  the  external  keyhole,  when  the  extraordinary  visitor  dropped 
into  a  chair. 

**  Don't  disturb  yourself,  Miss  Bampton,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  am 
going  to  wait  here  till  my  husband  comes  in.  This  is  his  room,  I 
understand." 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Clara,  gently,  "  but  there  must  be 
some  mistake.  These  are  Mr.  George  Archer's  apartments.  Perhaps 
there  is  another  Mr.  Archer  in  the  hotel." 
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"  No  mistake  at  all,  miss,"  cried  the  intruder  ;  "  or  at  least  no 
mistake  of  mine,  miss.  I  nm  George  Archer's  w^fe.  If  yon  are 
living  with  him,  you  are  his  mistress,  that's  all,  miss  1" 

Clara  at  once  rose  to  ring  the  bell,  for  she  naturally  supposed  that 
her  visitor  was  insane.  But  the  stranger  guessed  her  purpose,  and 
prevented  it  by  planting  herself  in  her  way. 

"  Not  so  fast,  miss,"  she  said.  "  You  are  not  going  to  get  rid  of 
me  in  that  way.  Stop  till  Mr.  Archer  comes  home,  and  then  you 
shall  see  what  you  shall  see." 

Clara  was  seriously  alarmed,  and  made  an  effort  to  reach  the  bell 
on  the  other  side  of  the  chimney-piece  ;  but  her  antagonist  seized 
her  hand  before  she  could  effect  her  object  ;  and  then,  taking  her  up 
in  her  arms  as  easily  as  she  would  have  carried  a  child,  she  bore  her 
to  the  sofa. 

"  There,"  she  said,  "  if  you  won't  keep  yourself  quiet,  I  must 
make  you.  Here  you  shall  stay  till  George  comes,  as  sure  as  my 
name  is  Julia  1" 

But  the  last  words  were  unheard  by  her  to  whom  they  were 
spoken.  For  Clara's  nerves  were  in  no  state  to  bear  the  shock  of 
feeling  herself  helpless  in  the  gripe  of  a  mad  woman.  On  being 
seized  by  the  stranger  she  instantly  fainted  away,  and  before  she 
reached  the  sofa  was  already  insensible. 

As  the  visitor  turned  from  the  sofa  to  seek  some  means  of  restoring 
her  rival  to  consciousness,  the  door  opened  and  admitted  Archer,  who 
found  himself,  to  his  horror  and  amazement,  confronted  on  his 
entrance  by  the  hated  and  forsaken  Julia. 

She  met  him  with  a  sneer. 

"  You  didn't  expect  to  find  me  here,  George,  did  you  ?  No  more 
did  your  sickly,  'sterical  miss,  I  guess.  Why,  she  fainted  right  away 
when  she  heard  who  I  was  1" 

"  Beast  !"  cried  Archer,  a  sudden  transport  of  rage  succeeding  to 
the  first  shock  of  surprise.  *'  Drunken  beast,  how  dared  you  come 
here  to  insult  my  wife  ?" 

She  turned  upon  him  with  glaring  eyes. 

"  Your  wife,  forsooth  1  Ha  1  ha  1  Your  wife,  indeed  !  And 
what  am  I,  pray  ?" 

"  You  were  once  my  mistress,"  said  Archer,  restored  to  calmness 
by  her  visible  excitement.     *'  You  were  once  my  mistress,  as  you 
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have  been  the  njatress  of  others  before  and  since  ;  bat  yon  left  me 
of  your  own  aciord,  and  you  have  no  claim  upon  me  now." 

"No  claim  !  haven't  I,  yon  scoundrel  ?  We  shall  see  that  when 
yon  come  to  be  convicted  of  bigamy,  and  transported  to  Botany  Bay, 
you  felon  you  !" 

Archer  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  a  policeman  on  the 
pavement  below.     He  called  him  up  and  then  replied  to  Julia. 

"  You  are  mistaken  if  you  think  any  one  will  believe  the  ridiculous 
story  which  (as  I  understand)  you  have  invented  about  a  marriage 
with  me.  But  you  are  quite  welcome  to  try.  I  hear  that  you  have 
drunk  yourself  mad,  and  perhaps  in  your  delirium  you  have  p€^ 
suaded  yourself  to  believe  your  own  lies.  Meantime,  you  will  quit 
this  room  instantly,  without  farther  disturbance,  or  I  will  give  yoa 
in  charge  as  a  drunken  and  disorderly  female.^ 

The  last  sentence  was  spoken  after  the  policeman  had  entered  the 

apartment ;  and  there  he  stood,  ready  fo  enforce  Archer's  threat. 

'  Julia  was  cowed,  and  retired  from  the  field  ;  but  as  she  left  the 

room  she  turned  round  and  shook  her  fist  at  her  husband,  shrieking 

out  in  a  voice  of  defiance — 

"  You  shall  pay  for  this  1     You  shall  pay  for  this  I" 

No  sooner  was  she  gone  than  Archer  hastened  to  take  every 
method  for  recovering  Clara  from  the  swoon  in  which  she  still  lay. 
He  applied  her  vinaigrette  to  her  nostrils,  and  bathed  her  temples 
with  eau-de-Cologne  from  the  bottle  which  stood  beside  her.  At 
length  she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  round  her  with  a  scared 
glance  of  terror. 

"  Where  am  I  ?"  she  exclaimed.  "  What  has  happened  ?  Was 
it  a  horrid  dream?" 

"  No,  darling,"  said  her  husband  tenderly  ;  "  you  were  frightened 
by  a  wretched  mad  woman,  who  is  under  the  delusion  that  she  is  my 
wife.  But  I  have  given  her  into  custody,  and  she  shall  never  molest 
you  again." 

"But  who  is  she?"  said  Clara,  still  trembling  with  agitation 
"  Where  does  she  come  from  ?    What  do  you  know  about  her  ?" 

"  I  knew  her  once,  my  love,  when  I  was  in  the  army.  She  was  a 
^1  of  no  very  good  character  then,  and  was  always  about  the  bar- 
racks, flirting  with  one  officer  or  another.  At  last  she  took  to 
drinking,  and  the  mess  christened  her  Ginine  (the  reverse  of  Undine, 
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yoa  know).  She  drank  herself  mad  at  last,  and  was  placed,  I 
belieye,  in  some  Innatic  asylum.  The  form  her  madness  took  was  to 
fancy  herself  married  to  me." 

^  What  coold  have  given  rise  to  such  a  strange  hallucination  ?" 
asked  Clara. 

"  Why,  I  can't  deny,  love,  that  I  paid  her  more  attention  than  I 
onght  to  have  done.  She  was  uncommonly  handsome  in  those  days, 
and  I  had  never  seen  you,  Clara.  But  come,  my  darling,  you  have 
been  quite  overdone  by  this  unlucky  business.  You  must  really 
go  upstairs  and  lie  down,  dearest ;  you  are  looking  absolutely 
white." 

So  saying,  he  rang  the  bell  for  Clara's  maid,  to  whose  care  he 
consigned  her  mistress,  with  directions  to  darken  her  room  and  on 
no  account  to  suffer  her  to  be  disturbed.  He  then  rang  for  the 
waiter  of  the  hotel  who  had  let  in  Julia,  and  gave  him  a  good  scold- 
ing for  his  carelessness  in  showing  up  a  mad  impostor,  who  might 
have  done  serious  mischief  but  for  his  own  fortunate  return.  He 
added  a  strict  injunction  that  the  female  in  question  should  never  be 
again  admitted,  but  should  be  handed  over  to  the  police  if  she  should 
attempt  to  force  herself  in. 

Having  made  these  arrangements,  Archer  lost  no  time  in  calling 
a  cab  and  driving  to  Macvellum's  office.  It  seemed  to  show  great 
negligence  in  the  attorney,  that  Julia  should  have  been  able  to 
intrude  upon  him  thus  unexpectedly,  before  he  had  even  learned  that 
she  had  landed  in  England  ;  for  it  had  been  arranged  between  the 
lawyer  and  his  client  that  a  confidential  clerk  should  be  stationed  at 
Liverpool,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  watch  for  the  arrival  of  the 
merchantman  in  which  Julia  (according  to  Lyman's  information)  had 
sailed  from  California,  and  which  they  knew  to  be  expected  about 
this  time.  He  was  at  once  to  send  information  to  his  principal  when 
the  ship  should  be  telegraphed  in  the  offing,  and  was  likewise 
instructed  to  board  her  on  her  coming  into  port,  and,  if  possible, 
to  insinuate  himself  into  Julia's  confidence,  and  ascertain  her  inten- 
tions. 

It  was  therefore  with  astonishment  and  indignation  against  his 
lawyer  that  Archer  now  hastened  to  his  chambers.  Yet  neither 
Macrellum  nor  his  clerk  was  to  blame.  Their  well-concerted  schemes 
were  baffled  by  an  accident  over  which  they  had  no  controL    Th& 
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good  ship  "  Peggy/'  thoagb  bound  for  Liverpool,  had  never  reached 
that  port.  She  had  met  with  a  storm  when  off  Cape  Clear,  which 
had  driven  her  from  her  coarse,  and  damaged  her  so  much  that  she 
was  forced  to  pat  into  Flatomah  to  refit.  There  Jalia  had  landed, 
being  impatient  to  proceed  at  once  to  London. 

Her  reason  for  this  impatience  was  the  hope  she  entertained  of 
being  able  to  ascertain  there  her  hasband's  address  and  circom- 
stance^.  She  knew,  from  Lyman's  taunts,  that  he  had  changed  his 
name,  and  inherited  an  estate  ;  bat  this  was  all.  She  would  have 
been  at  a  loss  for  any  clue  by  which  to  find  him,  had  she  not  chanced 
to  discover  in  one  of  her  trunks,  before  she  left  Lyman's  house,  the 
remains  of  an  old  cheque-book,  which  gave  her  the  name  of  the 
London  bankers  in  whose  hands  Archer  had  deposited  the  purchase 
money  which  he  received  for  his  commission  when  he  left  the  army. 
She  thought  it  not  improbable  that  he  might  still  continue  to^bank 
with  them,  or  tliat  at  any  rate  they  might  supply  her  with  intelli- 
gence which  would  enable  her  to  trace  him  out. 

Accordingly  upon  her  arrival  in  town  she  lost  no  time  in  drivuig 
to  the  banking  house  in  question.  To  her  inquiries  whether  Mr. 
Armstrong  still  banked  with  them,  they  replied  that  upon  taking 
the  name  of  Archer  he  had  transferred  his  account  to  Messrs. 
Tinsome's,  in  consequence  of  the  Westmoreland  connection  belong- 
ing to  that  house.  To  Messrs.  Tinsome's  therefore,  she  hastened, 
and  the  head  clerk  there,  on  her  announcing  herself  as  a  connection 
of  Mr.  Archer,  gave  her  the  address  of  that  gentleman  at  once, 
adding  the  startling  intelligence  that  he  was  at  present  in  London 
with  his  bride. 

We  have  already  seen  the  first  step  which  Julia  thought  fit  to 
take  in  consequence  of  this  information.  Her  second  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  an  attorney,  and  du-ect  him  to  adopt  the  necessary  measures 
for  commencing  a  prosecution  against  her  husband. 

The  result  of  her  instructions  to  the  lawyer  was  the  issne  of  a 
summons  from  the  magistrate  of  the  Blank-street  Police-court, 
directing  George  Frederick  Archer  to  appear  before  him  within 
ten  days  from  the  date  thereof,  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  bigamy. 
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CHAPTER   XXL 


A   POUCE   REPORT. 


At  the  end  of  the  snbseqaeat  week,  the  colomns  of  the  morning 
newspapers  contained  the  following  report,  under  the  head  of 
Legal  Intelligence  : — 

"  Blank-street  Police-court. 

"  This  morning  was  appointed  for  the  hearing  of  a  charge  which 
has  excited  considerable  sensation  in  political  and  literary  circles 
in  consequence  of  the  eminent  position  of  the  defendant,  G.  F. 
Archer,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  lately  appointed  Secretary 
of  Legation  to  Her  Majesty's  Embassy  at  the  court  of  his  Serene 
Highness  the  reigning  duke  of  Hesse  Pfalzhof,  and  who  was  pre- 
viously well  known  through  his  connection  with  the  press. 

•'  The  court  was  crowded  at  an  early  hour,  and  we  noticed  on  the 
magistrate's  bench  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  distinction,, 
including  the  Earl  of  Exe,  Viscount  Wye,  Lord  Zedde,  &c.,  Ac. 

'*Mr.  Smashem,  instructed  by  Messrs.  Snappit,  appeared  for  the 
proeecution,  and  Mr.  Crashem,  instructed  by  Messrs.  Macvellum  and 
Sharp,  for  the  defence. 

"  The  magistrate  (Mr.  Fitzjudy)  took  his  seat  at  ten  o'clock.  A 
few  minutes  after,  Mr.  Archer  entered,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his 
friend,  Lord  Edward  Wrybbalde,  and  accompanied  by  his  legal 
adviser,  Mr.  Macvellum.  , 

"  Nearly  at  the  same  moment  the  prosecutrix  (who  had  given  her 
name  as  Julia  Archer)  made  her  appearance.  In  person  she  is  still 
decidedly  handsome,  though  perhaps  of  a  style  of  beauty  rather  too 
masculine  to  suit  all  tastes.  She  is  a  brunette  in  complexion,  with 
black  hair  and  eyes,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  rich  full  lips.  She  was 
dressed  showily  in  the  height  of  the  fashion,  and  wore  a  smart  vel- 


yet  bonnet  with  ostrich  feathers.  She  walked  in  without  the  least 
semblance  of  confhsion,  and  glanced  impatiently  and  boldly  round 
the  coort.  When  her  eyes  rested  on  the  defendant  she  shot  a  glance 
of  hatred  npon  him,  which  might  have  been  withering  in  its  effects 
had  he  not  fortunately  been  looking  another  way. 

**  Mr.  Smashem  opened  the  proceedings  by  shortly  stating  the 
nature  of  the  accusation,  which,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  was  a 
charge  of  bigamy.  He  observed  that  the  proof  of  the  charge 
rested  principally  on  the  eTidence  of  the  prosecutrix,  Mrs.  Archer, 
whom  he  should  call  as  the  first  witness. 

"  The  prosecutrix,  after  being  sworn,  deposed  that  her  maiden 
name  was  Julia  Smith,  and  that  she  had  been  married  to  the  defend- 
ant by  licence,  on  the  2nd  day  of  August,  1847,  in  the  parish 
church  of  Llangwby,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh.  That  the  defend- 
ant had  then  borne  the  name  of  Armstrong,  and  was  a  cornet  in 
Her  Majesty's  90th  Regiment  of  Dragoons.  That  he  had  snbse- 
qnentJy  been  obliged  to  sell  his  commission,  in  consequence  of  a 
duel  with  his  colonel,  and  that  he  had  then  gone  to  America,  and 
she  had  accompanied  him.  They  lived  at  New  Orleans  for  some 
months  in  very  poor  circumstances,  and  he  had  afterwards  returned 
to  England,  leaving  her  in  America.  She  had  only  lately  been  able 
to  pay  her  passage  home,  and  upon  her  arrival  in  London  she  found 
the  defendant  married  to  another  woman,  and  having,  moreover,  the 
audacity  absolutely  to  repudiate  his  marriage  with  her,  the  prosecu- 
trix. Hereupon  she  was  compelled  to  bring  the  present  charge  of 
bigamy  against  the  defendant. 

''  Mr.  Smashem  then  put  in  the  certified  copy  of  the  marriage 
licence  for  the  marriage  of  George  Frederick  Armstrong  with  Julia 
Smith.  He  also  put  in  the  certificate  of  the  marriage  had  and 
solemnised  in  November  last  between  George  Frederick  Archer 
and  Clara  Bampton.  He  was  about  to  proceed  with  the  proof 
that  the  aforesaid  George  Frederick  Armstrong  was  the  same  pe^ 
son  with  the  defendant  in  the  present  case,  when  Mr.  Crashem  inter- 
rupted him  by  saying  that,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  he  was 
willing  to  concede  the  identity  of  Mr.  Archer  and  Mr.  Armstrong. 

"  Mr.  Smashem  was  proceeding  with  his  case  when  the  police 
magistrate  interrdpted  him  by  asking  him  whether  he  bad  got  the 
certificate  of  the  marriage  between  Julia  Smith  and  George  Fredc- 
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rick  ArmstroDg.  He  had  only  handed  to  him  (Mr.  Fitvjndj)  the 
certified  copy  of  the  licence  aathorising  sach  marriage,  which  was  do 
proof  that  the  marriage  had  been  solemnised. 

''  Mr,  SfMdJikem, — '  I  regret  to  say  that  I  am  unable  to  produce  the 
certificate  of  my  client's  marriage,  because  the  leaf  in  the  parish 
roister  of  Llangwby,  in  which  it  ought  to  appear,  has  been  torn  out.' 

*'  Mr,  FUzjudy, — *  That  is  a  most  extraordinary  statement.  But 
you  are,  of  course,  aware  that  a  duplicate  copy  of  every  parochial 
register  is  annually  forwarded  to  the  superintendent  registrar.  Why, 
therefore,  have  you  not  produced  the  certified  extract  from  the 
general  registry  V 

"  Mr.  Smashem. — '  I  am  again  obliged  to*  express  my  regret ;  but 
the  leaf  in  question  must  have  been  torn  out  before  the  duplicate 
copy  of  the  register  of  Llangwby  was  made  and  forwarded  to  the 
registrar.' 

"  Mr.  Fitzjudy, — *  What  possible  ground  can  there  be  for  such  a 
supposition  V 

"  Mr.  Smashem. — '  I  here  produce  a  deposition  from  the  registrar 
of  the  Denbigh  district  to  prove  that  the  Rev.  David  Evans,  now 
deceased,  who  was  vicar  of  Llangwby  in  1847,  was  very  careless  and 
dilatory  jn  forwarding  the  duplicates  required,  being  often  as  much 
as  two  years  in  arrear  ;  also  that  the  register  for  the  year  1847  con- 
tained only  half  the  number  of  marriages  celebrated  on  the  average 
in  other  years. 

''  The  deposition  in  question  was  then  handed  to  the  magistrate, 
as  were  also  two  other  depositions  from  two  wedded  couples  belong- 
ing to  the  parish  of  Llangwby,  who  deposed  that  although  they  had 
been  married  in  the  year  1847,  the  record  of  their  marriage  was  not 
to  be  found  'on  the  parochial  register  for  that  year. 

"  Mr,  FUzjudy. — *  It  would  have  been  more  conclusive  if  the 
conductor  of  the  prosecution  had  brought  forward  some  person  who 
witnessed  this  alleged  marriage  between  the  prosecutrix  and  the 
defendant.  Why  have  you  not  subpoenaed  the  parish  clerk  and 
sexton  ?  they  were  probably  present,  at  any  rate,  if  such  a  marriage 
ever  took  place.' 

"  Mr.  Smashem. — (After  consulting  with  Messrs.  Snappit)  *  They 
have  been  subpoenaed,  but  I  am  informed  that  they  have  not  yet 
arrived.' 
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"  Mr.  FUujudy,—'  Let  them  be  called  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court.' 

"  The  name  of  John  Jones  was  accordingly  shouted  out,  upon 
which  a  little  old  man  came  forward,  his  head  covered  with  a  night- 
cap of  red  worsted,  and  his  eyes  protected  from  observation  by  a 
pair  of  blue  spectacles. 

*' Mr,  Fitzjudy  {to  witness,) — *Are  you  the  parish  clerk  of 
Llangwby  ?' 

"  Witness. — *  Dim  Sassenach.' 

"  Mr.  Fitzjudy. — *  What  do  you  mean,  sir  V 

"  Witness. — *  Dim  Sassenach.' 

"  Mr.  Fitzjudy. — *  Are  you  drunk  or  mad,  sir  ?  I  shall  commit 
you  at  once  for  contempt  of  court.' 

"  Here  Mr.  Macvellum,  the  legal  adviser  of  the  defendant,  ultc^ 
posed,  and  stated  that  having  formerly  lived  in  Wales  he  was  able 
to  explain  that  the  witness  meant  to  say  he  did  not  understand 
English,  and  desired  to  be  examined  in  Welsh. 

"  Mr.  Fitzjudy. — *  Then  we  must  have  an  interpreter  sworn.  Have 
you  an  interpreter  ready,  Mr.  Smashera  ?' 

"  M.  Smashem  replied  in  the  negative. 

"  Mr,  Fitzjudy. — *  What  does  your  client  mean  by  summoning 
Welsh  witnesses  and  not  taking  care  to  have  an  interpreter  at 
hand  ?  This  is  merely  wasting  the  time  of  the  court.  Call  the 
sexton.' 

"  David  Rees  was  then  called,  and  answered  to  his  name.  He 
stated  his  readiness  to  be  examined  in  English,  and,  on  being  sworn, 
was  asked  by  Mr.  Smashem  whether  he  remembered  having  been 
present  at  at  any  marriage  in  the  parish  church  of  Llangwby  on  the 
2nd  of  August,  1847  V 

"  The  witness  said  it  was  so  long  ago  that  he  could  not  tell  as  to 
any  particular  day. 

"  Mr.  Smashem  desired  »him  to  look  at  the  prosecutrix,  which  he 
did. 

"  Mr.  Smashem, — *  Now,  sir,  were  you  or  were  you  not  present 
when  that  lady  was  married  in  your  parish  church?  Remember 
you  are  upon  your  oath,  sir.' 

'*  Witness, — "Deed  to  goodness,  your  honour,  I  cannot  call  to 
mind  I  did  ever  see  the  lady  afore  anywhere  till  a  week  ago,  when 
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she  did  come  to  Llangwby,  and  offered  me  two  pounds  if  I  could 
remember  the  day  when  she  was  married.' 

"Here  the  prosecutrix  became  much  excited,  and  called  out 
fbrioosly,  '  You  lie,  you  rascal  I  you  were  the  clerk,  and  said  Amen 
'when  the  marriage  was  over  I' 

"  To  which  the  man  replied  very  coolly,  *  It  is  you  that  be  under 
the  mistake,  missis,  for  I  am  nothing  but  the  sexton  ;  it  is  John 
Jones  do  be  clerk,  as  his  worship  shall  tell  you.' 

"The  prosecutrix  was  about  to  rejoin  in  great  wrath,  but  her 
invectiye  was  with  difficulty  silenced  by  the  court.  She  continued 
to  gesticulate  with  great  vehemence  while  the  sexton's  examination 
'Went  on. 

"  He  was  further  asked  whether  he  had  not  witnessed  the  defend- 
ant's marriage,  and  whether  the  attorney  for  the  defence  had  not 
l)een  tampering  with  him  ;  but  denied  that  he  had  ever  seen  either 
the  defendant  or  his  attorney  before. 

"  The  counsel  for  the  defence  declined  to  cross-examine  this  wit- 
ness, who  was  therefore  suffered  to  withdraw. 

"  This  closed  the  case  for  the  prosecution. 

"  Mr.  Crashem  then  addressed  the  court  for  the  defence. 

"He  stated  that  he  was  instructed  to  admit  the  fact  that  the 
prosecutrix,  Julia  Smith,  had  been  formerly  the  mistress  of  the 
defendant,  and  had  accompanied  him  to  America.  The  whole  case 
against  his  client  had  so  completely  broken  down  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  go  into  any  defence.  He  would,  however, 
trouble  the  court  with  the  explanation  of  the  only  circumstance 
which  seemed  to  give  even  a  shadow  of  plausibility  to  the  allegation 
of  the  prosecutrix,  namely,  the  fact  that  a  marriage  licence  had 
been  procured.  The  truth  was,  that  the  fair  lady  had  insisted  on  a 
licence  before  she  would  consent  to  live  with  the  defendant.  There 
was  no  accounting  for  the  whims  of  the  sex  in  such  matters.  Per- 
hj^  she  thought  that  this  licence,  proceeding  as  it  did  from  episco- 
pal authority,  gave  a  shadow  of  sanction,  a  kind  of  sdrUilla  juris,  to 
her  connection  with  her  lover  ;  or  perhaps  (and  that  seemed  the 
most  likely  view)  she  mtended  from  the  first  to  use  it  for  vamping 
np  an  accusation  like  the  present,  in  order  to  extort  money  from 
the  defendant.  The  court  had  already  heard  from  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses called  by  the  other  side,  evidence  that  the  prosecutnx  \vdj\ 
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been  guilty  of  something  very  like  subornation  of  perjury,  in  order 
to  get  np  this  accusation. 

**  After  this  it  was  really  a  work  of  supererogation  to  call  witnesses 
to  prove  her  previons  character.  Bat  still,  as  the  charge  depeDded 
entirely  on  her  personal  testimony,  he  would  take  that  superfiuooii 
step.  He  should  prove  that  she  had  been  living  with  other  men  before 
she  lived  with  the  defendant,  and  further,  that  she  acknowledged  her- 
self the  mistress  of  the  defendant  in  America,  and  was  there  married 
to  a  leading  member  of  the  Mormonite  sect. 

**  He  then  called  Lord  Edward  Wrybbalde,  who  was  sworn,  and 
said  that  the  prosecutrix,  Julia  Smith,  had  formerly  lived  with  him 
for  two  years.  She  had  afterwards  quitted  him,  and  gone,  he  be- 
lieved, to  live  with  Colonel  Sackbut,  of  the  90th  Dragoons. 

''  Cross-examined, — '  Would  not  swear  that  he  had  never  suggested 
the  transfer  to  Colonel  Sackbut.  Could  not  remember  the  partico- 
lars  of  any  conversation  they  might  have  had  on  the  subject.  Could 
not  say  whether  he  was  the  first  person  who  had  led  the  prosecntrix 
astray.  Perhaps  he  might  have  been.  Would  not  swear  that  he 
was  not.  Had  no  objection  to  admit  that  she  left  his  mother's  ser- 
vice in  consequence  of  her  connection  with  him.' 

**  Captain  Dulcimer  of  her  Majesty's  90th  Dragoons  was  next  call- 
ed. Being  sworn,  he  stated  that  he  knew  the  prosecutrix  when  she 
lived  with  Colonel  Sackbut.  She  was  always  called  Mrs.  Sackhot 
then,  but  it  was  understood  that  she  was  not  married.  Remembered 
her  going  off  with  defendant.  Does  not  believe  they  were  mar- 
ried. 

**  Cross-examined, — '  Remembers  that  he  received  a  marriage 
licence  from  defendant,  and  gave  it  to  prosecntrix.  Knows  that  a 
marriage  licence  authorises  the  solemnisation  of  a  marriage.  His 
reason  for  not  believing  in  the  marriage  is,  that  the  defendant  at  the 
time  told  him  that  the  marriage  was  only  a  sham.  Doesn't  know 
what  defendant  meant  exactly.  Some  mock  ceremony  he  supposed. 
Can't  say  what  really  took  place.' 

"  The  next  witness  sworn  was  Samson  Leek,  who  described  himself 
as  resident  representative  of  of  the  Church  of  the  Ijatter-day  Saints 
in  England.  He  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  had  resided 
some  years  in  Utah.  Was  lately  arrived  in  England  on  a  special 
mission.    Had  known  the  prosecutrix  at  Utah,  where  she  was  the 
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wife  of  William  Lyman,  one  of  the  liigh  councillors  of  the  president. 
She  had  told  him  (witness)  that  she  had  never  been  married  to  any 
other  man  but  Councillor  Lyman. 

"  Cross-exanuned. — '  Could  not  swear  that  Lyman  had  no  other 
wives  except  the  prosecutrix.  Could  not  say  how  many  wives  the 
Councillor  had.  Made  it  a  rule  never  to  inquire  into  the  family  con- 
cerns of  other  people.  Declined  to  ivnswer  the  question  how  many 
wives  he  had  himself.  (Mr.  Fitzjudy  decided  that  this  question  was 
irrelevant,  and  must  not  be  pressed.)  Did  not  know  of  the  cause  of 
the  prosecutrix  leaving  Utah.  Was  not  aware  that  the  defendant 
had  abandoned  her  at  New  Orleans.' 

"  Mr.  Crashem  said  that  the  last  evidence  he  should  offer  would 
be  the  actual  certificate  of  the  marriage  between  the  prosecutrix  and 
Councillor  Lyman,  signed  by  the  prosecutrix  herself  This  extraor- 
dinary document,  the  first  official  record  of  a  Mormon  marriage 
perhaps  ever  produced  in  an  English  court  of  justice,  ran  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  '  I,  Brigham  Young,  Seer,  Prophet,  Revelator,  and  President  of 
the  Church  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  by  virtue  of  the  divine  author- 
ity committed  unto  me,  hereby  authorise  the  celebration  of  a  mar- 
riage between  William  Lyman,  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  and 
High  Councillor  of  the  Presidency,  and  Julia  Smith,  conunonly  called 
Julia  Armstrong.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  seal 

(Signed)  "  Brigham  Young  (L.S.) 

"  '  Countersigned  in  token  of  agreement  and  consent  by  us. 
(Signed)  "  Wiluam  Lyman. 

"  Julia  SMirn. 
(Commonly  called  Armstrong.)' 

*'  Mr.  Crashem  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  was  a  distinct 
acknowledgment  under  the  hand  of  the  prosecutrix,  that  she  was  not 
really  the  wife  of  the  defendant. 

"  Mr.  Fitgudy  asked  whether  the  prosecutrix  acknowledged  her  sig- 
uature. 

*'  The  prosecutrix,  after  consulting  a  moment  with  her  legal  advi- 
ser, declined  to  acknowledge  it. 

"  Mr.  Fitzjudy  then  said  that  he  should  compare  it  mWi  XJasi  %vgaa.- 
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tare  which  she  had   subscribed  to  to  her  present  depodtiOD.    He 
did  80,  and  prooonnced  the  signatures  onqaestionably  identical. 

**  Mr.  Orashem  then  stated  that  this  closed  the  ease  for  the  de- 
fence. 

**  Mr.  Fitzjudy  said — '  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  remark 
that  no  evidence  whatever  has  been  produced  which  wonld  justify  me 
in  sending  this  case  for  trial.  I  never  knew  a  charge  break  down 
more  completely.  It  rests  solely  upon  the  oath  of  the  prosecutrix  ; 
and,  after  the  evidence  brought  against  her  character,  I  cannot 
attach  the  least  credit  to  her  statement,  more  especially  when  con- 
tradicted by  her  own  admission  in  the  document  last  put  in.  She 
seems  to  be  a  most  hardened  and  abandoned  character  ;  and  I  warn 
her  that  in  bringing  such  a  charge  as  this  against  a  gentleman  oi 
such  high  respectability  and  honour  as  the  defendant,  she  incurs  seri- 
ous danger.  Indeed  I  feel  some  hesitation  whether  I  ought  not  to 
direct  her  to  be  prosecuted  for  perjury. 

"  In  one  point,  however,  I  do  not  justify  the  defendant.  His  con- 
duct was  certainly  reprehensible  m  obtaining  so  grave  a  document  as 
a  marriage  licence  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  a  female  to  an  illicit 
connection  with  him.  But  this  error  was  committed  in  the  heyday 
of  youthftd  passion,  and  has  no  doubt  been  long  regretted  by  the 
defendant.  I  ought  further  to  say,  that  if  the  prosecutrix  had  beeu 
proved  to  be  the  true  wife  of  the  defendant,  her  evidence  against  him 
would  be  inadmissible,  according  to  the  rule  of  English  law.  Her 
testimony,  therefore,  if  true,  would  be  useless.  I  need  say  no  more, 
except  that  I  dismiss  the  case  with  costs  against  the  prosecn- 
trix.' 

"  This  decision  elicited  some  marks  of  applause  from  the  crowded 
audience,  and  a  savage  burst  of  execration  from  the  prosecutrix. 
The  latter,  however,  soon  found  that  she  had  better  'keep  her 
breath  to  cool  her  porridge,'  to  use  a  vulgar  proverb.  For  she  was 
so  much  hooted  and  hustled  by  the  crowd,  that  she  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  making  her  escape  without  the  loss  of  her  finery,  and  woulcl 
perhaps  have  been  seriously  injured  had  it  not  been  for  the  interren- 
tion  of  the  police,  who  protected  her  till  she  found  refuge  in  » 
cab." 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

ATTORNEY  AND  GUENT. 

Archer  made  his  exit  from  the  police-court  triumphant,  but  not  at 
ease.  He  had  gained  his  point,  and  succeeded  in  defeating  the 
attack  which  had  caused  him  so  much  anxiety.  It  was  scarcely 
possible,  after  so  complete  a  failure,  that  his  enemy  should  venture 
to  renew  the  combat,  and  so  far  he  had  every  cause  for  satisfaction. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  could  not  but  be  aware  that  a  damaging 
revelation  had  been  made  concerning  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  his 
younger  days.  It  was  not  pleasant  to  feel  that  a  slur  was  thrown 
upon  his  character,  just  at  the  moment  of  his  entrance  on  public 
life. 

But  more  particularly  he  was  vexed  at  the  effect  which  these  dis- 
closures were  likely  to  produce  on  the  mind  of  his  bride.  For  a 
minute  or  two  he  considered  whether  he  could  manage  to  keep  the 
newspaper  report  from  her  eyes  ;  but  after  a  very  short  considera- 
tion he  dismissed  such  an  idea  as  hopeless.  If  she  did  not  see  the 
report  herself,  she  must  necessarily  hear  it  from  others  ;  her  aunt, 
her  mother,  her  brother,  would  all  read  it,  and  could  not  be  expected 
to  hold  their  tongues.  He  might  as  well,  therefore,  make  a  merit  of 
necessity,  call  her  attention  to  it  himself,  and  put  the  best  face  he 
could  upon  it. 

The  wisest  way  would  be,  he  thought,  to  leave  town  for  a  day  or 
two,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  first  impatient  ebullition  of  disgust 
which  he  expected  from  Clara  to  evaporate,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
leave  for  her  a  penitent  letter  of  explanation  and  apology  behind 
him.  This  being  resolved  on,  he  proceeded  to  his  club,  and  there 
concocted  the  following  epistle  : — 

"  My  Dearest  Clara, — You  will  see  in  the  newspapers  to-mott^-v 
the  report  of  a  disagreeable  business  in  which  m^  XitkoiQ  oecva^  %  ^"^ 
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accosatioD  brought  by  that  onfortanate,  half-mad  impostor  who 
frightened  yon  the  other  day.  Of  course  the  charge  has  been  dis- 
missed as  frivolous  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  matter  has  annoyed 
me  a  good  deal.  I  have  concealed  it  from  you  hitherto,  and  should 
continue  to  do  so  were  it  possible,  because  it  inyolves  certain  details 
of  my  early  life,  of  which  (I  frankly  own)  I  am  ashamed,  and  the 
.  knowledge  of  which  can  now  only  pain  you  needlessly. 

"  But  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  conceal  from  you  any  longer 
that  which  will  be  in  the  columns  of  every  paper  to-morrow  morning. 
I  therefore  only  ask  you  to  read  the  report  with  indulgence,  and  to 
remember  that  when  I  committed  the  follies  which  are  there  dis- 
closed I  was  a  boy  of  eighteen  ;  and  above  all,  that  I  had  never 
known  in  you  the  perfect  ideal  of  womanhood. 

"  I  confess  I  do  not  like  to  meet  your  eye  till  you  have  had  time 
to  get  over  your  first  disgust  at  this  matter.  Moreover,  I  have  some 
business,  connected  with  the  letting  of  one  of  my  farms  in  the  north, 
which  I  ought  to  look  after.  I  shall  therefore  go  down  by  to-night's 
mail  to  Westmoreland,  whence  I  hope  to  be  back  in  tliree  days. 
"  Ever  your  affectionate  husband, 

"  G.  F.  Akchier." 

The  first  news  which  Clara  heard  of  her  husband'.s  quitting  town 
was  from  his  servant,  who  gave  her  this  note  on  his  return  from  the 
Euston  Station,  whither  he  had  taken  his  master^s  carpetrbag.  The 
letter  filled  her  with  uneasy  curiosity  for  the  next  day's  intelligence, 
and  it  may  be  imagined  that  her  hand  trembled  with  eagerness  and 
agitation  as  she  opened  the  "  Times"  which  lay  beside  her  plate  and 
teacup  on  the  following  morning. 

The  shock  with  which  she  read  it  was  considerably  diminished  by 
the  contents  of  Archer's  letter,  but  still  it  was  very  great.  The 
odious  nature  of  the  charge  revolted  her  ;  she  felt  disgraced  even  by 
the  bare  possibility  that  her  husband  could  be  so  accused  ;  and  the 
very  disagreeable  picture  of  his  early  life  and  companions  forced  her 
to  contemplate  him  in  a  light  much  less  flattering  than  she  had  ever 
done  before. 

She  had  never  hitherto  associated  his  image  in  her  mind  with  the 
idea  of  coarse  and  sensual  vice  ;  her  hero-worship  was  henceforth 
.impossible  ;  her  idol  was  fallen  from  its  pedestal  into  the  mud.    And 
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yet,  &las !  she  now  felt  more  keenly  than  ever  how  impossible  it  was 
that  any  fall,  that  any  estrangement,  should  sever  her  from  him. 
His  life  was  inseparably  blended  with  hers,  for  good  and  evil,  by  the 
highest  and  holiest  of  all  laws  ;  for  she  already  knew  herself  to  be  a 
mother,  and  the  mother  of  his  child.  She  might  be  forced  to  despise 
Lim,  she  might  even  learn  to  hate  him,  and  to  curse  the  day  of  their 
union  ;  but  that  union  itself  was  indissoluble,  sealed  for  ever  by  the 
legislation  of  nature.  ^ 

There  was  one  point  brought  out  in  the  police-court  investigation 
which  was  new  to  Clara  ;  the  fact,  namely,  that  her  husband  had 
formerly  borne  the  name  of  Armstrong.  This,  however,  did  not 
make  on  her  the  painful  impression  which  he  had  feared  it  would. 
She  had  never  spoken  much  to  Archer  about  his  early  life  ;  young 
love  looks  to  the  present  and  the  future,  rather  than  the  past ;  or  if 
it  takes  any  interest  in  the  past,  it  is  in  the  history  of  its  own  birth 
and  growth  alone.  When  her  husband's  youthful  days  had  been 
alluded  to,  he  had  quickly  turned  the  subject,  spoken  of  his  boyhood 
as  an  ungenial  time,  and  lamented  the  deteriorating  influence  of 
unintelligent  and  narrow-minded  parents,  but  that  was  all.  The  idea 
that  he  had  been  her  brother's  early  persecutor  never  entered  into 
her  mind  ;  she  had,  indeed,  probably  never  heard  the  name  of  his 
tormentor  ;  or  if  she  had  done  so,  ityhad  long  since  faded  from  her 
memory.  Moreover,  the  name  of  Armstrong  was  so  common,  that, 
had  she  even  remembered  the  circumstances,  she  would  never  have 
thought  the  person  identical ;  especially  when  her  husband  had  been 
introduced  to  her  as  her  brother's  friend. 

But  very  different  was  the  effect  produced  by  this  discovery  on 
Charles  Bampton,  when  the  English  papers  containing  the  report  of 
these  proceedings  reached  him  at  Pan.  At  once  a  sudden  light 
flashed  upon  his  mind.  Indistinct  images  of  repugnance,  and  haunt- 
ings  of  dislike,  received  then*  full  explanation.  Often  when  with 
Archer  he  had  fancied  he  was  listening  to  tones  long  since  famihar 
and  odious  to  him  ;  but  so  great  was  the  change  in  personal  appear- 
ance, that  the  evidence  of  his  eyes  had  deafened  him  to  the  fainter 
testunony  of  the  ear.  But  now  he  felt  an  instantaneous  certainty  of 
the  truth  ;  and  with  this  certainty  came  a  terrible  conviction  of  the 
utter  worthlessness  and  falseness  of  his  brother-in-law  ;  a  falseness 
rendered  evident  by  the  deceit  practised  in  concealing  \^  ^^\2L\\<sor 
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tity,  and  denying  his  former  knowledge  of  his  victim.  Charles  now 
trembled  for  his  sister  ;  and,  nnder  the  impulse  of  the  feelings  reused 
by  a  discovery  so  painful,  poured  forth  the  fulness  of  his  heart  in 
the  following  letter  to  Miss  Helen  Bampton. 

"  My  Dear  Aunt  : — Watch  over  our  poor  Clara,  I  entreat  you. 
She  may  need  it  more  than  you  think.  I  have  just  been  reading 
that  disgraceful  trial  in  the  newspapers,  in  which  her  husband  was 
defendant  ;  you  have  seen  it,  of  course.  It  is  bad  and  disreputable 
in  every  way,  and  shows  what  a  coarse-minded  profligate  Archer 
must  have  been.  But  that  is  not  the  worst  thing  about  it  to 
me. 

**  You  probably  would  not  have  noticed,  or  would  have  regarded 
as  immaterial,  the  fact  brought  out  in  evidence,  that  Archer's  name 
was  formerly  Armstrong.  No  doubt  you  have  forgotten  that  Arm- 
strong was  the  name  of  that  hateful  scoundrel  who  drove  me,  by  his 
mean  and  cowardly  bullying,  to  fly  from  school,  and  thus  to  lay  the 
seeds  of  that  weakness  of  constitution  under  which  I  am  now  suffer- 
ing. But  what  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  you  will  ask  ;  or  why  should 
I  think  there  can  be  only  two  men  in  the  world  bearing  so  common 
a  name  as  Armstrong  ?  I  answer  with  perfect  certainty,  this  is  the 
same  Armstrong. 

'^  I  now  wonder  at  and  curse  my  blindness,  that  I  did  not  recog- 
nise him  from  the  first  ;  that  I  could  ever  have  forgotten  the  villain 
whom  I  had  such  fatal  reason  to  remember.  And  I  can  now  under- 
stand the  instinct  of  antipathy  which  made  me  recoil  from  the  very 
sound  of  his  voice  when  we  first  met  at  Oxford,  in  spite  of  all  his 
agreeability  and  cleverness  ;  and  which  has  recurred  ever  since, 
from  time  to  time,  notwithstanding  his  successful  attempts  to  force 
himself  upon  my  intimacy.  But  (as  I  told  you  at  Grasmere)  I  never 
was  really  intimate  with  him.  I  always  secretly  shrank  from  him. 
Yet  his  conversation  was  so  talented,  he  could  make  himself  so  fas- 
cmating  when  he  liked,  that  I— alas  1  my  will  was  weaker  than  his 
— he  has  been  the  evil  destiny  of  my  life — I  am  his  doomed  victim 
by  an  irresistible  fate. 

"  Do  not  thmk  me  absurd  or  exaggerative.     Do  not  say  that  it  vJ 
unfair  to  visit  the  sins  of  the  boy  of  fifteen  on  the  man  of  five-an4 
twexxtj.    Believe  me^  deace&l  anii\,  >i\i^\>  Tf^\iN&  %.  ^*^Ns^  vci  sg^^in  ^  i 
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ith  a  heart  so  black,  so  cruel,  so  Tile,  can  never  change  his 
3.  Alas  1  alas  I  that  ihy  dear,  dear  Clara  should  have  been 
n,  partly  by  my  fault,  into  the  power  of  this  wretch, 
ou  will  perhaps  think  I  am  still  writing  under  the  influence  of 
ealousy  which  I  confessed  to  you  at  the  Lakes  when  he  robbed 
my  sister.  But  no,  it  is  not  so.  I  feel  the  loss  as  keenly  ad 
or  myself ;  but,  oh  1  I  feel  a  far  deeper  anguish  now  for  her 
not  for  my  own.  Gladly  would  I  think  of  her  as  lost  to  me 
er  if  I  could  only  think  of  her  as  married  to  a  man  of  honour, 
i  of  principle,  a  man  with  whom  she  had  a  chance  of  happiness. 
o  think  it  is  irremediable  !  To  think  that  she  is  tied  to  that 
drel  for  her  whole  life  long  t  I  could  almost  wish  that  the 
e  brought  against  him,  by  his  former  mistress  had  been  true, 
en,  at  any  rate,  Clara  would  be  free.  But  what  am  I  saying  7 
jar,  dear  sister, — could  I  bear  even  to  imagine  her  disgraced  ? 
no  !  the  agony  of  shame  would  kill  her. 
am  writing  on  the  first  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  have  no 
to  propose — nothing  definite  to  suggest.  But  a  horrible  dread 
owers  me  that  he  will  make  Clara  wretched,  and  that  some 
evil  is  hanging  over  hex  i  therefore,  I  say  again,  watch  over 
earest  aunt ;  watch  over  your  own  child,  who  owes  to  you  all 
ippiness  of  her  childhood,  and  who  loves  you  as  more  than  a 
sr.  Go  and  stay  with  her  at  any  rate  as  long  as  she  remains  in 
nd :  and,  if  you  can,  go  abroad  with  her  and  be  near  her,  at 
for  a  time,  in  a  strange  land. 

would  go  myself,  but  the  doctors  will  not  hear  of  my  moving 
wrard  before  May,  and  I  feel  myself  that  I  am  very  far  from 
my  cough  is  incessant,  and  my  strength  very  small.  You  may 
believe  that  this  news  will  not  make  me  better, 
arewell,  dear  aunt.  May  God  bless  you,  and  pity  and  protect 
yoT  lost  Clara. 

**  Believe  me,  jour  affectionate  nephew, 

"  C.  Bampton." 

ore  this  letter  was  despatched  from  Pan,  Archer  had  returned 

Qdon,  where  he  was  received  somewhat  coldly,  but  not  unkindly, 

wife.     She  had  made  up  her  mind  that  it  was  best  not  to 

e  him  by  useless  recrimination.     The  wounds  of  tJaa  ^%A  ^^\^ 
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inflicted  ;  they  could  not  be  healed  ;  but  she  saw  no  use  in  probing 
them. 

On  one  point,  too,  her  husband  gratified  her  bj  a  spontaneous 
declaration  that,  now  this  disagreeable  business  was  over,  he  should 
not  any  longer  encourage  or  tolerate  the  visits  of  Macvellum.  And, 
to  show  his  sincerity  in  this  promise,  he  rang  the  bell  forthwith,  and 
aonoimced  to  the  waiter  who  answered  it,  that  he  was  never  at  home 
in  future  to  Mr.  Macvellum,  and  that  the  solicitor  was  on  no  accoant 
to  be  shown  in  if  he  called. 

Soon  afterwards  a  dinner  invitation  arrived  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Macvellum  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archer. 

''  This  is  too  much,"  cried  Archer.  **  Does  the  animal  think  that 
he  is  to  force  his  female  into  your  society  ?  Pray  send  as  coneise 
a  negative  as  you  can.'' 

Accordingly,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archer  regretted  that  they  were  pre- 
viously engaged  ;  and  several  subsequent  invitations  were  similarly 
declined  in  the  course  of  the  three  weeks  which  followed  the  hearing 
in  the  police-court. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  Mr.  Macvellnm's  name  was  to  come  on 
for  ballot  at  a  political  club  of  which  Archer  was  a  member.  The 
latter  had  been  induced  to  propose  his  useful  friend,  though  with 
some  qualms  of  disgust,  at  the  attorney's  particular  request,  made 
during  the  time  of  their  most  constant  and  necessary  intercourse. 
But  now  the  case  was  altered  ;  the  work  had  been  done  and  the  tool 
might  be  abandoned. 

Archer  was  heartily  sick  and  ashamed  of  the  agent's  vulgarity,  and 
did  not  at  all  like  being  his  godfather  with  the  club.  He  therefore 
whispered  it  about  among  two  or  three  of  his  particular  friends 
that  the  fellow  was  a  shocking  snob,  and  that,  although  he  had 
been  forced  in  consequence  of  his  pertinacious  entreaties  to  propose 
him,  he  heartily  wished  him  to  fail,  and  meant  himself  to  black- 
ball him.  This  whisper  was  rapidly  drcnlated  about  the  club  on 
the  balloting  evening,  and  of  course  did  not  fail  to  raise  a  plentiful 
crop  of  blackballers.  For  a  candidate  in  such  cases  is  as  hope- 
lessly damaged  as  Osesar's  wife  herself  by  the  least  breath  of  sus- 
picion. 

These  circumstances  will  account  for  the  fact  that  when  the  ballot 
for  Macvellum  had  taken  place  it  wag  not  necessary  for  the  president 
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to  coant  the  balls  ;  the  slightest  inspection  sufficed  to  show,  not 
merely  that  the  proportion  of  black  to  white  was  too  great  for 
admission,  but  that  the  negative  colour  was  actually  in  the  major- 
ity. 

Sometime  later  in  the  day  MacTellum,  who  had  been  detained  late 
at  his  office  in  the  city,  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  club.  He 
jumped  out,  and  ran  up  the  steps  to  the  porter's  seat  of  office. 

"  What  new  members  have  been  elected  to-night  ?"  he  asked ; 
not  that  he  doubted  of  his  own  election  ;  but  yet  a  sort  of  self-con- 
sciousness prevented,  him  from  liking  to  say  in  a  downright  manner, 
"  Is  Mr.  Macvellum  elected  ?" 

The  porter  gave  him  in  reply  a  string  of  names  in  which  his  own 
was  not  included. 

"  What  ? — what  ?"  he  cried.  "  There  must  be  some  mistake,  my 
good  fellow  I     Mr.  Macvellum  was  elected,  I  understood." 

"  No,  sir  ;  here's  the  official  list,  sir,"  rejoined  the  porter,  handing 
him  a  paper.  "  Mr.  Macvellum  was  balloted  for  sir,  but  not  elected, 
sir." 

The  disappointed  candidate  let  fall  the  list  and  staggered  down 
the  steps  again,  in  extreme  vexation.  His  ambition  had  been 
especially  set  upon  becoming  a  member  of  this  club.  It  would  have 
brought  him  into  the  company  of  respectable  men,  and  improved  his 
social  position  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  have  given  him  an 
opportunity  of  increasing  his  professional  business,  by  opening  up  to 
him  a  new  electioneering  connection.  His  two  strongest  passions, 
vanity  and  avarice,  were  both  thoroughly  mortified. 

He  loitered  absently  along  the  pavement,  without  thinking  which 
way  he  was  walking,  and  then  turned  back  upon  his  steps,  decided 
to  go  home.  As  he  repassed  the  vestibule  of  the  club,  two  members 
quitted  it  together,  and  walked  on  just  in  front  of  him. 

"  So  Archer's  attorney  was  blackballed,"  said  the  first,  with  a 
laugh. 

"  I  should  rather  think  he  was,"  answered  the  other  ;  "  he  got 
more  black  balls  than  white." 

"  I  am  surprised  at  that,"  remarked  his  friend.  "  I  should  have 
thought  Archer  was  a  man  who  could  have  carried  any  one  he  pro- 
posed, if  he  took  the  trouble  of  making  a  strong  canvass." 

"  Ah  1  if,"  rejoined  the  second  ;  **  there's  the  rub.    Between  you 
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and  me,  Archer  did  not  at  all  want  to  bring  his  nominee  into  the 
club." 

''  Indeed  1"  said  the  first ;  "  why  then  did  he  propose  him  ?" 

**  Oh  I  some  priTate  reasons,  I  belieTe  ;  the  man  was  his  ageat, 
and  had  been  nsefol,  so  he  cooldn't  refose  to  pat  his  name  down,  yon 
know." 

''  Yes,  but  what  reason  have  yon  for  thinking  he  ¥rished  him  not 
to  be  elected  ?" 

"  Well,  I  shouldn't  wish  it  to  go  further,  for  of  course  he  woiddn't 
like  it  to  get  round  ;  but,  between  ourselves,  he  gave  me  a  hmt  yes- 
terday that  the  fellow  was  not  a  gentleman,  and  would  be  a  disgrace 
to  the  club,  and  said  that,  though  he  could  not  help  proposing  Mm, 
he  meant  to  put  in  a  black  ball  himself." 

<<  The he  did  !     That  accounts  for  it,  indeed.    Save  me 

from  my  Mends,  as  Solomon  says.  -  (It's  Solomon,  isn't  it  ?)  And 
no  doubt  you  took  good  care  to  let  the  attorney's  character  be  pretty 
generally  whispered  about  before  this  eTening." 

The  two  friends  turned  down  a  side  street,  and  Macyellum  heard 
no  more.  But  he  had  heard  enough  to  enlighten  him  completely, 
and  determine  his  resolution  irrevocably.  He  had  been  maeb 
offended  by  Archer's  coldness  during  the  past  fortnight,  and  had 
suspected  that  orders  must  have  been  given  for  his  own  exdnsioD 
from  the  apartments  of  his  client.  But  this  he  had  chiefly  attribated 
to  the  influence  of  Clara,  who  had  never  been  at  any  pains  to  dis- 
guise her  dislike  to  him.  Now,  however,  he  found  out  that  Archer 
was  still  more  guilty. 

"  Ungrateful,  hypocritical,  sneaking  scoundrel  I"  he  murmured  to 
himself,  "  but  I  will  be  revenged  upon  him  yet.  He  despises  me, 
does  he  ?  Disgrace  the  club,  should  I  ?  A  convicted  felon  will  dis- 
grace it  rather  more,  I  fancy."  And  as  under  the  impulse  of  an 
unusual  excitement  he  strode  rapidly  homewards,  he  caught  himself 
ejaculating  aloud,  from  time  to  time,  "  he  shall  repent  it  I"  **  he  shall 
repent  it  1" 

As  early  as  business  hours  permitted  next  morning,  Macvellum 
drove  to  the  office  of  Messrs.  Snappit,  the  solicitors  whom  Julia  had 
employed.  He  had  an  excuse  for  calling,  in  order  to  receive  the 
cost  of  the  previous  prosecution,  which  had  been  adjudged  to  his 
client  by  the  police  magistrate,  but  had  not  yet  been  paid.    His  real 
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purpose,  howeyer,  was  to  ascertain  Julia's  present  address,  which  he 
easily  did  without  exciting  any  suspicion  in  Messrs.  Snappit. 

He  found,  to  his  great  joy,  that  the  object  of  bis  search  had  not 
yet  left  London.  He  therefore  repaired  at  once  to  her  lodgings, 
where  he  found  her  still  dawdling  over  the  remains  of  a  late  break- 
fast, and  chewing  the  cud  of  bitter  fancies.  He  announced  himself 
merely  as  a  gentleman  who  had  important  business  to  communicate. 

When  he  was  shown  in,  Julia  started  with  surprise,  and  seemed 
at  first  inclined  to  resent  the  intrusion. 

''  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  are  astonished  to  see  me,  madam, 
knowing,  as  you  do,  that  I  was  the  legal  adviser  of  your  enemy. 
You  must  naturally  think  me  impertinent  in  intruding  iq)on  your 
privacy  ;  but  I  assure  you  I  have  not  come  out  of  impertinence,  but 
from  a  real  hope  of  being  useful  to  you.  Mr.  Archer  has  insulted 
me,  and  I  am  now  as  much  his  enemy  as  you  can  be.  I  suppose  I 
am  not  mistaken  in  thinking  that  you  would  give  something  to  be 
revenged  on  him  ?" 

"  Anything  I  anythmg  l**  cried  Julia.  "  He  is  a  deceitful,  unnatu- 
ral, lying  villain.  He  has  ruined  me  by  his  wickedness.  I  thirst  for 
his  heart's  blood." 

''  Pray  don't  use  such  dangerous  expressions,  my  dear  madam,  nor 
in  so  loud  a  tone.  Walls  have  ears,  you  know.  But  speaking  quite 
calmy,  I  think  I  can  put  you  in  the  way  of  getting  as  full  revenge 
as  you  wish,  and  perhaps  even  of  establishing  your  own  claims  into 
the  bargain." 

"  Tell  me  instantly  what  you  mean,  sir." 

**  Well,  then,  ma'am,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Archer  {alias  Arm- 
strong) got  a  licence  for  his  marriage  to  you,  didn't  he  7" 

"  He  did,  he  did,  the  villain  I" 

"  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  to  get  it  he  was  obliged  to 
swear  that  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age." 

*'  Was  he  ?    No,  I  knew  nothing  about  that." 

**  Yes  ;  and  when  he  swore  that  oath  he  was  under  twenty." 

"  But  how  does  that  help  me  ?" 

"  Why,  are  not  you  aware  that  perjury  is  an  offence  against  the 
law,  which  is  punishable  by  transportation  ?" 

"  No  ;  is  it  indeed  ?  Oh,  thank  heaven,  thank  heaven  I  And 
you  think  we  can  prove  it  against  the  artful  scoup4f6l  ?" 
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"  I  am  snre  we  can.  If  joa  are  wflfing  to  go  to  the  expense  of  tiie 
prosecation.'' 

"  Oh  yes,  yes  ;  rengeance  will  be  cheap  at  any  price.'' 

"  Then  the  next  thing  wiH  be  to  establish  yoor  marriage ;  fix  I 
own  to  yon  I  haye  no  donbt  yoo  really  were  married.'' 

"  Of  course  I  was  ;  bat  what  hope  is  there  of  proring  it,  when 
he  has  got  the  roister  torn  out  7" 

"  There  is  a  great  difficnlty,  no  donbt ;  bnt  I  think  with  good 
management,  it  may  be  got  orer.  Of  coarse  the  sexton  gave  false 
evidence." 

"  Of  coarse  he  did.  No  donbt  he  had  been  iHibed  by  that  moo- 
ster.     Do  yon  think  he  coald  be  persuaded  to  recant  ?" 

"  Perhaps,  if  you  gave  him  his  price  ;  but  there  would  not  be 
much  good  in  that,  for  his  testimony  would  be  useless  in  a  conrt  of 
justice,  if  he  came  forward  to  acknowledge  himself  perjured." 

"  Then  what  can  be  done  ?" 

"  Why,  we  have  still  got  the  clerk,  who  gave  no  eridence  at  all 
in  the  police-court." 

**  But  he  wasn^  present  at  my  wedding.  There  was  no  one  there 
but  the  parson  and  that  other  man,  who  calls  himself  the  sextoD, 
but  who  I  thought  was  the  clerk." 

**  Oh,  indeed  ;  then  the  old  Welshman  told  me  the  truth.  I 
thought  he  was  only  lying.  He  seemed  a  very  cautious  old  bird,  and 
is  not  to  be  caught  with  chaff,  that's  erident." 

"  What  ?     Did  you  see  him  before  the  trial  ?"  ^ 

"  Hm — hm — Ah,  yes  ;  you  know  in  our  profession  we  are  obliged 
to  prepare  our  case  beforehand,  and  it  is  desirous  to  see  the  witnesses 
on  both  sides  if  possible.  In  fact,  I  kept  both  clerk  and  sexton  safe 
in  my  office  till  it  was  time  for  them  to  go  into  court,  for  fear  they 
should  be  tampered  with  by  the  other  side,  you  know.  But  I  am 
now  engaged  in  your  serrice,  and  may  be  all  the  more  useful  to 
you  for  having  seen  the  cards  in  your  antagonist's  hands — ^you 
comprehend." 

V    **  I  see — I  see  ;  and  you  think,  then,  that  something  might  be  got 
out  of  the  clerk  ?" 

"  Why,  yes  ;  I  don't  see  who  else  could  have  cut  that  leaf  out  of 
the  register-book." 

Tnie  ;  of  course.    Thon  what  do  you  propose  to  do  P 
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"  Why,  if  you  aathorise  me  to  do  so,  I  will  go  to  Llangwby  my- 
self, and  see  whether  fifty  pounds  will  make  the  clerk  speak 
out." 

'*  Do  so  by  all  means  ;  o£fer  him  £50  for  confession,  and  promise 
that  if,  by  his  eridence,  my  marriage  can  be  established,  he  shall 
have  £50  more." 

"  Well  said,  ma'am  ;  you  have  the  right  stuflf  in  you  to  succeed. 
It  will  be  necessary,  too,  that  you  sign  an  agreement  to  reimburse 
me  for  the  expenses  of  the  prosecution  ;  you  understand." 

"  How  much  will  that  be  V 

"  Why,  if  you  give  me  a  written  promise  of  iSlOO,  to  be  paid  upon 
the  conviction  of  your  husband  for  the  perjury,  and  iS200  more  upon 
his  conviction  for  the  bigamy,  I  shall  be  satisfied." 

"  Very  well  ;  I  will  sign  the  promise  when  you  have  drawn  it  up, 
and  the  sooner  you  can  claim  the  payment  of  it  the  better." 

With  this  agreement  the  new  allies  parted,  and  Macvellum  lost 
no  time  in  making  his  proposed  journey  to  Llangwby.  He  visited 
the  clerk,  but  found  more  difficulty  in  entrapping  him  into  a  confession 
than  he  had  expected.  At  lofit,  however,  the  sight  of  the  fifty 
sovereigns  glittering  in  the  hand  of  the  attorney,  aided  by  the 
familiarity  of  the  latter  with  the  Welsh  tongue,  overcame  the  obstin- 
acy and  caution  of  the  old  man.  He  made  a  full  acknowledgment 
of  the  intended  sham  marriage,  in  which  he  had  promised  to  bear  his 
part,  and  told  how  it  had  been  prevented  by  the  appearance  of  the 
real  clergyman  upon  the  scene  ;  and  he  also  confessed  the  cutting 
out  of  the  missing  leaf  from  the  register.  To  guard  against  his 
retractation,  Macvellum  took  him  at  once  to  the  nearest  magistrate, 
before  whom  he  made  him  sign  a  deposition  to  the  above  effect. 

This,  however,  was  not  a  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  Julia's 
marriage  ;  for  the  clerk's  recollection  of  the  contents  of  the  missing 
leaf  would  hardly  be  received  as  proof  by  any  jury.  But  the  old 
man  also  remembered  that  the  page  in  question  had  been  copied  by 
the  late  vicar  before  his  death,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  the  required 
duplicate  of  it  to  the  Registrar's  office.  It  appeared  from  the  evi- 
dence brought  forward  before  the  police-court,  that  the  copy  had 
never  been  thus  forwarded.  It  had  therefore  been,  no  doubt,  care- 
lessly "'mislaid  by  the  deceased  incumbent  (who  was  noted  for  his 
shandy  ways),  and  perhaps  might  still  be  found  amou^Vv\&^w^^\'$i,>S. 
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search  were  made.  Such  a  search  MacTeUum  resolved  to  mstitute 
without  delay. 

For  this  purpose  he  proceeded  from  Llangwbj  to  the  county  town 
of  Denbigh,  where  the  brother  and  executor  of  the  late  yicar  (a  cer- 
tain Jenkin  Evans)  practised  as  an  apothecary.  This  Cambrian 
Galen  was  as  unbusiness-like  in  his  habits  as  his  departed  relative, 
and  evidently  had  not  given  himself  much  trouble  in  arranging  the 
papers  which  the  clergyman  might  have  left  behind  him.  He  did  not 
however,  object  to  allowing  Macvellum  to  seek  for  the  missing  docu- 
ments; and  directed  him  to  an  old  drawer  filled  with  loose  fragments 
of  Welsh  sermons,  which  were  being  gradually  used  up  to  wrap  the 
apothecary's  drugs. 

''There,"  he  said,  "he  had  put  all  the  papers  which  his  brother 
had  left  behind  him." 

Among  this  heap  of  rubbish  Macvellum  sought  in  vain.  At  length 
he  was  forced  to  the  disagreeable  conviction  that  the  duplicate  regis- 
ter, if  it  had  ever  existed,  must  now  have  perished.  He  therefore 
returned  to  London,  less  sanguine  of  his  new  client's  success  than  he 
could  have  wished. 

Still  he  was  resolved  to  try  a  prosecution  for  the  bigamy  as  well 
as  for  the  perjury.  He  knew  that  if  he  could  get  Archer  convicted 
of  the  perjury  (of  which  the  evidence  was  clear),  there  would  be  less 
difficulty  in  obtaining  credit  for  the  evidence  which  went  to  establish 
the  bigamy;  for  the  culprit's  character  being  ruined  by  the  first  vei^ 
diet,  he  would  be  more  easily  believed  guilty  of  the  second  charge. 

Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  the  attorney  put  the  necessary 
engines  in  motion  without  delay.  He  had  conducted  his  machina- 
tions with  art,  secrecy,  and  speed.  March  had  but  just  begun,  and 
Archer  (now  in  full  security)  had  not  yet  completed  his  preparations 
for  setting  out  upon  his  continental  journey,  when  the  unlooked-for 
bolt  fell  upon  him  from  a  sky  which  had  given  him  no  warning  of 
a  tempest. 

As  he  was  leaving  his  club  one  evening,  in  the  midst  c^  a  knot  of 
gay  associates,  he  was  suddenly  arrested  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from 
two  magistrates  of  Denbighshire,  requiring  him  to  appear  before 
them  to  answer  upon  the  charge  of  wilful  perjury,  alleged  to  have 
been  perpetrated  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction.  The  next 
day  he  found  himself  committed  to  Denbigh  gaol,  to  be  tried  at  the 
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spring  assizes,  which  were  to  commence  in  the  following  week.  And 
no  sooner  had  he  obtained  sufficient  sureties,  and  been  discharged 
from  prison,  on  giring  security  for  his  surrendering  himself  on  the 
appointed  dayi^  than  he  was  again  apprehended  on  the  charge  of 
bigamy,  and  brought  before  the  justices  of  Summerham.  The  lat- 
ter, after  some  hesitation,  consented  to  admit  him  to  bail  ;  but  this 
availed  him  little,  for  within  twenty-four  hours  he  was  compelled  to 
return  to  Denbigh  in  order  to  take  his  trial. 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

THE  TRIAL. 

It  was  the  evening  before  the  day  appomted  for  -the  trial  at  Den- 
bigh, when  Macvellum  had  a  consultation  with  the  leader  of  the  cir- 
cuit, whom  he  had  retained  to  conduct  the  prosecution.  To  his  sur- 
prise the  attorney  learned  that  in  the  opinion  of  his  counsel  the  case 
for  the  prosecution  was  not  so  conclusive  as  he  had  supposed.  There 
was  clear  evidence,  no  doubt,  that  Archer  had  made  a  false  oath 
before  the  surrogate  ;  but  it  must  also  be  proved  that  some  other 
person  had  been  injured  by  this  false  oath,  in  order  to  make  the 
o£fence  amount  to  the  crime  of  perjury,  according  to  the  common  law 
of  England. 

"  Now,"  continued  the  barrister,  "  if  you  can  bring  proof  that 
the  marriage  was  actually  solemnised  in  pursuance  of  the  licence  so 
obtained,  then  you  will  establish  the  injury  required  by  law  ;  for  in 
that  case  the  defendant  will,  by  means  of  his  perjury,  have  caused 
the  woman  he  married  to  contract  a  voidable  marriage  with  him, 
which  might  have  been  set  aside  by  his  father  or  guardians.  This 
would  be  an  injury  to  her,  accomplished  by  his  false  oath  ;  and  the 
indictment  for  perjury  may  in  that  case  be  maintained." 

In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  Macvellum  saw  himself  compelled 
to  bring  forward  such  evidence  as  he  had  procured  to  prove  the  cele- 
bration of  Archer's  marriage  at  Llangwby.  This  consisted  mainly,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  testimony  of  the  clerk,  -which  amounted  at  most 
only  to  circumstantial  proof.  Still  it  was  the  best  he  could  get ;  and 
he  thought  himself  lucky  that  Llangwby  was  near  enough  to  Den- 
bigh to  enable  him  to  bring  it  forward  even  now,  at  the  eleventh 
hour. 

He  instantly  drove  off  to  that  sequestered  village,  hurried  the  old 
clerk  out  of  bed  before  daylight,  and  had  him  ready  before  the  proceed- 
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ings  began.  He  also  despatched  messengers  by  railway  to  LiTerpool 
and  Manchester,  with  subpoenas  to  a  renegade  Mormon  named  Timo- 
thy Multiple,  whom  the  attorney  had  discovered  in  the  former  town, 
and  to  Captain  Dulcimer,  who  was  residing  at  the  latter  ;  and  both 
these  witnesses  arrived  by  special  train,  in  time  to  give  their  evi- 
dence. 

"  And  now  the  trumpets  were  heard,  and  the  two  judges  of  assize, 
in  their  robes  of  scarlet  and  ermine,  and  preceded  by  their  javelin- 
men,  dazzled  the  simple  citizens  of  Denbigh  with  all  the  pomp  of 
justice.  At  the  entrance  of  the  court-house  the  judges  separated  ; 
the  senior  was  conducted  through  an  empty  passage  to  a  half-empty 
room,  devoted  to  the  hearing  of  civil  causes  ;  the  junior  forced  his 
way  with  difficulty  through  the  dense  crowd  which  beset  the  avenues 
to  the  crown  court.  When  he  had  taken  his  seat,  proclamation  was 
made  for  silence,  and  the  defendant  in  "the  Queen  versus  George 
Frederick  Archer,  for  perjury,"  was  called  to  surrender  upon  his 
recognizances. 

Amid  a  breathless  hush  of  eager  expectation.  Archer  came  for- 
ward to  the  bar.  His  bearing  was  firm  and  manly,  with  a  certain 
air  of  careless  security  in  his  manner,  as  he  looked  proudly  and  some- 
what disdainfully  round  him  on  the  throng.  But  suddenly  his 
aspect  changed,  and  a  deep  flush  mounted  to  his  temples,  as  his  wan- 
dering glance  encountered  an  unexpected  sight  in  the  gallery  oppo- 
site. For  there,  directly  fronting  him,  sat  Miss  Helen  Bampton, 
with  Clara  by  her  side.  He  quailed  for  a  moment,  and  his  eyes  sank 
under  theirs  ;  but  in  another  instant  he  had  nerved  himself,  and 
looked  them  boldly  and  confidently  in  the  face,  with  an  aspect  which 
bade  them  fear  nothing  and  have  faith  in  him. 

But,  confident  of  victory  as  he  felt,  their  presence  disturbed  and 
angered  him.  He  knew  how  much  he  must  suffer  in  their  opinion 
by  the  necessary  disclosures  of  such  a  trial,  especially  coming  as  it 
did  upon  the  back  of  the  former  investigation. 

Their  coming  was  due  to  his  own  influence  over  his  wife,  in  whose 
bosom  he  had  succeeded  in  kindling  the  glow  of  indignation  which 
he  affected  against  the  foul  and  malignant  conspiracy  by  which  (he 
said)  this  prosecution  had  been  concocted.  When  she  found  that 
Macvellum  was  the  chief  instigator  of  it,  and  learnt  his  reason  for 
vengeance  against  her  husband,  she  readily  believed  tkioA.  Wi^  ^^.^t^^ 
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tion  was  based  solely  on  false  etidence  procured  by  snbornatioa 
Archer  himself  acknowledged  to  her  that  he  had  inadvertently  sworn 
to  the  ordinary  deposition  required  from  applicants  for  a  naarriage 
licence,  withoat  listening  to  it ;  that  as  he  had  only  got  the  thing 
for  a  joke,  he  had  been  careless  abont  the  whole  formality  ;  and  this 
she  readily  belicTed.  The  disgost  which  she  felt  at  first  fw  these 
discreditable  deeds  of  Archer's  youth  had  now  been  swallowed  np 
in  her  passionate  anger  and  loathing  against  his  present  persecutors. 

She  felt  certain  of  his  innocence  of  the  principal  charge  alleged 
against  him ;  and  the  fearfid  insult  it  implied  to  herself  filled  her 
with  contemptuous  scorn.  But  she  was  stung  to  the  quick  when  she 
perceived  that  her  aunt  (who  had  hurried  to  her  on  the  first  news  of 
Archer's  arrest)  did  not  share  her  own  triumphant  confidence.  Her 
heart  swelled  to  bursting  at  the  idea  that  one  so  near  and  dear  to 
her  should  even  imagine  the  possibility  of  such  unworthiuess  in  the 
man  to  whom  she  was  united. 

It  was  the  doubtful  silence  and  hesitation  of  Miss  Bampton's  man- 
ner, not  any  word  she  spoke,  which  convinced  Clara  of  the  state  of 
her  aunt's  feelings  on  the  subject.  The  conviction  drove  her  half 
mad,  and  the  restless  anguish  which  it  caused,  joined  to  the  impa- 
tience of  her  nature,  led  her  to  insist,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance, 
upon  being  present  at  the  trial.  Go  she  would,  and  no  one  had  the 
right  to  hinder  her.  And  finding  every  attempt  to  change  her  pu^ 
pose  vain,  her  aunt  determined  to  accompany  her  ;  being  less  reluct- 
ant to  do  so,  because  they  were  both  entirely  unknown  at  Denbigh 
Hence  the  unexpected  vision  which  startled  the  steadfast  soul  of 
Archer  on  this  eventful  morning. 

After  that  one  look  had  been  exchanged,  he  averted  his  eyes  from 
these  unwelcome  spectators,  and  turned  them  on  the  judge,  upon 
whom  he  kept  his  gaze  firmly  rivetted  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day. 

Meanwhile  the  counsel  for  the  defence  had  declined  his  right  of  chal- 
lenge, and  the  jury  was  immediately  sworn,  according  to  that  well  known 
formula  the  solemnity  of  which  is  so  shamefully  marred  by  the  irref- 
erent  manner  in  which  the  oath  is  too  often  administered  :  "  Yoo 
shall  well  and  truly  try  this  issue  between  our  Sovereign  Tiady  the 
Queen  and  George  Frederick  Archer,  and  a  true  verdict  give  acco^ 
ding  to  the  evidence.     So  help  you  God." 
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The  record  of  the  indictment  was  then  read,  setting  forth  that 
"  on  the  2Dd  day  of  August,  1841,  George  Frederick  Armstrong 
(now  called  George  Frederick  Archer)  had  made  oath  before 
Thomas  Llewellyn,  a  surrogate  for  the  granting  of  marriage  licenses 
in  the  diocese  of  Bangor,  that  he,  the  said  George  Frederick  Archer, 
was  then  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards  ;  and  that  he 
had  thereby  obtained  a  license  for  the  solenmization  of  matrimony 
in  the  parish  church  of  Llangwby,  in  the  said  diocese,  between  him 
and  Julia  Smith,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's,  in  the  diocese  of  Ches- 
ter, which  marriage  was  thereupon  solemnized  ;  and  that  he,  the 
said  G.  F.  Archer,  well  knew  that  in  the  month  of  August  in  the 
year  aforesaid,  he  had  not  yet  fully  attained  the  age  of  twenty 
years  ;  and  that  the  said  G.  F.  Archer,  in  the  premises  as  aforesaid, 
by  his  own  proper  act  and  consent,  and  of  his  most  wicked  mind, 
falsely,  voluntarily,  and  corruptly,  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid,  did 
commit  voluntary  and  corrupt  perjury  in  manifest  contempt  of  the 
laws  of  this  kingdom  of  England,  to  the  [lemicious  example  of  all 
others  in  like  case  offending,  and  against  the  peace  of  our  sovereign 
lady  the  Queen,  her  crown,  and  dignity." 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  then  opened  the  case  as  follows  : — 

''My  lord  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury, — The  defendant  stands 
indicted  for  corrupt  and  wilful  perjury.  We  shall  first  prove  the 
fact  that  he  took  the  false  oath  charged  against  him  in  the  indict- 
ment, and  shall  produce  from  the  archives  of  the  diocese  the  actual 
deposition  to  which  he  swore  in  the  presence  of  the  surrogate,  signed 
with  his  own  band.  We  shall  next  prove  that  when  he  swore  that 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  he  had 
not  attained  the  age  of  twenty.  But  here,  perhaps,  it  may  be  urged 
in  his  excuse  that  the  defendant  may  have  been  ignorant  of  his  own 
age.  Of  that  excuse,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  he  has  deprived  him- 
self by  his  own  act ;  that  plank  on  which  perhaps  he  might  have 
stepped  safely  to  shore  he  has  cut  away  with  his  own  hand.  For 
we  shall  prove  that  within  about  a  month  from  the  time  when  he,  as 
aforesaid,  swore  that  he  had  attained  his  majority,  he  wrote  to  his 
attorney  directing  him  to  plead  his  minority  in  defence  of  an  action 
for  debt. 

"  By  that  plea,  gentlemen — ^by  that  dishonourable  plea,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  call  it — ^for  though  it  is  a  plea  sanctioned  by  Ukw,  vt  S&  ^\^^ 
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which  mast  be  scouted  m  the  coart  of  honour — a  plea  by  which  no 
true  gentleman  would  consent  to  benefit ; — I  say,  by  that  Tcry  dis- 
honourable plea,  the  defendant  has  robbed  himself  of  the  sole  groond 
on  which  he  might  perhaps  haye  successfully  been  defended  against 
the  present  indictment.  But  there  is~another  point  of  this  case 
where,  in  a  manner  even  more  remarkable,  the  defendant  has  entrap- 
ped himself  in  the  toils  which  he  laid  for  others.  We  shall  prove  to 
you,  gentlemen,  that  when  the  defendant  obtained  this  marriage 
licence  he  had  no  intention  of  being  married  to  the  woman  therein 
named.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  appear  that  it  was  his  base  design 
to  entrap  the  young  female  for  whom  he  professed  to  entertain  an 
honourable  affection,  into  a  sham  wedlock.  He  procured  that  licence 
solely  to  deceiTC  her.  He  sent  it  to  her  by  a  friend  (whom  we  eball 
produce  before  yon),  because  she  would  not  join  him  till  she  had 
receiTcd  that  document.  I  am  unable  to  examine  her  as  a  witness, 
because  a  wife  cannot  be  a  witness  on  the  trial  of  her  husband ;  and 
therefore  I  cannot  explain  to  you  the  exact  steps  by  which  the 
designs  of  the  defendant  were  defeated  ;  but  we  shall  prove  by  the 
evidence  of  the  parish  clerk  of  Llangwby  that  he  was  hired  to  per- 
sonate the  vicar,  and  that  he  had  promised  to  do  so,  and  thus  to 
perform  a  mock  ceremony  for  the  deception  of  the  unfortunate  and 
trusting  girl.  But,  at  the  very  critical  moment,  the  appearance  of 
the  vicar  himself  upon  the  scene  defeated  this  infamous  plot,  and  the 
defendant  was  actually  married  by  a  real  clergyman,  while  he  snp 
posed  himself  to  be  going  through  a  mock  ceremony  performed  by  a 
sham  parson. 

"  Never  was  there  a  case,  gentlemen,  in  which  the  biter  was  so 
completely  bit.  If  the  defendant  had  not  devised  this  infanions 
scheme,  he  would  never  have  married  Julia  Smith,  the  girl  in  ques- 
tion, and  if  he  had  not  married  her  he  could  not  have  been  indicted 
for  his  previous  perjury.  For  though  in  the  eye  of  conscience  every 
false  oath  deliberately  made  is  perjury,  yet  in  the  eya  of  the  com- 
mon law  no  man  is  accounted  guilty  of  perjury  unless  by  his  false 
oath  he  has  injured  another. 

"  He  did,  however,  marry  Julia  Smith  by  the  licence  which  he 
obtained  by  falsely  swearing  that  he  was  of  age  ;  and  in  so  marry- 
ing her,  he  inflicted  on  her  a  grievous  injury,  because  his  father 
might  unmediately  have  set  aside  the  marriage,  being  contracted  by 
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a  minor  withoat  his  consent;  and  thoB  he  completed  the  link 
required  to  entangle  himself  within  the  meshes  of  an  indictment  for 
wilful  and  corrupt  perjury. 

"  The  evidence  we  shall  bring  forward  of  the  solemnisation  of 
this  marriage  between  the  defendant  and  Julia  Smith  will,  I  hope, 
be  amply  sufficient  to  establish  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  reason- 
able men.  But  it  might  have  been  more  perfectly  demonstrative 
had  it  not  been  for  a  still  darker  mystery  of  iniquity,  which  I  pro- 
ceed to  explain  : — 

'*  The  marri^e,  when  it  had  been  celebrated,  was,  of  course,  duly 
recorded  in  the  parochial  register-book  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pase.  That  register-book,  gentlemen,  we  shall  produce  before  you. 
You  will  see  with  your  own  eyes,  that  a  leaf  has  been  cut  out  of 
it — a  leaf  which  belonged  to  that  very  year,  1847,  in  which  the 
aforesaid  marriage  took  place.  You  will  also  see  that  the  number 
of  weddings  in  that  year  is  only  about  half  the  number  which  is 
entered  in  other  years.  Hence  there  is  a  high  probability  that  the 
leaf  was  removed  from  the  book  after  it  had  been  filled  up,  and 
not  before.  And  there  must  of  course  be  a  strong  presumption 
that  it  must  have  been  removed  by  some  one  whose  interest  it  was 
to  get  rid  of  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  marriages  therein  recorded. 

But  this  presumption  is  increased  to  absolute  certainty  when  we 
discover  (as  I  shall  prove  to  you)  that  the  missing  leaf  was  cut  out 
by  an  order  from  the  Mormon  hierarchy  of  England ;  that  the 
defendant  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Mormon  sect  in  America, 
and  has  continued  secretly  to  belong  to  it  in  England  ;  and  that, 
further,  the  missing  leaf  was  sent  to  the  address  of  *  W.  Z.,  Post- 
office,  Oxford,'  at  a  time  when  (as  we  shall  prove)  the  defendant 
was  resident  in  Oxford. 

"  When  these  things  shall  have  been  established,  gentlemen,  no 
doubt  can  remain  upon  your  minds  that  the  defendant  did  contract 
a  marriage  with  Julia  Smith,  by  authority  of  the  licence  obtained 
by  his  false  oath.  Such  marriage  being  voidable,  was  an  injury  to 
the  female  thus  induced  to  marry  him,  as  great  as  a  mock  marriage 
would  have  been.  This  injury,  as  I  before  said,  his  false  oath 
miabled  him  to  perpetrate  ;  and  thus  it  becomes  legally  punishable 
as  perjury,  the  o£fence  which  is  charged  against  the  defendant  in 
the  indictment. 
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"This,  gentlemen,  is  the  case  for  the  prosecution.  I  do  not  wish 
to  press  too  harshly  upon  the  unfortunate  man  against  whom  I  am 
now  compelled  to  make  good  these  overwhelming  accasatioiis ;  I 
will  therefore  abstain  from  saying  a  word  in  aggravation  of  the 
enormity  of  his  offences  ;  I  will  not  even  allade  to  the  subsequent 
conduct  by  which  he  has  enhanced  them.  Without  further  com- 
mentary, I  will  content  myself  with  examining  the  witnesses  who 
are  to  establish  the  allegations  of  the  indictment." 

The  first  witness  called  for  the  prosecution  was  the  Rev.  T. 
Llewellyn,  the  surrogate,  who  swore  to  Archer's  identity,  and  to  the 
fact  of  his  having  obtained  the  licence  after  taking  oath  that  he 
was  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards. 

Next  the  Registrar  of  the  district,  John  Brown,  Esq.,  who  was 
also  (as  it  chanced)  the  Ecclesiastical  Registrar  of  the  Diocese,  pro- 
duced from  the  archives  in  liis  custody  the  original  deposition  mtde 
previous  to  the  issuing  of  the  marriage  licence,  and  signed  in  the 
presence  of  the  surrogate  by  G.  P.  Armstrong.  In  his  cross-exami- 
nation, the  Registrar  was  asked  whether  in  the  duplicate  marriage 
register  of  the  parish  of  Llangwby,  kept  in  his  office,  there  was  any 
record  of  the  solemnisation  of  a  marriage  in  pursuance  of  the 
licence  ? 

The  registrar  answered  that  his  attention  had  been  called  to  thl^ 
point  on  a  former  occasion,  and  he  had  ascertained  that  there  was 
no  such  entry.  On  tliis  the  witness  was  re-examined,  and  stated 
that  the  late  vicar  of  Llangwby  had  been  a  careless  uid  dilatory 
person,  and  might  perhaps  have  neglected  to  send  this  duplicate  for 
as  much  as  two  years  together  ;  but  he  could  not  swear  that  this 
had  been  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 

Tlie  counsel  then  put  in  and  proved  the  defendant's  baptismal  cer- 
tificate, extracted  from  the  register  of  the  parish  where  he  had  beeu 
baptised,  in  order  to  show  that  he  had  been  bom  in  September, 
1827,  and  consequently  could  not  have  been  twenty  years  of  age  in 
August,  1847. 

Macvellum  was  next  put  into  the  witness  box,  and  produced  a 
letter  which  he  had  received  from  Archer,  written  immediately  after 
the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  by  which  he  had  been  ordered  to 
Bell  out  of  the  army.  This  letter  was  read,  and  contained  Archer's 
instructions  to  the  attorney  to  defend  the  actions  for  debt  which 
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were  threatened  by  two  Chester  tradesmen  (a  tobacconist  and  a 
wine-merchant),  by  pleading  his  minority.  "  I  am  now,"  the  writer 
said,  "  only  jnst  twenty  years  of  age  oa  the  14th  of  the  present 
month  of  September,  1847."  MacTellnm  farther  proved  the  dis- 
charge of  these  actions  for  debt  on  the  plea  of  the  defendant's 
infancy.  It  was  visible  that  this  evidence  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  jury,  a  majority  of  whom  were  shopkeepers  of  the  county 
town. 

Bat  more  general  interest  was  excited  among  the  audience,  when 
John  Jones,  parish  clerk  of  Llangwby,  in  Welsh  wig  and  blue  spec- 
tacles was  pat  into  the  witness-box.  He  was  examined  through  the 
medium  of  an  interpreter,  and  described  very  clearly  the  promise 
which  he  had  given  to  the  sexton,  that  he  would  personate  the  vicar 
on  the  2nd  of  August,  1847,  and  would  read  the  marriage  service 
in  the  church.  He  declared  that  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  any- 
thing more  than  a  harmless  joke  which  was  intended.  The  vicar 
had  come  and  told  him  he  was  going  to  perform  the  marriage  ;  he 
(Jones)  had  thereupon  got  leave  from  the  vicar  to  stay  away,  as  he 
thought  the  sexton  would  do  to  say  Amen  as  well  as  he.  That 
afternoon  he  had  felt  curious  to  see  who  was  married,  and  had  gone 
to  look  at  the  register  book,  which  was  kept  in  the  vestry.  He  had 
found  the  names  of  the  new-married  couple  entered  as  George 
Frederick  Armstrong  and  Julia  Smith.  Two  or  three  years  after- 
wards he  had  received  an  order  from  those  who  were  set  in  author- 
ity over  his  conscience  ;  at  least,  he  believed  at  that  time  in  their 
authority.  The  order  had  directed  him  to  cut  out  that  leaf  in  the 
register  which  contained  all  marriages  performed  at  Llangwby 
between  June  and  December,  1847,  and  to  send  it  to  "  W,  Z.,  Post- 
office,  Oxford.^ 

This  order  he  had  obeyed.  He  then  produced  the  parochial  regis- 
ter for  marriages,  and  pointed  out  the  place  where  the  leaf  had 
been.  The  book  was  minutely  examined  by  the  jury,  and  excited 
much  interest  among  the  spectators,  and  some  struggles  and  com- 
plaints from  those  in  the  hinder  benches,  that  the  folk  in  front  of 
them  would  stand  up  to  peep,  and  so  intercepted  their  fair 
view. 

Jones  went  on  to  explain,  with  expressions  of  contrition,  that  he 
had  obeyed  the  order  only  because  he  believed  it  was  hla  dsiX.^  ^^  \» 
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do.    He  was  very  sorry  now  for  what  he  had  done,  because  hu 
mind  was  enlightened  to  know  that  Mormonism  was  a  delosion. 

This  witness  was  subjected  to  a  severe  cross-examination  by  the 
counsel  for  the  defence,  which  would  have  ruined  his  credit  with 
the  jury  had  he  not  possessed  the  advantage  of  having  every  ques- 
tion translated  to  him  by  the  interpreter.  In  this  way  he  had 
ample  time  to  consider  his  answers ;  for  he  perfectly  understood 
English,  though  pretending  not  to  do  so  ;  and  consequently  could 
employ  the  interval  spent  in  rendering  each  question  into  Welsh,  in 
deliberating  on  the  safest  way  of  parrying  it.  He  was,  however, 
unable  to  put  aside  several  home-thrusts  of  his  examiner  ;  aiid 
especially  failed  to  explain  why  he  had  not  communicated  his  present 
story  to  the  conductors  of  the  charge  of  bigamy,  who  had  interro- 
gated him  a  month  before.  When  he  was  at  last  sufifered  to  with- 
draw, there  were  few  among  the  audience  who  had  much  faith  iu  his 
honesty  remaining. 

Captain  Dulcimer  was  the  next  witness.  He  swore  that  the  mar- 
riage licence  had  been  sent  him  by  the  defendant  to  give  to  Julia 
Smith,  because  she  had  insisted  on  having  it  before  she  would  join 
the  defendant  at  Llangwby.  On  cross-examination  he  stated  that 
the  defendant  had  explained  to  him  that  the  whole  thing  was  a 
joke,  and  that  no  marriage  was  intended.  He  also  stated  that  Julia 
Smith  had  lived  with  Colonel  Sackbut  as  his  mistress,  and  had  gone 
by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Sackbut. 

Timothy  Multiple  was  next  called,  and  stated  that  he  had  for- 
merly been  a  Mormon,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  ''  Millennial 
Sun,"  the  chief  English  organ  of  the  sect.  He  proved  that  the 
defendant  was  a  frequent  writer  in  that  paper  and  particularly  that 
he  had  written  several  articles  in  favour  of  polygamy.  He  produced 
a  letter  from  the  defendant  to  himself  on  the  subject  of  these  articles. 
He  had  also  seen  an  order  from  the  president,  Brigham  Young, 
addressed  to  the  English  churches,  commandig  them  to  render  obe- 
dience to  the  defendant.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  defendant 
might  have  obtained  the  order  for  cutting  out  the  leaf  of  the  register 
if  he  had  wished  it. 

This  witness  was  cross-examined  as  to  his  reasons  for  leaving  the 
Mormon  sect,  and  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  had  been  charged 
with  embezzling  money  from  the  coffers  of  the  church.     He  also 
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admitted  that  he  had  known  Julia  Smith  when  she  was  liying  as  the 
wife  of  William  Lyman. 

Finally,  a  deposition  was  put  in  from  the  Senior  Tutor  of  St 
Chad's,  sworn  before  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford,  proving  that  the 
defendant  had  been  resident  in  the  University  during  the  month 
of  May,  1850,  in  which  month  John  Jones  had  sworn  that  he  sent 
the  missing  roister  to  W.  Z.  at  Oxford. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  being  thus  closed,  the  counsel  for  the 
defence  (an  advocate  who  had  come  down  on  Archer's  special 
retainer)  rose  to  reply — 

•*  My  lord  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  he  began,  **  I  trust  to  have 
Uttle  difficulty  in  scattering  to  the  winds  every  rag  of  this  most 
frivolous  indictment.  A  more  groundless  and  malicious  prosecution, 
I  verily  believe,  never  wasted  the  time  of  a  court  of  justice  ;  a  more 
palpable  conspiracy  for  the  manufacture  of  evidence  and  the  ruin  of 
an  innocent  and  honourable  man  was  never  exposed. 

"  As  to  the  mere  fact,  mdeed,  of  the  defendant  hav;ing  sworn  to 
an  erroneous  statement  of  his  age  before  the  surrogate,  I  do  not 
mean  to  deny  it.  But  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  whether  it  is  likely  that 
a  young  man  bent  upon  a  frolic  should  have  listened  to  every  word 
of  the  technical  statement  which  he  was  called  to  swear  to.  If  he 
heard  the  words  reciting  his  age  at  all,  is  it  not  probable  that  he 
looked  on  them  as  mere  words  of  course,  immaterial  to  the  business, 
and  so  thought  no  more  about  the  matter  ?  Nay,  is  not  this  proved 
by  the  very  fact  so  strongly  relied  upon  by  my  learned  friend  on  the 
other  side — the  fact,  namely,  that,  about  a  month  after  this  transac- 
tion, he  put  on  record  a  formal  declaration  of  his  true  age  ?  Would 
he  have  done  this  if  he  had  been  aware  that  he  had  recently  sworn 
to  a  contradictory  statement  f  Surely  this  fact  proves  that  either 
he  took  the  surrogate's  oath  without  listening  to  it,  or  else  that  he 
must  have  been  ignorant  of  his  real  age  in  August,  and  must  have 
discovered  it  in  the  interval  by  inquiries  in  his  native  place.  This 
latter  supposition,  though  less  probable  than  the  first,  is  perfectly 
possible  ;  for,  as  it  has  been  said  that  it  is  a  wise  child  who  knows 
his  own  father,  so  we  may  say  it  is  a  still  wiser  child  who  knows  his 
own  birthday.  At  any  rate,  the  possibility  of  either  of  these  expla- 
nations is  sufficient  to  upset  the  indictment ;  for  there  is  no  proof 
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that,  at  the  time  or  before  the  time  of  his  getting  the  licence,  be 
knew  his  real  age,  bat  only  that  he  knew  it  a  month  after. 

"  I  think,  then,  gentlemen  of  the  jory,  yon  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  false  statement  of  the  defendant's  age  made  before  the  surrogate, 
far  from  being  a  wilful  and  deliberate  act,  was  merely  a  careless 
admission,  made  either  inadvertently  or  ignorantly.  But  even  had 
it  been  otherwise — even  had  it  been  a  false  oath  intentionally  aud 
wilfully  made— still  this  would  not  be  sufiScient  to  maintun  the 
charge  laid  in  the  indictment.  For  to  constitute  the  legal  offence 
of  perjury,  it  is  not  enough  (as  you  have  heard  my  learned  friend 
opposite  admit) — it  is  not  enough,  I  say,  that  the  defendant  should 
have  sworn  falsely  ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  his  false  oath  should 
have  injuriously  affected  the  interests  of  some  other  person. 

'*  Those  who  have  got  up  this  most  malicious  prosecution,  being 
aware  of  this  difficulty  in  their  case,  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  female  whose  name  was  mentioned  in  the  licence,  this  Julia 
Smith,  alias  Julia  Sack  but,  alias  Julia  L3rman,  was  injured  by  the 
defendant's  oath  ;  because,  forsooth,  that  oath  enabled  him  to  seduce 
her  into  a  voidable  marriage.  Now  you  have  heard  something  as  to 
the  character  of  this  woman  from  two  of  the  witnesses  on  the  otiier 
side.  You  can  judge  for  yourselves,  therefore,  whether  she  is  a  per- 
son who  would  have  been  much  injured,  even  though  she  had,  as 
they  pretend,  been  married  to  the  defendant,  and  though  that  mar- 
riage had  been  voided  a  week  after  consummation.  Why,  gentle- 
men, she  has  been  the  mistress  of  at  least  half-a-dozen  men  before  or 
since,  and,  as  you  have  heard,  has  borne  the  name  of  three  of  them, 
at  least. 

"  But  is  it  possible,  after  the  evidence  we  have  heard,  to  beHcve 
that  any  such  marriage  was  ever  solemnised,  or  even  so  much  as 
intended  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  whole  proof  of  such  a  marriage 
has  broken  down  ?  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  and  seen  the  man 
on  whose  testimony  you  are  expected  to  believe  the  fact  of  such  a 
marriage  ;  you  have  heard  him  confess  himself  a  rogue  and  liar  ;  you 
have  heard  him  own  that  he  was  willing  to  have  personated  the 
clergyman  of  his  parish,  and  to  have  performed  a  mock  marriage. 
He  does  not  even  pretend  that  he  was  asked  to  do  this  by  the 
defendant :  he  says  that  the  sexton  asked  him.     Now,  luckily,  I 
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have  the  sexton  here  ;  and  I  shall  produce  him  before  you,  not  only 
to  refute  this  assertion  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  vilify  the  defend- 
ant, but  also  to  contradict  the  fact  of  this  alleged  marriage,  of  which, 
according  to  the  clerk's  story,  he  (the  sexton)  is  now  the  only  sur- 
viving witness  ;  for  you  will  observe  that  even  this  hardened  liar  did 
not  venture  to  say  that  he  had  himself  witnessed  the  ceremony  :  at 
the  utmost  his  evidence,  had  it  been  true,  would  have  only  amounted 
to  circumstantial  proof  of  the  wedding. 

"  But  why  need  I  waste  words  upon  the  testimony  of  such  a  self- 
convicted  villain  ?  For  which  of  you  will  believe  a  man  who  swears 
that  he  has  perpetrated  the  most  infamous  fraud  and  breach  of  trust 
which  it  is  possible  for  a  man  in  his  position  to  commit  ?  And 
besides,  is  it  not  clear  that,  if  there  had  been  a  grain  of  truth  in  the 
rascal's  statement,  he  would  have  told  his  story  last  month,  when  he 
was  summoned  as  a  witness  by  this  same  Julia  Smith,  and  was  in 
communication  with  the  managers  of  her  case  ?  Yet  on  that  occa- 
sion, as  I  shall  prove  by  the  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  police 
magistrate,  who  dismissed  the  charge,  not  a  word  of  this  story  was 
produced.  Clearly,  then,  it  has  been  concocted  since,  and  John 
Jones  has  been  bribed  to  join  in  this  onslaught  against  the  defend- 
ant ;  in  fact,  he  has  been  suborned  to  perjure  himself,  in  order  to 
rain  the  innocent. 

"  But  you  will  perhaps  ask,  gentlemen,  who  is  the  author  of  this 
conspiracy  ?  What  is  the  motive  that  can  have  given  rise  to  a  plot 
so  malignant  ?     The  answer  is  clear. 

**  In  the  first  place  there  is  Julia  Smith,  the  defendant's  discarded 
mistress  ;  in  the  second  place  there  is  Mr.  Mac  vellum,  the  defendant's 
discarded  attorney.  Rejected  love  on  the  one  hand  ;  rejected  law 
on  the  other.  I  need  not  expatiate  on  the  hatred  inspired  by  slighted 
affection  ;  a  slighted  sweetheart  is  proverbially  the  bitterest  of  foes  ; 
but  a  slighted  attorney  has  the  same  impulses  of  wounded  vanity  and 
injured  interest  to  rouse  his  vengeance  ;  and  he  is  certainly  the  more 
dangerous  enemy  of  the  two.  I  suppose  you  will  not  doubt  the  ani- 
mosity which  must  actuate  this  man,  who  a  few  weeks  ago  managed 
the  defendant's  case,  and  successfully  vindicated  him  against  a  charge 
virtually  the  very  same  which  is  now  brought,  yet  who  now  is  the 
manager  of  this  prosecution. 

^'  Bat  I  shall  prove  to  you  distinctly  that  he  not  otkV^  ^\i\j^x\»^&Ri^^ 
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bat  avowed,  his^hostile  intentions  against  my  client;  for  I  Rhali 
bring  forward  as  witness  a  gentleman  in  whose  presence  he  declared 
his  enmity  against  the  defendant,  becaose,  forsooth,  the  defendant 
had  blackballed  him  at  a  club  into  which  (somewhat  ambitioudy) 
Mr.  Macvellam  sought  admission  ;  a  desire  my  client  resisted^  know- 
ing Mr.  Macvellum  too  well  to  wish  for  more  of  his  company.  In 
requital  for  this  repulse,  the  attorney  swore  he  would  be  revenged  on 
the  defendant ;  and  you  see  that  he  has  kept  his  word. 

"  The  only  other  part  of  the  case  which  I  have  not  yet  noticed  is 
the  story  of  the  missing  leaf  which  we  have  heard  so  much  about 
No  doubt  a  leaf  has  been  cut  out  of  the  register.  But  what  evidence 
is  there  that  it  was  cut  out  after  it  was  filled  up  ?  What  proof  is 
there  that  it  was  not  accidentally  torn  or  injured,  and  therefore  cut 
out  while  it  was  still  a  blank  leaf  ?  Nay,  have  we  not  the  clearest 
possible  demonstration  that  this  must  have  been  the  case,  in  the  fact 
that  the  parochial  register  in  its  present  state  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  duplicate  copy  of  it  kept  in  the  registrar's  office  ?  To  meet 
this  difficulty,  gentlemen,  you  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  late  vicar 
of  Llangwby  was  so  incredibly  careless  as  to  delay  for  two  whole 
years  the  sending  of  the  copy  annually  due  from  him,  and  that  the 
registrar  of  the  district  connived  at  tliis  slothfid  negligence.  I 
ask  you  whether  so  monstrous  an  hypothesis  does  not  refute 
itself? 

**  But  you  have  heard  another  witness  about  whom  I  must  say  a 
word  before  I  have  done  ;  I  mean  that  precious  specimen  of  Mor- 
monism,  Timothy  Multiple.  You  heard  him  confess  how  he  had 
merited  the  confidence  of  his  employers,  and  I  am  sure  you  wiU 
agree  with  me  that  a  swindling  knave  like  that  is  beneath  your 
notice  and  mine.  Ilis  oath,  in  fact,  is  not  worth  the  money  for 
which  it  might  be  purchased.  As  to  what  he  said  about  the  obe- 
dience which  might  have  been  paid  to  the  defendant's  orders  by  the 
Mormons,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  cause.  The  question  is, 
whether  any  obedience  was  paid,  not  whether  it  might  have  been. 
Nor  does  even  this  liar  pretend  that  he  knows  of  any  orders  given 
by  my  client.  The  Mormon  order  for  the  cutting  out  of  ihe  leaf 
from  the  register  is  no  doubt  a  forgery  altogether.  But  even  had  it 
been  genuine  it  would  prove  nothing  against  my  client ;  for  there 
must  have  been  two  dozen  entries  on  the  missing  leaf,  if  it  was  filled 
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up  at  all,  and  all  the  parties  of  all  these  two  dozen  marriages  are 
just  as  much  implicated  in  the  suspicion  as  the  defendant. 

"  Indeed,  I  should  not  have  said  anything  about  this  Mormon 
evidence,  except  for  the  sake  of  obviating  any  prejudice  which  you 
might  conceive  against  my  client  on  account  of  his  seeming  to  have 
been  mixed  up  with  a  sect  so  worthless.  Now  what  is  the  true  and 
simple  explanation  of  this  ?  Can  you  suppose,  gentlemen,  that  a 
man  of  the  great  talents  and  acquirements  of  the  defendant — a  man 
who  has  taken  the  highest  honours  which  the  University  of  Oxford 
has  to  bestow — can  you  imagine,  I  say,  that  such  a  man  was  the 
dupe  of  a  stupid  system  of  imposture  which  can  only  deceive  the 
most  ignorant  and  drivelling  fanatics  ?  The  absurdity  of  such  a  sup- 
position needs  no  refutation  from  me,  for  it  refutes  itself.  No,  gen- 
tlemen, it  is  perfectly  clear  how  the  matter  stands.  The  defendant, 
like  most  young  men  of  liveliness  and  genius,  was  very  fond  of  prac- 
tical jokes  ;  and  certainly  he  could  not  have  devised  a  more  enter- 
taming  practical  joke  than  to  persuade  the  absurd  maniacs  and 
idiots  who  believe  in  the  prophet  Joseph  Smith,  that  he  was 
himself  a  sharer  in  their  folly,  and  to  fool  them  to  the  top  of  their 
bent  by  writing  in  their  journal.  I  can  fancy  the  merry  laughs 
which  my  client  must  have  eiyoyed  with  his  young  friends  at  Oxford 
over  the  concoction  of  those  polygamous  articles  which  he  contri- 
buted to  the  '  Millennial  Sun.' 

"  Now,  then,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  my  task  is  nearly  finished. 
I  have  redeemed  my  promise  that  I  would  tear  in  pieces  the  flimsy 
fabric  of  imposture  which  has  1)een  vamped  up  against  my  client. 
The  charge,  if  treated  on  its  own  merits  alone,  must  have  fallen  to 
the  ground  at  once,  whatever  the  character  of  the  defendant  had 
been.  But  how  much  more  must  it  do  so,  gentlemen,  when  you  con- 
sider who  the  defendant  is  ;  when  you  consider  the  spotless  character 
he  has  borne ;  when  you  cottsider  the  honours  which  his  talents, 
aided  by  perseverance  and  high  principle,  have  won  ;  when  you 
consider  the  high  position  to  which  his  merit  has  already  raised  him  I 
I  do  not  deny  that  in  his  early  youth  the  defendant  was  like  other 
young  men ;  that  he  had  his  follies — ^his  errors,  if  you  will — as  we 
have  all  of  us  had  ;  but  he  sowed  his  wild  oats  early.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  well  for  most  of  us  if  our  crops  of  that  grain  had  been  in 
the  gronnd  as  soon  as  his  was.    Even  daring  the  timft  "vibssci.  \k!t  ^^s^ 
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an  undergraduate  at  college — ^the  very  time  when  a  little  wildness 
may  naturally  be  expected  and  tolerated — he  was  already  a  model 
of  sobriety,  industry,  and  correctness.  This,  gentlemen,  I  shall  prove 
by  the  unexceptionable  testimony  of  the  Warden  of  his  college,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  rulers  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Then,  as  to  his  subsequent  career,  which,  short  as  it  has  been,  has 
already  conducted  him  to  such  a  high  distinction,  you  will  hear  the 
evidence  of  no  less  a  person  than  Lord  Fkmborough  himself,  Her 
Majesty^s  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  who  has 
selected  my  cUent  for  a  most  important  sphere  in  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  purely  on  grounds  of  personal  merit,  unaided  by 
aristocratical  or  party  connection.  And  I  cannot  refrain  from 
addmg,  that  the  appointment  does  equal  honour  to  the  girer  and 
the  receiver. 

"  Such,  gentlemen,  Ls  the  character  of  my  client ;  such  is  the  man 
whom  his  vindictive  persecutors  would  persuade  you  to  convict  as  a 
perjured  liar,  a  common  cheat,  a  swindler,  and  an  impostor.  But 
then*  maUce  has  overreached  itself.  Then*  malignant  acts  will  be 
vain.  I  see  from  your  intelligent  countenances,  as  you  have  followed 
the  evidence,  that  you  have  already  penetrated  their  devices  and 
baffled  their  designs  ;  so  that  it  is  rather  as  a  matter  of  form  than 
of  necessity  that  I  shall  now  call  before  you  the  few  witnesses  whom 
I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  produce." 

The  first  witness  called  for  the  defence  was  David  Rees,  the  sex- 
ton ;  who  gave  the  same  evidence  which  he  had  formerly  given  in 
the  police-court ;  entirely  denying  ^e  story  of  the  clerk. 

He  was  cross-examined  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  but 
stuck  obstinately  to  his  denial. 

A  Mr.  Thomson  was  then  sworn,  a  client  of  Macvellum's,  who  had 
seconded  his  nomination  at  the  Pell-mell  Club.  He  proved  that 
when  he  had  seen  Macvellum  the  day  after  his  rejection,  and  had 
condoled  with  him  thereupon,  the  attorney  had  accused  Archer  as 
the  cause  of  his  mishap,  and  had  vowed  revenge  against  him. 

The  third  witness  was  the  police  magistrate,  Mr.  Fitzjudy,  who 
produced  his  notes  of  the  evidence  taken  when  the  charge  of  bigamy 
against  the  defendant  was  brought  before  him.  From  his  state- 
ment it  appeared  that  the  evidence  now  brought  forward  to  prove 
the  defendant's  marriage  with  JuUa  Smith  was  not  adduced  when 
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the  case  came  before  him,  although  the  main  witnesses  were  the 
same.  The  natural  inference  from  this  was  that  the  clerk's  story 
had  been  invented  in  the  interral. 

After  these  witnesses  had  been  examined,  to  prove  conspiracy  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecutors,  the  witnesses  to  character  were  sum- 
moned. 

The  first  of  these  was  Dr.  Stumper,  the  Warden  of  St.  Chad's. 
Archer  had  been  a  favourite  with  him  at  college,  for  he  understood 
the  art  of  conciliating  those  whose  good  opinion  might  be  service- 
able, and  had  adroitly  flattered  the  vanity  of  the  doctor  by  feigned 
deference.  Nor  were  the  irregularities  he  practised  such  as  to 
compromise  his  academic  character  ;  for  he  had  learnt  to  be  pru- 
deiit  in  his  vices,  and,  like  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  could  "  carry 
his  wine  discreetly."  The  warden  was  proud,  moreover,  of  the  uni- 
versity honours  won  by  his  pupil,  and  of  the  political  influence  which 
he  had  already  gained  at  so  early  an  age. 

Yet  Dr.  Stumper's  peculiarities  made  him  a  dangerous  witness  to 
examine ;  for  his  tendency  to  contradict  every  one  who  spoke  to 
him  was  certain,  unless  very  dexterously  managed,  to  bring  out 
some  answer  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  interrogator,  and  to  his 
own  real  sentiments. 

Thus,  when  the  examining  counsel  began — "I  believe,  Dr. 
Stumper,  you  were  well  acquainted  with  the  defendant  when  he 
was  at  college," 

The  warden  replied — "  You  are  mistaken,  sir  ;  your  observation 
shows  that  you  know  nothing  of  college  life.  The  head  of  a  college 
can  never  be  well  acquainted  with  an  undergraduate.  As  warden, 
I  had  that  knowledge  of  Mf .  Archer  which  my  duty  requires  me  to 
possess  of  those  committed  to  my  charge." 

The  next  question  was  happier,  because  it  presented  nothing  on 
which  the  doctor's  contradictious  instinct  could  fasten  :  it  was  sim- 
ply, "Will  you  please  to  tell  the  court  what  opinion  of  the  defend- 
ant you  formed  from  the  knowledge  of  him  which  yon  pos- 
sessed?" 

To  this  the  warden  replied  at  some  length,  with  a  panegyric  on 
t£e  industry,  scholarship,  and  steady  character  of  the  defendant ; 
and  gave  a  short  account  of  the  principal  honours  which  he  had 
won  in  the  university. 
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Much  encouraged  by  this,  the  connsel  proceeded — 

"  Then,  on  the  whole,  sir,  you  thought  the  defendant  a  cre^t  to 
your  college  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,  sir  I"  was  the  reply,  "  no  man  can  be  a  credit  to 
St.  Chad's,  sir,  even  if  he  were  Porson  or  Newton  himself,  and  the 
defendant  was  neither  one  nor  the  other/' 

In  short,  the  examination  of  this  academic  dignitary  did  the 
defendant  little  serrice  with  the  jury ;  for  one  answer  neutralised 
another,  and  left  the  simpler  portion  of  the  audience  in  perplexity 
between  his  conflicting  statements. 

The  counsel  for  the  defence  was  too  wise  a  man  to  prolong  this 
exhibition,  nor  did  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  feel  any  disposi- 
tion to  cross-examine  so  crusty  a  respondent.  The  warden  was 
therefore  permitted  to  withdraw,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  witness- 
box  by  no  less  a  person  than  Lord  Flamborough  himself. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  immense  sensation  was  excited  among 
the  spectators  when  his  lordship  came  upon  the  stage  ;  for  so  great 
a  man  was  rarely  seen  in  that  little  town.  Nor  indeed  was  his 
appearance  on  the  present  occasion  by  any  means  a  voluntary  act. 
He  hated  the  bore  of  being  sworn,  questioned,  and  cross-examined, 
and  wished  Archer  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea.  No  doubt  he 
would  have  gladly  disregarded  the  subpoena  which  summoned  him, 
and  would  with  pleasure  have  paid  the  fine  imposed  for  non-attend- 
ance ;  had  he  not  been  constrained  by  the  dread  oi  a  superior  power, 
and  trembled  at  the  thunderbolts  which  would  be  launched  at  his 
devoted  head,  if  he  deserted  a  favourite  contributor  of  a  leading 
journal  in  the  hour  of  distress.  He  therefore  submitted  gracefully 
to  the  exigencies  of  his  position,  and  cordially  consented  to  give 
evidence  in  favour  of  his  nominee. 

After  being  sworn,  he  answered  the  questions  of  counsel  by  a  high 
eulogium  on  the  character  and  abilities  of  Archer,  and  stated  that 
he  had  selected  him  to  fill  the  important  post  of  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion because  he  believed  him  to  be  the  fittest  man  he  could  find  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  substance  of  his  statement 
was,  that  he  had  made  the  appointment  as  the  best  proof  he  could 
give  of  the  sincerity  of  his  wish  to  co-operate  in  the  general  feeling 
in  favour  of  encouraging  administrative  efficiency  by  putting  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place. 
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The  noble  earl  was  subjected  to  an  unimportant  but  badgering 
cross-examination,  after  the  foUowing  fashion  : — 

Cownsd. — "  Your  lordship  states  that  you  promoted  the  defend- 
ant from  jour  disinterested  desire  to  advance  the  cause  of  adminis- 
trative reform  ?" 

Lard  Flamborough. — "  I  do  not  think  I  used  the  Aford  disinte- 
rested, I  leave  it  to  others  to  apply  such  flattering  epithets  to  my 
conduct." 

Connsd. — "  Well,  then,  without  epithets,  your  lordship  elevated 
the  defendant  solely  out  of  respect  for  his  character  and  abilities  ?" 

Lard  F. — "  I  did  not  use  the  word  soldyy  I  believe." 

Counsel. — "  Then  we  are  to  understand  that  your  respect  for  the 
defendant's  character  and  abilities  were  not  your  lordship's  sole 
motives  ?" 

Lard  F, — "  If  you  wish  for  a  more  exact  analysis  of  my  motives, 
I  can  only  say  that  I  had  no  other  motive  than  that  I  thought  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Archer  would  most  conduce  to  the  service  of  the 
state." 

Counsel,  —  (Producing  a  file  of  the  "  Vane "  newspaper,  and 
pointing  out  a  column  to  the  witness). — "Would  your  lordship  be 
so  good  as  to  say  whether  you  have  read  this  article  before  ?" 

Lord  F, — "  I  really  have  not  time  to  read  through  all  these 
newspapers  ;  I  must  appeal  to  the  court  whether  these  questions  are 
material." 

Counsel. — "  If  your  lordship  objects,  I  will  not  press  that  parti- 
cular question,  but  will  content  myself  with  asking  whether  you 
haTe  read  the  articles  in  the  *  Vane '  defending  your  lordship's  admin- 
istration of  foreign  affairs  ?" 

Lard  F.—"  Not  all  of  them,  certainly." 

Counsel, — "  Then  you  do  not  deny  that  you  have  read  some  of 
them  ?" 

Lard  F. — "  Undoubtedly.  I  have  read  articles  in  the  '  Vane ' 
defending  my  administration  and  articles  censuring  my  administra- 
tion also." 

Counsel. — "  Is  your  lordship  aware  that  some  of  the  most  power- 
ful articles  in  your  defence  were  written  by  the  defendant  ?" 

Lard  F, — I  have  no  certain  knowledge  on  that  subject." 

Counsel. — "  But  you  believe  that  he  was  the  writer  ?" 
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Lord  F. — "  I  have  heard  so." 

CovMsd. — "  And  does  your  lordship  affirm  that  this  belief  had  no 
influence  in  procuring  for  the  defendent  his  present  post  ?" 

Lord  F. — ''  I  affirm  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  the  defendant  was 
capable  of  writing  so  ably  on  diplomatic  subjects,  he  would  be  Uie 
better  qualified  for  the  office  of  a  secretary  of  legation." 

Lord  Flamborough  was  at  last  suffered  to  retire  from  the  witness- 
box  without  havmg  given  any  triumph  to  his  examiner,  yet  not 
without  personal  annoyance  at  being  subjected  to  such  impertinent 
interrogations.  However,  he  abated  nothing  of  the  cheerful  ease 
and  popular  courtesy  of  his  bearing,  and  drove  to  the  station  amid 
the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  provincial  mob. 

The  case  for  the  defence  was  now  concluded  ;  the  wearied 
audience  were  refreshing  their  attention  with  oranges  and  biscuits, 
and  the  judge,  after  casting  his  eye  over  his  notes,  was  just  about 
to  sum  up,  when  this  pause  between  the  acts  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  a  thin,  tall  man,  squeezing  himself  ener- 
getically between  the  closely  packed  bodies  of  the  spectators,  and 
shouting  out  as  he  advanced — 

"  Stop,  my  lord  I  stop  for  gracious  sake,  my  lord  I  I  have  found 
it  I     I  have  found  it  I" 

Before  the  officers  of  the  court  could  reduce  him  to  silence,  the 
intruder  had  reached  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  with  whom 
he  had  a  brief  but  eager  conference.  On  its  conclusion,  the  advo- 
cate rose  and  said,  addressing  the  court,  that  he  begged  permis- 
sion before  the  case  was  closed  to  bring  forward  another  witness, 
who  had  providentially  been  enabled  to  supply  a  most  important 
link  in  the  evidence  at  this  very  critical  moment — a  link,  he  added, 
which  completed  the  chain,  and  must  secure  the  triumph  of  justice. 

Jenkin  Evans,  the  apothecary  (for  he  was  the  intruder),  was 
accordingly  sworn  ;  and  stated  that  while  he  was  in  the  court  an 
hour  before,  listening  to  the  evidence  for  the  defence,  and  think- 
ing how  much  depended  on  the  question  whether  his  late  brother, 
the  deceased  Vicar  of  Llangwby,  had  copied  the  marriage  regis- 
ters of  his  parish  regularly  or  no,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him 
that  there  was  an  old  portfolio  which  had  belonged  to  the  clergy- 
man, and  which  he  remembered  to  have  put  away,  after  the  removal 
of  his  brother's  effects,  in  some  cupboard  or  other  of  his  house. 
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It  was  just  possible,  he  thoaght,  that  this  might  contain  the  missing 
document,  if  sach  a  document  ever  existed.  He  had  therefore  run 
home,  and  after  some  search  discovered  the  black  portfolio  (which 
he  exhibited)  in  a  drawer  of  his  wife's  wardrobe.  At  first  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing  in  it,  but  on  more  careful  examination  he 
observed  a  secret  pocket,  in  which  he  had  found  the  document  which 
he  now  produced. 

He  then  handed  to  the  judge  a  paper  which  purported  to  be  a  copy 
of  the  register  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  the  parish  of  Llan- 
gwby  from  July  1,  1847,  to  June  30,  1849.  This  paper  was  folded 
up  and  enclosed  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  Registrar  of  the  dis- 
trict ;  and  with  it  was  a  letter  to  the  same  official,  signed  by  the 
deceased  David  Evans,  and  apologising  for  his  delay  in  forwarding 
the  duplicate  copy  so  long  after  it  had  become  due.  This  letter  was 
dated  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  the  vicar,  and  had  evidently 
been  deposited  in  the  portfolio  for  security,  and  then  forgotten. 
«  Jenkin  Evans  swore  that  all  these  papers  were  in  the  handwriting 
of  his  late  brother. 

The  judge,  after  minutely  examining  these  documents,  directed  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  read  aloud  to  the  jury  the  register  of  mar- 
riages. He  did  so,  and  the  first  entry  which  he  recited  from  the 
top  of  the  opening  page  proved  to  be  the  record  of  a  marriage 
solemnised  on  the  second  day  of  August,  1847,  between  George 
Frederick  Armstrong  and  Julia  Smith. 

At  this  instant,  the  sound  of  a  fall  was  heard  in  the  front  gallery, 
followed  by  a  general  stir  among  the  benches  there,  and  in  another 
moment  a  woman,  in  a  dead  swoon,  was  borne  out  with  difficulty 
through  the  crowd.  It  was  the  unhappy  Clara  who  thus  quitted 
the  scene  of  her  misery  and  despair.  Up  to  this  moment  she  had 
still  clung  firmly  to  the  conviction  of  her  husband's  innocence  ;  had 
adopted  with  enthusiastic  partizanship  the  explanations  so  skilfully 
suggested  by  his  advocate  ;  and  had  resolutely  shut  her  eyes  to  all 
that  was  problematical  in  his  conduct.  Her  woman's  heart  felt 
instinctively  that  when  her  husband  was  so  foully  wronged  by  false 
witnesses  and  conspirators,  it  was  no  time  for  her  minutely  to  scru- 
tinise the  blots  that  might  be  found  in  his  character.  An  innocent 
man  lied  down  by  suborners — whatever  might  have  been  his  errors 
— he  was  far  niore  sinned  against  than  sinning. 
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This  mood  she  maintained  unfalteringly  throngbont  the  day; 
though  it  may  be  well  belieyed  that  her  fortitude  was  disturbed  by 
many  a  cruel  stab,  and  many  a  start  of  indignation,  at  the  hateful 
words  and  malignant  imputatioiib  which  she  beard.  But  notbmg 
shook  her  conriction  till  the  entrance  of  that  ominous  portfolio.  At 
the  first  shout  of  the  apothecary,  as  be  held  it  up  orer  the  heads 
of  the  crowd,  a  great  trembling  seized  her  ;  and  when  at  length 
she  heard  the  fatal  words  of  the  marriage  register,  a  pang  of 
intolerable  anguish  darted  througb  her  brain,  and  the  intensity  of 
her  agony  brought  with  it  a  short  relief,  by  stopping  for  a  time  the 
current  of  life,  and  drowning  pain  in  a  temporary  death. 

A  murmur  of  compassion  ran  through  the  crowd  as  tbe  probable 
relationship  of  the  sufferer  to  the  defendant  was  whispered  from  one 
to  another.  But  tbis  soon  ceased  with  tbe  disappearance  of  its 
cause  ;  and  the  monotonous  recitation  of  the  parochial  register 
went  on  uninterrupted  to  its  close. 

The  counsel  for  tbe  defence  made  an  attempt  to  sbake  tbe  over- 
whelming eridence  thus  unexpectedly  adduced  by  a  cross-examination, 
in  which  he  suggested  the  possibility  that  this  document,  whicb  had 
come  so  critically  to  light,  might  be  a  forgery  introduced  by  Mac- 
yellum  into  the  portfolio  when  be  formerly  searched  tbe  papers  of 
the  diseased  vicar.  But  tbe  evidence  of  handwriting  and  of  custody 
was  too  dear  to  admit  of  this  hypothesis  ;  and  it  was  plain  that  tbe 
advocate  himself  only  performed  his  task  as  a  last  duty  to  his  client 
without  any  hope  of  shaking  the  conclusions  of  his  audience. 

This  cross-examination  being  concluded,  the  judge  proceeded  to 
sum  up.  He  explained  to  tbe  jury  that  there  were  three  points  for 
them  to  decide  ;  first,  whether  the  defendant  had  taken  the  oath 
charged  against  him  in  the  indictment  ;  secondly,  whether  he  knew 
it  to  be  false  at  the  time  of  taking  it ;  thirdly,  wbetber  be  bad 
injured  any  other  party  by  so  doing.  Unless  they  were  convinced 
tbat  all  these  tbree  questions  must  be  answered  in  tbe  affirmative, 
tbeir  verdict  must  be  for  the  defendant.  With  regard  to  the  third 
question,  there  was  no  doubt  that  if  the  defendant  bad,  by  means 
of  a  marriage  licence  obtained  by  a  false  oath,  effected  a  voidable 
marriage  with  Julia  Smith,  he  had  inflicted  injury  upon  her.  The 
jury  must,  therefore,  take  into  their  consideration  the  evidence  by 
which  it  was  sought  to  establish  the  fact  of  such  marriage.     Of  this 
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ce  the  jndge  then  gave  a  clear  analysis,  showing  the  grave 
ons  which  hung  abont  the  getting  up  of  the  case  for  the 
ntion,  and  which  affected  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  princi- 
tnesses.  But  he  ended  by  giving  his  opinion  that  these  suspi- 
did  not  apply  to  the  last  witness  who  had  so  unexpectedly 
forward  ;  and  that,  if  they  believed  his  testimony,  there  would 
doubt  that  the  marriage  was  proved.  With  these  remarks  he 
e  decision  to  the  jury. 

jury,  after  consulting  together  for  a  moment,  requested  per- 
n  to  withdraw.  They  remained  out  of  court  about  a  quarter 
hour,  and  then  returned  to  the  bar,  and  delivered  in  the  fol- 
;  verdict,  which  was  read  amid  breathless  silence  : — 
''e  find  the  defendant  guilty  of  the  perjury  whereof  he  stands 
jd  ;  but  recommend  him  to  mercy  in  consequence  of  his  youth 
time  he  committed  it." 

verdict  being  recorded,  the  judge  addressed  the  defendant  as 
3  : — 

eorge  Frederick  Archer,  you  have  been  convicted,  after  a  long 
itient  investigation,  of  the  crime  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury, 
ruly  painful  to  me  to  see  a  man  of  your  education  and  your 
>n  in  society  proved  guilty  of  so  disgraceful  an  offence.  I  little 
it  when  a  few  months  ago  I  sat  beside  you  at  the  table  of 
listinguished  nobleman  who  has  this  day  borne  testimony  on 
lehalf — I  little  imagined  (I  say)  that  it  would  ever  fall  to  my 
pass  sentence  on  you  as  a  convicted  criminal.  Such  a  warning 
ell  teach  us  how  little  we  can  ever  know  of  the  true  character 
se  with  whom  the  current  of  society  brings  us  into  momentary 
t,  and  how  dark  may  be  the  depths  concealed  beneath  its  smooth 
d.  I  do  not  wish  to  aggravate  your  guilt,  or  lacerate  your 
"8,  by  pointing  out  how  far  less  excusable  is  the  crime  which  you 
ommitted,  in  a  man  of  your  knowledge  and  education  than  in 
or  and  ignorant.  But,  for  the  sake  of  others  who  hear  me,  I  will 
c,  that  in  proportion  as  your  greater  means  of  enlightenment 
»ur  higher  rank  increase  your  guilt,  so  do  they  increase  your 
ment.  For,  whereas,  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  criminal,  the 
ce  passed  by  the  court  is  the  whole  of  his  punishment,  in  your 
lat  sentence  will  be  only  a  small  part  of  the  suffering  which 
ost  undergo.    By  the  mere  fact  of  your  conviction  you  forfeit 
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that  high  position  in  her  Majesty's  service  which  yon  hold,  and  ateo 
are  forever  excluded  from  the  society  of  yoor  equals.  So  false  is 
that  notion  which  we  sometimes  hear  from  ignorant  demagogues,  that 
the  criminal  law  of  England  presses  more  heavily  upon  the  poor 
than  upon  the  rich. 

''  I  will  only  make  one  other  remark,  which  is  called  for  by  the 
recommendation  to  mercy  appended  to  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  The 
ground  of  that  recommendation  is  that  you  were  a  very  young  man 
when  you  committed  the  offence  of  which  you  are  convicted.  I 
sympathise  in  the  feeling  of  the  jury  so  far  as  this  ;  that  had  yoor 
youthful  offence  been  followed  by  repentance,  and  had  you  endea- 
voured to  make  amends  for  it  in  these  years  of  your  maturity,  your 
age  when  you  offended  might  have  been  pleaded  in  extenuation  of 
your  crime.  But,  far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  is  but  too  evid^t 
that  your  later  deeds  have  surpassed  the  wickedness  of  your  earlier 
career. 

**  It  therefore  only  remains  for  me  to  complete  my  painful  duty  bj 
pronouncing  the  sentence  of  the  court  upon  you,  which  is,  that  yoo 
be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for  the  space  of  three  years." 

Archer  listened  to  the  judge's  sentence  with  a  hard  and  dogged 
immobility  of  countenance.  He  had  not  shown  any  emotion  during 
the  trial  except  on  two  occasions.  The  first  time  was  when  he 
caught  sight  of  his  wife  and  her  aunt,  so  unexpectedly  present  in  a 
scene  where  he  least  desired  them  for  spectators.  The  second  time 
was  when  the  apothecary  rushed  in  with  the  missing  document. 
Up  to  that  moment  Archer  had  felt  perfectly  secure  of  his  acquittal 
He  knew  the  weakness  of  the  circumstantial  proof  against  him,  and 
relied  on  the  ability  of  the  advocate  whom  he  had  retained.  But 
the  first  sight  of  the  unfolded  register  dissipated  his  delusion,  aud 
gave  him  a  sudden  certainty  of  his  conviction.  Even  his  stubborn 
nerves  and  unflinching  resolution  were  for  a  moment  shaken  by  the 
shock.  He  turned  deadly  pale,  and  felt  his  knees  .tremble  under 
him.  But  by  a  great  effort  he  subdued  this  passing  weakness,  and 
recovered  his  composure,  which  he  retained  thenceforward  to  the 
last. 

Nay,  such  was  the  energy  of  his  will  that  he  was  able  to  abstract 
his  attention  from  the  scene  that  passed  before  him,  and  the  words 
that  sounded  in  his  ears  ;  and  while  the  judge  was  moralising  on  bis 
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he  was  already  meditatlDg  plans  of  future  profit  and 
;  schemes  to  be  carried  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
i  his  imprisonment  should  be  over. 

8  mood  he  heard  his  doom  with  stoical  indifference,  only 
for  a  moment  at  the  mention  of  ''hard  labour''  as  a  part 
intence.  But  an  instant's  reflection  suggested  to  him  that 
ment  without  exercise  would  have  been  injurious  to  his 
nd  yet  that,  without  compulsion,  exercise  would  never  have 
en  by  him  in  prison.  Restored  to  calmness  by  this  sanatory 
ition,  he  descended  from  the  bar,  and  was  removed  under 
itody  to  the  county  gaol.  ' 

idi  *  *  :^  it  it 

er  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  again  recurring  to  the  history  of 
adventurer,  we  will  anticipate  the  course  of  our  narrative. 
k  after  his  trial  at  Denbigh,  he  was  convicted  on  the  charge 
ny,  against  which  he  made  no  defence.  This  added  an 
il  period  of  three  years  to  his  previous  imprisonment ;  so 
ill,  he  was  adjudged  to  six  years  of  incarceration. 
I  mild  is  now  the  administration  of  our  criminal  law,  and  so 
7  was  Archer's  conduct  in  gaol,  that,  after  only  two  years 
Qtence  had  expired,  he  was  recommended  for  the  favourable 
ition  of  the  Home  Secretary,  by  the  unanimous  report  of  the 
'  and  chaplain  of  the  prison,  and  by  Justice  Shallow,  the 
I  of  the  visiting  magistrates.  In  consequence,  he  was  libe- 
i  a  ticket  of  leave  ;  and  he  has  very  recently  transported 
ticket  and  all,  to  New  York. 

ofesses  his  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  political  life  in  his 
country  ;  and,  with  his  talents,  energy,  and  unscrupulous- 
re  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  will  soon  become  a  distin- 
member  of  Congress.  He  has  joined  the  ultra-democratic 
id  gives  out  that  he  was  a  victim  of  aristocratic  persecution 
d  country.  It  is  highly  probable  that  he  will  some  day 
3  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  a  diplomatic  capacity,  like 
oul6,  and  other  European  exiles  of  kindred  character.  Nor 
jssible  that  we  may  one  day  see  him  representing  the  United 
'  America  at  the  court  of  St.  James's. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
"dona  pacem." 

When  Clara  was  borne  oat  of  court  in  a  state  of  insensibilitj,  she 
had  been  carried  to  the  inn,  through  a  cnrions  and  excited  crowd. 
Jost  as  she  was  beginning  to  recover  consciousness,  and  before  she 
had  fully  awoke  to  the  horrible  reality,  her  aunt  administered  to  her 
a  strong  soporific,  which  restored  her  once  more  to  temporary  anni- 
hilation, the  only  relief  of  which  she  was  then  susceptible. 

Miss  Bampton  then  ordered  out  post-horses  instantly,  and,  haying 
placed  her  inanimate  niece  in  the  carriage  by  her  side,  gave  orders 
to  the  driver  to  take  the  Llangollen  road.  She  felt  it  of  the  utmost 
imix)rtance  to  remove  Clara  without  delay  from  the  scene  where  her 
misery  had  been  revealed  to  her  in  all  its  appalling  horror.  The 
aunt  knew  only  too  well  the  weak  constitution  and  irritable  nervons 
organization  of  her  niece,  and  dreaded  lest  her  reason  might  give 
way  unless  she  could  be  shielded  from  all  further  shock.  Above  aU 
things  they  must  fly  from  the  vulgar  and  impertinent  curiosity  of  the 
county  town.  The  best  hope,  she  thought,  was  to  seek  refuge  in 
some  calm  and  silent  spot,  where  the  soothing  influence  of  rocks,  and 
woods,  and  mountain  streams  might  mitigate,  if  possible,  an  agony 
which  must  long  be  beyond  the  hope  oi  cure.  She  chose  Llangollen, 
partly  because  it  was  the  nearest  place  which  possessed  great  beauty 
of  natural  scenery,  and  partly  because,  while  far  enough  from  Den- 
bigh to  be  entirely  shut  out  from  all  the  dangers  which  proximity  at 
such  a  time  must  involve,  yet  its  distance  (but  little  more  than 
twenty  miles)  admitted  of  their  reachmg  it  that  evening  without 
fatigue. 

Before  the  verdict  had  been  pronounced  which  consigned  Archer 
to  a  felon's  doom,  the  victim  of  his  crime  was  already  some  mOes 
from  the  spot  that  had  witnessed  her  disgrace.     She  continued  sunk 
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in  the  deepest  sleep,  long  after  the  carriage  had  left  the  Tale  of 
Rathyn,  and  wonnd  up  that  long  and  romantic  pass  which  gradnally 
gains  the  summit  of  the  hills  that  separate  the  Clwyd  from  the  Dee. 
At  length,  as  they  were  dragging  down  the  steep  descent  which 
hurries  so  abruptly  from  the  mountain  along  the  upper  glens  of  Valle 
Crucis,  Clara  showed  symptoms  of  returning  consciousness*  The 
beams  of  the  full  moon,  which  had  lately  risen,  streaming  upon  heJ* 
face,  roused  her  from  her  lethargy. 

"  Where  am  I  ?^  she  cried.  "  Where — what — what  has  hap- 
pened ?     I  have  had  such  a  horrible  dream." 

"  Hush,  darling,  you  are  safe  with  me,"  said  her  aunt,  in  her  most 
gentle  tones.  ''Go  to  sleep  again,  dear  Clara  ;  you  have  been  ill, 
my  love." 

"  But  am  I  awake  ?  Where  am  I  ?  What  is  that  old  ruin  in 
the  moonlight  ?    Surely  I  am  dreaming  still  ?" 

"  This  is  Valle  Crucis  Abbey,  my  love.  You  have  often  copied 
sketches  of  it  in  your  drawing-book  when  you  were  a  child  at  Bath, 
and  now  I  have  brought  you  to  see  it." 

"  Vaiie  Cruds  ?"  murmured  Clara,  "  Ah,  yes,  that  is  in  Denbigh- 
shire— Denbigh — Denbigh — ^why,  I  was  dreaming  of — 0  God  I  0 
God  1  it  was  no  dream  !" 

And  she  shuddered  and  hid  her  head  in  the  comer  of  the  carriage, 
while  a  fit  of  shivering  convulsed  her  whole  frame. 

Mies  Bampton,  in  extreme  alarm,  and  anxious  above  all  things  to 
stop  this  agitation  before  it  should  reach  the  stage  of  nervons  fever, 
held  a  handkerchief  steeped  in  chloroform  to  Clara's  lips.  The 
application  took  immediate  effect,  and  caused  the  patient  to  sink 
once  more  into  a  profound  and  death-like  sleep.  In  this  state  of  tor- 
por she  continued  wlien  they  reached  Llangollen,  and  she  was 
undressed  to  be  put  to  bed  without  disturbing  her  repose.  Her  aunt 
sat  by  her  bedside  all  night,  ready  to  repeat  the  soporific  if  its  heal- 
ing influence  should  again  be  necessary  ;  but  it  was  not  needed. 

Next  morning  early.  Miss  Bampton  removed  to  a  quiet  house, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  little  town  of  Llangollen,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Dee.  It  was  on  a  high  bank  above  the  river, 
and  the  stream  brawling  over  ita  slaty  bed  filled  the  cottage  with  a 
soothing  murmur.  Miss  Bampton  kept  her  niece  in  a  state  of 
unconsciousness  till  she  had  safely  transferred  her  to  this  quiet  home. 
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So  that  Clara,  on  waking,  found  herself  as  completely  sheltered  from 
the  gaze  of  her  fcUow-creatores  as  she  coold  desire,  and  snrroonded 
by  every  outward  influence  that  could  minister  to  a  mind  diseased. 

But  the  beauties  of  nature,  which  in  happier  hours  she  so  passion- 
ately loved,  had  now  no  power  over  her  heart.  The  spell  of  romantic 
scenery  will  often  charm  away  our  lighter  sorrows,  and  will  inspire  a 
pleasing  melancholy  which  harmonises  with  the  mood  of  tranquil 
mourners.  But  great  and  crushing  griefs  cannot  thus  be  soothed. 
For  it  is  most  true  that  from  the  outward  universe 

"  We  receive  but  what  we  give,  • 

And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live ; 
Ours  is  her  wedding  garment,  ours  her  shroud.**  \ 

i 

And  nature  now  was  shrouded  to  the  eyes  of  Clara  under  a  canopy     ] 
of  black  darkness.     A  dull  despair,  broken  by  intervals  of  feverish 
restlessness,  had  taken  possession  of  her  soul.     She  shrank  with     | 
horror  and  disgust  from  the  remembrance  of  what  she  had  been  and     i 
what  she  was.     Above  all  she  loathed  the  thought  of  what  she  most    ; 
become  if  she  continued  to  live  :  a  mother — of  what — and  of  whose 
child  ?     It  is  not  wonderful  that  her  proud  and  impatient  spirit  ooaM 
not  brook  the  prospect. 

Yet  there  was  no  remedy,  no  escape,  whichever  way  she  looked ; 
no  possibility  before  her  but,  a  life  tarnished  by  shame,  and  indisso- 
lubly  associated  with  villany.  Yes, — there  was  one  way,  and  but 
one,  by  which  she  could  baffle  the  cruel  destiny  that  consigned  her 
to 'a  life-long  anguish.  There  was  a  path  which  led  to  freedom; 
there  was  a  cure  for  the  disease  of  life.  That  cure — should  she 
seek  it  ? 

On  this  question  she  brooded  for  two  days  and  nights,  as  she  lay 
tossmg  on  her  restless  bed.  By  the  third  dawn  her  purpose  was 
matured  and  her  resolution  fixed.  She  rose  and  dressed,  with  an 
appearance  of  recovered  calmness  which  relieved  her  aunt's  dread  of 
fever  and  delirium.  Then  she  seated  herself  at  her  desk,  and  wrote 
to  her  brother  as  follows  : — 

*•  Yaxxb  0bvci8>  March  6th^  18M. 

**  To  you,  my  own  dear,  dear  brother,  I  write  once  more,  and  for 
the  last  time.     Yes,  Charles,  if  it  were  not 'so—  if  I  should  ever  see 
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yoa  face  to  fcwe  again — not  even  to  you  could  I  bring  myself  to  utter 
a  word  out  of  the  gulf  of  shame  in  which  I  am  sunk. 

**  This  remote  nook  among  the  Welsh  mountains  hides  me  from 
the  sight  of  men,  and  shelters  me  from  the  scorn  and  pity  of  the 
world  ;  but  no  chasm,  no  abyss  on  this  side  the  grave  is  dark  and 
deep  enough  to  shield  me  from  my  own  contempt  and  loathing,  to 
screen  me  from  the  consciousness  of  my  utter  infamy. 

"  Charles,  Charles,  do  you  know  what  I  am  now  ?  Can  you  wish 
me  to  live  bearing  that  character  which  alone  belongs  to  me  hence- 
forth ?  It  would  be  a  poor  proof  of  your  love  to  me  if  you  could. 
Tet  even  that  is  not  the  worst.  No,  it  is  not  that  which  eats  into 
my  soul. 

"It  is  the  thought  that  I — I — should  have  debased  my  nature 
and  defiled  my  spirit ;  that  I  should  have  prostituted  my  love  ;  that 
I  should  have  given  myself,  my  whole  being,  to  a  low  and  heartless 
villain,  a  monster  of  profligacy  and  meanness.  This  is  the  thought 
that  kills  me^ — ^the  knowledge  that  my  very  being  has  been  identified 
with  his — that  I  am  one  with  him — one  with  that  base  and  sordid 
nature — that  I  am  bound  to  him  and  blended  with  hun  by  a  unity 
which  no  human  laws  can  annul.  This  is  the  indelible  blot — this  is 
the  stain  which  nothing  can  wash  out — which  contaminates  the  very 
springs  of  my  inmost  life.  Memory  must  cease  and  reason  perish 
before  I  can  tear  away  this  garment  of  shame  which  corrodes  their 
substance. 

**  My  mind  is  made  up  ;  nothing  shall  tempt  me  to  endure  this 
agony  any  longer.  When  you  read  these  lines,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  I  shall  be  at  peace,  resting  under  the  shadow  of  these 
quiet  hills,  in  this  valley  of  the  cross — a  Golgotha  indeed  to  me.  I 
delay  but  for  a  few  hours  longer,  that  I  may  bid  you  a  last  farewell, 
and  that  you  may  feel  that  even  in  despair  and  death  I  cling  to  you, 
and  seek  a  sympathy  which  will  follow  me  beyond  the  tomb. 

"  My  brother,  I  know  what  a  pang  you  will  feel  as  you  read  this — 
I  know  how  sharp  a  sword  will  pierce  your  heart — and  tlierefore  I 
wish  to  tell  you  all,  to  show  you  that  I  have  no  choice,  to  enable 
you  to  enter  into  my  most  secret  motives,  that  you  may  approve  my 
act,  whatever  pain  it  costs  you. 

"  Learn,  then,  that  if  I  live  a  few  months  longer,  I  must  be  the 
mother  of  Au  child.    I  must  bring  into  the  world  a  creature  fore- 
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doomed  to  infkmj,  whose  rerj  life-blood  mast  be  tainted  with  hered- 
itary crime — a  predestinated  yillain,  whom  fate  has  before  ordained 
to  inevitable  reprobation. 

"  Charles,  you  will  not  wish  this — ^you  conld  not  bear  it — ^yonr 
generous  and  unselfish  love  will  rejoice  that  I  am  saved  from  sudi 
inconceivable  misery.  Nor  will  you  accuse  me  of  shrinking  with 
selfish  cowardice  from  bearing  the  calamity  that  has  befallen  me, 
when  you  know  that  I  redeem  not  myself  only,  but  my  unborn  child, 
from  certain  and  inevitable  infamy. 

"  You  once  warned  me  in  vain  against  the  error  which  I  was 
going  to  commit.  Oh  1  that  I  had  listened  to  you  then.  But  I  will 
not  now  indulge  in  weak  and  vain  complaints  against  my  fo^ 
mer  self.  What  is  done  cannot  be  undone.  But  the  worst  conse- 
quences of  my  folly  are  still  in  my  power  to  prevent.  The  last  and 
most  horrible  extremity  of  ignominy  and  wretchedness  I  can  yet 
avert.  And  what  I  can  I  will.  I  have  vowed  that  this  final  degra- 
dation shall  never  be  accomplished. 

4c  ♦  4t  «  4c  «  4e 

"  My  aunt  has  been  in  my  room,  dear  Charles  ;  you  must  love  her 
and  comfort  her  for  my  sake,  when  I  am  gone.  Tell  her  that  if 
anything  could  have  healed  my  broken  heart,  it  must  have  been 
healed  by  her  delicate  and  soothing  kindness,  her  exquisite  tact  and 
considerate  thoughtfulncss.  But  my  disease  lies  too  deep  for  even 
the  tender  ministerings  of  her  love.  Such  love  might  well  soothe  all 
sadness  but  despair,  yet  it  is  powerless  against  despair.  And  what 
is  my  earthly  future — what  can  it  be — but  one  long  despair  ? 

"  You  remember,  in  those  happy  days  when  we  read  Tennyson 
together  on  the  shore  at  Penry,  how  I  used  to  sympathise  with  the 
voice  which  asks, 

*  Why  inch  by  inch  to  darkneas  orawl? 
There  is  one  remedy  for  all' 

And  now  in  my  sore  need  the  question  comes  back  to  me,  not  as  a 
matter  of  speculation,  but  of  action.  Why  should  I  bear  this 
misery  ?     Why  should  I  not  end  it  when  I  can  ? 

"  Submission  is  best,  it  will  be  said,  1  ask,  submission  to  what  ? 
Of  course  I  am  not  talking  of  the  view  a  Christian  would  take  of 
the  matter.     But  even  you,  Charles,  have  led  me  to  the  belief  that 
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if  there  be  any  truth  attainable  by  man  it  is  that  which  has  been 
attained  by  Spinoza,  and  Hegel,  and  Goethe.  On  their  principles, 
then,  to  what  am  I  to  submit  ?  To  the  laws  of  the  uniyerse,  they 
will  say.  Weil,  and  do  I  not  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  universe 
just  as  much  by  swallowing  a  poison  as  by  swallowing  a  medicine  7 
Nay,  is  not  every  medicine  a  poison,  and  every  poison  a  medicine  ? 
Or  do  they  mean  to  say  that  I  must  submit  patiently  to  all  suffer- 
ing ?  Then  how  can  any  medicine,  any  remedy  of  any  kind,  be 
allowable  ?  If  I  may  take  laudanum  as  an  anodyne  for  toothache, 
without  violating  the  laws  of  nature,  how  do  I  violate  them  by  tak- 
ing it  as  an  anodyne  for  heart-ache  ? 

"  Indeed,  how  can  I  violate  the  laws  of  nature  at  all  ?  Is  not 
every  act  of  my  body  and  of  my  mind  a  part  of  the  universal  law — 
a  link  in  the  infinite  chain  which  binds  the  world  ?  Can  I  move  a 
finger  without  co-operatmg  in  the  laws  of  nature  ?  No  ;  I  am  but 
what  I  must  be  :  it  is  a  comfort  to  me  now  to  believe  it.  All  this 
agony,  then,  was  preordained  by  a  necessary  fate,  and  the  cure  for 
it  is  equally  fated,  equally  inevitable. 

m  Hi  Hi  i^  m  nii  Hf, 

'*  I  have  been  out  for  a  walk.  Aunt  Helen  said  I  ought  to  try 
and  take  a  little  fresh  air,  and  I  obeyed  her.  She  did  not  offer  to 
come  with  me  :  she  is  too  kind,  too  wise  for  that.  She  never  attempts 
to  pity  me,  and  ignores  the  causes  of  my  anguish.  She  treats  me 
as  a  simple  invalid,  with  every  fond  attention  that  the  most  petted 
invalid  could  crave,  but  with  nothing  more ;  no  notice  that  could 
irritate  or  wound.  I  do  indeed  love  her,  though  I  must  grieve  her 
80  much. 

''  I  wandered  along  a  solitary  path  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
which  goes  up  a  hill  through  a  wood.  The  ground  was  starry  with 
primroses  under  the  leafless  trees.  In  the  midst  of  my  misery  I 
could  see  how  lovely  everything  was — see  it,  but  not  feel  it.  No  ; 
the  dull  despair  in  which  my  heart  is  steeped  seems  to  have  fallen 
on  all  nature  like  a  mist,  which  hides  all  beauty  from  my  soul.  At 
last  I  came  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  looked  down  on  the  other 
side — steep  down  upon  the  ruined  Abbey  of  Valle  Crucis.  Ah,  how 
solemn  and  sad  it  was  1  those  broken  arches  stretching  across  their 
narrow  glen,  with  the  mountains  closing  round  them,  and  the  cloudy 
sky  above.    I  think  I  should  like  to  die  on  that  lonely  hillside  o^^^ 
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site,  with  my  last  look  turned  to  the  great  western  ¥rindow  of  the 
Abbey. 

"  But  no  ;  it  would  be  selfish  and  cruel  to  Aunt  Helen.  She  would 
be  so  wretched  when  she  found  me  missing,  and  might  be  kept  in 
suspense  for  hours  during  the  search.  I  will  not  put  her  to  any 
needless  pain. 

"  It  gives  me  a  strange  relief  to  write  down  my  thoughts  as  they 
arise,  knowing  that  you  will  read  them  when  the  hand  which  writes 
is  stiff  and  cold,  and  the  mind  which  thinks  is  reabsorbed  into  the 
Soul  of  the  World.  I  feel  my  beliefs  so  vague,  so  uncertain,  so 
fluctuating.  It  is  after  all  quite  certain  that  there  is  no  God  but 
this  infinite  universe  of  which  you  and  I  are  fragments  ?  The  great- 
est minds  of  Europe  think  so,  I  know  ;  Goethe,  and  Schelling,  and 
Hegel,  all  say  so,  and  Spinoza  proved  it  long  ago.  I  do  not  under- 
stand all  their  reasonings,  but  I  do  seem  to  comprehend  their  proof 
of  the  impossibility  of  a  personal  God  ;  for  a  jperson  (as  they  say) 
must  be  limited,  and  the  Infinite,  therefore,  cannot  be  a  person.  Yet 
though  this  convinces  my  understanding,  I  find  my  heart  relapsing 
into  the  old  belief ;  and  I  seem  to  doubt  whether  the  heart  of  man 
can  attain  to  any  knowledge  of  such  things  :  I  feel  myself  such  a 
worm  to  measure  the  infinite.  And  suppose  there  shotUdj  after  all, 
be  a  God — a  living  being  who  made  me  and  placed  me  where  I  am  ? 

"  Well,  even  then.  He  surely  calls  me  elsewhither  by  unbearable 
sufferings  here. 

"But  people  say,  *  You  must  not  qtiit  your  post.'  But  am  I  quit- 
ting it  ?  The  butterfly  shakes  off  the  folds  of  the  chrysalis,  and 
soars  into  the  air  ;  does  it  quit  its  post  ?  *  It  acts  by  instinct,'  they 
will  say.  True  ;  and  do  not  I,  too  ?  Is  not  this  inward  impulse  to 
depart  an  unmistakeable  instinct  ?  Is  it  not  a  call  from  heaven,  if 
there  be  any  voice  from  heaven  which  can  call  to  man  ? 

"  And  if,  indeed,  God  be  my  father — if  there  be  one  Being,  the 
Lord  of  the  Universe,  who  regards  me  with  a  personal  love — then 
surely  He  must  be  willing  to  relieve  me  from  this  anguish,  and 
receive  me  to  Hunself.  Nay,  is  not  His  will  proved  by  the  very  fact 
that  a  door  of  escape  is  open  to  us  ?  for  if  I  suppose  His  existence, 
no  medicine  could  heal  me  of  the  disease  of  life,  except  by  virtue  of 
His  will. 
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"  No  ;  I  do  not  hesitate  as  to  my  right  to  end  this  heart-ache— 
to  take  the  only  medicine  that  can  cnre  my  malady.  Nor  do  I  fear 
death,  considering  it  only  as  quitting  life.  The  dread  of  annihi- 
lation, which  some  speak  of,  I  never  could  realise,  nor  even  com- 
prehend. 

''  The  physical  pain  of  dying  I  shonld  dread  far  more  than  this. 
You  know  my  weakness  :  you  know  with  what  abhorrence  I  shrink 
from  pain.  I  could  not,  perhaps,  even  now  inflict  on  myself  a  pain- 
ful death.  But  that  is  needless  ;  for  in  this  also  the  instrument  is 
provided  to  my  hand,  and  I  shall  die  by  the  most  painless  sleep. 

"  But  (you  will  think  it  strange,  perhaps)  Shakspeare's  hint  is  the 
only  thing  that  makes  me  shrink.  You  remember  how  Tennyson 
translates  it — 

'What  if  this  anguish,  fleeting  henco, 
Unmanacled  from  bonds  of  sense, 
Be  fixed  and  frozen  to  permanence  V 

"  That  is,  indeed,  a  horrible  thought.  Oh,  if  I  were  but  certain 
that  it  would  be  a  dreamless  sleep  ! 

"  Is  it  not  strange  how  these  old  verses  come  back  to  me  now, 
haunting  me  in  this  my  last  agony,  tantalising  me  with  images  of  lost 
happiness  ?  The  cavern  of  Penry  Scaur,  where  we  used  to  read  them 
together,  the  golden  sands  below,  the  fresh  sea-breeze  that  fanned 
my  face,  even  the  smell  of  the  sea-weed — all  come  back  to  me  now, 
and  all  associated  with  you,  my  brother,  my  playmate,  and  my 
Mend. 

"  It  is  evening.  The  moon  is  up,  and  its  rays  are  streaming  down 
upon  me  from  the  sky,  and  flash  up  to  me  from  the  river,  which  runs 
below  my  window.  I  am  sitting  in  my  room,  which  opens  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  there  my  dear  aunt  is  playing  and  singing  Han- 
del, and  Mendelsohn,  and  Mozart.  It  is  all  for  me,  I  know  :  she 
chooses  my  old  favourites.  How  wonderfully  her  voice  keeps  its  old 
rich  sweetness — 

'  Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  suage, 
With  solemn  touches,  troubled  thoughts  ;  and  chase 
Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  and  aorro'ir^  «M  ^u? 
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"  Alas  !  dearest,  kindest  aunt,  my  anguish  is  beyond  the  soaging 
and  mitigation  even  of  such  music  as  yours. 

*'  Ah  I  what  is  she  singing  now  ?    It  is  Mozart's  '  Requiem.'  How 
little  she  thinks  that  it  is  my  dirge  1   Glorious  music  !  how  I  loTed  it    | 
once  !     And  what  words  !  worthy  of  such  harmony  1     Hush  I  let 
me  listen.    Yes,  I  know  them  well — 

'  Quaerens  me,  sedisti  lassuB ; 
Redemisti,  crucem  paasua^' 

"  Oh  that  I  could  indeed  believe  in  that  I 

"  I  have  read  in  books  and  I  have  heard  in  sermons,  that  true 
Christians,  even  in  the  worst  sorrow,  cannot  feel  hopelessly  misera- 
ble ;  I  have  heard  that  they  actually  realise  a  conscious  commnnioQ 
with  an  ever-present  heavenly  Friend  ;  and  that  they  are  able  in  the 
deepest  anguish  to  lean  upon  His  support,  and  to  say,  not  as  mere 
poetic  words,  but  as  the  unexaggerated  expression  of  their  sober  con- 
viction, *  When  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
I  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me.'  If  this  be  true — if  such  a  state 
be  attainable — oh,  what  a  blessed  delusion  it  is,  if  it  be,  indeed,  no 
more  than  a  delusion !  What  would  I  not  give  to  believe  firmly 
that  I  was  the  object  of  a  personal  love — the  friend  of  a  present 
Saviour — the  chosen  of  a  living  Redeemer — that  he  came  and  suf- 
fered *  Quaerens  mtJ 

**  Alas  !  alas  1  why  are  such  thoughts  no  more  to  me  than  poetic 
dreams  ?  Why  cannot  I  attain  this  happy  faith  ?  Why  have  I 
never  been  gifted  with  this  beatific  vision,  for  which  now  I  thirst  ? 
Vain  questions. 

'  What  hope  of  answer  or  redress  ? 
Behind  the  veil    Behind  the  veil.' 


"The  music  changes.  She  is  singing  Pergolesi's  Agmts  Dd  now 
— ^the  Agnus  we  used  to  sing  together.  Oh,  how  it  brings  back  the 
past  !  *  Agnus  i>a,  qm  toUis  peccata  mwndi^  ffdserere  nobis.  Oh, 
Charles  !  Why  can  we  not  join  in  that  strain  ?  Why  cannot  our 
hearts  respond  to  words  which  century  after  century  have  given 
language  to  the  inarticulate  cry  of  thousand  thousands  of  sorrow- 
iaden  hearts  ?    '  0  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the 
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world, — ^have  mercy  upon  us, — ^have  mercy  upon  ub.'  Where 
could  I  find  words  so  fitted  to  embody  the  sighs  and  groans  of  my 
inmost  spirit,  if  only  I  could  believe  that  I  uttered  them  to  one  that 
heard  me,  and  not  to  the  passing  wind  ? 

"  Alas  I  what  a  religion  it  is  that  we  have  lost — ^the  reli^on  of  sor- 
row— the  religion  of  the  cross  1  Yes,  I  can  understand  now  how  it  is 
that  the  shadow  of  the  cross  can  turn  the  Christian's  agony  into  joy. 
The  disciples  of  a  crucified  Redeemer  drink  their  Master's  cup  in  felt 
communion  with  Him.  They  thank  Him  for  pain,  because  it  brings 
them  into  conformity  with  His  likeness.  Their  anguish  illuminates  with 
a  more  vivid  light  the  characters  of  his  ineffable  love  traced  upon  their 
souls.  The  flames  which  consume  them  are  transformed  into  a  glo- 
rious image — the  image  of  a  divine  companion  standing  by  them  in 
the  fire,  who  is  '  like  unto  the  Son  of  God.'  Where  such  a  faith 
exists — and  doubtless  it  has  existed  in  many  Christians,  or  how  could 
the  Church  hate  furnished  her  glorious  army  of  martyrs  ? — ^where  it 
does  indeed  exist  as  a  reality,  I  can  understand  the  happiness  of 
suffering  ;  I  can  comprehend  the  meaning  of  that  prayer  of  Ke- 
ble's— 

*  0  Lord  my  God,  do  thou  thy  holy  will, 
I  wiU  lie  still ; 

I  will  not  stir  lest  I  forsake  thine  Arm, 
And  break  the  charm 

That  lulls  me,  clinging  to  my  Saviour's  breast, 
In  perfect  rest' 

"  But  such  a  petition  is  not  for  me.  Such  knowledge  is  too  won- 
derful and  excellent  for  me.  I  cannot  attain  unto  it.  I  feel  no  tend- 
ency to  be  purified  by  suffering — alas !  no — ^it  only  crushes  me, 
and  (what  is  worse)  crushes  curses  out  of  my  heart — curses  against 
my  destiny — curses  i^ainst  the  government  of  the  world. 

"  Yet,  as  I  listen  to  that  strain,  a  better  feeling  comes  over  me. 
My  heart  longs  to  cry  out,  '  Agnus  Dei  miserere.'  But  a  thick  black 
veil  of  doubt  and  darkness  stretches  itself  between  me  and  heaven,  and 
blots  out  the  brightness  of  the  sky.  Oh,  if  there  be  m  this  infinite 
■niverse  an  ear  to  hear  me,  that  ear  will  surely  listen  to  the  half-ut- 
tered cry  of  my  broken  heart.  If  there  be  an  infinite  love,  it  will  not 
— He  will  not  punish  a  poor  child  for  running  home  to  Hun,  even 
though  uncalled.     Our  mother  did  not  punish  you  whetv  ^QVi.^vw\fiA 
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bade  « truant  hoj,  escapiiig  finom  the  craelties  of  odiofA.    Sordy  a 
heaTenly  will  not  be  lees  tooder  than  an  earthl j  parent. 

*  So  runs  mj  dream.    Bat  what  am  It 
An  infiuii,  crying  in  the  night ; 
An  infant,  crjing  for  the  light, 
And  with  no  language  bat  a  cry.* 


"  She  has  stopped  singmg.  The  last  words  of  the  Agnm  are  stfll 
in  my  ears  '  Dana  mbis  footm ' — '  Dona  nMs  paotmj  Oh,  how  thej 
are  echoed  bj  my  heart  1  The  last  tones  of  music  which  my  ears  will 
ever  hear — the  latest  strain  of  harmony  which  will  linger  with  me  till 
hearing  dies — is  that  heavenly  prayer  for  peace.  0,  that  it  may  be 
an  omen.   *  Donapaotm,^  ^DonapacanJ 

"  And  now  it  is  getting  late,  and  I  mnst  cease  this  lingering  fare- 
well, and  fold  up  my  letter.  It  will  have  travelled  far  before  morn- 
ing dawns,  but  perhaps  not  so  far  as  I  shalL  Tomorrow  it  will 
have  passed  through  the  crash  and  roar  of  London,  and  thence  be 
wafted  across  the  sea  ;  and  soon  it  will  be  beyond  the  Seine  and 
Loire.  But  who  can  say  whether  my  spirit  may  not  have  outstripped 
its  flight  ?  Perhaps  I  shall  be  with  you  before  it,  under  the  shadov 
of  the  Pyrenees,  thrilling  you  with  a  mysterious  presence,  or  a  kiss 
of  parting  love,  felt  in  your  heart  if  not  upon  your  lips. 

"  But  why  do  I  delay  thus  vainly  ?  I  must  slip  out  across  the 
bridge  and  into  the  silent  streets  of  the  little  town,  and  drop  mj 
letter  into  the  post ;  for  I  will  trust  it  to  no  other  hand  but  my  own 
Then  I  shall  quietly  return  homewards — yes,  to  my  last  home  and 
then  I  shall  fall  asleep  ;  and  then — then,  '  Fermasi  al  fin  il  cuor  die 
balso  tanto.' 


"  Dearest,  dearest  brother,  farewell,  farewell  for  evermore.  Think 
of  me  without  bitterness — think  of  me  as  I  was  in  early  days,  when 
we  played  together  on  the  shore.  Remember  that  all  the  bappinesi 
(^  my  life  I  have  owed  to  you.  And  if  you  cannot  think  of  these 
later  months  without  a  pang,  yet  comfort  yourself  with  the  knowledgt 
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that  all  is  over  now,  that  the  restlessness  of  my  misery  is  stilled  f(»r 
ever." 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦all 

Clara  folded  up  what  she  had  written,  and  directed  it  to  her 
brother.  Then  she  stole  quietly  out  into  the  moonlight,  wrapped  in 
her  shawl  and  thickly  veiled.  She  met  no  one  on  her  way  to  the 
post-office,  and  was  soon  back  again  in  the  garden.  There  she  lin- 
gered for  a  few  minutes,  pacing  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  bank 
of  the  stream,  and  trying  half  unconsciously  to  cool  her  burning 
forehead  by  exposure  to  the  chill  night  air.  She  then  re-entered  the 
house,  and  came,  still  shawled  and  bonneted,  to  wish  her  aunt  good 
night.  Miss  Bampton  was  not  startled  or  surprised  by  the  unusual 
solemnity  and  earnest  pathos  of  her  tone  ;  for  any  peculiarity  of 
manner  was  but  too  easily  explained  by  the  situation  in  which  she 
stood. 

Clara  left  her  aunt  reading  in  the  drawing-room  (for  it  was  that 
lady's  habit  to  sit  up  very  late  at  night),  and  proceeded  to  complete 
the  preparations  necessary  for  consummating  the  purpose  on  which 
she  had  resolved. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  in  the  final  execution  of  so  awful 
a  determination,  the  mode  of  death  to  be  selected  would  have  been 
comparatively  a  matter  of  indifference  ;  but  this  was  far  from  the  case. 
One  of  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of  Clara's  character  was  a  morbid 
dread  of  physical  pain.  The  cause  of  this  was  to  be  found  in  the 
delicate  susceptibility  of  her  nervous  organisation.  In  fact,  corporeal 
suffering  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  different  people,  varying  in  intens- 
ity, not  according  to  the  nature  of  the  infliction,  but  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  patient.  The  man  of  robust  health  and  tough  nerves 
will  experience  scarcely  any  disagreeable  sensation  from  an  operation 
(such  as  the  filing  of  a  tooth  or  the  dressing  of  a  blister)  which  may 
prove  excruciating  anguish  to  the  irritable  nerves  of  a  feebler  con- 
stitution. Thus  it  was  that  to  Clara  all  pain  was  agony.  Indeed, 
she  used  often  to  say  that  she  considered  bodily  pain  as  the  worst 
species  of  mental  suffering  ;  for  all  pain  (she  would  argue)  must 
be  in  the  mind  ;  and  it  was  the  most  intense  type  of  self-conscious 
anguish  which  we  named  corporeal  torture. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  Clara  might  have  even  been  deterred 
from  her  purpose  altogether  had  she  been  compelled  to  resort  Vi  «k^ 
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of  the  more  painfol  or  yiolent  modes  of  self-destmction.  Like  the 
Grecian  suicide  of  old,  she  desired  to  cross  the  golf  which  separates 
time  from  eternity — 

"  At  one  swift  bound  with  no  convnlaive  pang."* 

And  if  the  leap  had  been  necessarily  associated  with  the  horrors  of 
physical  agony,  she  might  have  retreated  from  the  brink  of  the  preci- 
pice. Bnt  circumstances  threw  in  her  way,  without  any  effort  of 
her  own,  the  very  means  most  exactly  suited  to  her  mental  constitu- 
tion. The  door  (as  she  herself  expressed  it)  was  thrown  open  on 
purpose  for  her  escape.  Miss  Bampton  suffered  constantly  from 
neuralgia,  and  was  accustomed  to  relieve  the  severe  attacks  of  her 
complaint  by  the  employment  of  chloroform,  a  supply  of  which  she 
always  carried  with  her.  We  have  already  described  the  use  she 
made  of  it  in  softening  the  first  shock  of  her  niece's  calamity.  The 
bottle  now  stood  on  the  dressing-table,  where  Clara  sought  and  foaod 
it.  She  did  not  remove  it,  for  fear  of  exciting  her  aunt's  apprehen- 
sions ;  but  filled  a  smaller  phial  for  herself  out  of  it,  and  then 
descended  to  her  own  room. 

•  Bofh.  Aj.  888. 
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At  breakfast  time  on  the  following  day,  Miss  Bampton  carried  a 
cop  of  tea,  as  her  costom  was,  to  the  bedside  of  Clara.  Seeing  her 
i^parentlj  asleep,  she  retreated  softlj,  and  waited  another  hour. 
Then  she  again  approached  her  niece's  bed,  and  still  found  her  motion- 
less. Drawing  the  curtain  a  little  aside,  she  watched  her  for  a 
moment,  and  was  alarmed  to  perceive  no  sign  of  breathing.  She 
put  down  the  tray,  and  took  Clara's  hand,  which  lay  above  her  head 
upon  the  pillow.  It  was  stiff  and  deadly  cold.  Horrified  at  its 
chill  touch.  Miss  Bampton  rushed  to  the  bell,  rang  it  violently,  and 
sent  off  an  express  for  the  nearest  surgeon.  She  then  herself  applied 
every  restorative  she  could  think  of,  but,  alas  I  all  was  in  vain. 

The  doctor,  when  he  came,  pronounced  that  life  had  been  long 
extinct,  and  asked  if  the  young  lady  had  been  suffering  from  any 
disease.  In  reply,  her  aunt  was  compelled  to  explain  the  cause  of 
mental  suffering  which  had  befallen  Mrs.  Archer,  and  which  she 
feared  had  killed  her  of  a  broken  heart. 

But  the  surgeon  was  not  satisfied  with  this  explanation.  He  was 
unluckily  the  coroner  of  the  district,  and  his  income  was  directly 
proportional  to  the  number  of  Inquests  on  which  he  sat.  Nor  was 
his  interest  alone  concerned  in  multiplying  these  investigations.  His 
vanity  also  was  gratified  by  the  opportunities  thus  afforded  of  per- 
sonal display,  and  by  the  exercise  of  judicial  authority  which  they 
involved,  especially  when  a  case  excited  sufficient  interest  to  be 
reported  in  the  county  papers.  It  need  not  be  added  that  Clara's 
connection  with  a  man  whose  recent  trial  had  created  so  much  sensa- 
tion, increased  his  desire  to  sit  upon  her  body.  And  besides  all  these 
motives,   he  was  possessed  by  that  disinterested  passion   ^rhLc^SL 
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animates  so  many  of  his  profession,  for  groping  among  the  viscera  of 
the  defunct. 

He  therefore  failed  not  to  insist  upon  his  duty  of  more  fnlly  inves- 
tigating the  circumstances  of  the  sudden  death  which  had  occurred. 
Moreover  he  soon  discovered  the  phial  of  chloroform  by  the  bedside, 
the  sight  of  which  changed  his  suspicions  into  something  approach- 
ing certainty.  Upon  this,  in  spite  of  Miss  Bampton's  deprecatory 
entreaties,  he  announced  his  intention  of  issuing  his  warrant  for  an 
inquest  to  be  held  upon  the  body. 

In  the  interim  a  post-mortem  examination  was  made,  which  ascer- 
tained the  fact  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  an  excessive  drink 
of  chloroform.  Beyond  this  no  important  circumstance  was  elicited 
by  the  investigation  which  took  place  at  the  inquest.  Miss  Bampton, 
being  confined  to  her  bed  by  a  severe  attack  of  illness,  was  unable 
to  appear.  From  the  evidence  of  her  maid,  it  was  proved  that 
Clara  had  shown  signs  of  extreme  mental  suffering  and  great  excite- 
ment since  her  husband's  trial,  and  it  was  also  proved  that  she  had 
procured  the  chloroform  secretly,  without  the  assistance  of  any  other 
person.  The  jury  were  divided  between  the  findings  of  "  accidental 
death"  and  "  temporary  insanity,"  but  were  persuaded  by  the  coroner 
to  acquiesce  in  the  latter  verdict,  as  giving  a  more  tragic  eclat  to 
the  notice  of  the  proceedings  which  he  was  preparing  for  the  col- 
ums  of  the  County  Newspaper. 

******** 

Several  months  elapsed  before  Clara's  farewell  letter  came  to  her 
brother's  hands ;  for  Charles  had  quitted  Pan  before  its  arrival,  on 
his  way  to  England.  The  newspapers  bad  reached  him  with  the 
report  of  Archer's  trial,  and  filled  him  with  unutterable  distress. 
Notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  his  medical  attendants,  be 
resolved  to  start  instantly  homewards,  in  the  hope  of  doing  some- 
thing— he  scarce  knew  what — ^to  mitigate  the  horror  of  his  sister's 
lot. 

He  left  Pan  upon  the  very  evening  when  he  received  the  news, 
and  travelled  night  and  day  till  he  reached  Boulogne.  From  thence 
he  crossed  immediately  to  Folkestone,  where  he  was  landed  in  a  state 
of  such  extreme  exhaustion,  that  it  was  physically  impossible  for  him 
to  pursue  his  journey  to  London,  as  he  had  intended,  without  a  halt. 
He  dragged  himself  with  difficulty  from  the  pier  to  the  magnificent 
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hotd  which  overlooks  the  landing-place,  and,  having  ordered  a 
private  room,  stretched  his  weary  limbs  upon  a  comfortable  sofa 
beside  the  fire,  and  sank  into  a  doze. 

He  was  ronsed  by  the  entrance  of  the  waiter,  who  brought  in  the 
tea-things  and  the  London  paper.  Charles  mechanically  took  np  the 
latter,  and  glanced  listlessly  over  the  columns,  receiving  into  an 
abeent  mind  a  misty  impression  of  parliamentary  debates,  European 
politics,  military  movements,  police  reports,  funds,  and  railway  shares. 
But  he  was  suddenly  startled  from  his  apathy  with  an  appalling 
shock,  as  his  eyes  fell  on  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"The  Denbigh  Advertiser  of  yesterday  announces  a  melancholy 
catastrophe  connected  with  the  trial  of  G.  F.  Archer,  which  was 
reported  in  our  columns  a  few  days  back.  It  appears  that  the 
second  wife  of  the  criminal,  overcome  by  the  overwhehning  discovery 
of  her  position,  destroyed  herself  by  taking  chloroform  on  the  6th 
instant,  three  days  after  the  trial.  An  inquest  has  been  held  on  the 
body  of  the  deceased  at  Llangollen,  which  found  a  verdict  of  tempo- 
rary ifucmUy.  We  learn  that  the  unfortunate  lady  was  highly  con- 
nected, being  a  daughter  of  C.  Bampton,  Esq.,  of  Penry  Hall,  in  the 
County  of  Cornwall,  and  great  niece  to  the  late  Lord  Tuam,  formerly 
Chief  Justice  of  Ireland." 

The  waiter,  on  returning  with  the  nm,  was  alarmed  to  find  the 
occupant  of  the  parlour  prostrate  on  the  hearth-rug.  His  face  was 
turned  downwards,  and  the  newspaper,  clenched  in  his  right  hand, 
was  covered  with  the  blood  that  was  still  streaming  from  his  mouth. 
It  happened  that  the  principal  doctor  of  the  neighbourhood  was 
already  in  the  hotel,  visiting  another  invalid  ;  he  was  hastily  sum- 
moned, and  administered  styptics,  which  with  some  difficulty  stopped 
the  bleeding.  But  the  patient  was  left  in  a  state  of  absolute  pros- 
tration and  collapse,  which  threatened  a  speedy  and  final  extinction 
to  the  vital  energies  of  a  frame  already  debilitated  by  disease. 

Dr.  Jenkins  returned  from  Charles's  bedside  to  the  room  of  his 
other  patient,  whom  he  had  quitted  in  a  hurry,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  waiter  that  he  would  come  to  ''  a  gentleman  as  was 
dying." 

The  chamber  to  which  he  returned  was  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Wil- 
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tiamson,  an  overworked  clergyman  whose  lungs  bad^  failed  under  the 
pressore  of  his  exertions,  and  who  was  now  on  his  way  from  the 
north  of  England  to  Madeira.  He  was  with  his  wife,  waiting  for  the 
departure  of  the  Madeira  packet,  which  was  to  sail  from  Southamp- 
ton on  the  following  week.  The  interval  they  had  determined  to 
spend  in  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  Folkestone,  rather  than  in  the 
noise  and  dirt  of  a  Lpndon  hotel.  His  wife  was  sitting  by  his  side 
reading  to  him  when  the  doctor  came  back.  They  both  eagerly 
inquired  after  the  sick  young  man,  whose  sudden  and  frightful 
seizure  had  been  described  to  them  by  the  waiter.  Their  interest  in 
him  was  increased  by  sympathy,  when  Dr.  Jenkins  explained  that  it 
was  a  case  of  pulmonary  disease. 

"  Poor  young  fellow,"  he  concluded,  "  he  is  evidently  dying,  and 
I  fear  will  scarcely  survive  the  night.  He  has  had  a  tremendous 
hsemorrhage,  and  he  had  no  blood  to  spare,  to  begin  with." 

"  Was  it  brought  on  by  any  sudden  cause  ?''  inquired  the  clergy- 
man ;  "  or  was  it  x>nly  the  result  of  the  gradual  progress  of  the 
disease?'' 

"  Why,  his  lungs  were  in  such  a  state  that  any  extra  exertiou 
would  account  for  it.  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  overstrained 
himself  in  coming  on  shore  (for  he  is  just  landed  from  the  Boulogne 
packet),  but  he  said  'no,'  and  whispered  something  about  'bad 
news,'  *  a  sudden  shock ' — ^but  I  would  not  plague  him  by  question- 
ing more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  ascertain  what  state  he 
was  in.  Indeed,  he  cannot  speak  a  syllable,  even  in  a  whisper,  with- 
out danger  of  bringing  on  a  recurrence  of  the  attack.'* 

"  And  is  he  quite  alone,  poor  young  man  ?"  asked  Mrs.  William- 
son, in  a  voice  expressive  of  much  sympathy. 

"  Quite  ;  and  when  I  asked  him  for  the  address  of  his  friends, 
saying  I  should  like  to  write  to  some  of  them  to  come  and  nurse  him, 
he  answered,  in  a  quick,  impatient  way,  that  he  wished  for  no  oue. 
Of  course  I  could  not  urge  it  any  further." 

•'  Poor  fellow  1"  said  Mr.  Williamson  ;  "  how  very  sad  to  think 
of  his  dying  all  alone  in  an  inn,  with  no  one  to  care  for  hun.  Did 
you  learn  his  name  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  saw  it  by  his  luggage  ;  Mr.  Bampton,  Feniy  Hall,  is  on 
his  trunk.  On  looking  at  the  *  Tunes '  of  this  morning,  which  he 
was  reading  (the  waiter  told  me)  when  his  attack  came  on,  I  saw  a 
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paragraph  about  the  suicide  of  a  Miss  Bampton  of  Penrj  Hall,  who 
may  very  likely  be  a  relation  of  his,  perhaps  his  sister.  Possibly 
this  is  the  first  news  he  has  had  of  it,  as  he  is  only  just  come  from 
abroad,  and  that  would  quite  explain  this  sudden  attack." 

"  How  very,  very  dreadful  1"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Williamson  ;  "  such 
an  awful  shock  would  indeed  account  for  everything.  And  do  you 
really  think.  Dr.  Jenkins,  that  his  case  is  quite  hopeless  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  so,  under  the  circumstances.  If  I  could  stay  with 
him  through  the  night  myself,  I  might  bring  him  round  ;  but  I  must 
go  to  a  patient  ten  miles  off,  who  is  very  ill,  and  I  cannot  be  back 
till  morning.  I  have  sent  for  a  nurse  to  sit  up  with  him,  and  left 
her  directions  what  to  do  ;  but  one  cannot  depend  upon  hired  service 
of  that  kind.  You  see,  the  only  chance  of  keeping  him  from  sinking 
is  to  give  restoratives  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  as  much  nourish- 
ment as  he  can  take  besides  ;  and  the  nurse  will  get  drowsy  and 
sleep  over  an  hour  perhaps,  and  then  it  is  all  up  with  him." 

**  Oh,  but  that  must  not  be,"  cried  Mrs.  Williamson  ;  "  that  shall 
not  be,  Dr.  Jenkins  ;  I  will  sit  up  with  him  myself ;  surely  you  can 
tell  me  all  that  is  necessary  to  do,  and  I  will  undertake  that  neither 
sleepiness  nor  neglect  shall  prevent  your  orders  being  carefully 
executed." 

"  I  am  sure,  madam,  yon  are  most  benevolent  to  make  such  an  offer 
for  the  sake  of  a  stranger.  But  will  your  husband  spare  you  and 
allow  you  to  fatigue  yourself  by  sitting  up  all  night  nursing  a  young 
man  who  has  no  claim  upon  you  ;  especially  when  he  needs  so  much 
nursing  himself  ?" 

"  Heaven  forbid,"  said  Mr.  Williamson,  "  that  I  should  wish  to 
prevent  my  wife  from  fulfilling  a  duty  of  Christian  love.  I  need  no 
attendance  whatever  at  night,  and  it  will  not  be  the  first  time,  by  a 
great  many,  that  she  has  sacrificed  her  own  rest  in  order  to  comfort 
and  tend  the  sick  and  friendless.  There  are  not  a  few  of  my  par- 
ishioners who  could  testify  to  that ;  and  some  of  them  declare  that 
they  owe  their  lives  to  her  good  nursing." 

"  Hush,  dear  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Williamson.  "  You  ought  not  to 
talk  as  if  you  were  making  a  merit  out  of  that  which  was  no  more 
than  a  pleasure  ;  for  those  whom  I  nursed  were  so  grateful  and 
affectionate,  that  the  love  they  gave  me  far  more  than  repaid  any 
little  trouble  I  took  with  them.     But  now  make  haste  and  tell  me, 
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Br.  Jenkins,  what  I  shall  have  to  do  for  this  poor  Mr.  Bampton, 
and  yon  may  depend  npon  my  folfilling  yonr  directions  most  panc- 
tnally/' 

The  doctor  accordingly  gave  the  necessary  instmctions  ;  the 
essential  point  of  which  was,  the  administration  of  stimulants  to  the 
sinking  patient,  in  snch  quantities  as  to  sustain  life  till  the  rital  ener- 
gies should  have  time  to  rouse  themselves  from  the  prostration  ocea- 
sioned  by  the  excessive  loss  of  blood.  When  the  turn  took  place,  it 
would  be  necessary  also  carefully  to  observe  the  pulse  ;  lest  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  stimulation,  when  no  longer  wanted,  should  produce 
renewal  of  fever,  and  a  recurrence  of  hsemorrhage.  All  this  required 
a  watchful  and  experienced  nurse,  and  the  doctor  rejoiced  to  find 
that  he  had  procured  such  a  one  in  Mrs.  Williamson.  He  assured 
her  that  if  his  patient's  life  were  saved,  he  should  set  it  down  to  the 
account  of  her  kindness  ;  for  that  everything  depended  on  his  being 
carefully  attended  to  through  that  night. 

It  was  agreed  between  them  that  she  should  quietly  take  her 
place  by  Charles's  bedside  as  if  she  were  a  common  nurse,  without 
any  explanation  or  introduction,  which  would  only  embarrass  both 
parties,  and  perhaps  cause  annoyance  which  might  be  most  injurious 
to  the  sick  man.  But  when  she  entered  the  bedroom,  which  was 
lighted  only  by  the  glimmer  of  a  night-lamp,  she  saw  that  her  patient 
was  in  a  condition  too  much  enfeebled  by  exhaustion  to  render  any 
precautions  in  such  a  matter  needful.  He  lay  motionless,  and  gave 
no  sign  that  he  observed  her  entrance,  far  less  that  he  perceived  in 
her  any  difference  from  the  attendant  whom  he  expected.  His  brow 
was  already  damp  with  a  <;old  dew,  the  harbinger  of  dissolution  ; 
which  shows  with  painful  clearness  the  approaching  extinction  of 
that  internal  fire  so  wonderfully  connected  with  the  principle  of  life 
witliin  us.  His  pulse  gave  a  faint  and  flickering  beat,  which  seemed 
as  if  each  pulsation  would  be  the  last.  His  slow  and  feeble  breath- 
ing barely  suflSced  to  prove  that  he  had  not  yet  expired. 

For  many  hours  Charles  continued  in  the  same  condition,  sus- 
pended doubtfully  between  life  and  death.  He  was  never  quite 
unconscious,  but  lay  in  a  sort  of  waking  trance,  in  which  the  objects 
around  him, — tJie  darkened  room,  the  medicine  phials  shimmering 
under  the  rays  of  the  shaded  night-lamp,  and  the  figure  of  his 
unknown  nurse  gliding  noiselessly  about  his  bed,— were  blended 
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with  scenes  and  images  of  his  former  life,  which  flitted  before  his 
memory  like  the  faces  in  a  dream.  He  received  passiyelj  the  assidu- 
ous ministrations  of  his  gentle  nurse  ;  swallowed  without  resistance 
the  nourishment  with  which  she  incessantly  supplied  him,  and  suf- 
fered her  to  feel  his  pulse  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  though  scarcely 
conscious  of  the  import  of  her  acts.  From  time  to  time  she  repeated 
in  a  softened  voice  a  verse  of  the  New  Testament,  a  collect,  or  the 
stanza  of  a  hymn  ;  and  the  words  fell  upon  his  soul  as  the  faint 
murmur  of  a  distant  river  falls  upon  the  ear,  soothing,  but  indistinct. 
Had  his  brain  been  in  a  less  dreamy  state,  religious  thoughts  and 
words  would  have  been,  under  his  present  circumstances,  rather  a 
source  of  irritation  than  of  comfort.  They  would  have  harassed  him 
with  distracting  doubts,  or  recalled  to  him  the  hateful  recollection 
of  Archer,  with  whose  arguments  they  were  associated*  But  now 
he  was  too  weak  to  think  or  reason,  or  even  to  feel  impatient  or 
irritable.  He  was  steeped  lA  the  painless  calm  which  accompanies 
the  extreme  of  physical  exhaustion  ;  and  the  very  intensity  of  the 
shock  which  he  had  suffered  had  deadened  the  nervous  tissue  of  the 
mind,  and  was  followed  by  a  temporary  relief  from  anguish. 

So  passed  the  long  watches  of  that  night ;  and  when  the  first 
beams  of  morning  struggled  in  through  the  chinks  of  the  window 
shutters,  Mrs.  Williamson  found  the  pulse  of  her  patient  fast  gather- 
ing strength,  and  felt  that  the  crisis  was  past,  and  the  time  was 
come  when  fever  rather  than  collapse  was  the  danger  against  which 
to  guard. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  her  when  Dr.  Jenkins  returned,  delivering 
her  from  the  anxious  responsibility  of  deciding  upon  the  degree  of 
change  now  necessary  in  the  treatment.  He  pronounced  Charles 
much  better. 

"  Now,  if  we  can  only  keep  off  a  return  of  haemorrhage,"  he  said, 
"  we  shall  get  him  safely  out  of  the  scrape." 

"  But  do  you  mean,"  said  Mrs.  Williamson,  "  that  there  is  any 
hope  of  his  recovery  after  such  an  attack  ?" 

"Not  of  his  permanent  recovery,"  answered  the  doctor,  "his 
lungs  are  too  far  gone  for  that ;  but  he  may  live  for  another  three 
or  four  years  yet,  if  he  would  take  proper  care  of  himself." 

He  then  gave  some  prescriptions  calculated  to  counteract  the  peril 
which  he  feared,  and  once  more  took  his  departure,  leaving  Mrs. 
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Williamson  installed  as  his  deputy,  with  explicit  directions  for  ha 
guidance  ;  he  begged  her,  howeTcr,  to  spare  herself  as  much  as  poe- 
sible,  and  to  make  a  full  use  of  the  hired  nurse  whom  he  left  as  her 
assistant ;  saying  tbat  she  need  not  now  trouble  herself  with  watch- 
ing the  case  so  carefully,  as  the  critical  emergency  was  happily  passed. 

Before  the  day  closed,  the  immediate  danger  to  Charles's  life  was 
over  ;  although  he  was  left  in  a  state  of  extreme  weakne^,  scarce 
able  to  lift  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  forbidden  to  speak  except  in 
whispers.  That  evening,  seeing  him  restored  to  consciousness,  Mrs. 
Williamson  felt  it  her  duty  to  ask  him  once  more  to  allow  his 
fHends  to  be  summoned.  But  he  showed  decided  annoyance  at  her 
proposal,  and  when  she  pressed  it,  said  emphatically  that  he  had  no 
friends. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Charles  should  have  preferred  at  such  a 
time  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  when  he  had  a  mother 
whom  he  might  have  called  to  his  bedside.  Yet  she  was  not  under 
any  circumstances  a  woman  to  whom  a  son  like  Charles  could  have 
turned  for  sympathy  in  such  a  calamity  as  had  befallen  him.  She 
would  not  have  understood  his  feelings,  and  would  only  have  vexed 
and  irritated  him  by  her  attempts  to  soothe.  But  in  her  actual 
situation,  it  was  utterly  out  of  the  question  that  he  should  think  of 
seeing  her. 

In  fact,  only  a  few  days  before  he  left  the  south  of  France,  Charles 
had  received  a  letter  from  his  mother  announcing  her  intended 
marriage  to  Mr.  Morgan,  the  Rector  of  Chetwick.  The  theoretical 
objections  which  that  gentleman  had  entertained  against  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy  had  gradually  melted  away  under  the  charms  of 
Mrs.  Bampton's  society.  He  found  his  widowed  parishioner  disposed 
to  receive  his  attention  graciously  ;  and  upon  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
to  London,  which  he  made  about  this  time  to  support  an  agitation 
got  up  in  the  National  School  Society  agiunst  the  Government 
system  of  education,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  Mrs. 
Bampton's  exact  jointure,  by  a  personal  inspection  of  her  husband's 
will  at  Doctor's  Commons.  On  his  return  to  Summerliam  he  lost  no 
time  in  proposing  for  her  hand,  and  his  offer  was  without  hesitation 
accepted. 

Mrs.  Bampton's  letter  to  Charles  on  the  subject  was  couched  in 
the  following  terms  : — 
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''  My  Dearest  Charles  : — I  have  a  communication  to  make  to 
you  which  will  perhaps  sarprise  you,  bat  which  will  also,  I  trust, 
rejoice  your  affectionate  heart.  You  know  how  much  I  have  felt 
my  loneliness  since  the  loss  of  your  dear  sisters  Lucy  and  Emily,  the 
former  by  her  death,  the  latter  by  her  marriage,  which  has  separated 
her  as  completely  from  me  as  if  she  were  dead.  Clara's  recent  mar- 
riage has  now  made  me  entirely  solitary  ;  and  even  before  she  left 
me,  she  was  so  often  staying  away  from  home  with  your  aunt  Helen, 
or  your  uncle  Henry,  that  I  frequently  suffered  from  the  want  of  all 
domestic  companionship. 

"  Still,  so  long  as  my  house  was  her  nominal  home,  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  form  no  other  ties  ;  but  now  that  she  has  a  home  oi  her 
own,  the  case  is  altered. 

**  I  dare  say  you  have  remarked  the  attentions  which  our  excel- 
lent rector,  Mr.  Morgan,  has  long  paid  me.  For  the  reason  I 
have  just  mentioned,  I  have  discouraged  him  hitherto  ;  although 
I  could  not  but  perceive  the  state  of  his  feelings  towards  me. 
Now,  however,  there  is  no  longer  the  same  obligation  incumbent 
upon  me,  and  accordingly  I  yesterday  accepted  the  offer  of  his 
hand. 

"  One  of  my  chief  reasons  for  this  step,  my  dearest  Charles, 
was  the  anxiety  I  feel  for  your  settling  in  life.  I  am  sure,  there 
is  nothmg  so  certain  to  conduce  to  your  welfare  as  a  happy  mar- 
riage ;  and  I  believe  you  will  feel  yourself  much  more  at  liberty 
to  marry,  when  you  have  no  longer  a  mother  entirely  dependent 
on  you  (as  I  have  been)  for  companionship  and  sympathy.  I 
trust  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  find  some  one  worthy  of  you. 

**  I  will  not  say  more  at  present,  except  to  express  my  regret, 
as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Morgan,  that  your  health,  confining  you 
to  the  south  of  Europe,  will  prevent  you  from  attending  our  mar- 
riage, which  is  to  take  place  next  month. 

"Your  future  step-father  desires  me  to  add  his  paternal  and 
pastoral  benediction. — Believe  me,  my  dearest  son,  your  most  affec- 
tionate mother, 

"  Georgina  Bampion." 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  describe  Charles's  mortification  and  dis- 
gust at  the  receipt  of  this  letter.     For  Mr.  Morgan's  moral  and 
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iotdlectoal  character  he  had  the  most  profound  contempt,  and  in 
his  inteutions  towards  Mrs.  Bampton  he  belicTed  him  actuated  by 
motiTes  piirelj  mercenary.  It  will  therefore  be  easily  understood 
that  his  mother  was  the  last  person  from  whom  he  would  ha?e 
looked  for  sympathy  under  the  OTerwhelming  blow  which  had  now 
crushed  him.  Even  under  other  circumstances  she  would  hare  been 
a  poor  comforter  for  sorrow  like  his,  especially  since  her  coldness 
towards  Clara  had  created  a  barrier  between  them  which  must  hare 
produced  estrangement  at  such  a  time.  And  now  that  her  own  bri- 
dal preparations  were  interrupted  by  so  ominous  a  catastrophe,  he 
knew  enough  of  her  character  to  be  aware  that  her  feelings  towards 
the  memory  of  his  unhappy  sister  would  partake  more  of  disappoint- 
ment and  cold  pity  than  of  that  passionate  and  remorseful  affection 
which  consumed  his  own  heart. 

Nor  was  he  mistaken  in  this  conclusion.  Mrs.  Bampton  did,  in 
fact,  when  the  awful  intelligence  of  her  daughter's  death  was  com- 
municated to  her  by  a  letter  from  her  sister-in-law,  show  an  absence 
of  violent  emotion  which  almost  amounted  to  indifference.  Her  chief 
anxiety  was  to  clear  her  daughter's  memory  from  the  imputation 
of  suicide.  She  took  pains  to  inform  all  her  friends  that  dear 
Clara's  death  was  purely  accidental.  She  was  "  assured  by  her  dear 
sister  Helen  that  it  was  entirely  an  accident — ^merely  an  overdose  ci 
the  medicine  she  was  in  the  habit  of  taking." 

*'  It  is  very  sad  and  shocking,"  she  said,  "  to  lose  my  dear  child, 
in  such  a  way.  But  (and  here  she  sobbed)  dear  Clara  was  never 
fitted  for  this  world,  she  was  too  imaginative,  you  know,  and  too 
intellectual  for  woman's  lot.  That  is  the  thought  which  enables  me 
to  support  my  sad  bereavement.  And  then,  when  one  thinks  of  the 
awful  wickedness  of  her  wretched  husband,  it  is  ahnost  a  mercy  that 
she  should  be  taken  away  out  of  his  power." 

At  other  times,  when  complimented  by  her  friends  upon  the 
serenity  with  which  she  was  enabled  to  sustain  such  a  great  aflBic- 
tion,  she  would  explain  it  by  her  previous  experience  of  sorrow,  and 
by  the  engrossing  nature  of  the  occupations  m  which  she  was  engaged. 

"  I  have  gone  through  so  much  suffering,  you  know,  that  I  have 
learnt  to  bear  it  better  than  I  could  at  first.  And  besides,  I  find 
work  such  a  comfort,  especially  when  one  is  employed  in  working 
for  the  holy  church." 
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Here  she  exhibited  a  cloth  for  the  credence  table  of  St.  Mary's, 
Ghetwick,  which  she  was  embroidering. 

''  Indeed/'  she  added,  **  I  think  it  is  quite  true  what  my  dear 
son  says,  *  Work  is  worship.^  I  believe  he  qnoted  the  remark  from 
the  writings  of  some  clever  Oxford  professor — I  think  Professor 
Tyflesdrake  was  the  name  he  said  ;  such  a  funny  name,  isn't  it  ? 
That's  what  made  me  remember  it ;  not  at  all  like  an  English  name, 
you  know." 

Clara's  death  did  not  even  cause  the  postponement  of  her  mother's 
marriage.  At  first,  indeed,  Mrs.  Bampton  wished  to  put  it  off  for 
a  few  months,  till  the  season  when  "mourning"  should  subside  into 
"  half-mourning."  But  Mr.  Morgan  pleaded  that,  as  a  presbyter  of 
the  Anglican  communion,  he  felt  it  a  positive  duty  to  be  married  in 
Easter  week,  and  that  he  could  not  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  to 
postpone  the  nuptials  beyond  the  Tuesday  after  that  festival.  To 
this  imperative  reason  his  affianced  bride  could  not  but  yield. 
Accordingly  the  wedding  took  place  on  Easter  Tuesday,  with  the 
fullest  pomp  of  ritual ;  the  rector  being  married  in  his  surplice, 
while  the  archdeacon  intoned  the  service,  and  a  band  of  choristers 
chanted  the  hymeneal  psalm. 

This  last-mentioned  event,  however,  was  as  yet  future  when  Charles 
lay  between  life  and  death  at  Folkestone.  Nor  must  it  be  inferred, 
from  her  want  of  deep  grief  over  her  daughter,  and  her  rapid  and 
easy  consolation  under  the  auction,  that  Mrs.  Bampton  was  desti- 
tute of  feeling.  She  had  never  understood  Clara,  nor  warmly  loved 
her,  which  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  had  passed 
her  childhood  at  a  distance  from  home,  and  had  grown  up  the  child 
of  her  aunt,  not  of  her  mother.  Yet,  had  Mrs.  Bampton  been  pre- 
.sent  during  the  miserable  tragedy  which  ended  in  such  maddenmg 
anguish,  she  would  have  been  far  more  deeply  agitated  ;  and  would 
perhaps  have  been  roused  from  her  indifference  to  an  agony  of 
maternal  tenderness  like  that  with  which  she  had  surprised  Miss 
Bampton  at  the  deathbed  of  Lucy.  But  she  belonged  to  that  class 
of  people  who  cannot  be  strongly  moved  by  distant  griefs,  which 
they  hear,  but  witness  not — unimaginative  souls,  who  must  see,  in 
order  to  feel  ;  to  whose  hearts  the  non-apparent  and  the  non-exis- 
tent are  identical. 

But  if  she  had  been  a  cold  hearted  parent  to  Clara,  she  had  been 
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to  Charles  the  most  affectionate,  tender,  and  devoted  of  mothers. 
Had  she  known  of  his  present  danger,  she  would  have  left  her  home 
at  any  honr  of  the  night  or  daj,  and  travelled  without  halt  or  pause 
till  she  had  reached  his  bedside. 

When  she  heard,  too  late,  of  his  sudden  return  to  England,  and 
his  mortal  peril,  she  was  bitterly  hurt  at  his  omission  to  summon  her 
to  the  spot. 

"  It  was  cruel  of  him,"  she  cried  ;  "  he  could  not  hare  doubted 
that  I  would  have  left  all  and  every  one  to  come  to  him  ;  he  ought 
not  to  have  forgotten  the  days  and  nights  which  I  spent  in  watch- 
ing over  liim  in  his  fever  when  he  was  a  boy." 

The  thought  that  her  Charles  had  ceased  to  care  for  her  was  a 
sharper  pang  than  any  she  had  felt  since  she  had  laid  Lucy  in  the 
coffin.  And  it  was  long  before  the  ecclesiastical  endearments  of  Mr. 
Morgan  could  efface  from  her  heart  the  scar  of  this  genuine  wound. 

All  these  family  complications  were  necessarily  unknown  to  Mrs. 
Williamson  ;  nor  was  there  time  before  her  own  departure  for 
Madeira,  to  ascertain  even  the  address  of  Charles's  nearest  relatives, 
which  she  would  otherwise  have  endeavoured  to  do.  She  felt  sure, 
however,  that  some  heavy  sorrow  was  weighing  down  his  spirit,  imd 
the  conjecture  of  Dr.  Jenkins  tliat  the  Miss  Bampton  who  had  com- 
mitted suicide  was  his  sister,  seemed  a  probable  explanation. 
Whether  this  sister  had  been  really  his  only  near  relation,  or 
whether  he  was  alienated  from  the  rest  of  his  family,  Mrs.  William- 
son could  not  guess.  But  her  kind  heart  was  touched  by  the  deso- 
late condition  of  the  dying  youth,  whatever  might  be  its  origin  ; 
feeling  that  domestic  discord  was  a  cause  of  isolation  not  less  piti- 
able than  bereavement. 

Meanwhile  Charles  himself,  though  his  mind  still  shared  in  some 
measure  the  languor  and  weakness  of  his  body,  had  recovered  suffi- 
ci^t  power  of  observation  to  perceive  that  the  guardian  who  tended 
his  sick  bed,  and  whose  thoughtful  care  anticipated  -his  wants  and 
soothed  his  weariness,  was  no  ordinary  hospital  nurse,  but  a  lady  of 
delicacy  and  refinement.  When  next  left  alone  with  the  doctor  he 
asked  him  who  she  was,  and,  on  hearing  the  history  of  her  self-devo- 
tion, was  much  touched  with  an  instance  of  unselfish  charity  quite 
new  to  his  experience.  When  she  came  back  to  his  room,  he  tried 
in  broken  accents  to  whisper  his  gratitude.     She  silenced  his  thanks 
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on  the  plea  that  he  mast  not  talk,  bnt  must  behave  as  a  good  and 
obedient  patient.  Indeed  she  had  from  the  first  assumed  that 
unhesitating  command  over  him,  which  is  the  essential  talent  and 
characteristic  of  a  good  nnrse. 

Finding  he  submitted  passively  to  all  her  medical  enactments, 
Mrs.  Williamson  now  resolved  to  make  trial  of  her  power  to  enforce 
obedience  in  a  more  important  matter,  and  on  a  grander  scale.  The 
doctor  had  told  her  that  the  onlj  chance  of  prolonging  Mr.  Bamp- 
ton's  life  was  to  remove  him  at  once  from  the  bitter  severity  of  an 
English  spring  to  a  more  genial  climate. 

"  If  yon  could  but  carry  him  to  Madeira  with  you,"  he  said,  **  his 
life  would  be  saved." 

On  this  hint  she  determined  to  act.  She  told  Charles  the  doctor's 
opinion  ;  and  said  that,  in  consequence,  she  was  about  to  write  and 
secure  his  passage  to  Madeira  that  very  day.  Charles  feebly  remon- 
strated, but  she  rejoined  that  he  was  too  ill  to  decide  for  himself ; 
that  she  had  undertaken  his  core,  and  that  she  must  do  what  the 
doctor  thought  necessary  for  completing  it.  Her  patient  replied 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  live  ;  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
quit  his  bed  so  soon  ;  that  his  place  in  the  packet  could  not  be 
secured  so  shortly  before  sailing,  and  so  forth.  But  she  met  and 
overruled  each  of  these  difficulties  as  he  started  them,  till  she  had 
reduced  him  to  silence.  At  last  he  suffered  her  to  extort  a  languid 
consent  to  her  plan,  and  thenceforward  passively  acquiesced  in  all 
the  subsequent  arrangements. 

In  truth  he  was  too  feeble  to  possess  much  will  of  his  own  at 
present,  and  was  sunk  into  that  state  of  childish  helplessness  in 
which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  carried  passively  on  a  stronger  arm. 
Besides,  it  seemed  ungrateful  to  resist  a  proposal  on  which  a  friend 
to  whom  he  owed  his  life  had  set  her  heart.  It  was  an  additional 
reason  to  him  for  yielding,  that  he  thereby  escaped  all  the  attentions 
which  his  mother  and  aunt  could  lavish  upon  him,  he  well  knew,  so 
soon  as  the  news  of  his  arrival  in  England  should  reach  them.  For 
in  his  present  mood  he  shrank  with  agony  from  the  thought  of  inter- 
course with  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  causes  of  his 
anguish,  and  would  probe  his  wounds  with  well-meant  attempts  at 
consolation.  He  preferred  the  company  of  strangers,  who  would  not 
(as  he  fancied)  even  suspect  the  source  of  his  sorrow. 


^  ii«:  iuc%c>  Mgc  Mr  11  iiiiww  wrot«  to  the  ag^mts  of  the 
^iaufc^j^  iiiicri^rs  1/  iUK'^TT  «  Y«R^  for  Mr.  C.  Bampton.  Bat  the 
>rcim  jx"  >.*<  ^nyri :  «:  Mfc?«*r  vo  «T  that  every  ploce  on  board 
^--i^  "^1.1,  *^i>i  ^i^ii  »  itvw  pftf^siraurRrs:  eoald  be  admitted.  This  wag 
«  m^s  ^ic-.^Mi.^  ^«B:>>KmkseBM»i.  ^-c  bo  other  pad^et  was  to  sail  for 
a  i»^ttci«  4^i*i  :n  ^v^i^  WK:t!^^>  m'va  ihis  Bonth  of  east  winds  and 
mii  i*:'i.£k^  iiift^  ^  ^-a:^  ]i»jie9  ixDiKvtaiit  to  saTe  the  invalid.    Mrs. 

^  I  >  J  i  Y*r  ijr  TtT  VnX"  >*e  sa^i.  aad  ^lare  mj  maid's  aceom- 
:ii^  ».ia:  ',ci2v  ji  :j»f  ^tccoLV  j^rrrasLis'  cabin.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
'Jiv>-v  :  I  '  vi->i  a:  i5  iri>r«  1  w^pai  <\ii  board  last  week." 

Vr  \V,..;jLi5^tt  i:  rrs5  ir^xLid  ik>«  b^tf  of  this  ;  he  said  that  he 
w>.>«ilii  iT^^  1^*  ijs  c^^TL  <^e^v:i^iM>>i*<>f,  and  fie  upon  a  mattress  on 
^v*.— ^  %:»>  >ttrr?  :2^:  :i  w\si  i  ik>:  hurt  him.  Bat  his  wife  rcmon- 
>cr&-:r»i  i<:^  ji^-:  u^  i>  jti  *c:  i«"  ii2^i>e55s  ia  the  state  of  his  health ; 
a:L»i  12-  vS.vs.r  :^»  >fc2.^  >2fce  aiwiVd,  pc^tirely  forbade  snch  an 
aiirv::ii<  ;  i:>i  *^:T^>:\i  !^ji:  Mrs.  W  LlI>3un?ai>o''s  proposal  was  the  odIj 
RtL^Uicr  j.I;dL2,  ;tixi  tLji:  ii  wvx^aI  ix>j  injure  her  health,  tboagb  no 
Q».sil*4  i;  B.:^xi  dLt2LL:^>5i  the  <\vv!\>rt  of  her  royage.  She  at  last 
woQ  htT  htt>f  \i:i*iV  vva>^:ii  to  ii.  axxi  they  determined  to  carry  it  into 

h  b  ll^N^ik;^s  to  say  that  no  wv^rd  was  breathed  to  Charles  of  this 
8elt^5»er:dviiur  aaTun^rem^iit.  He  w*s  only  told  that  his  berth  was 
eevurvd,  ainl  that  thvy  werv  all  to  trarel  together  on  the  morrow. 
Thtj-  fv  IlawiuiT  iiK^nuu^  he  W3is  oarvfully  wrapped  np,  and  carried  to 
thx*  railway,  where  an  iuvalid  carriagv  had  been  secured  for  his 
tiuusj¥>rt.  Into  this  he  was  lifted  by  the  porters,  and  foand  himself 
at  uuee  recliuiusT  at  fuU  leusrth  on  a  comfortable  bed.  An  opiate 
haTiiisr  been  admiuistereii,  he  was  soon  asleep  ;  and  in  this  easy 
oblivion  he  was  In^nie  alonsr  the  southern  coast,  unconscious  of  the 
beauties  of  its  seaward  prv>s[HHMs,  while  Hastings,  Brighton,  and  Chi- 
chester glided  in  rapid  succe^ion  past  the  field  of  riew.  He  did 
not  wake  till  he  was  taken  out  of  the  train  at  the  Southampton 
tenniuus.  There  a  hearse-like  vehicle  was  in  attendance,  fitted  up 
with  another  bed,  to  which  Charles  was  transferred  for  conveyance 
to  the  Madeira  steamer. 

The  journey  had  been  so  arranged  that  the  party  reached  Sooth- 
ampton  only  an  hour  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  sailing  of  th.» 
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packet.  Oonseqnently  they  proceeded  without  halting  from  the  rail- 
way to  the  wharf.  On  reaching  the  pier  Charles  was  gently  lifted 
ont  and  placed  on  a  mattress  carried  by  four  sailors,  while  Mrs. 
Williamson  hastened  to  fling  a  shawl  over  his  face,  to  protect  his 
longs  from  the  chill  sea-breeze.  He  had  time,  however,  to  look 
round  for  a  moment  before  being  thus  enveloped,  and  that  look  suf- 
ficed to  bring  back  to  him  the  faded  image  of  a  past  existence,  not 
without  a  throb  of  pain.  He  was  on  the  very  spot  where  he  had 
landed  so  many  years  ago,  after  his  first  sea  voyage  when  his 
uncle  had  carried  him  from  Penry  to  Southampton  on  the  way  to 
school. 

The  glimpse  was  momentary,  and  like  all  earthly  visions,  soon 
vanished  into  night.  He  was  muffled  up  in  darknest^,  and  thus  borne 
on  blindfold,  so  that  he  knew  not  the  exact  instant  when  he  left  the 
shore  of  England.  He  was  not  again  allowed  to  see  the  light  till  he 
was  laid  in  the  narrow  berth  which  was  to  be  his  home  upon  the 
ocean.  There  he  was  put  to  bed  by  the  steward,  who  had  received 
a  handsome  douceur  to  secure  his  careful  attention  for  the  sufferer  ; 
nnd  another  sleeping  draught  was  given  him,  under  the  influence  of 
which  he  soon  sank  into  repose.  The  stir  and  bustle  attendant  on 
the  settling  of  fifty  passengers  into  their  places,  blended  into  a  con- 
fused murmur  in  his  ears  ;  then  mingled  with  his  dreams  ;  until  at 
last  he  became  insensible  to  all  outward  sounds,  while  the  vessel 
lashed  the  peaceful  Solent  into  foam,  and  issued  forth  through  the 
portal  of  the  Needles  into  the  open  sea,  as  the  cliffs  which  she  left 
behind  her  were  fading  in  the  twilight. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  ISLAND   OF  THE   BLEST. 

Charles  Bamfton  had  been  ordered  by  the  doctor  not  to  quit  his 
berth  till  he  should  reach  Madeira.  He  was  too  weak  to  rebel 
against  this  imprisonment,  even  had  he  been  disposed  to  wish  for  the 
cheerfolness  and  society  of  the  deck.  But  this  was  far  from  the 
the  case.  In  his  present  mood  he  loathed  the  thought  of  mixing 
with  mankind  ;  nor  were  his  actual  circumstances  likely  to  make  his 
disposition  towards  his  fellow-passengers  more  amiable  ;  for  his  only 
knowledge  of  their  existence  was  derived  from  the  sufferings  inflicted 
on  him  by  their  vicinity.  From  morning  to  night,  as  they  passed 
backwards  and  forwards  along  the  deck,  they  were  trampling  upon 
his  head,  which  lay  about  a  foot  below  the  soles  of  their  boots. 
When  they  assembled  for  dinner  in  the  saloon,  his  brain  was  nearly 
split  by  the  racket  which  they  made,  and  his  nerves  tortured  by  the 
odious  smell  of  their  dishes.  If  we  add  to  these  evils  the  thumping 
of  the  machinery,  the  creaking  and  straining  of  the  timbers  as  the 
ship  rolled  through  a  heavy  sea,  the  close  au*  of  his  cabin,  aud,  above 
all,  the  perpetual  nausea,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  pressure  of 
his  physical  miseries  might  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  diverting  his 
thoughts  from  the  contemplation  of  his  mental  causes  of  distress. 

Meanwhile  the  motion  of  the  sea,  however  disagreeable  he  might 
feel  it,  exercised  a  healing  influence  upon  his  pulmonary  complaint. 
His  cough  was  manifestly  lessened,  and  his  feverish  symptoms  aba- 
ted ;  nor  was  he  without  moments  of  comparative  pleasure,  when 
Mrs.  Williamson,  who  fortunately  was  a  good  sailor,  came  to  pay  him 
her  daily  visit,  soothing  him  with  her  gentle  presence,  as  she  read  to 
him  the  service  of  the  day,  or  one  of  Miss  SewelPs  or  Miss  Yonug^s 
stories. 

A  south-westerly  gale  had  hindered  the  progress  of  the  steamer, 
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SO  that,  instead  of  reaching  Madeira  in  a  week,  as  she  ought  to  hare 
done,  it  was  already  ten  days  since  she  left  Southampton,  and  they 
had  not  yet  sighted  the  island.  Nnmerous  and  impatient  were  the 
qaeries  addressed  to  the  captain  by  the  passengers,  as  to  the  rate  of 
sailing,  the  distance  of  Madeira,  and  the  probable  time  of  reaching 
port.  His  answers  were  always  encouraging,  but  the  hopes  he  held 
out  were  still  unfulfilled.  -  At  length,  however,  he  gave  universal 
delight  by  a  positive  promise  that  they  should  be  in  Funchal  har- 
bour before  noon  next  day.  Even  Charles  shared  in  the  general  joy, 
as  he  looked  forward  to  a  speedy  emancipation  from  the  detestable 
den  in  which  he  had  been  so  long  confined. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night  he  was  woke  by  a  tremendous  crash,  fol- 
lowed by  female  shrieks  and  universal  uproar.  He  knew  that  the 
ship  had  struck,  and  supposed  that  she  was  going  down.  Yet  he 
did  not  move  or  call,  but  lay  passive  in  the  darkness,  expecting  the 
event.  He  cared  too  little  for  the  dregs  of  life  which  now  remained 
to  make  any  effort  for  self-preservation. 

After  a  few  minutes  had  thus  passed,  the  gleam  of  a  lantern  flash- 
ed upon  his  face,  and  Mr.  Williamson  stood  beside  him.  He  made 
him  put  on  boots  and  trousers  instantly,  then  rolled  him  in  blankets, 
and  helped  him  up  to  the  deck.  There  all  was  terror  and  confusion. 
The  vessel  had  struck  upon  a  sunken  rock,  where  she  had  stuck  fast, 
and  was  rapidly  going  to  pieces.  It  was  certain  she  had  deviated 
flrom  her  true  course,  but  how  far  wrong  she  had  got,  or  where  she  now 
was,  there  were  no  means  of  ascertaining.  To  add  to  the  horror  of 
the  scene,  the  darkness  was  too  great  to  allow  any  distant  object  to 
be  visible,  so  that  no  one  could  tell  whether  they  were  near  land  or 
not ;  and  the  lurid  glare  flung  by  the  blue  lights  (which  were  kept 
burning)  upon  the  bulwarks,  masts,  and  rigging,  only  rendered  more 
appalling  the  black  night  which  enveloped  all.  The  officers  assured 
the  passengers  that  this  evil  would  speedily  be  alleviated  by  modn- 
nse,  which  was  close  at  hand. 

As  soon  as  the  ship  struck,  the  captain  had  ordered  the  boats  to 
be  lowered,  in  order  to  save  the  passengers  and  crew  ;  but  the  three 
boats  belonging  to  the  steamer  would  not  altogether  hold  two-thirds 
of  those  on  board,  and  unhappily  the  two  smaller  were  stove  in 
against  the  vessel's  side  as  soon  as  they  were  lowered.  Just  as  the 
the  third  and  biggest  boat  reached  the  water  in  safety,  the  silver 
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orescent  of  the  new  moon  rose  from  the  eastern  sea.     Her  light  was 
feeble,  and  straggled  with  a  veil  of  clonds  ;  but  sufficed  to  sliow  a 
reef  of  rocks  to  leeward,  which  stood  a  few  feet  above  the  water,     j 
offering  a  present  refuge  and  a  hope  of  safety. 

The  captain,  who  retained  the  most  perfect  coolness,  immediately 
proceeded  to  settle  the  order  of  embarkation  in  the  one  boat  which 
remained.  He  pledged  his  honour  that  there  was  ample  time  for  all 
to  reach  the  reef  before  the  steamer  was  likely  to  break  up.  But  as 
the  boat  could  only  take  twenty  persons  in  addition  to  the  neces- 
sary rowers,  and  as  the  passengers  and  crew  together  amounted  to 
eighty  in  all,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  such  assurances  did  little 
to  calm  the  general  terror.  For  although  the  reef  was  distant  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  yet  the  time  that  must  be  occupied  in  four 
Toyages  and  returns,  including  landings  and  embarkations,  might  suf- 
fice to  annihilate  the  unlucky  ship,  which  the  sea  was  thumping  and 
grinding  against  the  rocks,  as  every  wave  dashed  over  her.  There 
happened  to  l)e  just  twenty  women  on  board,  and  these  were  first 
embarked,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  Mrs.  Williamson  and 
several  others,  who  insisted  on  being  left  to  share  the  fate  of  their 
husbands. 

While  they  were  being  lowered,  the  captain  and  his  officers  stood 
at  the  gangway  with  loaded  pistols  in  their  hands,  lest  any  madness 
or  selfish  fear  should  cause  a  rush  upon  the  boat.  When  it  pushed 
off,  a  pause  of  tremulous  suspense  ensued  ;  some  gave  vent  to  their 
agitation  in  vehement  invectives  against  the  captain,  whose  careless- 
ness, they  said,  had  destroyed  them  all ;  others  searched  for  bits  of 
timber  which  they  tied  to  their  persons  by  way  of  floats  ;  others  fell 
to  weeping  and  praying,  confessing  their  sinful  lives,  and  vowing 
amendment. 

Charles  lay  on  the  deck,  where  Mr.  Williamson  had  placed  him, 
abiding  the  issue  neither  with  hope  nor  fear,  but  in  a  mood  of  lan- 
guid indifference.  The  whole  scene  seemed  to  float  before  him  like 
a  strange  phantasmagoria,  or  like  the  representation  of  a  shipwreck 
on  the  stage.  He  gazed  on  dreamily  as  one  who  had  no  personal 
stake  in  the  event — a  spectator  of  the  tragedy,  and  not  an  actor  in 
it.  So  abstracted  was  he  from  the  horrors  of  the  present,  that  his 
mind  wandered  back  to  pictorial  or  poetical  embodiments  of  simOar 
scenes  which  had  formerly  struck  his  imagination,  and  he  caught  '; 
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himself  repeating  Crabbe's  description  of  seafarers  waiting  for  death 
upon  a  sandbank,  which  had  once  been  a  faToorite  passage  with 
Clara:— 

"  Had  one  been  there,  with  spirit  strong  and  high, 
Who  could  obscFTe  as  he  prepared  to  die, 
He  might  hare  seen  of  hearts  the  varying  kind, 
And  traced  the  movement  of  each  different  mind. 
Some  calmly  grieving  would  their  fears  suppress, 
And  silent  prayers  to  mercy*8  throne  address. 
While  fiercer  minds,  impatient,  angry,  loud. 
Force  their  vain  grief  on  the  reluctant  crowd.** 

Yet  even  while  thos  absorbed  in  meditative  isolation,  he  conld  not 
but  be  struck  by  the  contrast  between  his  own  selfish  acquiescence 
and  the  active  benevolence  of  Mr.  Williamson.  The  clergyman  went 
about  from  group  to  group,  calming  the  apprehensions  of  the  timid, 
and  soothing  the  irritation  of  the  turbulent ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
succeeded  is  gathering  together  nearly  all  his  fellow-sufferers  around 
him  on  the  quarter-deck  to  join  with  him  in  prayer.  Then  he  gave 
utterance  to  their  earnest  longings  for  deliverance,  and  at  the  same 
tune  led  their  minds  to  higher  than  earthly  hopes,  in  the  solemn  and 
fervent  petitions  which  he  poured  forth. 

After  little  more  than  twenty  minutes  the  boat  returned,  having 
succeeded  in  landing  the  female  passengers  on  the  reef.  This  inter- 
val had  given  time  to  the  captain  to  arrange  the  order  in  which  the 
rest  were  to  follow.  He  classed  the  remaining  passengers,  who  were 
thirty-eight  in  number,  according  to  their  age;  and  stationed  the 
twenty  seniors  next  the  gangway,  that  they  might  be  embarked 
without  delay.  Mr.  Williamson,  being  above  forty  years  old,  was 
amongst  this  body  ;  but  he  positively  refused  to  leave  the  vessel 
before  the  captain  and  crew,  saying  that,  as  a  minister  of  God,  he 
considered  himself  as  much  an  officer  on  duty  as  any  of  them.  On 
this  plea  the  captain  suffered  him  to  remain,  the  more  readily  as  his 
usefulness  was  evident  in  maintaining  order. 

Charles,  being  among  the  twenty  youngest  passengers,  was  not 
taken  off  till  the  boat  again  came  back.  When  his  turn  came,  he 
was  lifted  over  the  side  and  carried  down  the  accommodation  ladder 
with  great  care,  in  obedience  to  the  request  of  Mr.  Williamson,  who 
had  now  gained  such  influence  that  his  word  was  law  araow^  \\\^ 
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companions  in  peril.  He  was  landed  on  the  reef  without  mnch  diffi- 
cnltjp  for  the  boat  was  able  to  aToid  the  surf  by  approaching  it  on 
the  northern  side.  Crawling  up  the  rock,  he  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  group  of  about  Gixty  human  beings,  huddled  together  on 
the  narrow  platform  ;  where  they  cowered  behind  a  ledge  which  rose 
two  feet  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  surface,  to  escape  the  furj  of 
the  waves,  which  covered  all  the  reef  with  spray. 

The  moon  had  now  risen  considerably  above  the  horizon,  and  the 
clouds  had  disappeared  ;  so  that  there  was  sufficient  light  to  enable 
the  shipwrecked  seafarers  to  discern  at  no  great  distance  from  them 
the  faint  outline  of  a  precipitous  coast.  The  discovery  of  this  was 
haOed  with  rapture  ;  for  though  its  clifEs  might  be  difficult  to  scale, 
at  all  events  they  were  firm  land,  and,  if  they  could  be  reached, 
would  ensure  safety  from  the  devouring  waves  which  now  threatened 
to  overwhelm  them  ;  for  they  knew  not  the  state  of  the  tide,  and 
the  rock  on  which  they  had  found  refuge  might  perhaps  be  doomed 
in  a  few  hours  to  disappear  beneath  the  ocean.  Already,  indeed,  as 
the  first-comers  declared,  the  water  had  risen  a  foot  since  they 
landed.  It  may  be  imagined,  therefore,  with  what  agonising  anxiety 
they  watched  its  further  encroachments,  and  debated  the  question 
whether  it  was  still  rising. 

Yet  even  this  horrible  suspense  scarcely  sufficed  to  distract  the 
concentrated  interest  which  was  now  rivetted  on  the  fate  of  the 
brave  remnant  of  their  companions,  who  had  facilitated  the  escape 
of  others  by  risking  their  own. 

The  three  previous  voyages  had  taken  rather  longer  than  the 
time  on  which  the  captain  had  calculated  as  that  during  which  the 
vn*ecked  vessel  might  be  expected  to  hold  together.  Every  moment, 
therefore,  the  passengers  on  the  reef  dreaded  lest  they  might  see  the 
final  catastrophe,  and  gazed  upon  the  masts  and  spars  traced  against 
the  sky  with  a  horrible  fear  of  seeing  them  vanish  suddenly  like  an 
apparition. 

At  last  the  boat,  which  had  been  hidden  under  the  shadow  of  the 
steamer's  hull,  was  seen  once  more  to  shoot  into  the  streak  of  moon- 
light that  separated  the  wreck  from  the  reef.  **  Thank  God,  they 
are  safe  I''  was  the  spontaneous  cry  of  every  heart.  That  thrill  of 
joy  overcame  some  who  had  not  quailed  under  all  the  terrors  of  the 
Digbt     Two  of  the  women  ^oti^  of  whom  was  Mrs.  Williamson) 
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sank  fainting  upon  the  rock  ;  bnt  the  mass  of  the  spectators,  whose 
hearts  were  less  deeply  interested,  gave  vent  to  their  sympathy  in  a 
hearty  cheer.  At  once,  as  though  the  sound  had  shaken  it  from  its 
basis,  the  huge  chimney  of  the  steamer  was  seen  to  totter  and  fall 
In  anotl^r  moment  the  packet  herself  parted  amidships,  and  plunged 
in  two  separate  masses  beneath  the  waves.  In  its  place  was  left 
nothing  but  a  vortex  of  foam,  wherein  fragments  of  the  wreck  were 
dancing  and  whirling  in  the  moonbeams. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  last  boatload  was  disembarked  upon  the 
reef,  containing  Mr.  Williamson  and  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
packet  A  portion  of  the  latter,  however,  were  detained  in  the  boat 
by  the  captain,  who,  after  putting  the  rest  upon  the  reef,  palled  off 
at  once  towards  the  coast  visible  in  the  westward,  with  the  view  of 
exploring  it  and  Onding,  if  possible,  a  landing-plaoe. 

In  half-an-hour  they  returned  with  favourable  news.  The  captaia 
had  made  out  the  coast  to  be  the  eastern  cape  of  Madeira,  which 
pushes  into  the  sea  its  long  and  narrow  horn,  terminating  in  a  range 
of  serrated  and  precipitous  cliffs.  The  packet  must  have  been  several 
nules  out  of  her  true  course  when  she  struck  ;  but  whether  the  devi- 
ation was  caused  by  an  unusual  current,  or  by  an  error  of  the  com- 
pass arising  from  some  iron  which  formed  part  of  her  freight,  was 
never  ascertained.  A  landing-place,  belonging  to  a  small  fishii^ 
village,  had  been  discovered  within  threeniuarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
spot  where  they  stood  ;  |md  they  had  landed  a  couple  of  men  with 
instructions  to  bring  off  some  boats  to  their  assistance. 

Meanwhile,  the  anxiety  of  those  upon  the  reef  was  much  diminished 
by  their  having  ascertained  that  the  tide  had  certainly  fallen  during 
the  last  thirty  minutes.  They  proceeded  therefore  to  embark  for  the 
land  in  the  same  order  which  they  had  hitherto  observed.  But 
before  the  first  boatload  had  got  halfway,  they  were  met  by  a  native 
fishing  smack  which  was  making  for  the  reef.  With  this  welcome 
aid  the  whole  party  was  speedily  conveyed  to  land. 

It  was  already  dawn  when  they  stepped  ashore  on  the  pier,  which 
was  nothing  "tnore  than  a  pile  of  rough  stones  stretching  oat  into  a 
little  bay.  The  fishermen  and  peasants  of  the  village  were  all  stir- 
ring, and  thronged  down  to  stare  at  the  shipwrecked  mariners,  whom 
they  welcomed  to  such  rude  shelter  and  refreshments  as  their  reed- 
thatched  and  mud-built  hovels  could  afford.    Happily,  it  was  nefidr 
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less  to  tarry  long  ;  for  the  captain,  who  spoke  Portoguese  well,  htd 
soon  made  a  bargain  with  some  fishermen  for  the  hire  of  three  of 
their  largest  boats,  which  would  soffice  to  convey  the  whole  party  at 
once  to  Fonchal.  Fortunately  also  the  wind,  which  had  so  long 
been  sootherly,  shifted  at  snnrise  to  the  northeast,  the  very  quarts 
most  favourable  for  their  voyage. 

After  a  brief  rest,  therefore,  they  all  hastened  down  once  more  to 
the  pier,  and  embarked  in  their  new  flotilla.  The  large  and  dumsj 
square  sails  were  hoisted  from  the  yards,  and  a  gentle  breeze  wafted 
the  voyagers  slowly  but  surely  over  the  glassy  swells  of  the  tranqoil- 
lised  Atlantic. 

Charles,  who  had  been  confined  for  the  ten  previous  days  to  the 
dose  and  stilling  atmosphere  of  his  dingy  cabin,  felt  for  the  first 
time  somethmg  like  enjoyment,  as  he  drank  in  the  fresh  sea  air. 
Thanks  to  the  kind  care  of  Mr.  Williamson,  and  the  balminess  of 
the  air  at  that  latitude  and  in  that  season,  he  had  suffered  very 
little  from  the  exposure  of  the  night.  And  now,  as  he  leaned 
against  the  gunwale  of  the  fishing-boat,  and  gazed  upon  the  romantic 
features  of  the  coast  under  which  they  sailed,  he  ahnost  forgot  his 
misery  in  the  spectacle  which  rose  before  him  like  a  vision  of  fbiry- 
land.  The  blue  over  which  he  floated  broke  into  a  fringe  of  white 
at  the  foot  of  stupendous  precipices,  whose  black  cliffs  contrasted 
with  the  bright  surface  over  which  they  frowned  ;  hence  the  eye 
passed  upwards,  ranging  over  hills  tossed -about  in  fantastic  shapes, 
and  glowing  with  the  warmest  tints  of  red  and  yellow,  very  different 
from  the  sober  colouring  of  a  northern  landscape.  Still  higher  up 
rose  lofty  mountains,  the  summits  of  which  were  veiled  by  a  coronal 
of  clouds,  that  hung  perpetually  over  them,  contrasting  with  the 
dazzling  azure  of  the  surrounding  sky,  and  flingmg  soft  and  change- 
ful shadows  upon  the  scenery  below.  From  the  bosom  of  these 
clouds,  here  and  there  tiny  waterfalls  were  seen  to  flash  in  the  sun- 
shine, as  they  leaped  from  rock  to  rock  towards  the  sea. 

After  a  sail  of  about  four  hours,  the  boats  approached  the  shore 
more  dosely,  tOl  they  were  within  a  musket  shot  of  a  precipitous 
l^omontory  more  lofty  than  any  they  had  before  passed,  which  the 
rev'^T  ,^f^^^^  ^^^  Garajao.  Doubling  this  cape,  a  new  scene 
and^Pn  T^!^'  "^^^^  entered  a  wide  bay,  girt  by  a  theatre  of  hills, 
uncnai,  the  capital  of  Madeira,  stood  before  them. 
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Bright  and  glittering  it  rose,  its  coloured  roofs,  the  cupolas  of  its 
churches,  and  the  turrets  of  its  watch-towers  forming  the  centre  of  a 
gorgeous  picture.  At  the  edges,  the  town  broke  into  the  country, 
and  detachments  of  straggling  villas  climbed  the  hills,  each  em- 
bosomed in  groves  of  orange  and  banana,  with  here  and  there  a  palm 
tree  uplifting  the  standard  of  the  climate.  The  soft  loveliness  of  the 
scene  was  enhanced  by  tremendous  ravines,  which  split  the  picture 
into  sections  with  their  gloomy  chasms  running  up  to*  the  mountain 
from  the  sea  ;  carrying  back  the  fancy  of  the  beholder  to  a  time 
when  all  the  smiling  landscape  before  him  had  been  upheaved  by 
volcanic  blasts  and  fires  belched  forth  from  the  abyss. 

Charles  had  leisure  to  feast  his  eyes  upon  the  new  prospect,  while 
they  traversed  the  bay  of  Punchal  and  lay  waiting  in  the  harbour 
for  permission  to  land.  At  length  the  visit-boat  came  off  and  admit- 
ted thera  to  pratique  ;  on  which  they  were  at  once  surrounded  by 
native  boatmen  competing  for  tlie  custom  of  the  passengers  in  every 
variety  of  guttural  and  sibilant  ;  for  the  vessels  which  had  brought 
them  drew  too  much  water  to  approach  the  beach.  They  were 
accordingly  disembarked  into  the  smaller  craft,  which  rapidly  con- 
veyed them  shorewards.  As  they  approached  the  surf,  which  was 
dashing  furiously  upon  the  shore,  Charles  thought  they  must  inevi- 
tably be  swamped  ;  but,  just  as  he  was  preparing  for  a  wetting,  the 
boat  was  suddenly  twisted  round  stern  foremost,  when  the  men 
jumped  into  the  water  and  dragged  their  craft  high  and  dry  upon 
the  beach. 

On  stepping  ashore,  Charles  found  various  palanquins  and  ham- 
mocks inviting  his  patronage.  He  selected  the  latter  conveyance,  as 
being  the  most  novel  and  tempting  in  aspect.  It  consisted  of  a  net 
Boapended  from  the  two  ends  of  a  long  pole,  and  well  stuffed  with 
cushions  and  pillows.  He  lay  down  on  these,  and  was  at  once  lifted 
from  the  ground,  and  borne  along  at  a  steady  pace,  on  a  level  with 
the  shoulders  of  tVo  tall  bearers. 

The  Williamsons,  who  landed  with  him,  had  written  before  they 
left  England  to  secure  a  set  of  apartments  in  a  boarding-house  estab- 
lished at  a  suburban  villa  not  far  from  Funchal.  Thither  they  per- 
suaded Charles  to  accompany  them,  saying  that  if  no  other  apart- 
ment were  vacant  for  him,  there  was  a  room  at  his  disposal  in  the 
suite  engaged  by  them.    He  thankfully  acceded  to  their  ^\q^<5R»^^ 
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and  his  bearers  followed  in  their  train.  After  passing  through  the 
town,  the  nearer  view  of  which  rather  disappointed  hhn,  thej  lefit  the 
streets  behind  them,  and  began  to  ascend  a  very  steep  hill  by  a 
well-payed  road,  enclosed  bj  high  walls  on  either  side.  The  sua- 
mits  of  these  were  covered  with  scarlet  geranioms  in  foU  bloom,  and 
overtopped  by  a  profusion  of  flowering  shmbs,  among  which  the 
crimson  petals  of  the  fnchsia  were  conspicnons,  while  the  cactai^ 
goava,  and  prickly  pear  gave  specimens  of  the  foliage  of  the 
tropics. 

Through  this  charming  vista  Charles  looked  down  upon  the  bay 
and  town  at  his  feet,  as  he  was  carried,  head  foremost,  up  the  steep 
ascent.  The  line  of  the  walls  was  often  broken  by  raised  arboors 
looking  over  the  road,  where  the  family  of  the  Portngnese  owner  of 
the  adjoining  garden  were  lazily  seated,  gazing  at  the  passers  by ; 
while  their  mongrel  curs  ran  along  the  parapet,  yelping  harmleasly 
at  ihe  strangers. 

After  mounting  several  hundred  feet,  the  bearers  suddenly  turned 
to  the  right,  under  a  trellised  roof  of  vines  which  had  already  pot 
forth  their  first  spring  leaves,  and  Charles  found  himself  in  a  garden, 
luxuriant  with  tropical  plants,  and  bright  with  flowers  of  a  hundred 
hues.  The  wax-like  magnolias,  white  and  crimson,  hung  above  his 
head  ;  the  snowy  bells  of  the  datura  fell  in  showers  as  he  passed ; 
the  ipomea  twined  up  the  pillars  of  the  arbours,  embroidering  tht 
lattice-work  with  its  dusters  of  blue  cornucopias  ;  and  the  hignonia 
tapestried  their  roofs  with  a  blaze  of  golden  blossom.  While  he 
looked  upon  the  colours,  and  breathed  the  perfumed  air,  he  could 
scarcely  believe  that  Ihe  month  was  March.  Instead  of  entering 
the  house  at  once,  he  made  his  bearers  loiter  round  the  garden, 
while  he  examined  with  delight  and  curiosity  the  unknown  plants 
which  surrounded  him,  plucked  the  apples  of  the  guava,  handled  the 
luscious  clusters  of  the  banana,  and  learned  the  look  cf  the  iX)ttoD- 
tree  and  the  sugar-cane — 

**In  wonder  lost,  admired  the  leaves  unknown 
Of  alien  trees,  and  fruits  unlike  his  own.** 

At  last  he  consented  to  enter  the  boarding-house  which  was  but- 
mounded  by  this  floral  paradise.    He  was  shown  to  a  comfortaUe 
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sfttiag-room,  and  found  that  he  coold  be  accommodated  with  apar^ 
ments  a^oiDlng  those  engaged  by  his  friends. 

After  gazing  for  some  time  at  the  glorious  prospect  iVom  his  win^- 
dow  which  commanded  the  dty  and  harbour,  he  suffered  himsetf  to 
be  persfiaded  to  defer  farther  admiration  till  the  morrow,  and  con- 
sented to  go  to  bed,  that  he  might  sleep  off  the  unusual  fatigues  of 
the  preceding  four  and  twenty  hours. 

Charles's  hedth  unproved  very  rapidly  from  the  day  of  his  landing 
in  Madeira.  The  soft  and  balmy  air,  the  fresh  breezes  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  daily  excursions  through  new  and  yaried  scenery, 
proved  the  most  efficacious  medicine  for  his  disease. 

At  first  he.  was  contented  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  Madeka  Id  the 
luxurious  indolence  of  the  hammock  ;  but  soon  he  aspired  alter  a 
nobler  specimen  of  locomotion,  and  hired  a  horse,  which  carried  bun 
over  mountain  paths,  up  and  down  the  perilous  zigzags  cut  in  break- 
neck descents,  and  along  the  unguarded  edge  of  precipitous  ravims, 
where  a  start  or  stumble  would  have  ensured  the  death  of  its  rider. 
At  first  he  was  alarmed  by  these  risks  to  which  Maderian  equitation 
is  exposed  ;  but  he  soon  got  used  to  them,  and  galloped  over  the 
most  dangerous  places  with  as  little  concern  as  his  burroguero  (or 
horse-boy),  who  followed  his  steed  on  foot  over  rongh  and  smooth, 
clinging  to  the  tail  of  the  animal  for  support  up  the  steep  ascents. 

In  this  way  Charles  explored  all  the  scenery  within  reach  of  a 
day's  nde  from  Funchal.  He  visited  the  waterfalls  of  Santa  Luzia, 
the  mountain  hamlet  of  Camocha,  with  its  English  cows  and  pic- 
tures, the  land-locked  harbour  of  Camera,  the  volcanic  mamelon  of 
Cardo,  and  tlie  steep  brow  whence  Cape  Girao  plunges  into  the 
Atlantic  in  a  sheer  descent  of  two  thousand  feet.  Above  all,  he 
was  never  tired  of  revisiting  the  marvellous  basin  of  the  Coral,  and 
drinking  into  Us  soul  the  sublimity  of  those  mouDtam  peaks  which 
tower  around  it  in  more  than  Alpine  grandeur. 

Tet,  though  so  fond  of  these  excursions,  he  never  joined  the  pic- 
nic riding  parties  which  were  constant^  got  up  to  undertake  them. 
The  image  of  Clara  hawitod  kim  at  all  hoars»  but  never  so  painfully 
as  when  the  jarring  sound  of  mirth  Mid  levity  reused  him  to  a  more 
vivid  conseioosnass  of  his  secret  giief.  He  shrank  from  att  society 
eioept  that  of  his  kind  friends  the  Williamsons,  whom  he  doily 
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^noloion  in  sll  his  rides  and  rambles  ;  bat  as  Charies's  health  grew 

!^!ct  that  of  hfe  friend  grew  weaker.     It  was  soon  bat  too  CTh 

^tt^timlmonary  disease  had^aken  a  deadly  hold  apon  him.   In 

iMth  the  fotigue  and  exposure  of  the  shipwreck,  increased  as  it  wia 

h   his  self-Bacrificin^  exertions,  had  given  a  fatal  impalse  to  the  dis- 

hch  va^g^^  otherwise,  perhaps,  haye  been  stopped  or ens- 

^     \     We>ek  bj  week  his  wife  had  the  agonj  of  seeing  that 

I*       *     ^j^  more  wan  and  ghost-like,  the  cheek  more  hollow,  the 

•   finsh  BIO'*  crimson,  the  congh  more  incessant,  and  the  breath- 

I   Motion  to  the  natural  grief  of  watching  sach  a  change,  she 

"  „  ^  bitterness  of  disappointed  hope.     She  had  felt  so  sore 

7\  .    ^^,nld  recoYer  at  Madeira  ;  all  the  doctors  had  said  so  ;  and 

ll^LiBption  was  so  seldom  fatal  at  his  age,  for  he  was  between  forty 

I  fifty.    ^^^  ^^®  ^^  ^  deceive  herself,  and  shut  her  eyes  to 

i^gire  symptoms  ;  bat  it  was  impossible  that  this  could  last ; 

^etion  was  forced  upon  her,  and  she  resigned  herself  to  despair. 

It  was  hard  for  her  to  bear  her  anguish,  still  harder  to  hide  it 

V  t  t«  ^P^'^  ^^  suffering,  she  imposed  on  herself  this  painful  task, 

imowiD?  that  death  was  only  grievous  to  him  for  her  sake,  and  anxious 

make  him  believe  her  happy  and  unconscious,  if  so  he  might  be 

^  a  pang.     It  was  the  only  point  on  which  they  were  not  pe& 

|L^y  open  to  each  other  ;  for  the  husband  also  shrank  from  revealing 

xvg  troth  to  his  wife,  whom  he  supposed  in  happy  ignorance  of  his 

^^     Things   became  better  afterwards,    when  he   determined 

^  fdy  opon  her  faith  and  courage,  and  told  her  all.     Then  they 

^jjjd  once  more  have  perfect  sympathy  and  weep  together — ^butthis 

^e  of  mutual  concealment  tore  the  hearts  of  both. 

Krs.  Williamson  endured  the  trial  with  the  meekness  and  patience 

t  n  saint,  and  consoled  herself  by  ministering  consolation  to  others. 

^  sought  out  the  sick  natives  in  their  neighbourhood,  often  acoom- 

\,jyiDg  those  who  begged  of  her  in  the  roads,  to  their  wrotched 

l^    She  and  her  husband  had  learnt  Portuguese  before  leaving 

\  in  order  that  they  might  be  qualified  for  such  works  of 

e  now  found  ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise  oi 

For  the  poor  Maderians  are  so  deatitate,  so  hard- 

;lad,  that  disease  is  seldom  long  a  stranger  to  their 
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s.    Yet  a  more  sober  and  indastrionB  race  it  would  be  hard  to 

e  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills  which  snr- 
l  Fanchal  is  to  collect  fuel  on  the  mountains,  and  sell  it  in  the 
;  for  as  there  is  no  wood  on  the  south  of  the  island,  the  only 
ised  is  the  heath  and  other  monntain  shmbs.  Men,  women,  and 
ren  spend  the  early  morning,  from  sunrise  to  noon,  in  gathering 
underwood  at  the  height  of  three  or  four  thousand  feet  above 
3a,  amid  mists  which  wet  them  to  the  skin,  and  winds  which 
5  them  to  the  bone.  Then  they  descend  to  the  sultry  town 
r  the  heat  of  an  almost  vertical  sun,  and,  having  disposed 
eir  burdens,  toil  up  again  to  their  cold  and  cheerless  huts, 
sure  to  such  vicissitudes  soon  destroys  their  constitutions,  espe- 

as  its  effect  is  increased  by  insufficient  food ;  for  these  poor 
e,  with  all  their  toil,  can  hardly  earn  enough  to  keep  soul  and 
together,  and  too  often  have  no  other  food  but  pumpkins, 
arles  was  at  first  much  interested  and  amused  at  the  strings  of 

peasants  whom  he  met,  of  all  ages  and  of  either  sex,  rapidly 
nding  the  slanting  roads  which  converge  upon  the  town,  carry- 
ach  of  them  a  perfect  forest  of  broom,  heath,  or  reeds  upon 
heads,  and  forming  as  he  said,  **  a  moving  wood.''  But  one 
le  met  a  little  girl  of  ten  years  old  toiling  up  the  hill  with  het 
le  still  on  her  head,  and  crying  bitterly.  He  asked  her  what 
her  (for  he  had  picked  up  Portuguese  enough  for  ordinary  chat), 
earned  that  she  could  not  dell  her  load,  and  was  too  tired  to 

it  home  again  up  the  mountain.  His  compassion  was  aroused, 
having  at  once  purchased  the  child's  fuel,  he  made  her  ocmie 
him  into  the  house  that  she  might  get  some  food,  for  she  said 
ad  eaten  nothing  all  day. 

they  turned  into  the  gateway  of  the  villa  Charles  saw  the  girl, 

to  his  astonishment,  rush  into  the  arms  of  his  burroquero,  who 
them  at  the  entrance.  It  turned  out  that  they  were  brother 
aster  ;  and  on  further  inquiry,  Charles  learnt  that  the  father^ 
amily  was  a  peasant  proprietor  in  the  upland  village  of  St. 
le.    He  had  formerly  been  comfortably  off,  but  during  the  last 

years  the  vine  disease,  which  had  ravaged  the  island,  had  annir 
)d  the  only  source  of  his  prosperity,  and  they  were  now  sunk 
;he  deepest  poverty.     The  peasant  could  not  resolve  to  root 
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Mb  yaliiable  Tines  in  order  to  give  the  gronnd  to  some  other  crop ; 
for  still  he  hoped  that  each  summer  was  the  last  of  the  disease  ;  and 
eyerj  spring  the  leaves  and  tendrils  came  forth  so  beaatifuUj,  and 
even  the  clusters  of  fruit  formed  themselves,  before  the  fatal  pest 
disclosed  its  presence,  and  blighted  the  hope  of  vintage. 

Meanwhile  he  was  grown  so  poor  from  the  total  fEulm'e  of  his  only 
source  of  income  that,  even  could  he  have  decided  upon  turning  his 
vineyard  into  a  coffee  plantation,  an  orange  ground,  or  a  banana 
grove,  he  had  not  capital  to  procure  the  necessary  plants.  The  only 
produce  of  his  land,  therefore,  were  the  large  native  pumpkins,  and  a 
few  pot  herbs,  on  which  he  made  shift  to  keep  his  family  from  starr- 
ing. The  eldest  son,  in  order  to  relieve  his  parents,  had  quitted  the 
paternal  farm,  and  was  now  Charles's  burroquero  and  informant. 

On  hearing  his  sad  story  Charles  lost  no  time  in  riding  up  to  St. 
Roque,  accompanied  by  the  little  girl,  whom  he  caused  to  be  trans- 
ported (to  her  boundless  amazement)  in  his  own  hammock.  He 
found  the  narrative  of  his  horse-boy  sadly  confirmed  by  the  sight 
which  met  his  eyes  on  his  arrival  at  the  cottage  ;  the  father  was  at 
Bupper  with  his  family,  who  were  trying  to  satisfy  the  cravmgs  of 
hunger  on  cabbage  broth ;  the  mother  was  lying  upon  a  straw 
mattress  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  too  ill  to  eat  this  wretched  pot- 
tage, and  apparently  in  the  first  stage  of  a  decline  ;  and  the  emaci- 
ated figures  of  the  children  told  the  same  sad  tale  of  famine. 

The  pitiable  scene  moved  Charles  to  heartfelt  sympathy';  thence- 
forward he  took  the  family  under  his  protection,  and  sent  them  a 
weekly  pension  by  the  hands  of  his  burroquero.  But  after  the  first 
visHf  he  di<f  not  again  return  to  their  cottage,  for  the  acttfal  sight  of 
buffering  sickened  him ;  none  but  the  msensible  can  look  on  psJn 
without  feeling  pain,  and  Charles  had  not  yet  learnt  to  overcome 
^is  naturiJ  shrinking  by  a  higher  principle  ;  he  was  quite  conscious 
of  the  ^fference  in  this  respect  between  Mrs.  Wilfiamson's  chanty 
and  his  own,  and  fully  aware  of  her  supenority. 
•He  remarked  on  it  one  day  to  Mr.  Williamson  while  sitting  beside 
I^  in  .the  arbour  of  the  garden,  a  favourite  r«ort  of  the  dying 
clergyman,  who,  as  he  lay  there  propped  on  pillowg,  could  gaze  his 
flU  on  the  lovely  prospect  beneath. 

"  How  IB  it,"  said  Charles,  "that  Mrs.  WifliamsoB,  tender-hearted 
an    sensitire  as  she  is,  has  such  a  wonderful  power  of  looking  into 
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tke  detMls  of  wretchedness  and  pain,  which  agonise  me  to  coo- 
template,  though  I  have  not  a  tenth  part  of  her  benerolence  f" 

"  May  it  not  perhaps  be,"  answered  his  friend,  "  that  her  bene- 
Tolence  springs  jfrom  dntj,  and  yonrs  from  sentunent  or  generous 


**  Bat  sorely/'  cried  Charles,  ''  a  benerolence  which  sprang  from 
a  mere  cold  sense  of  dnty,  and  not  from  the  spontaneons  impulse  of 
the  affections,  would  be  a  cheerless  and  frozen  kind  of  philanthropy  ; 
I  am  sure  Mrs.  Williamson's  kindness  is  the  natural  growth  of  her 
loving  heart." 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  gainsay  that,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  but  I 
doubt  whether  the  sensibility  of  a  tender  heart  would  of  itself  suffice 
to  make  any  one  look  firmly  upon  all  which  others  have  to  bear  ; 
nay,  perhaps  it  might  even  cause  its  possessor  to  shut  his  eyes  to 
misery,  rather  than  probe  and  heal  the  woes  that  flesh  is  heir  to." 

"  I  cannot  deny  that,  certainly,"  said  Charles  ;  "  I  confess  I  often 
torn  away  from  the  investigation  of  such  horrors  as  are  related  (for 
instance)  in  the  reports  of  relieving  officers  or  gaol  chaplains,  from 
a  fear  of  trouble,  and  a  kind  of  hopeless  conviction  that  all  one  can 
do  to  relieve  the  misery  of  the  world  is  so  utterly  insignificant.  I 
am  inclined  to  say  to  myself  sometimes,  **  After  all,  I  did  not  make 
the  universe,  and  why  shoul^  I  trauble  myself  to  set  it  to  rights  ?  I 
am  not  responsible  for  the  tortures  under  which  the  creation  groans, 
and  it  is  better  to  shut  my  eyes  to  what  I  cannot  cure." 

"  That  is  a  very  ready  suggestion  of  our  natural  selfishness," 
answered  the  other,  "  but  I  am  sure  you  would  never  yield  to  it. 
You  must  not  think,  however,  that  you  are  the  only  person  who 
has  felt  the  temptation  to  do  so.  Even  my  dear  wife  herself,  when 
first  she  began  to  labour  among  the  poor,  was  often  inclined  to  give 
up  the  work  in  despair  ;  but  the  love  of  Christ  constrained  her  to 
go  on,  and  tasks  which  she  felt  at  first  to  be  a  repulsive  duty  were 
at  last,  by  perseverance,  transmuted  into  a  habit  and  a  pleasure." 

''  Then  do  you  think,"  asked  Charles,  ''  that  none  but  Christians 
can  devote  themselves  steadily  to  charitable  exertion  ?" 

"  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  that,"  answered  Mr.  Williamson,  "  for 
I  do  not  doubt  that  the  interest  of  great  and  splendid  philanthropic 
achievements  may  inspire  even  heathens  with  perseverance  in  such 
work.   In  sneb  ca<>es  they,  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  th^n- 
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selres.  Bat,  at  the  same  time,  I  never  met  with  a  case  where  any 
one  has  persevered  in  the  hamble  and  inglorious  task  of  ministering 
to  the  sickness  and  sorrows  of  anknown  panpers,  except  from  the 
love  of  Christ.  To  ns,  yon  know,  a  poor  man  has  something  of  a 
sacramental  sanctity,  according  to  that  saying,  '  Ckristus  m  pau- 
pen.'  And,  besides,  we  shonld  never  forget  that  the  religion  of  the 
cross  makes  the  sight  of  sorrow  no  longer  repnlsive  to  its  tme  dis- 
ciples. No  doabt  yoii  remember  how  beautifolly  Wordsworth 
expresses  the  feeling  of  a  Christian  on  this  point — 

*  Farewell — farewell  the  heart  that  Uvea  alone, 

Hoased  in  a  dream,  at  distance  from  the  kind. 
Such  happiness,  wherever  it  be  known, 

Is  to  be  pitied  ;  for  His  sarely  blind. 
But  welcome  fortitude  and  patient  cheer, 

And  frequent  sights  of  what  is  to  be  borne. 
Such  sights,  or  worse,  as  are  before  me  here — 

Not  without  hope  we  suflTer  and  we  mourn.' " 

♦  ^  ^  It  ♦  « 

From  sneh  friends  as  the  Williamsons  Charles  conld  not  fail  to 
learn  many  lessons  calculated  to  shake  his  doubts.  In  the  one  he 
had  seen  the  power  of  Christianity  to  produce  heroism  ;  in  the  other 
he  witnessed  its  fruit  in  an  imitation  ^of  the  example  of  Him  who 
healed  the  sick  and  the  broken-hearted,  and  went  about  doing  good. 
In  both  the  beauty  of  holiness  was  manifested  in  such  a  form  as  to 
win  the  heart. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  his  excellencies,  Mr.  Williamson  was  not  ex- 
actly the  man  fitted  by  his  character  or  talents  to  lead  Charles  back 
to  faith.  In  their  conversations,  the  latter  could  not  but  be  aware 
that,  though  morally  inferior,  he  was  intellectually  superior  to  his 
friend.  Mr.  Williamson  was  in  opinions  a  disciple  of  the  purest 
school  of  Anglo-Oatholic  theology,  and  not  unworthy  to  be  named  a 
a  follower  of  Greorge  Herbert.  Like  him,  he  ascribed  something  of 
a  sacramental  character  to  ordination,  and  deemed  himself  consecra- 
ted forever  to  God  by  the  laying  on  of  episcopal  hands  ;  like  him, 
this  belief  led  hun  not  to  exalt  his  own  authority,  but  to  dedicate 
soul  and  body  without  reserve  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  Like 
him,  he  had  been  a  devoted  parish  priest,  realising  aUnost  the  ideal 
type  of  a  pastor  in  all  hia  i^latioiitB  to  his  ftock  ;  like  him,  he  was 
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endowed  with  a  poetic  imaginatiiHi,  blended  with  and  sanctified  hj 
the  deepest  and  most  fervent  piety.  Bat  he  was  not  familiar  with 
the  doabts  and  perplexities  of  the  present  day,  nor  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  cavils  of  modem  disbelief.  StOl  less  could  he  understand  the 
strong  temptations  of  absolute  Pyrrhonism  to  a  man  possessed,  like 
Charles  Bampton,  of  a  quick  intellect,  but  not  of  an  energetic  will. 
He  was,  therefore,  incompetent  to  remedy  a  malady  which  he  did  not 
comprehend. 

If  Charles  at  any  time  ventured  to  hint  his  doubts,  he  perceived 
at  once  that  Mr.  Williamson  did  not  enter  into  his  meaning,  or  that 
he  was  shocked  and  grieved.  Hence  he  soon  adopted  the  plan  of 
silence  and  reserve  ;  never  spoke  himself  upon  religious  subjects,  but 
passively  acquiesced,  and  seemed  to  agree  in  all  that  his  friends  ad- 
vanced. Thus  the  secret  wounds  of  his  spirit  festered  on  beneath 
the  surface  and  found  no  physician. 

In  this  way  passed  the  weeks  of  spring,  and  now  summer  was  at 
hand. 

By  the  end  of  May  it  was  evident  that  the  heat  and  glare  was  be- 
comiDg  too  great  for  the  feeble  frame  and  sensitive  nerves  of  Mr. 
Williamson.  Yet  his  medical  advisers  did  not  recommend  him  to  go 
back  to  England  for  the  summer,  knowing  that  he  could  only  return 
to  a  certain  and  immediate  death,  which  might  still  be  deferred  for 
some  months,  and  rendered  comparatively  painless,  by  the  climate  of 
Madeira.  They  ordered  him,  therefore,  to  the  mountains  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island,  where  there  are  many  spots  which  enjoy 
the  temperature  of  an  English  summer,  without  its  dangerous  vicissi- 
tudes of  weather. 

After  some  deliberation  as  to  the  place  where  they  should  fix  their 
summer  quarters,  their  hesitation  was  cut  short  by  learning  that  a 
villa  was  to  be  let  in  the  valley  of  St.  Vincent,  the  centre  of  all  that 
was  grandest  in  the  northern  scenery.  Thither,  therefore,  it  was  deci- 
ded that  they  should  inmiediately  acyoum. 

Charles  was  not  to  spend  the  summer  in  the  island,  for  he  was  now 
in  snch  improved  health,  that  he  was  recommended  to  pass  the 
warmer  portion  of  the  year  in  the  more  bracing  air  of  England,  and 
not  to  return  southwards  till  the  winter.  But  he  resolved,  before 
luB  departure,  to  accompany  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willaimson  to  their  sqm- 
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mer  home,  partly  from  a  desire  to  see  the  last  of  them,  and  partly 
from  a  wish  not  to  leave  Madeira  till  he  had  explored  its  northern 
coast,  of  the  magmficenee  of  which  he  heard  so  moch. 

It  was  a  lovely  moraing  in  the  first  week  of  Jime  when  they  set 
oot  upon  their  moontiun  pilgrimage.  Although  only  three  English, 
they  were  accompanied  by  snch  a  troop  of  natives  as  to  form  quite  a 
cavalcade.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williamson  were  carried  in  hammocks, 
each  attended  by  foor  bearers,  who  relieved  each  other ;  Charles 
was  on  horseback,  bnt  followed  by  an  empty  hammock,  wherein  he 
might  take  refuge  in  case  of  bad  weather  among  the  mountains  ;  for 
these  loxnrions  conveyances  are  provided  with  oilskin  coverings,  so 
as  to  be  waterproof  even  in  the  severest  rain.  Behind  came  two 
smnpter  moles,  laden  with  the  baggage,  and  driven  by  borroqne- 
roe. 

In  this  fashion  they  started,  and,  after  an  hoar's  travelling  over 
familiar  groond,  crossed  the  torrent  of  Soccorridos,  the  principal  river 
of  Madeira,  whence  they  ascended,  by  roads  of  prodigious  steepness, 
till  they  had  gained  a  height  of  foor  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
At  this  elevation  they  continued  for  several  hours,  following  one  an- 
other in  single  file  along  a  narrow  mule-path,  which  wound  its  peril* 
ous  way  among  shattered  rocks,  cleft  by  earthquakes  into  stupendous 
chasms.  Now  they  were  traversing  a  ledge  cut  in  the  face  of  a  eliff, 
with  a  precipice  above  from  which  the  mountain  rills  leaped  down 
upon  the  travellers,  and  an  unfathomable  gulf  below  which  they  could 
not  look  into  without  a  shudder.  Again  they  emerged  upon  a  ridge 
rising  abruptly  between  frightful  abysses  on  either  hand,  and,  like 
the  Mohammedans,  were  compelled  to  pass  to  Paradise  along  the 
edge  of  this  dividing  sword. 

The  mists  which  wreathed  the  crags  and  rolled  up  the  ravines 
gave  a  solemn  gloom  to  the  stem  features  of  the  scenery,  enhancing 
its  sublimity.  At  length  they  closed  entirely  over  the  prospect, 
as  the  procession  began  to  descend  from  these  heights  towards  the 
northern  side  of  the  island.  For  an  hour  the  wayfarers  continued 
enveloped  in  impenetrable  haase  ;  then  suddenly  a  breesse  sprang  up, 
and  the  veil  was  lifted,  <]dsclo6ing  to  their  ravished  eyes  the  valley 
of  St.  Vincent.  Never  had  Charles  beheld  a  proq>ect  so  blending 
every  variety  of  the  beautiful  with  every  feature  of  the  soblbne.  A 
wfldemess  of  softly  swelHng  hills  undulated  around  them,  cKvided  by 
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perennial  brooks,  clothed  with  forests  of  strange  foliage,  heaths  rising 
to  the  height  of  elms,  and  gigantic  laurels,  mingled  with  the  oaks 
and  chestmts  of  Europe.  They  looked  above  them  and  saw  walls 
of  basaltic  rock  rising  sheer  out  of  the  woods  ;  they  looked  around, 
and  everywhere  stood  mountain  peaks  that  seemed  to  shut  in  this 
happy  Valley  from  the  outer  world.  How  they  had  found  an  entrance 
into  it  was  a  mystery,  and  exit  seemed  impossible. 

In  this  romantic  glen  Charles  spent  a  week  with  the  beloved 
friends  from  whom  he  was  doomed  so  soon  to  part. 

The  husband  and  wife  had  now  abandoned  that  reserve  which 
they  had  for  a  time  maintained  to  spare  one  another  pain.  They 
spoke  openly  of  the  future,  giving  and  receiving  mutual  comfort. 
A  new  source  of  consolation  had  been  recently  opened  to  both  ;  for 
Mrs.  Williamson  also  had  begun  to  manifest  symptoms  of  declme, 
and  the  physidan  had  assured  her  that  she  could  not  long  survive 
hun  from  whom  she  had  caught  the  infection.  This  knowledge  rob- 
bed death  of  its  bitterest  pang — the  pang  of  long  separation.  Now 
they  would  so  soon  be  reunited  that  they  could  bear  to  part.  It 
was  but  as  though  he  were  going  hone  in  autumn,  leaving  her  to 
join  him  in  the  spring. 

On  the  last  evening  of  his  stay,  Charles  accompanied  Mr.  William- 
son to  a  point  which  commanded  a  panorama  of  the  valley.  The 
dying  man  had  been  carried  in  his  hammock,  and  was  now  lying  in 
it  at  ease,  itf  pole  being  hung  by  cords  to  two  adjacent  trees  ;  while 
his  bearers,  relieved  from  their  burden,  sat  lazily  on  the  grass  at 
some  distance.  The  friends  gazed  for  some  time  at  the  glorious 
landscape  without  speaking.  At  length  the  silence  was  broken  by 
Mr.  Williamson — 

'*  How  softly  the  purple  shadow  of  those  hills  is  creeping  over  the 
TaHey,"  he  said.  '*  It  is  like  the  calm  and  gentle  approach  of  a 
happy  death.  I  like  to  think  that  this  lovely  valley  is  in  reality 
nothing  else  to  me  but  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Is  it  not 
worthy  to  be  called  the  land  of  Beulah,  and  are  not  those  peaks  of 
the  Torrinhas  fit  representatives  of  the  delectable  mountains  T' 

Charles  tried  to  say  a  few  words  expressing  hope  that  his  friend's 
life  might  even  yet  be  spared  ;  but  he  was  instantly  cut  short  by 
Mr.  Williamson — 

"Do  not,  dear  Bampton/'  he  said,  "resort  to  such  com\svQ>vv-'^Vbi^ 
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wishes  and  regrets  :  they  are  unworthy  of  onr  friendship.  Let  ns 
be  open  and  sincere  with  one  another.  We  both  know  that  I  am 
fast  dying  ;  bnt  you  cannot  know  how  peaceful  and  serene  is  this 
border-land  between  earth  and  heayen  :  when  yon  enter  the  valley 
of  death,  if  yon  should  linger  in  it  as  I  am  lingering,  you  will  doubt- 
less learn.  The  repose  of  this  calm  expectation  is  so  full  of  joy. 
There  are  no  more  earthly  cares  to  harass  ;  no  more  re^onsibilities 
to  perplex  ;  no  sights  of  sin  and  eyil  to  lacerate  the  heart.  The 
two  worlds  of  time  and  eternity  seem  here  to  mingle  into  one  :  the 
future  becomes  present,  and  the  present  fades  into  distance.  All 
earthly  things  are  transformed  into  types  and  images  of  invisible 
realities :  the  perishable  beauty  and  sublimity  which  I  see  around 
me,  are  but  the  manifestations  of  a  more  glorious  ideal  which  cannot 
perish.  I  know  that  when  my  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  is 
dissolved,  I  have  a  building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens.'' 

Charles  could  not  speak  in  answer,  or  he  would  have  told  his 
friend  bow  much  he  envied  him.  As  it  was,  he  only  pressed  his 
hand  in  silence. 

Meanwhile  the  shadow  of  me  western  rocks  had  crept  to  their 
feet,  and  was  soon  floating  over  the  hills  above  them ;  the  gold 
faded  into  violet  upon  the  distant  peaks,  and  the  cooler  air  warned 
them  to  return  homeward. 

Next  morning  the  three  parted  with  a  consciousness^  the  heart 
of  each  that  they  could  never  meet  again  in  this  world.  Charles 
was  so  mucli  affected  that  he  could  scarcely  utter  the  heart-felt 
words  of  thankfulness  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  express  his  love 
and  veneration  for  those  to  whom  he  owed  so  much. 

Mrs.  Williamson  also  was  in  tears  as  she  took  leave  of  her  youth- 
ful guest  with  a  mother's  tenderness.  The  dying  man  alone  showed 
no  sign  of  grief.  "  Farewell,  Bampton,"  he  said,  cheerfnlly  ;  "fare- 
well, and  God  be  with  you.     We  shall  meet  in  heaven  1'^ 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 

REPENTANCE. 

jtLEs  Bamfton  had  a  prosperous  voyage  to  England,  and 
d  Southampton  before  the  end  of  June.  When  the  packet 
>o  her  moorings  in  the  dock  it  was  late  in  the  evening,  and 
mmer  twilight  had  faded  into  darkness, 
rles  stepped  ashore  upon  the  well-known  pier,  and  leaving  his 
t  (a  man  whom  he  had  engaged  at  Madeira,  after  the  death 
valet's  former  master)  to  clear  his  baggage  through  the  cus- 
)use,  he  proceeded  himself  without  delay  towards  an  old- 
led  inn  situated  in  the  ancient  town,  which  he  preferred  to 
>re  showy,  but  less  comfortable  establishments  on  the  quay, 
was  emerging  from  a  lane  which  debouches  on  the  High- 
when  he  was  accosted  by  a  woman  whose  tawdry  finery 
:e  her  miserable  profession.  He  recoiled  from  her  touch  with 
tive  loathing,  and  quickened  his  pace  to  escape  further  impor- 
As  he  turned  rapidly  up  the  street,  the  light  of  a  gas-lamp 
on  his  countenance.  Instantly  the  woman  who  had  shri^nk 
igainst  the  wall  after  her  repulse,  sprang  forward  and  looked 
11  in  the  face,  while  she  exclauned — 

h,  Mr.  Hampton,  don't  you  know  me  ?  Don't  you  know  your 
tessie  Gray  ?  Don't  drive  me  away,  sir,  for  pity's  sake  ?  I 
jving — I  am,  indeed." 

rles  looked  at  her  as  she  spoke,  and  recognized  with  horror, 
wasted  countenance  before  him,  the  features  of  one  whom  he 
lown  too  well  in  former  times — times  not  very  distant  by  the 
ing  of  months  and  years,  yet  to  him  separated  from  the  pre- 
Y  a  chasm  which  seemed  immeasurable. 
I  the  custom  in  some  colleges  at  Oxford,  where  the  rooms  in 
)  are  not  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  students, 
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te  iffiifi  t&fi  men  of  the  aouDr  T»r  lato  lodgings  in  the  town,  in 
onier  to  amke  rooin  ftnr  the  frvshmen^  who  are  sii{^K>sed  to  require 
oioce  ▼igtlaot  ivperoLteiukn^e  wrthm  the  wmlls. 

B^HBe  Graj  had  been  aerraat  maid  at  one  of  these  lodging-houses, 
where  it  happened  that  aa  Eton  friend  of  Charles  Bampton's  had 
iwnied  when  the  latter  ma  in  his  second  jear.  .  It  wiU  be  remem- 
heied  that  Charies  had  at  that  time  a^yptcd  the  lax  views  of 
mocmUtT  whnrh  were  prerafent  among  the  "friends  of  tight," 
who  leatoosly  BBttatatned  thie  hiws  of  Christiaa  pnritj  to  be  obeelete 
soper^tiuni^  *  and  contended  that  tile  gratification  of  the  pasiODS 
W9»  DO  more  biameable  m  the  jomag,  than  eating  in  the  hm^grj, 
or  drinking  m  the  thrrstj. 

It  is  mot  poe^ble  that  sac^  opinioas  shoold  remain  inoperatite 
^heorws  in  the  mind  of  a  jonth  who  has  adopted  them.  When 
temptation  ^  so  strong  to  Ttce,  eren  the  knowledge  of  its  sinfbfaiess 
often  proTes  too  weak  a  barrier  against  it.  If  it  be  held  theorem 
eallr  mnoeent,  it  will  ineTttablr  be  practised  without  restraint. 

Charies  Bamptoa  was  no  exception  to  this  nile.  He  was  con- 
stantly thrown  into  the  coopanj  of  Bessie  Graj,  a  prettj  flirt, 
whose  fiTcfiness  and  coqnetti^  airs  added  to  the  attractions  of  her 
tee  and  Egnre.  Nor  was  this  entirety  his  own  firalt ;  for  the  girl, 
whose  character  was  not  ot  the  strictest  kind,  purposely  pnt  herself 
in  his  way,  in  the  hope  of  winning  his  notice.  He  was  no  calcote- 
ting  sedneer,  and  his  kindness  of  heart  wonld  hare  made  him  shrink 
from  b«iig  the  caose  of  another^?  ndn  by  premeditated  design.  Bnt 
kindness  is  no  safeguard  in  snch  cases,  without  steady  principle. 
Charles  yielded  to  inclination  and  opportunity  ;  and  though  he  could 
not  be  said  to  hare  corrupted  the  innocent,  he  unquestionably  accel- 
erated the  ruin  of  the  guilty. 

This  disgraceful  connection  had  been  formed  before  Cfharles's 
second  long  Tacation.  On  his  return  to  Oxford  in  the  autumn,  he 
had  called  once  more  at  the  lodging  of  lus  friend,  and  discovered 
that  Bessie  Gray  had  left  the  place.  He  could  not  learn  where  she 
had  gone,  and  did  not  like  to  apply  to  her  former  mistress,  the  only 
person  who  could  have  informed  him.  And  bis  desire  to  pursue  the 
inquiry  was  much  lessened  by  information  which  reached  him  soon 
•forwards,  that  he  was  not  the  only  gownsman  with  whom  the 
f^  had  been  connected. 
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It  was,  in  fact,  the  discoyery  of  her  misconduct  in  another  sfanOar 
instance  which  had  led  to  the  dismissal  of  Bessie  from  her  place. 
She  had  been  sent  away  at  the  beginning  of  the  long  vacation,  and, 
not  being  able  to  obtain  a  character  from  her  mistress,  she  could 
not  get  another  situation.  She  was  therefore  compelled  to  return 
to  Southampton,  the  town  where  her  parents  lived  ;  for  the  aunt 
who  had  ori^nally  brought  her  to  Oxford,  and  who  was  respectably 
married  to  a  small  shopkeeper  there,  would  have  nothing  more  to 
say  to  her  erring  niece. 

The  poor  girl  came  home  with  damaged  reputation  and  ruined 
prospects.  New  temptations  assailed  her  in  the  seaport  town  where 
she  fived,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  she  fell  from  bad  to  worse,  till  at 
length  she  sank  to  the  state  of  loathsome  degradation  in  which 
Charles  now  found  her. 

Two  years  had  barely  passed  since  they  met,  but  she  was  so 
changed  that,  had  it  not  been  for  her  voice,  he  would  have  failed  to 
recognise  her.  Sordid  profligacy  and  mercenary  vice  had  stamped 
their  indelible  brand  upon  her  brow  ;  her  sunken  cheeks  and  emaci- 
ated figure  spoke  too  plainly  of  famine  ;  and  a  smell  of  gin 
betrayed  the  remedy  she  had  sought  to  alleviate  her  misery. 

Charles  stood  appalled  before  the  sudden  apparition.  It  seemed 
a  spectre  rising  from  the  past  to  rebuke  the  worthless  sophistry 
which  had  beguUed  him.  "  The  impulses  of  nature  must  be  inno- 
cent," "  no  outward  act  can  defile  the  soul,"  "youth  must  have  its 
fling " — these  maxims,  and  such  as  these,  had  once  appeared  con- 
clusive. Even  now  he  might  have  found  it  hard  to  disprove  them 
by  logic  ;  but  here  before  him  stood  their  refutation.  Bessie  Gray, 
in  her  squaHid  shamelessness,  was  an  embodied  reductio  ad  absurdum 
of  the  ethics  of  resuscitated  paganism. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Charles  paused  under  the 
lamp  in  Southampton  High-street  to  make  these  reflections.  Hor- 
ror struck  him  dumb  for  a  moment,  but  no  sooner  had  he  compre- 
hended the  reafity  of  the  image  that  met  his  eyes,  than  he  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Beade  Gray  I  Oh,  God  I  this  is  too  horrible  I  Is  it — can  it 
be  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  sir,"  she  cried,  "  don't  you  know  me  f  But  yon  won't  cast 
me  off,  Mr.  Bampton?    Ton  always  had  a  kind  heart    It  was 
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Btarvation  drove  me  to  this,  sir  ;  and  I  am  not  long  for  tius  world 
now.     Only  look  at  me,  sir,  and  you'll  see  I  am  dying." 

She  did  indeed  look  very  ill ;  and  though  paint  concealed  the 
ghastly  paleness  of  her  face,  yet  the  protruding  cheek  bones  and 
the  wasted  figure  gave  a  fearful  confirmation  to  her  words. 

Charles  Bampton  took  out  his  purse. 

*'  Be  assured,"  he  said,  "  that  I  will  provide  for  you,  if  you  are 
willing  to  be  raised  from  the  foul  pit  into  which  you  are  sunk.  For 
the  present  take  this " — ^he  handed  her  five  pounds  as  he  spoke — 
"  and  buy  yourself  decent  clothes  ;  and  then  call  at  the  *  Dolphin ' 
tomorrow,  and  ask  for  my  servant.  He  will  show  you  to  a  respectr 
able  lodging  which  I  will  engage  for  you  ;  there  you  will  fiind  a 
nurse  whom  I  shall  hire  to  take  care  of  you,  and  I  will  supply  her 
with  the  means  of  maintaining  you  till  something  further  can  be 
done.     Meantime,  may  God  forgive  us  both." 

He  did  not  wait  to  listen  to  the  thanks  which  she  poured  forth 
proftisely,  but  walked  quickly  up  the  street  to  the  hotel.  There  he 
lost  no  time  in  doing  what  he  had  promised,  and  next  day'he  had 
the  comfort  of  ascertaining  that  the  unhappy  girl  was  placed  under 
proper  care,  supplied  with  medical  attendance,  and  rescued  from  con- 
tinued degradation. 

This  was  all  he  could  now  do  to  repair  the  evil  he  had  wrought ; 
yet  he  was  well  aware  how  utterly  inadequate  was  this  atonement 
The  words  which  had  instinctively  risen  to  his  lips  when  he  quitted 
Bessie  Gray,  "  iiay  God  forgive  us  both,"  recurred  often  to  his  mind. 
Hitherto  he  had  believed  his  life  harmless,  if  not  useful.  He  had 
never  felt  the  need  of  forgiveness,  never  realised  his  alienation  from 
God.  Nay,  his  belief  in  God  itself  was  weak  and  wavering.  But 
now,  the  sense  of  personal  guilt  made  this  belief  a  necessity  to  hun  ; 
he  felt  that  he  needed  pardon  from  the  Author  of  all  law,  reconcili- 
ation with  the  source  of  all  good. 

He  had  known  before  what  it  was  to  feel  remorse,  but  it  was 
remorse  for  folly,  not  for  crime  ;  remorse  that  he  had  not  been  more 
careful  in  suffering  his  sister  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  man  who 
had  been  her  destroyer  ;  remorse  for  his  want  of  reserve  in  letting 
her  see  his  own  scepticism,  which  had  unsettled  her  mind.  Bitter 
this  anguish  was,  and  destined  to  be  intensely  aggravated  by  the 
receipt  of  his  BiBtet'B  laat.  letter,  which  had  not  yet  reached  him. 
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Bat  Clara  had  been  his  second  self,  and  he  could  not  severely  blame 
himself  for  his  unreserve  towards  her,  however  he  might  regret  it. 
But  now  he  saw  himself  guilty,  without  palliation  or  disguise,  and 
perceived  how  far-reaching  and  irreparable  are  the  consequences  of 
a  single  transgression. 

In  spite  of  all  his  speculative  doubts,  there  was  a  voice  within  him 
which  forced  on  him  the  convictioi^  that  the  fruit  of  sin  is  moral 
death  ;  and  impelled  him  to  seek  earnestly  for  restoration  to  the 
purity  and  innocence  which  he  had  lost. 

"  If  indeed  there  be  no  God  (he  thought)  all  that  has  happened 
is  but  the  inevitable  consequence  of  necessary  laws,  the  normal 
development  of  humanity  in  my  person.  But  if  there  be  a  God,  as 
my  heart  tells  me  there  is,  what  must  I  be  in  His  sight  ?  how  can  I 
make  atonement  for  my  transgression  ?  how  can  I  be  brought  into 
harmony  "with  the  moral  order  of  His  universe  ?  how  can  I  gain  par- 
don, and  holiness,  and  peace  ?" 

Charles  Bampton  had  long  abandoned  the  habit  of  prayer  ;  and 
now,  when  he  tried  to  look  upwards,  clouds  of  doubt  overshadowed 
him,  and  hid  heaven  from  his  view.  His  heart  failed  him,  and  his 
voice  was  choked  when  he  tried  to  utter  the  aspirations  of  his  soul. 
Yet,  doubtless,  these  dumb  cries  were  not  unheard.  He  had  reached 
the  great  turning-point  of  his  spiritual  course.  He  was  convinced 
of  the  corruption  of  his  moral  nature,  and  the  necessity  of  a  Sancti- 
fier  and  a  Saviour.  He  already  longed  for  the  Christ  whom  he  had 
not  known.  He  was  already  loved  by  Him  whom  he  had  not  seen. 
In  the  words  of  St.  Augustine,  he  might  have  said — "  0  my  God, 
how  great  were  the  pangs  of  my  heart — pangs  of  travail  that  found 
no  birth.  I  perceived  myself  to  be  far  off  from  thee,  in  the  region 
of  unlikeness.  Tet  even  then  were  Thine  ears  open,  though  I  knew 
it  not.*** 

While  Charles's  heart  was  still  quivering  with  the  pam  of  its 
recent  wound,  the  old  scar  was  torn  asunder,  and  a  deeper  stab 
inflicted,  by  the  receipt  of  poor  Clara's  farewell  letter.  This  he 
found  waiting  for  him  in  London,  whither  he  went  from  Southamp- 
ton. It  had  been  forwarded  from  Pau  to  Penry  Hall,  and  thence  to 
Charles's  London  bankers,  whom  he  had  desired  to  keep  all  letters 
that  might  come  for  him  during  his  absence. 

*  OooftMloDt,  Book  Til. 
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Wkn  tbe  trst  po^macr  of  his  angoish  wms  ot^,  the  brother 
craM  ttot  hat  a$^  hoasctf  whether  he  had  indeed  been  gofltj  in  any 
decree  </  rcibbinfr  te  aster  of  that  &hh  to  which  in  her  last  agon  j 
she  would  $io  giadlj  haTe  dnng,  had  it  not  been  hidden  firom  her 
s^t.  And  if  it  had  been  no  sin  to  tell  her  of  his  doubts,  might  not 
his  doabts  tbemdelres  be  sinful  ?  Might  thej  not,  peHu^>s,  have 
their  orurin  in  a  M^lect  of  doty  7  Need  he  have  lost  hims^Jf  in  the 
labTTinth.  had  he  held  the  due  ? 

Soc^  painfal  s^f-qne^tzonings  and  stii:^  of  conscience  were  not 
withiiQt  nnmftlijite  fruit.  The  conyicuon  of  his  own  misdoings  made 
him  more  foHn^^iniig  towu^  the  fnulTj  <^  others.  He  felt  ashamed 
that  he  should  hare  dared  to  think  and  speak  sererdj  of  some  whoee 
Ciults  were  far  kss  than  hi&  Abore  all,  he  repented  of  the  harshness 
wluch  he  had  shown  towards  his  mother  since  her  second  marriage. 
He  had  taken  no  notice  whatero'  of  her  announcement  of  it,  and  had 
nerer  written  to  her  since  ;  nar,  he  had  designedly  left  her  in  igno- 
rance of  his  joumej  to  Madeira^  and  of  the  return  to  England  which 
had  preceded  it  For  a  long  time  she  beliercd  him  still  at  Pan  ;  bat 
when,  aAer  continuallT  writii^  to  him  for  six  weeks,  she  got  no 
answer,  she  became  alarmed,  and  set  on  foot  inquiries  through  which 
she  ascertained  the  truth.  She  then  wrote  to  Madeira,  but  still 
without  eliciting  a  r^ly. 

He  had  deodred  himself  into  fancying  that  this  unkindness  was 
peremptorily  demanded  as  a  di^4ay  of  moral  indignation,  and  a  tn- 
bute  of  propo*  respect  for  his  father^  memory.  But  now  he  saw  his 
conduct  in  its  true  light,  and  condemned  himadf  sererely  for  his  want 
of  duty,  and  ungratdul  foigetfufaiess  of  all  the  love  which  had  been 
larished  on  his  chOdhood. 

In  hffi  mother^  last  lett^  she  had  earnestly  pressed  him  to  come 
to  see  her,  when  he  should  return  to  fiigland  fw  the  summer.  And 
Bhe  had  begged  him  to  take  posBenioD  of  her  old  house,  ha  tenancy 


d  not  yet  expired  ;  giving,  as  her  reason,  that  perhaps 
id  himself  more  free  and  onfettered,  if  he  had  his  home 
r  than  under  the  roof  of  his  step^liather  ;  while  he  could 
guest  as  often  as  he  pleased  at  the  rectory, 
low  wrote  .an  affectionate  answer  to  his  mother,  accepting 
on,  and  excusing  himself  for  his  long  silence  partly  on 
illness,  partly  on  the  ground  of  his  having  missed  the  let- 
she  had  addressed  by  mistake  to  Pan. 
atended  to  follow  his  letter  to  Summerham  immediately ; 
detained  for  some  days  longer  in  London  by  a  feverish 
natory  attack,  brought  on  by  the  agitation  and  excite- 
previous  week.  He  called  in  one  of  the  first  physicians, 
the  attack  had  been  subdued,  consulted  him  generally 
se,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  probable  duration  of 
is  medics^l  adviser  attempted  at  first  to  evade  a  direct 
his  inquiries.  But  Charles  insisted  so  positively  upon 
lie  whole  truth,  and  showed  himself  already  so  well 
with  the  incurableness  of  his  disease,  and  evinced  a  wish 
r  sincere  to  be  rid  of  the  burden  of  life,  that  the  doctor  at 
ded,  and  told  him  very  frankly  that  he  could  not  be 
I  survive  more  than  two  years  from  that  time. 
1  no  shock  or  disappointment  to  his  patient,  although  he 
led  that  his  death  might  be  postponed  to  a  more  distant 
a  that  mentioned  by  the  physician.  The  only  differenoe 
n  his  feelings  by  the  information,  was  a  deeper  earnest- 
more  solemn  awe  in  the  contemplation  of  those  momeut- 
[us  of  existence  which  were  as  yet  to  him  unsolved*  A 
ruth  took  possession  of  his  soul,  which  hitherto  had  been 
vith  a  suspension  of  belief.  **  Open  Thou  mine  eyes ''  was 
t  ejaculation  of  his  heart.  As  he  saw  the  world  fading 
le  was  ready  to  cry  with  the  Psalmist,  ''  I  am  a  stranger 
;  oh,  hide  not  Thy  commandments  from  me."  While  his 
cened  and  agonizing  consciousness  of  moral  evil  might 
utterance  in  those  words,  which  have  embodied  the  sigh- 
nany  penitents — **  Wash  me  thoroughly  from  my  wicked- 
leanse  me  from  my  sin.  Make  me  a  clean  heart,  oh  Ood, 
a  right  spirit  within  me." 
as  he  was  well  enough  to  move  he  went  to  Summerham^ 
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and  established  himself,  not  without  a  pang,  at  the  old  honse,  bo 
filled  with  memories  of  his  sister.  Bat  thoogh  this  was  his  home,  he 
spent  a  week  at  Chetwick  rectory  as  the  guest  of  his  step-father,  to 
whom  he  behaved  with  courtesy  and  respect ;  while,  by  the  most 
affectionate  attention  to  his  mother,  he  endearoured  to  atone  for  his 
unfilial  conduct. 

Another  atonement  remained  for  him  to  complete.  It  was  his 
duty  to  do  his  utmost  to  rescue  the  woman  whom  he  had  injured, 
from  the  consequences,  both  physical  and  moral,  of  her  sins.  There 
was  a  hospital  at  Summerham  very  ably  managed,  and  celebrated 
for  the  cures  which  had  been  effected  there  in  cases  of  decline.  To 
this  Charles  became  a  subscriber,  and  gave  his  first  nomination  to 
Bessie  Gray,  for  whom  he  sent  to  Southampton. 

When  she  arrived,  her  case  was  declared  almost  hopeless  ;  hut 
the  change  of  air,  good  nursing,  and  skilful  medical  attendance,  pro- 
duced a  wonderful  effect.  She  gradually  recovered  strength,  and  in 
a  few  months  she  was  so  far  better  as  to  be  transferred  to  a  female 
penitentiary,  the  matron  of  which  was  remarkable  for  her  power  of 
softening  the  characters  and  elevating  the  debased  natures  of  the 
unhappy  creatures  placed  under  her  care. 

In  this  asylum  the  poor  girl  found  not  only  healing  for  the  body, 
but  medicine  for  the  mind.  The  blended  influence  of  purity  and 
kindness  refined  her  spirit,  and  raised  her  to  self-respect  ;  while  her 
unfeigned  repentance  showed  itself  in  the  deepest  humUity.  Ulti- 
mately she  found  employment  as  a  nurse  in  the  hospital,  an  employ- 
ment to  which  she  devoted  herself  in  the  spirit  of  a  sister  of  mercy. 

But  here  we  are  anticipating  the  course  of  our  narrative  ;  for  the 
recovery  of  Bessie  Gray  did  not  take  place  till  many  weeks  beyond 
the  period  of  our  story  which  we  have  at  present  reached. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 

DOUBT  AND   PAITH. 

Wnn^E  Charles  Bampton  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  his  frequent 
Tisits  to  the  hospital  caused  him  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
chaplain  of  the  establishment,  whose  indefatigable  devotion  to  his 
duties,  together  with  his  skilful  tact  and  tenderness  in  consoling  the 
sufferers  committed  to  his  charge,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his 
new  observer.  The  name  of  this  clergyman  was  Hawkins  ;  he  was 
a  young  man,  not  above  five  years  older  than  Charles,  who  had 
known  him  by  reputation,  though  not  personally,  when  they  were  at 
Oxford  together.  Hawkins  had  taken  a  brilliant  degree,  and  had 
been  elected  a  Fellow  of  Cardinal  College  a  few  terms  before  Charles 
had  become  a  freshman  at  St.  Chad's.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  degree 
he  had  been  reckoned  a  free-thinker,  and  was  a  leading  member  of 
the  association  of  the  "  friends  of  light,"  but  had  quitted  that  society 
before  Charles  joined  it.  Subsequently  the  latter  had  heard  him 
ridiculed  by  Archer  as  a  superstitious  enthusiast,  who  had  renounced 
the  exercise  of  his  reason  ;  but  of  his  real  life  or  character  he  had 
known  nothing. 

The  true  history  of  Hawkins's  career  had  been  as  follows.  At  the 
time  when  he  took  his  degree  he  had  lately  come  of  age,  and  life  was 
opening  before  him  with  prospects  of  unusual  brightness.  He  was 
the  only  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  who  supplied  him  liberally  vrith 
the  means  of  procuring  every  indulgence.  His  taste  for  literature 
and  his  great  powers  of  mind  raised  him  above  the  temptations  of 
vulgar  profligacy  and  extravagance,  to  which  an  ordinary  youth 
under  such  circumstances  might  have  yielded.  His  ambition  led  him 
to  pursue  the  studies  of  the  university,  though  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  more  general  pursuits.  Yet  he  seemed  to  lose  nothing  by  his 
desultory  reading ;  for  when  the  final  exanuxvoXVovi  q»s^^^  V^  ^>sr 
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tanccd  his  competitors,  and  though  the  alphabetical  arrangem^t 
did  not  allow  his  name  to  appear  at  the  top  of  the  list,  jet  the 
examiners  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  Hawkins  was  the  first 
man  in  the  first  class. 

He  was  immediately  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college,  and  was  aboat 
to  settle  in  London,  nominally  as  a  stadent  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
but  really  intending  to  enter  parliament,  and  pursue  the  career  of 
public  life,  for  which  he  had  prepared  himself  by  assiduously  speak- 
ing at  the  **  Union,"  where  he  was  a  favourite  orator.  He  lingered, 
however,  for  a  few  farewell  months  in  Oxford,  to  taste  the  delights 
of  literary  leisure,  undisturbed  by  the  prospect  of  an  examination ; 
and  to  enjoy  the  musing  indolence  peculiar  to  academic  groves  and 
cloisters,  before  plunging  into  the  strife  and  stir  of  the  outer  world. 

But  while  he  was  thus  indulging  in  pleasing  meditations  on  the 
past,  and  sauguiue  visions  of  the  future,  his  fair  prospect  was  sud- 
denly overcast.     His  father  failed  in  an  enormous  speculation  which     | 
he  had  undertaken,  and  became  a  bankrupt  under  circumstances  which      v 
attached  a  stigma  of  dishonour  to  his  name.     Hawkins  was  reduced 
from  a  position  of  present  affluence  and  unlimited  expectations  to 
the  ignominious  inheritance  of  his  father's  beggary  and  shame. 
But  for  the  small  dividend  of  his  college  fellowship,  he  would  have 
been  himself  a  beggar.     Yet  a  shock  still  more  severe  was  behind. 
He  had  but  lately  engaged  himself  to  a  very  lovely  but  portionless 
girl,  whom  he  believed  as  fondly  attached  to  him  as  he  was  to  her. 
Their  marriage  was  to  have  taken  place  in  six  weeks,  when  iht 
bankruptcy  occurred.     This  necessarily  postponed  it,  since  they  had    I 
now  nothing  to  marry  on  ;  but  Hawkins  wrote  to  his  betrothed,    ^j 
expressing  the  confidence  he  felt  in  the  strength  of  her  affection,  and 
telling  her  that  if  she  would  wait  for  him  a  few  years,  he  did  not    \ 
doubt  that  he  should  be  in  a  position  to  maintain  her.     She  answered     1 
him  not  unkindly,  but  somewhat  coldly,  and  they  remained  afiBianced  for 
a  few  months  longer.  But  every  week  her  letters  became  less  frequent 
and  more  cold.     At  last  she  wrote  to  say  that  she  found  her  health 
giving  way,  and  that  the  anxiety  of  a  long  engagement  was  too 
heavy  a  strain  on  her  constitution  ;  and,  in  short,  that  she  felt  it     j 
her  duty  to  yield  to  the  advice  of  her  best  friends,  and  break  off     < 
the  engagement. 

Not  long  after  di^  mAxn^d  a  wealthy  squire,  nearly  old  enough 
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to  be  her  father.  The  result  of  these  accumulated  calamities  was 
to  plunge  Hawkins  into  a  dangerous  illness,  which  took  the  form  of 
brain  fever.  His  constitution  triumphed  over  the  attack,  but  it  left 
him  an  older  man  by  twenty  years,  both  in  mind  and  body,  than  he 
had  been  before  his  misfortunes.  His  ambition  was  replaced  by  a 
distaste  for  the  world,  and  a  conviction  of  the  hoUownesa  of  all 
things  ;  his  love  was  changed  into  bitter  nodsanthropy  ;  even  his 
favourite  studies  palled  upon  him,  and  fell  under  the  general  sen- 
tence— cdl  is  vamty. 

Under  these  circumstances,  he  found  the  utter  worthlessness  of 
his  pantheistic  philosophy  for  consolation.  In  the  days  of  his 
prosperity  and  ease  he,  like  others,  had  been  a  disciple  of  Goethe's 
gospel.  But  now  he  learned  that  it  was  a  very  different  thing  to 
preach  philosophic  equanimity,  and  to  practise  resignation.  "  Why, 
indeed,  should  he  be  resigned  ?"  he  argued  ;  **  why  should  he  not 
yield  to  the  law  of  his  being  which  impelled  him  to  rebellion  ?  Was 
not  the  wave  which  dashed  itself  against  the  shore  as  obedient  to 
the  laws  of  nature  as  the  passive  sand,  which  received  its  shock 
without  recoil  ?"  Thus  he  sank  into  a  sullen  despair,  indulgmg  in 
angry  spleen  against  his  fellow-creatures,  and  cursing  his  own  exist- 
ence, which  he  only  refrained  from  terminating  because  he  feared 
that  something  still  worse  might  succeed. 

He  was  rescued  from  this  state  of  misery  by  a  friendship  which 
he  formed  with  one  of  his  brother  fellows,  who  was  also  a  tutor  of 
the  college.  A  sermon  preached  by  him  in  the  college  chapel 
touched  the  heart  of  Hawkins.  Its  subject  was  the  great  truth, 
that  our  best  consolation  in  sorrow  is  to  be  found  in  living  for  the 
good  of  others.  The  maxim  of  the  text — "  It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive  " — was  exactly  adapted  to  fascinate  the  imagin- 
ation of  the  unhappy  and  rebellious,  but  generous  and  high-minded 
hearer.  He  immediately  sought  the  society  of  the  preacher,  and 
was  gradaally  led  by  him  from  unbelief  and  wretchedness  to  faith  ^ 
and  peace. 

Thenceforward  Hawkins  adopted  as  his  secret  motto  the  verse 
which  had  roused  him  from  the  stupor  of  his  despair.  The  key  to 
his  after  life  was  to  be  found  in  the  words,  "  It  is  more  blessed^to 
^Ve  than  to  receive."  To  bear  glad  tidings  to  the  mourner,  to  heal 
the  broken-hearted,  to  shed  light  upon  the  darkness  of  the  dying, 


mtftnmfi  vi  nwi  -nn  tuopiK!^  Ofisarj  for  a  wmmd&d  fl|niil.  He  eotered 
inr-i  iL.rj  ira«!?F  vromin  otukj  mic  i^oucin  for  saxii  empki^meai  is 

Bsnifr.  v^'^iii  'UR  junLbcruttiU.  umiti^  of  f^)iriTii&]  bleBBsngs  to  ihe 
<fejpf  iif  «i  ;»T^.r'."r;Tv  Ci^L  ^iRiitTrr.  Ai  Summeriism  be  fDmd  exmctJj 
QiH  ^.»fr:  in  vi^^L  j  .e  n  v  dsiiH^  joic  ^tftigverHt&d  pcpnl&tiai^  depressed 
%'nr  ^itTHiy^  «tiKv.nnr;  mic  inniidmur  «l  bliimd&Ht  bo^Ij  of  misery, 
drt^wwir  *ijd  rj'»t  V.  Uit  jixikr-ii^iQM^  joifi  liif  c^dL  He  therefore  wfl- 
hMZ^j  ^mn^r.^i  -:di»  ^TTH^ii-nniirrr  of  \»wtaniinff  aHsistjart  oorate  to  Mr. 
4  -C-ii-^.a^  *Ai:  :.>-»£  Hit  ?^\lp:aif  Fi^tariLi/SDdeBoe  <if  the  woi^lioose 

H^wJLizL^  »*?  O-jlOt  j<r*ptr*^3  10  be  atgiioealAe  to  Bampton. 
HariBi^  ^x^  iLT^.*-2rL  TLiV*^  iocTcw  VrmjaMV  he  oovld  administer  to 


Aim!  harixi^  prtL^fSHd  fr»:«Q  u:i*>rlJrf  to  fmlih,  he  was  the  better  able  to 
|/!i^yi  oiJi«?r«  1-^/(^1^11  th^  ^h voilf  acd  qnkksaDds  which  he  had  himself 
wiib  diiScultj  er^.-ape'l^  to  a  haTea  of  peace  and  Uessedness. 

Charleft  RX>D  felt  the  power  of  this  twofold  synqiathT.  He  was 
^rradoallj  M  to  open  hi*  heart  to  his  new  friend  OKire  than  he  bad 
done  to  any  one  h'mce  the  dajs  of  his  tmresnxed  commnnion  with 
hijf  mUif,  Hawkins  wai»  deeply  interested  in  him,  and  (fid  what  he 
could  to  »f>othe  his  remoree  and  enconra^  his  confidence.  On  the 
Kobjifct  of  religion,  however,  Charles  for  some  time  shrank  from 
upeakinf^  out ;  though  he  hinted  enough  to  enable  his  friend  to  gaess 
at  \u»  Htate  of  mind.  At  length  he  resolved  to  imbnrden  himself,  in 
a  letter,  of  the  oppressive  doubts  which  hara^ed  him  ;  feeling  that 
he  amid  enter  up^>n  them  more  freely  on  paper  than  by  word  of 
mouth.     Accordingly  he  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  My  Deab  Hawkins  : — I  make  no  apology  for  troubling  you,  in 
the  midst  of  all  your  laborious  occupations,  with  the  reading  of  a 
long  letter.  For  I  know  that  your  life  is  devoted  to  the  relief  of 
wretchedness  ;  and  I  think  that  neither  in  hospital  nor  workhouse 
will  you  find  any  one  more  wretched  in  his  spiritual  and  moral  con- 
dition, more  needing  enlightenment  and  regeneration,  than  myself. 

*'  I  have  already  confessed  to  yon  with  shame  the  deep  reason 
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which  I  have  for  remorse.  You  are  a  daily  witness  of  the  miserable 
consequences  of  my  vice  ;  the  ruin  which  I  have  wrought  to  the 
body  and  soul  of  a  fellow-creature,  whose  corruption  I  deepened,  if 
I  did  not  commence  it. 

"  This  has  made  rae  feel,  as  I  never  felt  before,  the  meaning  of 
guilt,  and  the  hopelessly  irrevocable  nature  of  sin.  I  long  for  peace 
with  my  conscience  ;  I  long  for  some  atonement,  some  redeemer  and 
sanctifier,  who  might  restore  me  to  that  innocence  which  I  have 
lost ;  some  means  of  reconciliation  with  the  moral  laws  which  (in 
spite  of  the  sophistry  that  once  deceived  me)  I  know  that  I  have 
broken. 

"  You  would  say  to  others  who  spoke  thus  to  you,  that  they 
already  knew  where  to  turn  ;  that  the  redemption  which  they  sought 
had  been  for  ever  consummated  ;  that  the  Lamb  of  God,  who 
taketb  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  had  been  oflfered  for  them  ;  that 
pardon  and  peace  were  to  be  found  by  union  with  Him. 

"  But  you  know  that  I  cannot  receive  comfort  from  such  words, 
for  I  have  told  you  that,  alas  I  the  faith  which  they  presuppose  is 
no  longer  mine.  You  will  not  think  that  this  confession  is  the  utter- 
ance of  obstinate  or  presumptuous  infidelity.  God  knows  how  I 
long  for  the  peace  which  I  cannot  purchase,  which  religion  gives  to 
others,  and  from  which  I  feel  myself  shut  out  by  unbelief.  I  am 
encouraged  to  lay  open  all  my  doubts  to  you,  because  you  hinted  to 
me  that  you  had  also  been  an  unbeliever,  and  had  not  attained  your 
present  conviction  without  a  struggle.  Yet  I  fear  that  even  you 
will  be  shocked  when  I  reveal  to  you  the  hopeless  darkness  in  which 
my  mind  is  involved  upon  the  most  fundamental  doctrines. 

"  First f  then,  the  whole  of  Christianity  is  grounded  on  the  belief 
in  a  persoTial  God  ;  as  one  of  the  apostles  has  said,  *  He  that  cometh 
to  God,  must  believe  that  God  is.'  I  hardly  dare  to  confess  that 
even  this  faith  I  have  lost.  I  do  not  see  how  to  answer  the  argument 
of  the  pantheists,  who  contend  that  the  very  idea  of  personality 
implies  limitation;  and  that  to  suppose  an  unlimited  and  infinite 
being  to  be  a  person,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Nor  can  I  com- 
prehend how,  if  all  things  have  their  origin  in  God,  any  other  being^ 
can  have  a  true  individual  existence.  Though  I  shrink  from  the 
conclusion  of  pantheism  that  self-conscious  humanity  is  the  highest 
God,  yet  I  do  not  see  how  to  resist  it.     ]^oi,  ft^^AXi,  ^'wx\^^^  ^i».^ 
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pogsibility  of  reconciling  the  alleged  benevolence  and  omnipotence 
of  the  Deitj  with  the  existence  of  evil.  Of  course  I  have  read  the 
common  explanations  of  this  difficulty,  in  the  works  not  only  of 
Christians,  bnt  of  deists,  including  the  most  recent  and  shallowest 
of  all,  that  of  Theodore  Parker ;  bat  all  alike  seem  to  me  utterly 
unsatisfactory. 

"  Secondly — I  am  not  convinced  by  the  external  evidences  com- 
monly adduced  in  support  of  the  Christian  miracles.  I  acknowledge 
that  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  create  a  high  degree  of  probability 
in  favour  of  the  most  important  miracles  ;  but  probability  is  not 
enough.  I  want  more  than  a  peradventure,  to  form  the  basis  of  my 
faith.  And,  again,  I  see  a  great  d  priori  improbability  to  weigh 
against  this  probability  derived  from  human  testimony  ;  nor  can! 
feel  absolutely  persuaded  that  the  scale  preponderates  in  favour  of 
belief. 

"  Thirdly — Independently  of  the  two  former  considerations,  I  feel 
the  greatest  doubts  concerning  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  I  was 
taught  as  a  child  (as  all  cliildren  are)  that  every  word  and  letter  of 
scripture  was  dictated  by  God,  and  of  course  infallibly  true.  But 
when  I  was  at  Oxford,  I  was  led  to  examine  the  Bible  for  myself, 
and  I  found  out  that  there  are  many  historical  and  chronological 
statements  in  the  Bible  which  are  certainly  inaccurate  ;  nay,  which 
contradict  other  statements  in  the  Bible  itself,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  speech  of  St.  Stephen.  I  also  learned,  when  I  attended  a  course 
of  geological  lectures,  that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  irrecon- 
cilable with  modern  science.  Thus  I  was  compelled  to  give  np  my 
belief  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible  ;  and  how  could  I  continue  to 
hold  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation  ? 

*'  Fourthly — I  have  been  much  perplexed  by  an  objection  against 
the  standard  of  practice  proposed  to  mankind  by  Christianity.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt,  indeed,  that  it  is  a  noble  and  magnificent  ideal ; 
but  is  it  not  an  ideal  too  grand  to  be  realised  by  poor  human 
nature  ?  Does  not  the  enormous  disparity  between  such  an  ideal, 
and  the  lives  of  the  immense  majority  of  those  who  profess  to  aim 
at  it,  serve  as  a  practical  proof  that  the  standard  itself  is  too  high  ? 
Is  not  the  pantheistic  standard  of  ethics  which  forbids  all  aspira- 
tions after  an  unattainable  perfection,  and  limits  us  to  the  service- 
able developmeut  ot   o\3iX  ^^jcvj^Na^s.,  vwvA  \a  ^>^^^x  ^uns  as  we  are 
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always  certain  we  cau  reach,  more  true  to  fact,  if  less  sublime  id 
promise  ?  Yet  I  cannot  really  think  that  the  lives  of  those  selfish 
and  cold-hearted  men  who  have  preached  and  practised  this  philo- 
sophy, 80  noble  or  (in  any  sense)  so  worthy  as  those  of  saints  and 
martyrs.     But  stiU  the  difficulty  perplexes  me. 

"  I  may  seem  to  have  stated  these  doubts  in  a  dry,  cold,  and  hard 
way,  as  if  they  were  matters  of  indifference  to  me  ;  yet  believe  me 
when  I  say  that  this  is  very,  very  far  from  the  case.  I  do  indeed 
earnestly  long  for  their  solution.  I  thirst  for  that  heavenly  peace 
which  is  promised  in  the  Gospel — that  *  living  water '  which  satisfies 
for  ever  him  that  drinks  thereof.  0  my  dear  Hawkins,  if  indeed 
there  be  such  a  fountain  of  life  attainable  to  me,  would  to  God  that 
you  could  guide  me  to  its  brink.  How  gladly  would  I  fling  myself 
on  my  knees  before  it,  and  bathe  myself  in  its  waters  till  every  stain 
were  washed  away. 

"  It  is  not  pride  or  obstinacy,  I  am  sure,  which  now  keeps  me  from 
belief ;  far  less  is  it  a  wish  to  find  the  Gospel  false.  Alas  !  if  but 
one  ray  of  light  could  shine  upon  me,  it  would  be  a  light  to  him 
that  sitteth  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death — welcome  as 
ever  was  the  dawn  of  day  to  benighted  wanderer.  The  world  is 
passing  rapidly  away  from  me.  In  a  few  months  I  shall  be  in  my 
grave  ;  yet  I  know  not  whence  I  came,  nor  why  I  am  here,  nor 
whither  I  am  going.  All,  all  is  impenetrable  mystery  ;  and  the 
analogy  of  nature  can  give  me  no  better  hope  than  the  perpetual 
repetition  of  an  existence  which  I  have  found  too  miserable  to  wish 
for  its  renewal. 

**  Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  if  you  can,  any  means  by  which  my 
eyes  may  be  opened  so  that  I  may  see  by  faith  the  things  that  arc 
invisible  ;  then  you  would  indeed  be  to  me  as  a  messenger  from  heaven. 

"  Even  as  it  is  I  thank  you  that  yon  allow  me,  in  spite  of  all  my 
errors,  to  subscribe  myself 

"  Your  sincere  friend, 

"Charles  Bampton." 

In  reply  to  the  above,  Charles  soon  received  the  foUowmg  letter. 

"  Mt  dear  Bampton  : — ^You  need  not  fear  that  I  should  judge 
hardly  of  you  for  your  doubts  and  difficulties.     I  also  (as  you  ttul^ 
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saj)  hATe  Btniggled  Uiroogfa  the  same  ;  hmj,  I  once  tired  contented 
in  onbelief  with  no  straggle  at  all ;  and  had  I  cootinned  in  the 
Btate  of  careless  ease  and  probperitj  with  which  I  began  the  worid, 
it  is  bat  too  likely  that  I  oiight  nev^  have  been  roused  from  nj 
dream,  nor  foond  oat  the  rottenness  of  the  reed  on  which  I  leant  for 
support. 

**  Bat  when  I  was  two-and-twentj  a  great  calamity  fell  upon  me. 
Mj  fortane  Yanished,  mj  name  was  blighted,  my  trost  in  hamm 
loFe  was  deceiFed.  I  lay  bare  these  woands  to  yon  now,  my  dear 
Bampton,  that  yon  may  see  that  I,  like  yoa,  have  experience  in 
sorrow  ;  wuald  that  yoo  might  also  share  in  the  fulness  of  my  con- 
solation. 

''Wholly  anprepared  as  I  was,  at  the  time  I  mention,  to  bear  afflic- 
tion rightly,  and  knowing  no  better  antidote  against  grief  than  the 
old  pagan  anodyne  which  is  administered  (in  new  bottles,  and 
under  a  changed  ial>el)  by  Goethe  and  his  disciples,  I  was  almost 
yielding  to  despair.  In  the  bitterness  of  my  heart  1  was  ready  to 
curse  God  and  die  ;^  when  the  first  ray  of  light  fell  upon  my  soul 
while  1  was  listening  to  a  sermon  preached  in  the  college  chapel  by 
Rogers,  who  (as  you  perhaps  remember)  was  at  that  time  our  senior 
tutor.  He  was  a  man  of  singularly  reserved  character,  and  many 
thought  him  stem  and  cold.  He  showed  little  63Tnpathy  for  wit  or 
gossip,  and  his  presence  often  damped  the  liveliness  of  our  common- 
room.  One  reason  of  this  was  his  rigid  and  absolute  observance 
of  the  rules  of  charity  ;  nothing  would  induce  him  to  speak  against 
another,  or  even  to  listen  to  a  conversation  of  which  any  censure 
of,  or  stories  against,  other  people  formed  the  topic.  I  think  he 
carried  his  scrupulousness  on  this  point  too  far,  so  as  sometimes  to 
condemn  talk  in  which  there  was  nothing  really  uncharitable  or 
spiteful,  but  oidy  a  little  mnocent  fun.  Another  reason  for  his 
being  less  popular  than  he  deserved  was  his  entire  want  of  the  sense 
of  humour.  He  seemed,  indeed,  to  live  perpetually  in  an  awful 
sense  of  the  immediate  presence  of  God,  so  as  to  banish  all  approach 
to  levity. 

"  Yet  he  never  spoke  openly  of  religion  ;  and  on  this  ground  hia 
piety  was  doubted  by  some  worthy  men,  who  made  a  more  public 
profession  of  their  zeal.  But  Rogers  felt  too  deeply  to  speak  easily. 
Occasionally,  however,  instances  came  to  light  wliich  proved  how 
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much  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  secret  acts  of  Christian  love.  We 
foand  oat  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  th'e  prisoners  in  the 
gaol,  and  the  paapers  in  the  workhouse,  and  learnt  with  surprise 
bow  much  he  was  beloved  among  them.  Cases  occurred,  too,  when 
he  broke  through  his  habitual  reserve,  if  he  saw  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  a  word  in  season  to  any  of  his  pupils  ;  on  such  occasions 
he  invited  the  person  whom  he  wished  to  influence  to  a  private  inter- 
view, and  sweetened  his  counsel  with  so  much  kindness  and  consider- 
ation as  sometimes  to  win  lasting  attachment  But  these  occurrences 
were  rare  ;•  for  he  never  gave  advice,  especially  on  religious  points, 
except  when  he  was  convinced  that  the  heart  of  the  recipient  was 
softened  to  listen. 

"  Rogers  had  always  been  very  kind  to  me  while  I  was  his  pupil ; 
but  we  were  never  intimately  acquainted.  Now  that  I  was  one  of 
his  brother-fellows  we  had  more  opportunity  of  private  intercourse. 
He  had  sought  my  society  from  the  time  when  I  became  unfortunate  ; 
but  I  repelled  his  advances  at  first,  and  shut  myself  up  in  my  own 
discontent.  After  the  sermon  of  which  I  speak  the  case  was  altered. 
I  then  became  eager  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance,  and,  by  degrees, 
he  admitted  me  to  his  intimacy.  I  stated  my  doubts  to  him,  thnidly 
at  first,  for  I  feared  to  shock  him,  but  I  soon  found  that  he  under- 
stood and  entered  into  them  all.  Many  a  walk  we  took  together, 
discussing  the  most  momentous  questions  which  can  occupy  the  mind 
of  man.  I  learnt  much  from  his  conversation,  and  still  more  from 
his  life,  when  I  was  admitted  behind  the  scenes,  and  allowed  to 
witness  its  self-denymg  holiness.  To  him  I  owe  it  that  I  at  length 
found  truth  and  peace,  and  that  life  is  no  longer  a  desert  or  a 
labyrinth  to  me,  as  it  once  was,  but  a  pathway  ascending  towards 
heaven. 

*'  If,  therefore,  I  am  able  to  be  of  any  use  to  yon,  in  helping  you 
to  escape  from  your  present  state  of  perplexity,  you  must  ascribe  all 
to  the  merit  of  Rogers.  Amongst  all  the  many  advantages,  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  which  I  owe  to  Oxford,  his  friendship  and  his 
teaching  are  the  most  precious.  If  I  could  but  transmit  to  you 
some  portion  of  the  benefit  which  I  derived  from  his  society,  I 
should  be  repaying  a  sacred  debt  in  the  way  which  would  please  him 
best. 

'*  Now  let  me  venture  to  approach  the  difficulties  which  you  say 
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hmiier  vou  Smii  eijibracmir  the  faith  •)f  Christ ;  and  m&j  God  enable 
me  Ti)  spetik  rhe  woris  of  wiijd»)iii  aad  of  trmth,  and  gnide  tou  to 
the  kaowtedips  ')f  TTimsi^tf. 

'*  First,  rhen,  :ks  :♦>  your  fimdaniotit*J  doubts,  touching"  the  exis- 
tence  ai  <jod,  I  ^im  neitiier  T^htx-ked  ai>r  iurprised  at  yoor  finding  i; 
so  hifctd  to  oooi^oer  tliem  :  for  I  beHeve  that  the  intellect  alooe  is 
(pate  unable  to  riide  us,  when  we  attempt  to  speculate  concerning 
the  Infinite.     I  will  not  even  attempt  to  meet   the  objection,  that 
^  an  infinite  beimr  cannot  be  a  persi>a»  beeaiee  an  Infinite  being  can- 
not be  limited.'     Bat,  dropping  the  term  *  person  ^  for  the  mooient,  I 
win  atsk  Tou  why  ym  belie  Te  in  the  entente  of  anr  odier  self-con- 
scioos  beinir?  be^qdetj  joorself  ?     Not,  surelT,  because  joa  can  prore 
their  exigence  bj  a  :$yno^risni,  but  beeanee  jou  ha^e  an  intuitire 
couvictioQ  which  forces  joq  to  beEe^e  that  certain  acts,  which  seem 
to  manffest  will  and  de^tOT,  are  realK  the  acts  of  wilCng  and  de- 
agoing^  minds  Hke  jour  own.     Nov  the  operations  of  nature,  the 
ske  a«^ustment  of   thin^   to   Grcvnistaaees,  the  nnitj,  faiw,  and 
order  of  the  uniTerse^  Banife:<t  will  and  des^  exactlj  in  the  same 
F*^nn*»r  as  the  acts  of  human  agents  ;  and  this  analogr  forces  us  to 
B^a*  the  existence  of  a  mind  willing:  azid  designing  the  acts  of  nature. 
^  Beyond  this,  I  think  (I  confess)  that  natural  refigion  cannot  go. 
Nature  leads  us  to  recognise  the  operation  of  a  supreme  mind,  which 
we  can  God  ;  but  of  His  character  she  tells  us  little,  and  in  that 
little  seems  to  contradict  herself.     We  maj  indeed  trace,  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  uniTerse,  innumerable  proTisions  for  promoting  the 
happiness  of  created  beings  ;  but  we  also   trace   contriTances  for 
inflicting  pain,  and  for  destrojing  hi  their  turn  all  the  creatures  that 
gwarm  into  existence.     The  Ddtr  of  a  mere  intellectual  Deism  is  a 
Saturn  dcTouring  his  own  ol&pring  ;  nay,  and  torturing  them  before 
he  derours  ;  jet  the  heart  of  man  (and  maj  we  not  saj  his  true 
reason,  as  opposed  to  his  naked  understanding?)  has  a  more  hope- 
ful creed.     It  feels  the  need  of  loTing  and  trusting  the  supreme  mler 
of  the  uniTerse,  and  in  spite  of  the  apparent  triumph  of  death  and 
evil  on  earth,  it  dreams  of  higher  spheres  of  existence,  wherein  good 
might  be  uniyersal,  and  happiness  be  eternal.    These  risions  of  the 
imagination,  these  longings  of  the  heart,  receive  from  Christianity 
alone  their  realization  and  satisfaction.     I  quite  agree  with  yon  as 
to  the  utter  futility  of  all  attempts  to  reconcile  the  unity  of  God 
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with  the  existence  of  eviL  Bat  the  Gospel  gives  us  assaraoce  of  a 
time  when  this  divided  empire  of  good  and  ill  shall  cease,  when  pain 
and  sin  shall  be  no  more,  when  God  shall  be  all  in  all.  Meanwhile 
let  us  not  try  to  escape  the  difficulty  (as  the  Pantheist  does)  by 
identifying  God  with  the  DevQ  ;  but  let  us  have  faith  in  conscience 
and  believe  that  the  distuiction  between  good  and  evil  is  immutable 
and  eternal,  and  can  nerer  cease  till  evil  itself  shall  be  annihilated 
in  the  day  of  *  the  restitution  of  all  things/ 

"  Now  let  me  speak  of  your  second  objection,  viz.,  the  insufficiency 
of  the  external  evidences  of  Christianity.  You  say  that  you  doubt 
whether  the  weight  of  evidence  is  strong  enough  to  overcome  the 
antecedent  improbability,  and  that  you  have  nothing  but  '  a  perad- 
venture '  whereon  to  rest  your  taith,  even  if  you  should  be  convinced 
that  the  scale  preponderates  in  favour  of  the  Gospel.  Now,  first,  I 
deny  the  antecedent  improbability  that  God  should  openly  manifest 
His  will  to  man.  But,  without  disputing  about  this  point,  let  me 
admit  at  once  that  (as  far  as  external  evidence  goes)  there  ]&  not 
and  never  can  be  demonstration.  Had  that  evidence  amounted  to 
malhema/tical  certainty,  the  belief  in  Christianity  would  have  been 
no  moral  test.  Yet  you  will  not  deny  that  the  external  evidences  of 
Christianity  are  sufficient  (on  the  lowest  view  of  them)  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  every  serious  inquirer.  No  theory  of  the  origin  of 
Christianity  has  yet  been  framed  which  can  account  for  the  lives 
and  deaths  of  the  apostles,  without  conceding  the  truth  of  their 
statements.  Paul  declares  that  he  had  known  many  eye-witnesses 
of  oar  Lord's  resurrection.  Think  how  much  is  involved  iu  this  fact 
alone. 

"  But  you  say  that  mere  probability  is  not  enough  to  form  the 
basis  of  your  faith  ;  and  I  agree  with  you  so  far  as  this,  that  if  the 
external  testimony  to  Christianity  could  be  entirely  divorced  from  its 
internal  evidence,  I  should  find  it  less  difficult  to  be  an  unl)eliever. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  you  must  remember  that  we  act  through 
life  on  probabilities,  and  venture  our  fortunes  and  our  lives  daily 
upon  a  more  or  less  favourable  chance.  I  should,  therefore,  not 
deny  that  external  evidence  may  form  the  *  basis  of  faith  ;'  but  I 
should  vnllingly  acknowledge  that  it  cannot  build  the  superstructure 
of  faith. 

"  But  I  think  that  yoo  have  not  been  as  yet  led  to  reflect  that 
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Chrssftiaxhj  h^  rt^  ni^nal  ni  w#t!  40  h?  exs^sai  eTideBCcs.  sad  ^it 
trj^  mt^^rnal  e^vVw!*  Vr^s«.*rin^  in  ft*  perfect  adspCaskM  to  tke 
fpirftoal  Di^^4«  of  iB^iikn>i^  itt  thax  wiidi  cimltct:?  i^  kenti  of 

Cbrl*t  ^f^^:^  to  ih«r  co«k*«':5««*  to  reeogaise  it*  rnxth  ;  viiile«  At  tke 
•aoM:  tir»^,  it/»  rereiAtioii  enllznt^^k?  it^  rerr  ci[)ajcTeQCg  to  w^iek  h 
spp#raU,  .So,  wbffii  the  artn>Q«>aKT  b  ob^errin^  the  s«b  m  m  vinw.  if 
th^  mrfzf-jf;  fA  the  (4ate  be  dimmed  br  rmiwar.  tbe  sarse  ?«■  r^more? 
the  ^/♦^/i^cnntj  of  tbe  mnrr/r  br  drrii^  op  tbe  mcj^sivx^  :  and  hi< 
f^fprii/w  €^9  M  Ttf^tcieiiyfj  the  inmnmeBt  which  he  has  hiiK^  «iabled 
U)  reflect. 

'"  It  is  a  foodamental  pnnciple  of  ^he  Xev  Testament^*  saj?  Tbo- 
lock,  '  that  whaterer  ma?  be  the  mc^^  comiption  of  man,  jet  in  his 
inmr>itt  natare  he  m  related  to  God  ;  and,  bj  this  life  in  his  spirit, 
is  miiiceptible  of  tmth,  holine^,  aod  happiness.'  This  interna]  affinitr 
for  the  Gr>ff[iel  it  is  which  explains  that  phenomenon  which  we  daily 
witneHs  ;  that,  bj  the  reception  of  Chri^tianitr,  bad  m&i  are  changed 
to  grxKl.     If  there  were  no  mirror,  the  son  cooM  not  be  reflected 

**  Bat  thi.M  affinitj  for  Christ's  religion  may  be  hindered  finom  bear- 
ing fmit  bj  the  force  of  a  cormpted  natm^  ;  for  the  will  is  free,  and 
reception  of  Christianity  is  an  act  of  will,  not  merely  an  intellectual 
assent  to  a  string  of  propositions.  The  external  eridence  awakens 
the  attention,  the  internal  rouses  the  heart,  and  both  together  andibk 
demand  of  the  man, — '  wilt  thou  worship  and  obey  V  It  is  the 
heart,  the  conscience,  and  the  will  which  must  answer  the  question ; 
and  they  often  give  their  fervent  assent  long  before  the  sceptical 
understanding  has  estimated  the  balance  of  probabilities.  As  Lich- 
tcnbcrg  says,  *  Do  you  imagine  that  you  owe  your  conviction  to  logical 
demonstration  ?  You  are  surely  mistaken  ;  for,  in  that  case,  every 
hearer  would  be  as  thoroughly  convinced  as  you.  Thank  God,  the 
current  often  rises  above  our  necks,  before  we  have  half  finished  with 
the  proof.' 

"  The  truth  is,  that  as  long  as  a  man  can  stifle  in  his  heart  the 
feeling  of  his  religious  and  moral  need — as  long  as  he  can  flatter 
himself  that  his  love  is  self-sufficing — ^as  long  as  he  can  be  contented 
with  earthly  pleasures  ;  so  long  no  evidence  or  argument  can  convert 
l»im  to  Christianity.  Even  the  sight  of  Christ  risen  would  not  have 
■naUo  the  apostles  Christians,  had  they  been  selfish  Iscariots  in  their 
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hearts.  It  was  sight,  not  faith,  which  assured  Thomas  that  he 
toached  the  body  of  his  crucified  Master.  But  it  was  faith,  which, 
from  the  visible,  enabled  him  to  pierce  up  to  the  truth  invisible — 
*  My  Lord  and  my  God.'  It  was  faith  which  penetrated  his  soul 
with  fervent  adoration,  and  mode  him  devote  his  life  in  martyrdom 
for  the  love  of  his  re-oscended  lord.*  Such  faith  cannot  be  argued 
into  the  soul  of  a  cold-hearted  worshipper  of  Mammon.  His  char- 
acter must  be  changed  before  he  can  recover  the  use  of  those  spirit- 
ual instincts  which  he  has  stifled  within  him. 

"  But  your  case,  my  dear  Bampton,  is  as  different  from  his  as  light 
from  darkness.  The  longing  which  you  feefis  not  for  earthly  plea- 
sure, or  for  selfish  interests;  but  for  peace  with  God,  and  communion 
with  His  Spirit.  I  feel  quite  certain  that  your  craving  will  not  be 
left  unsatisfied  ;  for  I  am  firmly  persuaded  of  the  truth  that  *  every 
one  that  seeketh  findeth,  and  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall  bo 
opened.'  He  whom  you  already  love,  though  you  cannot  distinctly 
see  His  likeness,  or  hear  His  voice — He  is  already  seeking  you,  and 
soon  the  cloud  will  pass  away,  and  you  shall  behold  the  brightness 
of  His  countenance. 

*'  I  now  come  to  your  third  difficulty,  relating  to  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture.  I  do  not  deny  that  many  perplexing  questions  may  be 
raised  upon  it.  But  you  must  remember  that  the  claim  of  infallibil- 
ity on  matters  of  geological,  astronomical,  historical,  or  chronologi- 
cal science  was  never  advanced  by  the  sacred  writers  for  themselves, 
nor  by  the  primitive  Church  for  them  ;  therefore  we  need  not  stum- 
ble, even  if  we  find  that  they  were  left  in  such  subjects  of  purely 
human  research  to  their  own  individual  guidance  and  acquired  infor- 
mation. If,  on  independent  grounds,  we  have  convinced  ourselves 
that  Christianity  is  divine,  then  the  messengers  sent  forth  by  Christ 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  nations  must  be  authoritative  as  religious 
teachers  ;  but  we  need  not  require  that  they  should  be  infallible 
teachers  of  any  branch  of  secular  knowledge.  Mistakes  on  such 
points  cannot  affect  their  credibility  as  ambassadors  of  Christ. 

"  But,  you  say,  fourthly,  that  you  doubt  whether  Christianity  does 
not  set  up  too  high  a  standard  to  be  realised  by  human  nature.  In 
answer  to  this,  I  would  observe,  first,  that  the  standard  of  practical 

*  See,  on  thU  nitdeoi,  an  admlraUe  lermon  of  the  Ute  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Brighton,  on  "  The 
Oouht  of  St.  Thomu.** 
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re  >^>   \X-:i  %♦  .^i.-?<:,H^  V  ^  to  bo  scm^t»  not  in  the  ecstatic  and 

V » ^*vJ\v-.^     \;*\ i^  tiv>?  <vHa'ts;ifv*4  At  intenrak  to  pre-eminent  saints, 

Vx    >%  v^^v  ^   Nv^\>i^»^  tc-    to  l£Th  v»{'  Kv*tuuiu>%  the  1 3th  of  1st  Conn- 

^     .x>^    ^.4      X    ;ic<     \*v*  v.u«: Nvr^  of  ttw  Biphesians.     Read  these 

v«4  vx  \      *«.  ^  s.  >  t  M,  i*td    icn  jtik  v\.>ur<eU:  whether  anything  short 

^     V  N4^*»t\.,^^i     H*-  A\  •v^^^'^'vi  wvHiid  satii^fy  our  ideal  of  goodness 

^%x    V,  w  txcv^v     "'  **    u  ^tiit     lit?  sfcandanl  it  is  true  ;  but  would  it 

'»^  "^    :S   vx>vtvv   v  bt:*i-  utvi  tia(uacv  U  in  onler  to  render  it  easier 

^    ^>><^..  A^^,  '      Nv-v   \   *tiwi.v.»  nnm  rkher  to  doable  their  nominal 

^v«^;^  >.    Av\,^^^v.v   t^Tk  ^<i->*'tvv  ♦     Simply  the  only  noble  life  is  that 

"H  Us  4   M  ^v  H    %   vx' ^    \nx>w,      l*i  jfcipir^  after  tbit  which  exalts  ns 

^s*^    ^^v^'^T^jv      r    .*'u;u   »^»4  .rttr*i>i^f^  to  haT«  attained  ;  to  press 

\N.%<^vv,  OvN^-^  \^     H    tu  ic-  >%  uv  *i  ;in?  behimi  and  reaching  forth 

\    t^    -a  ii^v  *  v..  >  %k^  vwHY  ;    U15S  iittd  txothin^  less  than  this,  sat- 

v:K.jv  1^,   ,v.*»^«.,s  X  ^»  >^^<^«tv>».4tt%ir^?ali6es  oar  natural  concep- 

w»*    A  -  '-t.v.      .  ^.>«^o   v*K»w  vt»u  a»a  w^^tt  to  think  that  you  can 

K.^:  v^v   v^^<«.**  >;«K*^  K«%»t>«»v.'w>i  tutfc^  *s^  t;he^.  and  the  threadbare 

v^v^u.«<    *     -^^^^t    •^b.k^V'tJ*^     ^Miv*:!   !U  tiie*je  »jur  days  are  oocc 

.,«,^v    H-v*^v;    ^j^vw    :ix'  ^v>x-^t   :ts  ^>VT  ittes  hy 'H<cipJes  of  the  new 

V  vvi**i    ^    •'•^^    s^NiH.      >"  c  ^'t5u   N  'Av^iu*^'  j?»5£pt?I  ?     Is  it  not  ill 

v^-.-wvxv    "^"^    i^-^^    ^''»'V  •HTv>»uN        Lv?ifn  :hy  own  capacities' — 

4^  »,.>  ^c.,>^  4>  ^v»  «.t»i.  IK  »Hi  >5»w?t  >t  epictirtsan  philtieophy. 
v:...i  ,.v  ><i«v,  t^v;  u.-vi  r 'jtxtM  \na  UU4:  ^^^»  uouxiua  years  ago  ? 
\  I  ,  '  \  *..  ;  Cv^»c>^<>  \.v»r  V  u  »>ar  >*rn  jtittLruenc  to  decide 
^♦K^iK^    .\»v   s   ♦v^  %   fn^t    t^^»AH\^x^  u    iitf  lift*  jf  die  piH»re^t  and 

-v^v  ii    »K     V    «     V    v;-.'.i   H  »v  ut  ,»ur  nv^iem  paipMK  worsJup,  the 

•   V»v    ' 'V   >o.  ,,v   ^,c    ^'   *  .'Xte^ut^-^iou  >vaich  uton  than  any 

.  \>.   W.V  vM^i^^H^v^vL  \^  vtui  tt^  .i>   iiv  v!>*55i^  ;*od  ^oep  nw  there.    I 

^«N«^^    *u..s     uvtv    s.   K'  vu«^^!*uvr  ^iic'i  .-ritt -^iij^t}*  rjither  the  onder- 

^..v<.w■v^  4  ttv  V  .-M.  t,\ivv\  v^i^*!  UKi  'i'fr 'i.  >thea  :ny  taidi  iws  been 
...w  V.S.VV  V  ^  '-' >.  '^^i  *  *<»**•  <^'^  '"*^  x^^mt  diflKralties  which 
ayv  ^wj^^^sv    t:v    *cVve  Ntit>  VV1    »t  vtiv^u.  I  lavi*  Ttf^tn   m  rfnj  point  'if 

vc.^u:.^    V'    iK.  x.i^  V  v-viiMiiv  M   ui'>tiiv'' . 'mt  1  lart*  vuIPwen  .'^ecki**! 

VV  ua  lau  I  r\.i>I\,     '^.ixi.  CO  ><^aMiM  ^iiaU  we  ijtj  .^     Vu  ♦jtfcer  master 
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can  establish  a  claim  to  my  allegiance.  No  other  teaching  gives  the 
peace  which  passeth  understanding.  No  other  ray  of  light  pierces 
the  clouds  which  hides  me  from  the  Father  of  my  spirit. 

"  I  acknowledge,  indeed,  that  if  I  were  to  yield  myself  to  the 
guidance  of  the  speculative  understanding,  I  could  not  stop  short  of 
that  system  of  atheism,  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  pantheism  ; 
for  I  quite  agree  with  you  in  finding  no  resting  point  in  the  shallow 
deism  of  Theodore  Parker  or  Francis  Newman  ;  indeed,  I  cannot 
imagine  how  any  one  who  has  read  Butler  should  ever  have  halted 
at  such  a  half-way  house.  But  I  can  feel  deeply  the  attractiveness 
of  Spinoza's  creed  ;  or  rather  of  that  ancient  system  of  oriental  spec- 
ulation of  which  Spinoza  has  befen  the  greatest  modern  exponent ; 
but  to  which  he  added  nothing  essential  that  had  not  been  said  by 
Chinese  and  Indian  pantheists  three  thousand  years  before  hitn.  So 
far  as  the  mere  intellect  is  concerned,  I  could  embrace  that  grand 
idealistic  philosophy  which  identifies  the  perceived  with  the  perceiver, 
matter  with  spirit,  and  man  with  God — which  represents  all  physical 
and  all  moral  phenomena  as  unalterably  determined  by  antecedent 
fate — ^all  things  but  parts  of  one  tremendous  whole — all  wheels  in 
one  vast  machine,  impelled  by  irresistible  and  incomprehensible  laws. 
I  could  believe  (with  Fichte)  that  'everything  is  what  it  is  of 
absolute  necessity,  and  cannot  be  other  than  it  is ;'  or  (with 
Miss  Martineau)  that  '  I  am  as  completely  the  result  of  my  nature, 
and  compelled  lip  do  what  I  do,  as  the  needle  to  point  to  the  north 
or  the  puppet  to  move  according  as  the  string  is  pulled.'  And  I 
could  proceed  (with  Emerson),  to  identify  good  with  evil,  and 
could  quote  Goethe  to  prove  the  idleness  of  wishing  to  jump  off  one's 
shadow. 

/'  But  when  the  understanding  has  entangled  me  in  this  web  of 
necessitarian  atheism,  conscience  rises  in  rebellion,  and  cries  out  in- 
dignantly that  good  is  different  from  evil,  that  sin  is  sinful,  and 
that  guilt  demands  atonement.  And  the  longing  of  the  heart  con- 
vinces me  that  I  cannot  do  without  a  heavenly  Father  to  love  me,  a 
heavenly  deliverer  to  save  me  from  myself. 

"  Ahnd  ten  comes  in  the  understanding  itself  also,  from  another 
side,  to  the  aid  of  heart  and  conscience.  For  it  shows  me  the  mis- 
ery and  hopelessness  of  human  nature,  as  exhibited  by  all  history  and 
all  experience  ;  and  it  forces  me  to  see  not  merely  that  GhriatiojiLt^ 
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is  the  only  system  which  attempts  in  earnest  to  remedy  this  misery, 
bat  also  that  in  thousands  upon  thousands  of  examples  Christianity 
succeeds  in  effecting  the  cure.  History  and  obserratiori  unite  to 
convince  me  that  Christianity  in  all  its  forms — in  spite  of  all  errors 
which  have  clouded  it — has  turned  bad  men  into  good  for  these  last 
two  thousand  years,  and  does  turn  bad  men  into  good  at  this  day, 
in  this  town  where  I  live  and  work. 

"  I  wish  that  you  would  observe  for  yourself  this  latter  part  of 
the  evidence  ;  for,  after  all,  it  is  the  most  overpoweringly  convin- 
cing of  any.  Instead  of  living  in  solitude,  and  brooding  over  doubts 
that  are  insoluble,  and  griefs  which  admit  (I  fear)  of  no  earthly 
cure,  come  and  stay  with  me  for  a  month,  and  see  with  your  own 
eyes  what  the  religion  of  Christ  is  achieving  among  the  fifteen  thou- 
sand souls  placed  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Mr.  Johnson.  He  bids 
me  say  how  cordially  he  would  welcome  you  among  us.  You  know 
that  if  you  come  you  would  have  uncontrolled  command  over  your 
own  tune,  for  the  house  is  arranged  just  like  a  college,  with  a  sepa- 
rate sitting-room  and  bed-room  for  every  occupant  and  guest.  So 
yon  will  have  your  own  apartments,  and  may  even  dine  by  yourself 
if  you  prefer  it,  though  we  generally  meet  at  dinner.  Pray  do  not 
refuse  this  invitation.  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  learn  more  of  the 
actual  working  of  Christianity  by  living  here  for  a  week,  than  you 
could  get  from  books  in  a  twelvemonth. 

"  One  last  word  I  will  add  ;  namely,  that  no  man  can  fully  judge 
of  the  evidence  of  Christianity  without  prayer  ;  for*  he  fulfihnent  of 
prayer  is  itself  a  part  of  the  evidence.  And  if  you  ask,  *  How  can 
I  pray,  when  I  do  not  believe  V  I  would  answer,  that  the  very  cry 
of  the  soul  to  an  unknown  God  is  a  true  prayer  ;  and  the  effort  to 
feel  after  Him  and  find  Him  Ls  an  effort  of  the  will  ;  and  that  He 
will  not  quench  the  smoking  flax,  but  kindle  it  into  a  purer  flame 
with  a  breath  from  Heaven. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Bampton, 

"  Yom'  very  sincere  friend, 

"  W.  Hawkins." 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

FROM   DARKNESS   TO   LIGHT. 

The  letter  of  Hawkius  made  a  deep  impression  on  Charles 
Bampton.  He  accepted  the  invitation  with  which  it  concluded,  and 
removed  to  the  vicarage  house  of  the  old  town  of  Summer  ham  ;  for 
the  excellent  vicar  of  St.  John's  had  turned  his  oflBcial  residence  into 
a  sort  of  college,  in  which  he  presided  over  a  fraternity  of  curates. 
Of  these  Hawkins  was  the  youngest,  and  it  was  beautiful  to  see 
how  meekly,  in  spite  of  his  great  intellectual  superiority  over  his 
colleagues,  he  took  the  lowest  place  amongst  them.  His  particular 
sphere  of  labour  (as  we  have  mentioned)  was  the  visitation  of  the 
workhouse  and  the  chaplaincy  of  the  hospital. 

Next  to  him  in  age  was  a  Mr.  Wright,  a  young  man  from  Cam- 
bridge, whose  specialty  was  school-teaching,  and  who  devoted  him- 
self to  the  various  National  and  Infant-schools  of  the  parish,  in 
which  he  spent  the  day,  teaching  in  six  different  schools  in  succes- 
sion, and  spending  an  hour  in  each.  He  had  brought  them  to  a 
high  state  of  efficiency,  and  had  organised  a  large  body  of  Pupil- 
teachers,  some  of  whom  had  already  gained  Queen's  Scholarships  at 
the  government  examinations.  His  evenings  were  usually  given  up 
to  the  teaching  of  adults  ;  for  he  contrived  to  induce  many  of  the 
boys  who  had  left  the  National  School  to  come  to  him  at  night  for 
instruction,  after  their  day's  work  as  shopmen  or  apprentices  was 
over. 

The  third  curate  in  the  establishment  was  a  Mr.  Stuart,  who  posses- 
sed a  singular  talent  for  winning  the  confidence  and  influencing  the 
character  of  the  outcast  and  degraded  whom  society  had  repudiated. 
He  took  charge  of  two  reformatory  institutions  established  by  Mr. 
Johnson  ;  one,  an  asylum  for  destitute  boys,  principally  belonging 
to  the  class  of  juvenile  offenders,  the  other  a  house  of  refuge  for 
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lodgings ;  the    reading  rooms  for    workmen,    and    the    different 
*'  refuges  "  and  "  asylums." 

He  was  particularly  struck  by  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Johnson 
bad  contrived  to  gi?e  ecclesiastical  functions  to  the  more  earnest 
and  serious  of  his  lay-parishioners,  both  male  and  female.  The  way 
in  which  this  was  managed  was  as  follows  : — The  Conmiunicants  of 
the  parish  were  invited  to  meet  on  one  evening  in  every  fortnight  at 
the  vicarage,  and  those  who  chose  to  attend  regularly  were  formed 
into  a  parochial  synod.  To  this  body  the  vicar  submitted  all  his 
plans  of  usefulness,  and  the  progress  of  every  parochial  institution 
was  discussed  periodically  at  their  meetings.  They  elected  trustees 
who  were  associated  with  the  several  clergy  in  the  management  of 
every  undertaking  ;  and  many  of  their  number  devoted  themselves 
as  lay  deacons  or  deaconesses,  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  the 
Church. 

By  this  means  a  constant  supply  of  Sunday-school  teachers,  dis- 
trict visitors,  and  Scripture  readers  was  obtained  ;  and  these  oflBces 
were  undertaken  not  by  the  middle  classes  only  (as  is  too  generally 
the  case),  but  by  some  of  the  poorest  also.  There  were  not  a  few  of 
those  who  barely  gained  their  bread  by  daily  labour,  and  had  not 
even  the  widow's  mite  to  cast  into  the  treasury,  who  yet  gave  a 
portion  of  their  short  leisure  to  such  holy  works  of  charity.  Nor 
did  Mr.  Johnson  ever  discourage  them  from  spending  their  strength 
in  such  tasks,  even  though  he  thought  they  might  trench  upon 
needful  rest.  For  he  felt  he  had  no  right  to  deny  them  their  share 
of  that  self-denial  which  is  more  blessed  to  the  giver  than  to  the 
receiver. 

When  Charles  first  attended  a  meeting  of  the  parochial  synod,  he 
was  extremely  surprised  at  the  presence  of  these  poor  workmen 
among  its  members,  and  astonished  at  the  union  of  intelligence, 
modesty,  and  devotion  which  they  exhibited.  He  remarked  upon 
this  to  Hawkins,  while  walking  with  him  on  the  day  after  the  meet- 
ing ;  observing  that  he  had  always  understood  that  the  operative 
artizans  were  wholly  estranged  from  religion  ;  and  he  asked  whether 
this  were  not  the  truth. 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  replied  Hawkins,  '*  too  generally  the  case,  I  fear. 
We  have  learnt  from  the  recent  census  how  many  millions  of  the 
poorer  ranks  never  attend  religious  worship  ;  and  we  know  from  tk<^ 
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statistics  published  by  the  London  City  Mission  and  by  other  simi- 
lar authorities,  that  a  fearful  proportion  of  the  laborious  classes  are 
heathens  in  the  midst  of  Christendom.  But  their  unbelief  is  the 
scepticism  of  ignorance,  not  of  inquiry  ;  it  soon  yields,  at  least  in 
most  instances,  to  instruction  ;  when  they  see  what  religion  is  they 
no  longer  turn  away  from  it.  The  adult  night-schools  established 
here  have  given  us  an  opportunity  of  influencing  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  more  intelligent  artizans.  The  parochial  reading-rooms 
have  also  done  much  good  ;  for  they  are  made  thoroughly  comfort- 
able in  all  their  fitting  up  and  furniture,  so  as  to  eclipse  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  gin-palaces  ;  and  the  working-men  not  only  find  there 
books  and  newspapers,  but  have  the  opportunity  of  ordering  tea 
and  coffee,  and  are  provided  with  chess,  draughts,  and  other  games. 

"  This,  you  may  perhaps  think,  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion  ; 
but  we  find  that  everything  which  civilizes  the  poor,  and  tends  to 
give  the  intellectual  a  preponderance  over  the  animal  nature,  has  an 
immediate  effect  in  disposing  them  to  the  reception  of  spiritual  truth. 

"  But  here  we  come  to  the  premises  of  a  man  who  is  much  better 
qualified  than  I  am  to  tell  you  all  about  these  matters.  We  owe  it 
to  him  that  the  work-people  of  the  chief  manufactory  at  Summerham 
have  been  reclaimed  from  heathenism.  Several  of  the  Sunday- 
school  teachers  whom  you  saw  a^the  meeting  last  night  are  among 
his  men.  Would  that  our  poor  weavers  could  be  brought  under  a 
similar  influence  I" 

As  he  spoke,  they  came  to  a  gate  opening  into  a  large  field,  at 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Charles  was  surprised  to  see  it  occupied 
at  that  hour  of  the  day  (for  they  were  takmg  a  walk  before  break- 
fast, and  it  was  now  seven  o'clock  on  a  morning  in  August)  by  a 
large  body  of  cricketers.  Charles  stopped  to  watch  the  game,  and 
Hawkins  explained  to  him  that  these  men  belonged  to  the  night- 
gangs  employed  in  the  huge  glass  factories  of  Messrs.  Turner, 
the  chimneys  of  which  were  visible  not  far  off.  The  men  left 
their  night-work  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  then,  before  going 
home  to  bed,  adjourned  for  two  hours  to  this  field,  where  some 
amused  themselves  with  cricket,  while  others  worked  at  allotment 
gardens,  with  which  the  field  was  skirted.  Charles  was  delighted 
with  this  account,  and  entered  the  field  to  have  a  nearer  view  of  the 
gardcuerB.     They  seemed  busily  and  not  unskilfully  occupied  in  cul- 
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tiyating  their  little  plots,  and  one  or  two  of  them  whom  Charles 
addressed  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  pleasure  of  exchanging  the 
stifling  heat  and  closeness  of  the  glass-house  for  the  breezy  field. 
One  man  declared  that  he  had  no  idea  ''  how  things  growed"  till  he 
had  a  garden  of  his  own  ;  and  as  his  life  had  been  wholly  spent 
either  in  the  glass-house  or  in  the  alley  where  he^lived,  his  previous 
knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology  was  not  likely  to  be  extensive. 

While  the  visitors  were  chatting  with  these  workmen,  the  clock 
of  a  neighbouring  church  struck  eight.  Suddenly  the  cricket  stop- 
ped, and  gardeners  and  cricketers  assembled  in  a  shed  at  one  comer 
of  the  field.  There  one  of  the  older  men  present,  amid  the  profound 
silence  of  the  rest,  opened  a  little  book  from  which  he  read  a  few 
verses  of  the  New  Testament,  and  a  short  and  simple  prayer  for 
themselves  and  "  all  their  sick  and  dying  neighbours."  The  latter 
petition  was  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  cholera  had  just  made  its 
appearance  at  Summerham,  and  was  raging  among  the  low  streets 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  glass  factory. 

When  the  prayer  was  over,  Hawkins  introduced  the  reader  to 
Charles  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Turner.  He  was  in  fact  no  other  than 
the  chairman  and  manager  of  the  company  to  which  the  glass-houses 
belonged. 

Hawkins  told  him  of  Charles's  inquiry  about  the  irreligion  of  the 
labouring  classes,  and  mentioned  what  he  had  just  said,  that  their 
faith  might  be  restored  by  civilization  and  instruction. 

*' I  can  quite  confirm  that,"  replied  Mr.  Turner,  "as  far  as  my 
experience  goes.  The  infidelity  of  the  poor  is  not  founded  upon  any 
exercise  of  judgment,  but  upon  simple  ignorance.  I  remember  one 
old  man  among  our  hands  who  openly  professed  his  disbelief  in  every 
thing  supernatural,  on  the  ground  that  *  seeing  was  believing  ;'  and 
on  the  same  ground  he  obstinately  rejected  the  theory  that  the  earth 
moves  round  the  sun.  *  Don't  tell  me,'  he  would  say,  *  can't  I  feel 
that  the  earth  stands  still,  and  can't  I  see  the  sun  move  ?'  But  this 
man  was  an  original  thinker  m  his  own  way.  Most  of  his  neigh* 
bours  were  as  unbelieving  as  himself,  without  ever  thinking  about 
the  matter,  from  mere  sottishness  or  stupidity." 

"  Did  you  not  find  it  very  hard  to  reclaim  them  from  such  a  state," 
asked  Charles,  "  and  to  get  them  to  take  part  in  such  acts  of  wor^ 
ship  as  we  have  just  witnessed  ?" 
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"Why,  yes/'  safd  Mr.  Turner  ;  "there  was  some  repngnaiice  at 
first.  I  began  with  the  younger  boys,  you  know,  and  then  the 
adults  joined  us  by  degrees,  which  diminished  the  difficulty.  The 
new-comers,  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  after  they  came,  would 
often  seem  ashamed  to  take  part  m  the  religious  worship  with  which 
the  school  closed.  They  would  take  the  hymn-book  into  their  hand 
with  a  half  insolent  air,  and  kneel  down  to  the  prayer  with  a  look 
and  manner  which  said,  '  I  won't  refuse  this,  but  I  feel  quite  above 
it.'  But  in  a  few  evenings  they  unconsciously  fell  iiito  the  same 
habit  of  reverence  as  the  rest." 

"  But  are  you  sure  that  their  rererence  is  more  than  external  ?" 

"  I  hope  and  trust  it  is  in  many  cases  ;  and  the  best  proof  is  that 
our  operatives  (many  of  whom  were  never  inside  the  doors  of  a  place 
of  worship  before)  now  throng  the  chapel  which  we  have  provided 
for  them  without  any  inducement  from  us  to  do  so.  They  conduct 
all  the  musical  part  of  the  service  themselves,  and  keep  up  singing 
classes  in  which  they  practise  chants,  hymns,  and  anthems.  I  assure 
you  that  they  form  a  very  respectable  choir,  and  chant  the  psalms 
quite  in  cathedral  style.  I  virish  you  would  come  and  hear  them  for 
yourself  next  Sunday." 

Charles  gladly  promised  to  come,  and,  after  a  little  further  con- 
versation, Mr.  Turner  saying  he  must  go  in,  they  shook  hands  and 
parted.  On  their  way  home,  Hawkins  explained  the  history  of  the 
scene  they  had  witnessed.  Mr.  Turner  (he  said)  was  the  principal 
shareholder  of  the  great  glass  company  of  Summerham  i  and  some 
years  back  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  reading  the  biography  of  Dr. 
Arnold.  There  he  had  seen  how  much  might  be  done  by  a  single 
man  resolved  to  build  up  a  conmiunity  under  his  influence  according 
to  his  ideal  of  a  Christian  society.  From  that  time  forward  Mr. 
Turner  had  determined  to  devote  himself  mind  and  body  to  the  task 
of  Christianising  the  commonwealth  of  workmen  committed  to  his 
charge.  He  had  begun  with  gaining  the  personal  attachment  of  the 
men  by  practical  proofs  of  his  good  will  towards  them  ;  and  particn- 
larly  by  treating  them  (so  far  as  possible)  as  his  equals,  only  subor- 
dinated to  him  in  theu*  official  relation.  As  one  of  them  remarked, 
"  he  behaves  to  us  as  though  we  were  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood 
with  him,  quite  diflcrent  from  the  way  most  masters  goes  on."  He 
also  eagerly  promoted  a\\  mnoeent  amusements.     He  got  up  a 
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cricket  club,  taught  the  lads  to  play,  and  played  with  them.  He 
established  a  reading-room  and  lending-library,  well  stocked  with 
novels  and  newspapers.  Then  by  degrees  he  introduced  more  sys- 
tematic instruction  ;  not  committing  it,  however,  at  first  to  a  school- 
master, but  taking  the  office  upon  himself.  To  this  object  he  gave 
up  his  evenings,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  drudgery  of  teaching 
dull  boys  their  spelling,  or  superintending  their  penmanship,  for  the 
sake  of  leading  them  in  time  to  a  holier  learning. 

He  encouraged  the  attendance  of  his  pupils  by  prizes  for  profi- 
ciency, but,  above  all,  by  summer  excursions,  upon  which  he  took  all 
those  who  had  been  regular  in  their  attendance.  Hawkins  said  he 
had  joined  the  last  of  these  excursion  parties,  which  had  started  by 
a  special  train  for  the  distant  sea-coast  ;  and  he  described  the  asto- 
nishment and  delight  with  which  these  poor  men,  bred  in  the  dingy 
dulness  of  an  inland  town,  had  beheld  the  ocean  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives. 

He  added,  that,  in  order  to  break  down  the  barrier  of  opposing 
interests  which  too  often  exists  between  masters  and  men,  Mr. 
Turner  had  made  an  arrangement  by  which  his  work-people  were 
enabled  to  invest  their  savings  in  small  shares  in  the  company  which 
he  represented,  so  as  to  become  themselves  shareholders  in  the  con- 
cern ;  a  plan  which  was  found  most  popular,  and  made  them  feel 
that  their  work  was  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  their  employers. 

Charles  was  much  interested  in  all  these  details,  and  was  con- 
vinced by  them  that  it  was  still  possible  to  find  Christianity  a  livmg 
and  working  power,  not  only  professed  in  the  pulpit  and  the  Sunday 
school,  but  leavening  the  most  secular  transactions,  penetrating  the 
details  of  commerce,  and  influencing  the  relation  between  capital 
and  labour. 

But  this  lesson  was  taught  him  unmistakably  by  a  hundred 
examples  which  were  brought  before  his  eyes  ;  insomuch  that  he 
now  felt  quite  indignant  with  himself,  that  he  should  ever  have  been 
the  dupe  of  that  shallow  falsehood  which  asserts  that  Christian  faith 
is  obsolete  and  unknown  in  the  nineteenth  century.  For  here  he 
daily  beheld  labours  of  love  which  had  no  other  animating  motive 
or  impulse  than  the  faith  of  Christ.  He  saw  hardworked  tradesmen 
and  artizans,  after  the  toils  of  the  week  were  over,  denying  them- 
selves their  Sabbatical  rest  to  teach  their  Sunday  clafises  \  he  aaw 
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Scripture-readers  risking  their  lives  in  fever-stricken  courts  and 
lanes,  giving  away  their  last  sixpence  to  alleviate  the  wretchedness 
which  they  could  not  cure.  He  saw  women  visiting  from  house  to 
house,  true  sisters  of  mercy  in  all  but  the  name,  rescuing  the  fallen 
from  a  life  of  guilt,  and  sharing  the  joy  of  the  angels  over  the  sinners 
whom  they  won  to  penitence.  He  had  formerly  thought  Mrs.  Wil- 
liamson a  solitary  and  unique  specimen  of  this  angelic  charity  and 
loving-kindness,  but  now  he  saw  many  resembling  her  both  in  their 
character  and  their  lives.  Nor  was  there  less  of  self-sacrificing  love 
exhibited  by  their  fellow-labourers  of  the  other  sex.  He  was  parti- 
cularly moved  by  the  noble  generosity  of  a  district  visitor  which 
was  related  to  him  by  Hawkins. 

On  one  occasion,  the  man  had  found  out  some  miserable  boys  who 
lived  by  thieving,  but  who  were  too  ill  to  follow  their  wretched 
trade.  Their  disease  was  infectious,  and  no  lodging-house  would 
receive  them.  He  thought  he  saw  an  opportunity  of  reclaiming 
them,  and  though  he  was  very  poor,  and  could  ill  aflford  hospit4ility, 
he  emptied  a  room  in  his  own  house  and  gave  it  up  to  them.  But 
the  house  was  in  a  low,  unhealthy  part  of  the  town,  and  their  fever 
increased  and  spread  to  the  family  of  their  entertainer.  His  wife 
and  children  sickened,  and  one  of  his  little  girls  died  of  it.  The 
young  thieves  were  touched  by  such  unquestionable  proofs  of  bene- 
ficence and  unselfishness,  and  thenceforward  were  his  devoted  dis- 
ciples, ready  to  do  and  think  as  he  bade  them.  This  led  Mr.  John- 
son to  found  the  asylum  for  destitute  boys,  where  there  were  now 
fifty  outcasts  saved  from  criminality,  fed,  clothed,  and  taught  at  the 
expense  of  the  vicar. 

As  he  studied  the  life  of  this  indefatigable  clergyman,  Charles  had 
also  an  opportunity  of  observing  with  admiration  how  little  the 
exclusiveness  of  his  theological  views  was  allied  to  practical  bigotry. 
He  learnt  that  intolerant  dogmas  may  be  neutralised  by  a  Catholic 
spirit,  and  that  the  wide  and  comprehensive  love  produced  by 
genuine  Christianity  can  render  harmless  the  theoretic  narrowness 
adopted  by  the  intellect.  He  was  delighted  to  find  the  "  Evangeli- 
cal "  vicar  readily  taRing  up  and  carrying  out  every  new  scheme  of 
benevolence,  from  whatever  party  it  originated,  and  honouring  the 
manifestation  of  th©  spirit  of  Christ  in  every  section  of  the  Christian 
world.     Not  could  he  fail  to  reverence  him  when  he  saw  how  his 
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every  act  and  thought  converged  to  one  central  purpose — the  desire 
to  promote  the  highest  good  of  every  person  in  his  parish  ;  how 
accurately  he  ascertained  the  moral  and  religious  statistics  of  his 
over-peopled  district,  and  how  carefully  he  registered  the  progressive 
triumphs  won  by  good  over  evil.  For  Mr.  Johnson  allowed  Charles 
to  inspect  his  parochial  tables,  in  which  were  systematically  entered, 
year  by  year,  the  number  of  drunkards  reformed,  the  number  of 
thieves  and  prostitutes  reclaimed,  the  number  of  families  brought  to 
attend  public  worship,  and  the  number  of  communicants  added  to 
the  church. 

One  day  Charles  walked  with  Mr.  Johnson  to  visit  what  the  lat- 
ter told  him  was  the  worst  district  in  Summerham.  Many  such  the 
vicar  had  already  regenerated,  but  this  had  hitherto  defied  his 
efforts.  Charles  witnessed  a  scene  of  loathsome  wretchedness,  beyond 
anything  he  had  hitherto  imagined.  In  some  places  the  houses  were 
dilapidated  and  falling  into  decay  ;  in  others  there  was  no  bedding, 
the  floor  was  black  with  dirt,  and  children,  left  to  themselves,  were 
crawling  half-naked  over  it.  In  the  highway  and  open  spaces  the 
pavement  was  strewn  with  all  sorts  of  old  things  for  sale,  from 
clothes  and  furniture  to  rags  and  nails.  The  courts  were  heaps  of 
rtibbish,  the  alleys  ankle-deep  in  mud.  There  was  no  sewerage,  and 
heaps  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter  stagnated  in  the  gutters  and 
infected  the  air. 

As  the  clergyman  and  his  young  companion  threaded  their  way 
through  these  dismal  lanes,  they  were  sometimes  assailed  by  oaths, 
ribaldry,  and  obscenity  ;  but,  more  usually,  the  sight  of  Mr.  John- 
gon  called  forth  tokens  of  respect ;  for  his  kindness  had  relieved 
many  a  desolate  pauper  in  this  wretched  district,  and  the  barbarous 
inhabitants  knew  that  he  was  bent  on  an  errand  of  love.  Moreover, 
the  cholera  had  recently  made  its  appearance  among  them,  and  the 
presence  of  death  under  a  shape  so  fearful  and  so  sudden  had 
roused  even  the  most  hardened  reprobates  to  comparative  thought- 
fulness,  and  inclined  them  to  welcome  the  visits  of  a  mmister  of 
religion. 

Mr.  Johnson  gave  notice  to  the  people  as  he  went  along,  that  he 
was  going  to  preach  his  monthly  sermon  in  Smith's  Court,  which 
was  the  centre  of  the  district.  On  arriving  there  he  mounted  on  a 
chair,  and  gave  out  a  hymn  to  the  people  who  gathered  round.  T\^^ 
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Boond  of  the  singing  soon  attracted  others  from  the  adjoining  honses, 
which  were  all  densely  crowded.  Charles  gazed  with  mixed  astonish- 
ment, interest,  and  compassion  on  the  motley  multitude,  who 
swarmed  out  of  their  dens  to  listen.  Ragged  women  with  infants  at 
the  breast ;  men  out  of  work  listlessly  lounging  up,  with  their  hands 
in  their  pockets  ;  girls  whose  showy  dress  and  abandoned  leer  pro- 
claimed their  loathsome  trade  ;  shoeless  boys  in  tattered  garments, 
looking  as  if  they  would  be  more  likely  to  pick  the  parson's  pockets 
than  to  profit  by  liis  discourse  ;  such  was  the  audience  which 
gathered  round  the  pulpit.  Tiie  sermon  was  on  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son,  and  consisted  of  a  very  clear  explanation,  interspersed 
with  appeals,  touching,  from  their  fervour  and  simplicity,  to  the 
feelings  of  the  hearers. 

Most  of  these,  however,  seemed  little  moved.  The  majority  of 
the  audience  was  of  a  fluctuating  character  ;  some  coming,  and 
others  going,  as  curiosity  attracted  and  was  satisfied.  By  degrees, 
however,  a  few  more  earnest  listeners  might  be  seen  pressing  closer 
up  to  the  preacher,  and  Charles  observed  several  weeping.  He  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  look  of  one  man,  apparently  a  coster- 
monger,  who  stopped  his  barrow  at  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  and 
gradually  wheeled  it  nearer  while  he  listened,  till  at  last  his  emotion 
overcame  him.  His  face,  which  was  squalid  with  dirt,  and  gaunt 
with  disease  or  want,  began  to  work  convulsively,  till  a  flood  of 
tears  came  to  his  relief.  He  remained  in  rapt  attention  till  the 
exhortation  ended,  and  then,  suddenly  taking  up  his  barrow, 
exclaimed,  'Til  hear  that  cove  again  next  Sunday,''  and  harried  off, 
as  if  to  make  up  for  the  time  that  he  had  lost. 

The  week  that  followed  this  was  a  busy  time  among  the  clerical 
brotherhood  at  the  vicarage.  The  cholera,  which  had  been  hitherto 
of  a  mild  type,  except  in  a  few  of  the  worst  and  lowest  spots,  now 
suddenly  burst  out  on  all  sides  with  unusual  and  deadly  virulence. 
Day  by  day  more  numerous  ca^es  were  announced,  and  you  could 
not  go  out  for  half  an  hour  without  meeting  a  funeral  in  the  streets. 
Hawkins  was  occupied  from  morning  to  night  in  the  hospital  and 
workhouse,  so  that  Charles  saw  little  of  him.  Mr.  Johnson  insisted 
that  their  invalid  guest  should  not  accompany  any  of  them  to  the 
beds  of  those  who  were  seized  by  this  infectious  disorder.  In  vam 
Charlos  persisted  in  visiting  the  cholera  patients  by  himself.    The 
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yioar  said  that,  in  so  doing,  be  acted  on  his  own  responsibility  ;  but 
that  if  be  went  with  any  of  the  parochial  clergy,  they  would  be 
responsible  for  exposing  him  to  a  peril  which  duty  had  not  called 
him  to  encounter. 

One  mormng,  however,  Hawkins  said  he  would  take  him  to  a  sick 
person  where  no  infection  was  to  be  apprehended,  **  unless  indeed," 
h©  added,  "  piety  be  infectious.  For  if  that  could  be  caught  any- 
where by  personal  contact,  it  might  well  be  taken  from  Mrs. 
Wood." 

"  And  who  is  Mrs.  Wood  ?"  said  Charles,  as  they  started  for  a 
walk. 

"  She  is  a  poor  widow  who  has  been  very  slowly  dying  of  cancer 
for  the  last  three  years,  and  is  now  very  near  her  end.  Nearly  half 
her  body  is  eaten  away  by  the  disease,  and  she  suffers  almost  inces- 
sant agony  ;  yet  one  may  truly  say  of  her,  that  *  as  the  outward 
man  decays,  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day/  It  seems 
as  if  her  child-like  love  and  trust  in  God  drew  its  nourishment  from 
the  severity  of  her  suffering,  so  firmly  is  she  persuaded  that  the  bit- 
ter cup  is  given  her  by  a  Father's  hand." 

**  That  is  to  me  the  strangest  thing  of  all,"  said  Charles ;  ''  I  can- 
not conceive,  from  my  own  experience,  how  bodily  pain  can  have 
any  effect  but  to  make  its  victim  rebellious." 

"  I  felt  with  you  once,"  answered  his  friend,  "  but  I  have  learnt 
much  by  the  sick  beds  which  I  have  attended,  and  I  know  now  that 
faith  and  patience  can  transmute  the  poison  into  a  medicine.  But 
I  will  try  and  make  Mrs.  Wood  talk  to  you,  that  you  may  observe 
her  state  of  mind  for  yourself." 

After  a  little  more  conversation  they  reached  the  widow's  cottage. 
On  going  in  they  found  the  poor  woman  in  bed,  propped  up  by  pil- 
lows m  a  most  uneasy  position.  Her  illness  did  not  allow  of  her 
being  laid  more  comfortably,  nor  could  she  turn  herself  on  her 
couch,  for  the  lower  part  of  her  body  was  already  paralysed.  She 
had  a  piece  of  knitting  in  her  hand.  When  Mr.  Hawkins  came  to 
her  bedside  her  face  brightened  up. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  sir,"  she  cried,  "  pray  sit  down." 
8he  did  not  see  Charles  at  first,  for  she  could  not  turn  her  head, 
and  he  remained  behind  the  curtain,  which  had  been  put  up  to  pro- 
tect her  from  the  draught  of  the  street  door. 
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"  Wen,  and  how  are  joa  to^j,  Mrs.  Wood  T  said  the  dergy- 
mao,  "  I  am  giad  to  see  joa  niih  joar  kailUDg.'' 

"  Thaok  joa,  sir  ;  jc^,  it  passes  the  time  ;  so  I  told  mj  daughter 
Sail  J  to  gire  it  me  before  ahe  went  upstairs  to  lie  down  herself,  poor 
thing,  for  she  was  ap  with  me  all  last  night." 

"  Then  I  am  afraid  joa  had  a  bad  night." 

"  Whj  jes,  sir,  I  was  verj  bad  ;  I  coald  not  keep  from  crjing 
oot  sometimes  for  the  pain.  I  hope  it  was  not  impatienoe, 
sir." 

"No,  I  am  sore  it  was  not  impatience  in  jon,  Mrs,  Wood  ;  joa 
need  not  rejitraiu  yourself  from  relieving  jonr  pain  bj  cries  ;  nature 
is  relicTed  in  that  waj.  You  know  we  read  that  our  blessed  Lord 
himself,  when  He  was  in  His  agonj,  '  offered  up  su{^lications  with 
stroDg  cryinjrs  and  tears.' " 

"  You  comfort  me  bj  saving  that,  sir  ;  I  was  in  hopes  it  was  not 
wrong,  because  I  did  not  feel  wrong,  jou  know.  And  what  a  bless- 
ing I  have,  sir,  in  such  a  kind,  tender  nurse  as  mj  Sallj." 

"  Yes,  indeed  ;  she  seems  always  very  attentive  to  jou." 

"  That  she  is,  sir  ;  she  would  not  leave  me  all  night,  but  sat  bj 
me,  hour  after  hour,  shifting  my  pillows  this  way  and  that  way,  to 
try  and  give  me  ease.  I  don't  know  anything  did  rae  much  good, 
only  it  was  pleasant  to  have  her  so  careful  of  me.  I  often  tell  her, 
she  shall  have  her  reward  ;  and  she  says,  *  I  have  it  now,  mother  f 
and  I  don't  know  but  what  she's  right." 

After  a  few  more  words  of  sympathy,  Hawkins  said,  "  I  have 
brought  a  friend  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Wood  ;  a  gentleman  who  is  very 
ill  himself,  and  has  been  long  suffering,  though  not  so  much  as  you 
have  gone  through.  As  you  are  fellow-fufferers,  I  thought  you 
would  have  a  fellow-feeling  for  each  other." 

On  this  Charles  came  forward  and  took  the  widow's  hand  with  a 
gentleness  and  respect  of  manner  which  expressed  his  feeling  for  her 
better  than  any  words  could  have  done.  She  was  evidently  touched 
by  it,  and  gave  utterance  to  her  sympathy  in  return,  with  that  plain 
spoken  natveli  and  frankness  with  which  the  poor  always  treat  their 
fiick  friends. 

^K  sir,"  she  said,  "  I  am  grieved  to  see  you  look  so  bad.  Yoa 
are  not  long  for  this  world  ;  it  is  plain  to  behold  death  written  in 
your  face." 
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"  You  are  quite  right,  Mrs.  Wood,"  answered  Charles ;  "  I  am 
dying  fast ;  but  I  do  not  suffer  dreadful  pain,  as  I  fear  you  do." 

"  Vm  sure  it's  very  kind  of  you  to  feel  for  me,  sir  ;  but  I  am  not 
80  much  to  be  pitied  as  some  poor  folks.  I  have  kind  friends  and  a 
good  daughter  ;  but  my  best  friend  of  all,  sir,  is  in  heaven,  and  when 
I  am  most  in  pain,  I  think  sometimes  He  gives  me  most  comfort." 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  about  that,  if  you  would  tell  me,"  said 
Charles  ;  "  it  might  help  me  some  day." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  don't  like  to  talk  about  it  often,  but  if  you  wish  to 
know  about  it,  sir,  it  is  that  when  I  am  in  my  fits  of  pain  my  blessed 
Saviour  seems  to  speak  to  me  almost  as  if  I  could  hear  the  words. 
Sometimes  it's  one  text,  and  sometimes  another  that  he  will  say  to 
me.  Last  night  it  was,  *fear  noi,  for  I  am  vnth  thee^  over  and  over 
again.  And  though  my  poor  body  was  so  bad,  I  was  not  unhappy, 
sir,  nor  feard  of  the  pain,  because  I  knew  that  my  dear  Lord  was 
near  me." 

"  And  have  you  always  had  these  happy  feelings  ?"  asked  Charles, 
much  affected. 

''  Oh,  no,  sir ;  in  the  beginning  of  my  illness  my  only  hope  was  to 
be  released  from  my  body  ;  for*  I  knew  I  could  never  be  better. 
That  was  some  years  ago  ;  and  I  often  said  that  I  did  not  know 
what  folk  meant  when  they  talked  of  suffering  being  for  one's  good. 
It  made  me  feel  so  bad  in  my  mind  when  the  pain  came  on  me,  as 
if  I  could  not  bear  myself ;  and  it  almost  made  me  doubt  if  Gk)d 
loved  me." 

''And  what  was  it  that  changed  your  feelings  so  much?''  said 
Charles. 

"  Well,  sir,  one  day  Mr.  Johnson  showed  me  a  hymn  whioh  said — 

*  When  my  sorrows  most  increase, 
Let  thy  strongest  joys  be  given, 
Jesus,  come  with  my  distress. 
And  agony  is  heaven." 

I  thought  if  it  could  ever  be  so  with  me,  I  shouldn't  mind  suffering. 
And  from  that  time,  sir,  I  kept  on  saying  that  verse  every  day.  I 
had  to  wait  a  good  while,  but  now,  sir,  it  has  come  so  true.  I  say 
the  hymn  still,  but  it  is  scarcely  like  a  prayer  now  to  me,  for  I  know 
it  will  be  so.     It  has  been  so  for  many  months  \)ast  '.^  so  tlv^.^.  w^-^  ^ 
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gir,  I  scarcely  mind  mj  bad  fits  coming  on,  I  get  finch  comfort  in 
them." 

**  Bnt  do  yon  not  long  for  the  time  when  yon  will  be  at  peace  m 
the  presence  of  yonr  Sayiour  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  sometimes  I  do  long  for  it ;  bnt  I  do  not  weary  for  it 
as  I  nsed  ;  and  he  gires  me  peace  CTen  now.  And  he  knows  what 
is  best  for  me,  so  that  1  can  wait  bis  time." 

After  a  little  more  conversation  she  begged  Mr.  Hawkins  to  read 
her  something,  and  pray  with  her.  As  Charles  knelt  on  the  broken 
parement  beside  her  bed,  and  listened  to  the  solemn  and  fenre^t 
prayer  nttered  b}  his  friend,  a  new  spirit  of  peace  seemed  to  diHto 
itself  oyer  his  being.  He  felt  that  dilapidated  cottage  the  temple  of 
an  nnearthly  presence,  and  his  heart  whispered  the  words  of  the 
patriarch, ''  this  is  none  other  than  the  honse  of  (jod,  and  this  is  the 
gate  of  heaven." 

They  rose  to  go,  and  walked  on  for  some  time  in  silence  ;  at  last 
Charles  asked  abruptly  whether  Mrs.  Wood  had  always  been  a  reli- 
gious woman  before  her  illness. 

"  Oh,  ycvs,"  said  Hawkins,  *'  for  many  years.  She  was  left  a  widow 
early  in  life,  with  one  daughter,  and  she  has  had  a  hard  struggle  to 
get  her  daily  bread.  But  she  has  always  lived  above  the  world,  and 
joined  the  heart  of  Mary  with  the  carefulness  of  Martha.  She 
managed  to  spare  tune  for  teaching  in  the  school  every  Sunday,  and 
would  often  go  to  read  and  pray  with  her  sick  neighbours,  or  with 
some  of  the  women  in  the  female  penitents'  home,  in  which  she 
ahrays  took  great  interest.  But  whatever  she  did,  one  always  saw 
that  her  home  was  in  heaven.  She  manifestly  belonged  to  a  better 
country  than  this.  I  scarcely  ever  saw  her  without  being  Reminded 
of  that  glorious  passage  in  Arnold*s  sermon  on  the  moral  certainty 
of  the  Christian's  resurrection,  which  I  dare  say  you  remember." 

"  No,"  said  Charles,  "  I  hare  never  read  Dr.  Arnold's  works. 
What  is  it  that  he  says  ?" 

"  I  will  repeat  it  to  you,"  said  Hawkins  ;  "  the  passage  is  one 
which  I  have  long  had  by  heart.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  '  Once  think  of  any  one  as  devoted  to  God — as  living  principally 
in  relation  to  him — and  it  becomes  as  diflScult  to  conceive  of  such  a 
one  that  he  is  perished,  as  to  conceive  of  any  other  that  he  will  not 
perish.     For  here  wf;  have  a  man  possessed  with  faculties  and  with 
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affections  that  nothing  on  earth  has  satisfied  or  can  ever  satisfy ;  his 
life  is  imperfect ;  he  seems  to  have  been  cut  off  most  untimely,  if 
that  God^  whom  here  on  earth  the  very  best  man  can  only  see,  as  it 
were,  through  a  glass  darkly,  shall  never  be  known  to  him  more 
fully.  And  when  we  see  such  a  man  going  on  quietly,  attracting  no 
great  notice  or  glory  on  earth,  yet  ripening  continually  in  all  good- 
ness ;  suffering  with  cheerfulness ;  labouring  with  unwearied  zeal ; 
making  the  best  possible  use  of  earthly  things,  yet  ever  looking 
beyond  them  ; — it  is  manifest  that  his  conversation  is  not  here,  and 
that  if  the  grave  close  on  him  forever,  he  who  has  lived  better  than 
any  other  class  of  men,  will  alone  of  all  men  never  have  reached  the 
haven  which  he  desired,  nor  attained  the  end  of  his  being.  It  is  like 
those  foreign  plants  whose  flowers  and  fruit  will  not  come  to  perfec- 
tion in  our  climate :  but  whose  natural  strength  and  beauty  make 
OS  feel  only  the  more  sure  that  they  must  have  elsewhere  a  better 
and  more  genial  climate  of  their  own.'  "* 

"  Most  beautiful  indeed  1"  said  Charles  ;  "  but  does  not  the  argu- 
ment seem  to  involve  the  consequence  that  those  who  live  without 
God  in  the  world  will  have  no  future  life  ?" 

"Only  that  such  would  be  our  natural  anticipation,"  answered  his 
friend  ;  ''for  why  (it  might  be  asked)  should  man  be  less  ephemeral 
than  the  beasts,  unless  he  shall  have  risen  to  a  participation  in  the 
life  of  God  ?" 

"  But  surely  Scripture  speaks  differently  ?" 

"  Yes,  no  doubt  it  does,  to  a  certain  extent.  It  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose that  there  will  be  a  penal  retribution  in  another  state  of  being. 
Yet  it  speaks  also  of  the  eternal  death  of  the  godless,  and  directs 
our  thoughts  to  a  more  distant  future,  when  evil  shall  be  utterly 
annihilated.  But  I  do  not  allow  my  thoughts  to  dwell  much  on 
these  speculations,  which  soon  entangle  one  in  labyrinths  of  impene- 
trable mystery.  The  future  would  all  be  palpable  darkness  were 
it  not  enlightened  by  such  death45eds  as  that  of  Mrs.  Wood.  The 
effect  of  such  scenes  upon  me  is  like  that  of  some  of  the  old  pic- 
tures of  the  nativity,  in  which  the  gloom  of  the  back-ground  would 
be  wholly  dark,  were  it  not  illuminated  here  and  there  by  the 
beams  which  radiate  from  the  form  of  the  infant  Saviour  slumber- 

*  Arnold*!  Sermons,  toL  UL 
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ing  in  the  manger.     Let  me  go  on  with  Arnold's  description  of  snch 
a  death-bed,  which  he  himself  had  witnessed  : — 

**  *  Conceive  such  a  one,  so  suffering,  so  sanctified,  finding  in  the 
very  last  hour  no  abatement  of  pain,  but  a  fearful  increase  of  it  ;  yet 
while  they  who  stand  by  are  most  distressed  and  most  wishing  to 
relieve  it,  the  faith  and  love  of  the  sufferer  are  never  clouded,  and 
the  trust  in  Christ  and  cheerful  submission  to  his  will  never  for  a 
moment  shaken.  Conceive  this  ;  and  shall  not  heaven  and  earth 
pass  sooner,  than  that  one  so  sleeping  in  Jesus  should  not  also  be 
raised  up  by  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  ?  If  there  were  many  such,  faith 
would  scarcely  be  faith,  but  would  be  almost  changed  into  sight : 
so  great,  so  visible,  would  be  the  assurance  of  God's  power  and 
goodness  in  those  who  believe  ;  so  evident  would  it  be  that  his  Holy 
Spirit  thus  largc^ly  given  was  indeed  but  the  earnest  of  an  eternal 
inheritance.' " 

He  paused,  overcome  with  emotion,  nor  did  Charles  speak  for  some 
moments.     Then  he  said — 

"  Thank  you  very  much  for  those  words,  they  do  me  good  ;  you 
must  lend  rae  Arnold  when  we  get  home,  that  I  may  copy  them." 

"  That  I  will,"  said  Hawkins  ;  "  but  here  we  must  part,  for  my 
way  to  the  hospital  lies  in  this  direction,  and  you  must  make  haste 
back,  or  you  will  be  late  for  Mr.  Johnson's  dinner. 

"  Do  not  you  dine  at  home,  then  ?"  asked  Charles. 

**  No,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  must  get  some  dinner  at  the  hospital 
to^ay,  we  are  so  busy  just  now  there  ;  but  I  hope  we  shall  meet  at 
tea." 

So  saying,  he  turned  down  a  side  street,  and  Charles  proceeded 
slowly  and  thoughtfully  homewards. 

He  little  anticipated  how  he  should  next  see  his  kind  friend  and 
counsellor. 

That  same  evening,  while  Hawkins  was  ministering  as  usual  in  the 
hospital,  he  was  seized  by  an  attack  of  cholera,  so  sudden  and  so 
violent  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  even  of  conveying  him  home. 
He  was  put  to  bed  on  the  spot,  and  news  was  inmiediately  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Johnson.  But  Charles,  being  unwell,  had  retired  for  the 
night,  and  heard  nothing  of  his  friend's  illness  till  the  following 
morning. 
In  an  agony  of  alarm  lie  \i\xtiv«d  to  the  hospital,  where  Hawkins 
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had  passed  the  night  in  the  most  terrible  spasms  ;  but  was  told 
that  his  sufferings  had  now  abated.  Charles  ran  upstau's,  and  found 
the  doctor  by  the  bedside,  administering  large  doses  of  brandy,  if 
possible  to  arrest  the  collapse  into  which  the  patient  seemed  rapidly 
sinking. 

The  stimulant  had  the  effect  of  rousing  Hawkins  from  his  stupor, 
just  after  Charles  came  in  ;  but  not  before  he  had  gathered  from 
the  sad  response  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  the  surgeon  to  his  eager  look 
of  inquiry,  that  small  hope  remained. 

Charles  rushed  to  the  bed.  To  him  his  friend  appeared  actually 
dying,  so  corpse-like  was  his  countenance.  At  this  instant  Hawkins 
opened  his  eyes. 

Charles  flung  himself  on  his  knees  by  the  bedside,  and,  seizing  his 
cold  hand,  exclaimed,  with  choking  utterance — 

"  My  dearest  friend,  are  you  too  leaving  me  ?  Must  I  lose  all  who 
love  me,  all  who  can  instruct  and  guide  me  ?" 

Hawkins  feebly  whispered —  ^ 

"  If  I  go,  dear  Bampton,  I  leave  you  to  a  better  love  and  a  better 
guidance  than  that  of  any  earthly  friend." 

"  True,  I  know  it  now,"  said  Charles  ;  *'  but  had  it  not  been  for 
you  I  should  never  have  known  it.  You  have  led  me  to  the  light. 
Yes,  dear  Hawkins,  1  will  tell  you — it  will  be  a  comfort  to  you  to 
hear  it — my  doubts  are  at  rest.  Your  Saviour  is  my  Saviour,  and 
your  God  my  God." 

A  smile  of  peace  and  love  irradiated  the  face  of  Hawkins.  He 
clasped  Charles's  hand  and  murmured  an  inarticulate  thanksgiving. 
But  at  that  moment  the  spasms  returned,  and  the  next  three  hours 
were  passed  in  painful  watching  and  silent  prayer  by  Charles  and 
Mr.  Johnson. 

It  was  touching  to  see  the  anxiety  felt  by  many  of  the  patients  in 
the  hospital,  some  of  whom  had  the  same  cause  as  Charles  to  love 
the  sufferer.  Once  when  Charles  left  Hawkins's  apartment  to  fetch 
some  new  medicine  from  the  chemist's,  he  was  stopped  in  the  passages 
by  several  among  the  convalescents,  who  had  formerly  seen  them 
together. 

"  Is  there  any  hope,  sir  ?"  "  We  shall  never  see  his  like  again." 
*  Tell  him,  sir,  if  he  can  take  it  in,  that  there's  a  many  here  who 
are  full  of  trouble  about  him." 
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Charier  retained  to  bii  post  bj  Hnwkiars  bedade.  To  him  this 
period  of  dreary  wau^hing  was  rerealing  coatinoallj  new  ^iiritiial 
tmthii.  He  coold  not  specolate  now,  he  could  not  think  ;  the  one 
crj  of  hu  goal  was  ''  Father,  I  am  desolate,  I  am  weak,  spmn  me 
this  trial  I"  and  he  knew  within  himself  that  his  prayer  was  not 
anheard,  that  he  had  a  Father  in  Hearen,  and  a  Savioar  who  could 
be  touched  by  hia  infirmities. 

Hawkias  did  not  die.  Before  erening  the  surgecn  pronoanced  the 
pabie  stronger  and  Titality  retoming  ;  another  hoar  and  he  declared 
him  to  be  for  the  present  oat  of  danger. 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 

DBATH  AT   SCUTARI. 

Hbngeforward  Charles  Bampton  was  a  GhristiaD  ;  not,  as  he  had 
once  been,  by  name  and  profession  only,  but  by  the  conviction  of 
the  conscience,  and  the  consent  of  the  enlightened  reason  and  of 
the  converted  will.  His  doubts  were  transmuted  into  faith,  his 
scepticism  supplanted  by  love. 

There  is  no  need  to  say  that  he  looked  back  With  deep  repentance 
to  his  wasted  youth  and  neglected  duties.  His  earnest  desire, 
which  absorbed  and  concentrated  every  other  wish  and  affection, 
was  to  dedicate  all  that  remained  of  life  to  the  service  of  that 
Heavenly  Master  whom  he  had  found  too  late. 

But  how  should  he  do  this  ?  In  what  direction  lay  the  path  of 
duty  ?  By  what  course  of  action  could  he  most  effectually  redeem 
the  past  and  consecrate  the  future  ? 

His  first  and  most  obvious  duty  was  that  which  he  owed  as  a 
landlord  to  his  tenantry,  and  to  the  poor  upon  his  property.  To 
live  among  them,  to  raise  their  moral  and  spiritual  condition,  to 
civilize  and  Christianise  them,  to  use  his  wealth  and  influence  as  a 
stewardship  held  in  trust  for  the  promotion  of  their  happiness — 
such  would  have  been  his  appropriate  field  of  labour,  had  not  his 
health  shut  him  out  from  it.  But  under  his  actual  circumstances, 
this  work  was  impossible.  The  season  had  now  almost  arrived  when 
it  was  necessary,  for  the  prolongation  of  his  life,  or  rather  the  post- 
ponement of  his  death,  that  he  should  leave  England.  If  he  were 
to  remain  he  could  only  exist  as  an  invalid  closely  confined  to  his 
chamber  ;  and  even  such  an  existence  could  not  be  expected  to  last 
many  months.  It  was  plain,  therefore,  that  no  life  which  required  a 
residence  in  England  could  be  the  calling  wherein  he  might  hope  to 
devote  his  lait  days  to  Qod. 
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But  was  there  no  way  (he  anxiously  asked  himself)  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour  he  might  work  for  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  ?  Might 
he  not  find  missionary  employment  in  some  tropical  climate,  where, 
if  his  strength  was  too  small  to  enable  him  to  proclaim  the  Gospel, 
yet  he  might  give  his  time  and  fortune  to  the  task  of  translating  it 
into  the  speech  of  the  barbarous  people  ?  As  he  was  meditating  this 
scheme,  and  making  inquiries  in  relation  to  it,  a  way  was  providen- 
tially opened  to  him  in  which  he  could  gratify  his  aspirations  after 
usefulness  with  a  more  immediate  result,  and  with  less  risk  that  the 
precarious  tenure  of  his  life  should  frustrate  the  execution  of  his 
design. 

The  stirring  tidings  of  Alma  had  just  reached  England  ;  and 
were  too  soon  followed  by  the  heart-rending  details  of  the  suflFerings 
of  the  wounded,  the  mismanagement  of  the  hospitals,  and  the  inade- 
quate supply  of  tendance  for  the  sick,  and  spiritual  help  and  com- 
fort for  the  dying.  More  nurses  and  more  chaplains  were  impera- 
tively called  for. 

Charles  read,  and  resolved.  The  physicians  had  ordered  him  to 
leave  England  for  the  south  ;  and  he  would  obey  them.  They  had 
lately  recommended  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  Mediterranean 
he  would  go.  But  instead  of  halting  at  Malaga,  Sicily,  or  Malta, 
as  they  had  advised,  he  would  go  on  to  Scutari.  There  he  should 
find  work  before  him  which  he  could  still  perform.  The  weakness 
of  his  lungs  would  not  disable  him  from  whispering  consolation  to 
the  miserable  victims  of  war,  pestilence,  and  neglect.  Himself  a 
dying  man,  he  was  the  better  fitted  to  comfort  the  dying.  Nor  was 
there  any  post  in  which  he  could  find  more  opportunity  of  employ- 
ing his  wealth  in  the  mitigation  of  suffering. 

The  only  obstacle  which  impeded  liis  purpose  was  the  question 
in  what  capacity  he  should  go  ;  for  he  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  no 
one  was  admitted  into  the  military  hospitals  except  the  army  sur- 
geons and  military  chaplains.  But  this  routine  had  just  been  broken 
through  by  the  introduction  of  that  heroic  band  of  women  whom 
the  Secretary-at-War  had  invested  with  official  functions,  and 
authorised  to  undertake  their  noble  mission.  To  the  same  quarter 
Charles  Bampton  applied  for  a  similar  authorisation  ;  and,  after  a 
full  explanation  of  the  circumstances,   it  was  granted ;   and  he 
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received  an  order  from  the  Horse-Guards  permitting  him  to  enter 
the  hospitals  and  visit  the  sick.  His  other  arrangements  were 
rapidly  completed,  and  before  October  was  half  spent,  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Constantinople, 

Meanwhile,  the  period  previously  spent  in  deliberation  had  not 
been  passed  inactively.  He  had  taken  pains  to  set  his  house  in  or- 
der, as  one  whose  place  would  know  him  no  more  in  his  native  land. 
The  welfare  of  the  peasantry  upon  his  estate  weighed  most  upon  his 
conscience.  He  had  already  taken  the  preliminary  steps  for  estab- 
lishing and  endowing  a  National  School  for  their  benefit,  combined 
with  an  industrial  school  for  agricultural  labourers.  The  whole  man- 
agement of  this  affair  he  now  entrusted  to  the  care  of  his  friend 
Hawkins.  He  likewise  made  his  Will,  by  which  he  left  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  property  to  these  and  other  benevolent  purposes  in  case 
of  his  death. 

Since  his  conversion  he  had  endeavoured  to  make  amends  to  his 
mother  by  the  most  affectionate  attentions  for  his  former  neglect. 
Now,  before  leaving  England,  he  solemnly  asked  her  pardon  for  his 
nndutiful  conduct,  and  begged  for  her  farewell  blessing.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  she  gave  him  both,  not  without  many  tears  and  self- 
reproaches.  She  already  repented  of  her  foolish  marriage,  and  bit- 
terly regretted  that  she  could  not  be  her  son's  nurse  and  travelling 
companion.  She  had,  indeed,  actually  proposed  to  her  husband  that 
she  should  sail  with  Charles  ;  but  he  positively  forbade  it ;  being 
unwilling  to  expose  his  wife  to  such  risks,  from  motives  which  the  un- 
charitable professed  themselves  perfectly  able  to  comprehend. 

She  was,  however,  permitted  to  indulge  herself  in  the  melancholy 
gratification  of  taking  the  latest  leave  of  her  son,  before  he  quitted 
English  ground.  She  attended  him  on  board  the  packet  in  which 
he  was  to  sail ;  and  then,  with  a  long  embrace,  and  promises  to 
write  often,  the  son  and  mother  parted. 

The  following  letter  will  prove  that  Charles  was  not  unmindful  of 
his  promise — 

"  SCUTAKI,  J9m.  1, 1854. 

"  Dearest  Mother  : — My  last  hurried  letter  informed  you  of  my 
safe  arrival.    You  know  that  I  got  here  just  in  time  to  help  in  re- 
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oeiying  the  wounded  who  poured  in  after  Inkermann.  Since  then  I 
have  had  no  time  to  write,  and  scarce  tune  to  think,  bo  incessant 
have  been  the  claims  upon  me,  and  so  terrible  the  pressure  arising 
from  the  neglect  of  the  authorities  in  providing  the  proper  requisites 
for  a  hospital.  The  commonest  preparations  have  not  been  made ; 
and  the  amount  of  misery  and  death  resulting  from  this  carelessness, 
is  fearful  to  witness. 

"  What  will  you  say  when  I  tell  you  that  even  such  necessary  ar- 
ticles as  lint,  linen,  and  flannel,  are  not  to  be  got  from  the  stores  ; 
and  that  I  have  had  to  buy  at  Constantinople  basins  to  wash  the 
wounded,  towels,  and  even  drinking-cups  for  the  sick  7  Nay,  there 
18  actually  a  deficiency  of  the  simplest  drugs  required  for  cases  of 
dysentery  and  diarrhcea. 

''It  is  a  cause  of  great  thankfulness  to  me  that  I  have  the  pecu- 
niary means  of  supplying  some  few  comforts  to  the  poor  fellows  under 
my  care.  The  charge  which  I  have  undertaken  is  a  long  corridor 
containing  about  five  hundred  men.  They  are  ranged  in  a  double 
line  of  beds,  which  are  mere  pallets  of  chaff,  some  laid  on  the  rotten 
floor,  some  on  low  wooden  trestles,  all  swarming  with  vermin  and 
saturated  with  filth.  In  these  are  stretched  the  poor  mutilated  suf- 
ferers ;  some  crying  out  with  agony,  some  quietly  moaning  ;  some 
dying  silently  ;  and  some  already  dead.  Death  is  so  familiar  here, 
that  the  removal  of  these  last  excites  no  attention  whatever.  I  have 
seen  a  corpse  taken  to  the  'dead-house'  from  one  bed,  without 
causing  the  man  in  the  next  bed  so  much  as  to  look  round.  Many 
times  a  day  funeral  processions  pass  along  my  ward,  carrying  on 
stretchers  the  corpses  of  the  departed,  sewed  up  in  blankets,  on  their 
way  to  the  burial-ground  ;  but  though  the  bearers  brush  against  the 
beds  of  the  living  in  their  passage,  not  a  single  conversation  is  inter- 
rupted. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  that  one  is  surrounded  here  with  everything 
which  can  horrify  the  feelings  and  disgust  the  senses.  For  the  first 
few  days,  I  found  my  work  so  painful,  that  I  was  almost  afraid  I 
must  abandon  it.  But  I  got  over  this  shrinking,  and  now  habit  has 
made  me  callous  to  much  which  at  first  overwhelmed  me. 

"  With  so  many  to  look  after,  you  will  easUy  understand  that  it 
18  impossible  to  give  much  time  to  each.    But  I  endeavor  to  select 
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the  cases  which  have  most  need  of  comfort  and  sympathy,  and 
devote  myself  as  far  as  possible  to  them. 

"  Most  of  the  poor  fellows  are  very  ignorant ;  yet  they  seldom  fail 
to  respond  to  those  great  truths  which  so  miraculonsly  meet  the 
needs  both  of  the  loftiest  and  of  the  simplest  souls.  They  can  com- 
prehend the  love  of  a  Saviour  dying  for  them  upon  the  cross  ;  they 
are  consoled  by  the  belief  they  have  a  High  Priest  who  can  be 
touched  by  a  feeling  of  thehr  infirmities  ;  they  readily  cast  themselves 
with  a  childlike  reliance,  on  the  compassion  of  a  Heavenly 
Father. 

"  Sometimes  I  come  to  one  who  has  been  long  a  follower  of  Christ ; 
who  has  carried  the  traditions  of  the  Sunday-school  with  him  to  the 
camp,  and  still  treasures  an  old  prayer-book  or  testament,  or  a  col- 
lection of  Wesley's  hymns,  brought  with  him  from  home,  as  his 
greatest  comfort.  It  is  very  touching  to  see  the  eyes  of  such  a  man 
light  up  with  sympathy  and  pleasure,  as  one  talks  to  him  of  the  things 
that  are  next  his  heart. 

"  My  own  health  is  not  worse  than  it  was  when  I  left  England  ; 
although  I  find  the  cold  greater  than  I  expected  it  would  be.  I  can- 
not, of  course,  do  so  much  as  a  man  in  health  would,  but  still  I  do 
something ;  and  it  is  an  unspeakable  comfort  to  me  to  feel,  every 
night,  when  I  go  to  bed,  that  I  have  made  one  or  two  poor  creatures 
happier  than  they  would  have  been  without  me. 

"  You  will  not  suppose,  my  dear  mother,  that  I  say  this  in  a 
boastful  spirit,  as  if  anything  I  was  doing  could  cancel  the  past.  I 
cannot  now  undo  the  irreparable  evils  which  my  own  sin  and  folly 
have  caused.  Yet  I  endeavour  to  show  the  sincerity  of  my  repent- 
ance. And  I  believe  that  I  am  pardoned  for  my  o£fences,  even  as 
you,  dearest  mother,  have  pardoned  me  for  my  undutifulness  and 
ingratitude  towards  you. — ^Believe  me,  your  ever  affectionate 
son, 

"  C.  B." 

About  a  month  after  the  preceding  letter  had  reached  Summer- 
ham,  Charles's  mother  received  another  letter  from  Constantinople, 
directed  in  a  strange  hand,  and  with  a  black  seal.  She  tore  it  open, 
and  read  ag  follows  : — 
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**  Scrrisi,  D^e.  80, 18B4. 

**  Dear  Madam, — It  is  my  painful  duty  to  announce  to  you  the  sad 
loss  which  you  have  experienced  in  the  premature  death  of  your  son, 
Mr.  Bampton.     He  died  of  dysentery  two  days  ago. 

"  Though  he  was  only  permitted  to  labour  among  us  for  two  months, 
yet  in  that  time  he  had  endeared  himself  to  the  hearts  of  all.  The 
good  he  has  done  among  those  sufferers  to  whom  he  devoted  his  last 
days  on  earth,  has  been  beyond  belief.  I  fear,  indeed,  that  he 
laboured  beyond  his  strength.  But  when  we  remonstrated  with  him, 
he  silenced  us  by  saying  that  his  time  was  short,  and  that  he  wished, 
when  the  night  came,  to  be  found  working. 

''  Nothing  could  exceed  his  assiduity  in  ministering  to  Hie  sick  and 
wounded.  All  day  long  he  was  at  their  bedsides,  talking  or  reading 
to  them,  or  writing  farewell  letters  for  their  Mends.  And  every 
comfort  which  could  be  procured  for  money  was  supplied  to  them  by 
his  liberality.  I  have  seen  him  supporting  the  men's  heads  upon  his 
shoulder  during  the  most  painful  surgical  operations  ;  nor  did  he 
shrink  from  the  meanest  offices  in  their  service. 

*'  I  will  not  attempt  to  intrude  upon  you,  under  the  loss  of  such  a 
son,  with  any  of  the  commonplaces  of  consolation.  But  it  will  be 
some  comfort  to  you  to  know  that  several  times  during  his  last  illness 
he  expressed  great  thankfulness  that  it  had  pleased  God  that  he 
should  die  of  the  painless  exhaustion  which  follows  dysentery,  and 
should  thus  escape  the  struggling  death  of  consumption  to  which  he 
had  looked  forward. 

"  He  sank  at  last  painfully  to  rest,  and  it  was  impossible  to  know 
the  exact  moment  when  he  expired. 

**  I  enclose  a  portion  of  his  hair,  which  he  cut  off  for  you  himself 
on  the  last  morning  of  his  life.  When  he  gave  it  to  me,  he  said — 
'  Send  this  to  my  mother,  and  tell  her  that  when  I  cut  it  I  was  fall- 
ing asleep  in  Christ.' 

''  I  remain,  dear  Madam, 

"  Your  faithful  servant, 
"  T.  SmrH,  Chaplain  to  the  Forces." 

♦  ******♦ 

A  few  hours  after  the  above  letter  was  written,  the  body  of 
Charles  Bampton  was  laid  in  the  burial-ground  of  Scutari    He 
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3ps  beside  those  for  whose  sake  he  lavished  his  dying  energies  ;  and 
ashes  are  mingled  with  the  dust  of  heroes.  A  simple  cross  of 
ne  marks  his  tomb,  bearing  bj  his  own  desire  no  other  epitaph 
in  the  following  inscription  : — 


e.  B. 
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Attacking  Intrenchments  With  the  General  Outlines,  also,  of  the  Arrangement  the 
Attacl^  and  Defence,  of  Permanent  Fortifications.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  en- 
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It  is  also  deigned  as  a  practical  work  for  Officers,  to  be  used  in  the  field  in  planning 
and  throwing  up  intrenchments.'^ 

MAHAN  (PROF.  D.  H.,  LL.D.)  AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  AD- 
VANCED  GUARD,  OUT-PO^T,  AND  DETACHMENT  SERVICE  OF  TROOPS, 
and  the  Manner  of  Posting  and  Handling  Uiem  in  the  Presence  of  an  Enemy.  With 
a  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Tactic^  Ac  dec,  intended  as  a  Supple- 
ment to  the  System  of  Tactics  adopted  fur  the  Military  Service  of  the  United  States, 
and  especially  for  the  use  of  Officers  of  Militia  and  Volunteers.  1  vol.  18mo.  Full  cloth       T5 
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MAHAN  (PROF.  D.  Hj,  LL.D.)  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING -.Comprising  tbe 
Description  and  Uses  of  Drawing  Instruments,  the  Construction  of  Plane  Figures,  the 
Projections  and  Sections  of  Geometrical  Solids,  Architectural  Elements,  Mechanism, 
and  Topographical  Drawing;  with  Remarks  on  the  Method  of  Teaching  the  Subject 
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Full  cloth SOO 

*'Tbe  design  of  this  work  is  to  teach  Geometrical  Drawing,  as  applicable  to  all  in- 
dustrial pursuits,  in  a  simple,  practical  manner,  to  persons  even  who  have  made  no 
attainments  in  Elementary  Mathematics.  For  this  purpoee  the  method  recommended 
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M08EL£r8  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  ENQINEERINQ  AND 
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Prof  D.  H.  Mahan,  LL  D,  of  the  U.  S.  MUitary  Academy.  1  toI.  Sto.,  700  pagea, 
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FAIPQAIRN  (WM.)  C.E.,F.R.S5,  ETC.  ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  CAST 
AND  WROUGHT  IRON  TO  BUILDING  PURPOSES.    1  toL  8va    Nnmerooa 

cuts.    Cloth S  00 

**No  engineer  can  do  without  this  book."— iSEo<efif(;Co  Afn^Hoan^ 

HATFIELD.  THE  AMEBIC  AN  HOUSE  CABPENTEB:  A  Treatise  upon  Archi- 
tecture, Cornices  and  Mouldings,  Framings,  Doors,  Windows,  and  Stairs,  together 
with  the  most  important  Principles  of  Practical  Geometry.  Fifth  Edition.  MO  en- 
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Biographical  and  Critical  Notices  by  Charles  Ejiight.    4  vols.  ISmo.,  each  about  600 

Full  cloth,  extra 4  60 


WILLI  AM8.  THE  CHINESE  EMPIRE  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS  —The  Middle 
Kingdom  A  Survey  of  the  Geography,  Government,  Education,  Social  Life,  Arts, 
Religion,  etc  With  a  new  Map  of  the  Empire,  and  many  illustrations.  2  vela.  ISmo. 
Blue  cloth     ..........  800 

LY^LL  (CM  48^  F.R.Yt.)  TRAVELS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA  IN  THE  YEARS 
1841-tf.  With  Geologltti  ObaerTations  on  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Norm 
aootla.    S  ToU.  12mo.  .       .  1 » 
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